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INTRODUCTION. 

In  turning  our  weekly  puUici^tion  into  a  monthly,  it  would  seem 
proper  to  present  some  reasons. 

1.  A  weekly  publication  causes  more  labor  than  we  have  health  to 
perform  consistently  with  other  duties. 

2.  We  shall  have  more  time  to  prepare  articles  for  a  monthly.  Hence 
we  can  give  more  labor  to  our  periodical,  and  make  it  more  worthy  of 
the  great  cause  which  it  is  designed  to  support. 

3.  Some  of  the  best  friends  of  the  cause  have  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  in  favor  of  a  monthly  publication.  Many  articles  are  published 
which  they  wished  to  preserve,  but  the  unwieldy  size  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  prevents  its  preservation. 

4.  The  Prisoners^  Friend  would  be  far  mor^  likely  to  be  preserved, 
and  thus  do  good  for  years  after  its  publication. 

5.  The  press  would  more  generally  notice  a  monthly  than  a  week- 
ly. In  this  way,  several  hundred  thousand  would  hear  jevery  month 
of  our  periodical  and  the  cause,  who  now  remain  in  utter  ignorance. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  from  the  past  kindness  of  Cditors,  that  they 
would  cheerfully  give  our  monthly  a  notice  at  every  issue. 

6.  We  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  relieve  the  friends  of  the  burden 
necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  weekly.  As  we  shall  have  more 
time,  of  course,  we  can  obtain  more  subscriptions.  The  object  is  to 
make  the  periodical  sustain  itself. 

7.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  not  so  well  calculated  for  a  cause  of  so 
sacred  a  character  as  the  one  which  we  constantly  present.  It  demands 
the  most  serious,  grave,  consideration,  and  it  should  stand  by  itself, 
separated  from  the  news  of  the  day. 

8.  We  have  been  long  anxious  to  give  more  time  to  the  wants  of 
the  prisoner,  and  to  visiting  prisons.  Of  course,  a  monthly  will  give  us 
this  advantage. 

.9.    A  monthly  in  a  pamphlet  form  is  needed  to  supply  the  want  of 
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a  Beport  which  was  formerly  made  by  the  Prison-DisicipIiDe  Society. 
Our  periodical  will  be  a  monthly  Report.  And  all  who  contribute 
$2)00  annually  will  be  entitled  to  the  periodical.  Most  of  the  donors 
to  this  cause  would  prefer  a  monthly  to  bind  to  a  weekly  which  is  soon 
destroyed. 

10.  Our  monthly  will  supply  the  want  which  was  formerly  met  in 
Philadelphia  by  a  Quarterly  journal,  which  is  not  now  published.  Our 
journal  will  then  meet  the  wants  of  that  portion  of  our  friends  who 
formerly  received  documents  in  a  pamphlet  form. 

1 1.  There  are  many  articles  that  may,  when  once  in  type,  be  pre* 
served  and  sent  out  separately.  Owing  to  the  size  of  our  columns, 
this  is  not  so  convenient  at  present. 

12.  In  the  last  place,  we  must  say,  honestly,  to  our  friends,  that  we 
cannot  go  on  with  our  weekly,  from  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the 
pecuniary  affairs  of  the  paper.  Duties  to  ourself  absolutely  require 
more  rest  from  mental  toil. 

More  reasons  might  be  given^  but  these  must  suffice.  If,  after  all, 
this  course  does  not  succeed,  the  work  can  be  given  up,  or  the  periodi- 
cal may  be  put  into  any  other  form  that  the  cause  may  demand.  It  is 
at  the  service  of  the  friends.  One  press  in  the  whole  world  is  needed 
on  this  subject  We  trust,  then,  the  Prisoners'  Friend  may  live  long 
after  its  present  conductor  shall  have  done  with  all  earthly  things. — 
May  it  live  till  every  gibbet  is  cast  down,  till  every  penitentiary  becomes 
a  school,  and  every  place  of  confinement  a  moral  hospital.  Let  the 
Prisoners^  Friend  then  go  out  on  its  great  mission.  Let  it  be  found  in 
every  cell ;  let  it  be  in  all  our  courts ;  let  it  be  found  at  every  family 
altar  and  every  workshop. 

In  the  hurried  preparation  of  our  first  number,  we  shall  not  be  able, 
fully  to  carry  out  our  plans ;  for  we  are  obliged  in  the  preparation  to 
bring  our  weekly  to  a  conclusion  at  the  same  time.  Then  the  neces- 
sary preparation  for  the  Fair  and  Festival  in  Panueil  Hall  on  the  first 
and  second  days  of  September,  also  claims  our  attention.  Several 
valuable  articles  are  in  preparation.  Many  of  our  correspondents  will 
write  for  us  much  more  readily  for  a  monthly  because  their  articles 
will  be  preserved. 

We  start  Again,  then,  in  our  great  work,  and  as  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence, the  first  number  of  the  Prisoners'  Friend  will  appear  on  the  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversary  of  the  Birth-day  of  John  Howard.  A  more 
fitting  time  could  not  be  selected.  Humbly  relying  upon  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  renewedly  consecrate  ourselves  to  this  great  and  good  work. 


BISTORT   OF  THB   PRISONERS^   FRIEND. 

It  would  make  a  singular  volume  to  trace  out  the  history  of  periodi- 
cals. Few  persons  know  the  trials  connected  with  a  public  journal, 
especially  one  of  a  reformatory  character.  We  have  lelt  that  it  was 
due  to  our  readers  to  trace  out  the  history  of  our  own  journal ;  for  it 
has  become  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  Prison-Disci- 
pline, that  as  that  subject  comes  more  and  more  into  notice,  its  pages 
will  be  read  with  deeper  interest. 
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The  first  number  was  issued  Jan.  1,  1845,  under  the  name  of 
*'  Hangman,'^  a  name  which  was  approved  by  the  more  radical,  but 
with  the  conservative  and  fastidious,  it  was  considered  a  violation  of 
taste.  It  was  not  of  our  choosing.  Sitting  one  day  in  the  study  of 
Rev.  John  Pierpont,  and  conversing  upon  the  subject,  we  said,  "  what 
title  shall  we  give  the  new  periodical  ?^'  ^*  Hongman,^^  he  replied.  It 
seemed  odd,  but  we  adopted  the  suggestion,  for  then  we  only  proposed 
to  publish  for  three  months  at  twenty-five  cents  for  the  whole  number. 
We  were  promised  assistance  from  several  friends,  among  whom  was 
our  own  brother.  The  plan  was  well  received.  About  three  thousand 
persons  became  subscribers.  Much  opposition  was  made  by  some 
presses,  but  the  periodical  lived  out  its  time,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
many  friends  it  was  continued  under  the  same  obnoxious  name,  at  one 
dollar  a  year. 

The  Boston  Recorder  remarked  ^  that  every  member  of  the  Legis* 
lature  was  to  be  provided  with  a  Hangnumy  **  We  predict,*'  continues 
the  editor,  **  that  but  few  of  them  will  be  pleased  with  their  company, 
and  if  the  friends  of  that  measure  shall  meet  with  success  enough  to 
save  them  from  hanging  themselves,  it  is  all  that  ought  to  be  expected.** 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  name  was  altered  to  Prisoners*  Friend, 
a  name  which  has  met  with  almost  universal  approbation. 

The  simple  object  in  the  origmal  form  of  the  paper  was  to  oppose 
Capital  Punishment.  But  soon  the  field  widened,  and  the  subject  of 
the  improvement  of  Prisons  and  of  Discharged  Convicts  occupied  a 
promioent  place  in  our  labors.  The  office  itself  became  ao  Intelli- 
gence Office  for  the  Discharged  Convid,  and  also  for  his  femily.  We 
have  been  cheered  on  our  way  by  many  friends.  Our  trials  have 
been  many;  among  them  has  been  the  difficulty  of  making  the  period* 
ical  pay  its  own  way.  Several  men  and  women  are  now  enlisted  in 
the  work  who  will  probably  hold  an  annual  Fair. 

Among  the  contributors  to  our  columns  have  been  the  names  of 
Channing,  Professor  Upham,  J.  A.  Andrew,  Charles  K.  Whipple, 
John  W.  Browne,  Elizabeth  Pease,  England,  and  many  others. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  is  the  only  journal  known  in  the 
world  tliat  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  Abolition  of  CVipital  Punishment  and 
the  Reformation  of  the  Criminal. 

This  is  the  third  time  that  the  periodical  has  been  changed  in  size. 
We  have  given  our  reasons  in  another  column  fpr  the  change  now 
made,  we  regret  the  suddenness  of  the  change,  but  we  cannot  go  into 
detail.  We  intend  to  wrong  no  one  in  this  matter,  but  to  seek  relief 
from  our  toil,  and  to  give  the  friends  of  the  cause  their  full  subscrip* 
tion  monthly,  instead  of  weekly.  Others  would  have  stopped  when 
we  have  pressed  on.  The  number  of  subscribers  has  been  about  two 
thousand  ;  there  are  now  about  seventeen  hundred.  Many  probably 
will  renew  their  subscription  when  the  new  form  is  well  known. 

Probably  four  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  issued.  Who 
can  estimate  the  amount  of  influence  these  ^^  winged  messengers** 
have  had  upon  the  community  ?  Doubtless  many  a  kind  mother,  or 
tender  father,  or  sister  has  been  made  glad  as  the  tidings  have  reached 
them,  that  there  was  a  periodical  to  plead  their  cause,  and  an  office  where 
the  liberated  convict  could  find  one  spot  where  he  was  welcome.     Long 
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may  this  periodical  do  its  work.  WhHe  we  live,  our  interest  in  it  caa 
never  cease,  and  when  we  have  done  with  life,  may  it  still  plead  the 
sacred  cause  of  philanthrophy  :<r— 

«» The  PriBoners'  Friend !  how  dear  that  name 

To  him  whoae  bosom  bears  within 

A  Christian  heart,  that  would  reelaim 

The  erring  from  the  paths  of  sin  ! 

And  why  may  not  some  one,  their  cause  to  plead. 

Out  from  some  modem  Nazareth  proceed  ? 

Go  fearlessly  forth,  thon  Prisonere'  Friend  i 

Thy  mission  to  the  world  proclaim  ! 
The  sacredness  of  life  defend, 
The  last  of  Adam's  race  reclaim  ! 
Preach  every  where  what  Christ  on  earth  began. 
The  Universal  brotherhood  of  man  !" 


ABTICLB  H. 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  female  Howard  as  she 
has  been  called  ?  We  have  just  been  reading  of  her  labors.  To 
encounter  crime  in  its  ever  concentrated  forms  was  her  task.  Her 
memoirs  have  been  published,  and  they  contain  many  striking  incidents 
illustrative  of  the  difficulties  and  progross  of  Prison  Reform.  We  are 
glad  to  find  such  works  upon  the  tables  of  the  benevolent,  and  even 
sometimes  in  the  libraries  of  the  critic.  When, we  see  such 
narrations,  truthfully  written,  and  carefully  indexed,  we  feel  that 
knowledge  and  virtue  are  increasing.  The  Egyptians  ranged  the 
mummies  of  their  ancestors  around  the  rooms  where  they  held  their 
family  banquets.  These  brought  to  their  recollections  many  striking 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  they  had  held  intercourse, 
or  of  whom  they  had  heard ;  these  days  have  passed ;  the  body  is 
removed  from  sight,  and  the  press  has  giyen  us,  as  it  were,  the  souls 
of  the  departed  in  books  and  type.  Such  biographies  as  Elizabeth 
Fry«  Sarah  Martin,^ohn  Howait),  and  others,  bring  them  before  us, 
and  we  feel  surrounded,  not  merely  by  the  new  casement  of  the  soul, 
but  by  the  very  soul  itself.  Well  illustrated  biographies  ate  memo* 
rials  of  the  dead,  not  less  beautiful  than 

**  The  scnlptnred  urn  and  animated  bust,*' 

and  far  more  'useful  and  instructive  than  tomWones  and  monuments. 

The  day  has  come  when  the  pen  and  the  press,  and  the  artistes 
pencil,  and  the  marvels  of  the  Daguerreotype  will  be  devoted  to  higher 
purposes  than  giving  delineations  of  the  military  hero.  Yes,  when 
we  meet,  as  we  do,  in  our  travels,  such  memoirs  as  those  of  Mra. 
Fry,  and  when  we  turn  to  the  leading  reviews,  and  find  that  iven 
questions  of  State  policy,  and  trade,  and  banking  are  forgotten,  and 
the  critic  takes  up  the  incidents  in  such  lives,  we  feel  that  a  new  and 
better  day  is  dawning  upon  the  world.     We  know  some  have  feara 
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for  the  health  of  the  republic  of  lettdlB,  and  would  even  propose 
sanitary  measures ;  but  even  were  biographies  as  common  as  tomb- 
stones, no  harm  would  be  done. 

To  give  any  connected  history  of  the  life  of  so  remarkable  a  wo- 
man as  Elizabeth  Fry,  would  be  very  difficult,  especially  when  the 
reader  is  told  that  her  memoirs  occupy  two  tRick  octavos.  A  few 
remarks,  however,  may  be  indulged  iq. 

Born  in  May,  1780,  and  dying  in  October,  1845,  Providence  gave 
her  sixty-five  years  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  works.  And  these 
years  were  thickly  crowded  with  acts  of  benevolence. 

In  her  day,  gambling,  idleness,  drinking,  swearing,  and  obscenity 
abounded  in  every  prison.  Safe  custody  wp»  the  only  thing  thought, 
and  heavy  chains  and  dreary  dungeons  the  means,  till  in  fact  the  pris- 
ons of  that  period  may  be  well  denominated  *^  hells  above  ground.^* 
Into  these  pandemoniums  Elizabeth  Fry  entered.  Life  was  treated 
as  nothing,  property  everything.  Men  were  hung  for  stealing  a 
crown.  Public  executions  were  shamefully  frequented.  Such  was 
the  law,  that  had  it  been  carried  into  effect,  it  was  calculated  that  there 
would  be  hung,  before  Old  Bailey  alone,  two  victims  every  week,  and 
four  daily,  exclusive  of  Sunday,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Mrs. 
Fry,  as  a  Quaker,  believed  in  a  religion,  which  did  not  desire  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  but  his  repentance  and  his  life.  She  became,  from 
actual  observation,  opposed  to  the  penalty  of  death.  Sanguinary 
laws,  she  said,  produced  a  sanguinary  people.  She  saved  many 
lives.  A  beautiful  and  simple  girl  passed  forged  notes  to  please  her 
lover  and  betrayer.  She  besought  LK>rd  Sidmouth  and  the  Bank  Di- 
rectors to  save  her.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  whom  she  had  a 
great  fondness  in  her  ^*  dancing  days,^^  was  urged  to  use  his  influence, 
and  this  devoted  philanthropist  even  took  him  to  the  cell  of  this  young 
victim  of  the  delusions  of  the  passions.  But  all  human  appeals 
were  vain.  The  result,  however,  was  very  Important  mitigations  in 
the  law. 

Mrs.  Fry  met,  of  course,  with  many  discouragements.  She  saw 
the  necessity  of  women-keepers  for  their  own  sex.  For  twenty  years, 
she  labored  to  persuade  the  rulers  to  substitute  matrons  for  jailors  in 
the  convict-ship ;  she  declared  that  women  should  be  under  the  care 
of  women.  For  twenty  years  she  labored  to  have  hackney-coaches 
substituted  for  open  wagons,  for  conveyances  of  the  women  to  the 
transportation  hulks.  Her  own  carriage  closed  the  procession !  Thus 
many  hideous  scenes  were  put  to  an  end  forever. 

Lionism  at  last  came.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  age.  She  was 
sought  after.  Letters  were  addressed  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Let- 
ters begging  money  and  employment  were  showered  in  upon  her. 
She  had  indeed  wrought  wonders.  To  the  newspapers  she  became  a 
lion,  and  her  prison-school  a  show-place.  Robert  Owen  published  an 
account  of  her  labors  in  1817.  But  while  praised,  eulogized,  and 
lionised  by  influential  and  distinguished  personages,  she  was  not  helped. 

Among  other  subjects  which  engaged  her  attention  was  that  of 
making  provision  for  discharged  convicts,  a  work  of  great  practical 
utility,  and  one  that  must  take  high  ground  hereafter.  One  day  she 
remarked  to  her  friend.  Miss  Neave,  **  Often  have  I  known  the  career 
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of  a  promising  young  woman  charged  with  a  first  offence,  to  end  in  a 
condemned  cell !  Were  there  but  a  refuge  for  the  young  ofienders 
my  work  would  be  less  painful.^*  Miss  Neave,  guided  by  this  reraarkf 
exerted  herself,  and  in  1822  opened  a  small  house  for  sheltering  dia- 
charged  prisoners.  Thus  was  a  great  work  begun.  The  subject  of 
providing  for  discharged  prisoners  is  now  occupying  public  attentibn. 
The  editor  is  now  directing  the  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
lecturing  every  where  upon  that  topic.  We  would  be  glad  to  receive 
any  documents  on  prison  discipline,  or  on  any  subject  connected  with 
crime.  Ed. 


ARTICLE  ni. 

PREVENTION  OF  CRIME. 

BY   DE.    W.   E.   CHAMNING. 

Government  is  bound  to  exert  a  particular  and  direct  influence.  I 
refer  to  its  duty  of  preventing  and  punishing  crime.  This  is  one  of 
the  chief  ends  of  government,  but  it  has  received  as  yet  very  little  of 
the  attention  which  it  deserves.  Government,  indeed,  has  not  been 
slow  to  punish  crime,  nor  has  society  sufiered  for  want  of  dungeons 
and  gibbets.  But  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  refonnation  of  the 
offender  have  nowhere  taken  rank  among  the  first  objects  of  legisla- 
tion. Penal  codes,  breathing  vengeance,  and  too  often  written  in 
blood,  have  been  set  in  array  against  the  violence  of  human  passions, 
and  the  legislator's  conscience  has  been  satisfied  with  enacting  these. 
Whether  by  shocking  humanity,  he  has  not  multiplied  offenders,  is  a 
question  into  which  he  would  do  wisely  to  inquire. 

On  the  means  of  preventing  crime,  I  want  time,  and  still  more  abil- 
ity, to  enlarge.  I  would  only  say  that  this  object  should  be  kept  in 
view  through  the  whole  of  legislation.  For  this  end,  laws  should  be 
as  few  and  as  simple  as  may  be  ;  for  an  extensive  and  obscure  coda 
multiplies  occasions  of  offence,  and  brings  the  citizen  unnecessarily 
tnto  collision  with  the  state.  Above  all,  let  the  laws  bear  broadly  on 
their  front  the  impress  of  justice  and  humanity,  so  that  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community  may  become  their  sanction.  Arbitrary  and 
oppressive  laws  invite  oSence,  and  take  from  disobedience  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt.  It  is  even  wise  to  abstain  from  laws,  which,  how- 
ever wise  and  good  in  themselves,  have  the  semblance  of  inequality, 
which  find  no  response  in  the  heart  of  the  citizen,  and  which  will  be 
evaded  with  little  remorse.  The  wisdom  of  legislation  is  especially 
seen  in  grafting  laws  on  conscience.  I  add,  what  seems  to  me  of 
great  importance,  that  the  penal  code  should  be  brought  to  bear  with 
Uie  sternest  impartiality  on  the  rich  and  exalted,  as  well  as  on  the  poor 
and  fallen.  Society  suffers  from  the  crimes  of  the  former,  not  less 
than  by  those  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  amount  of 
property  taken  by  theft  and  forgery,  is  small  compared  with  what  is 
taken  by  dishonest  insolvency.  Yet  the  thief  is  sent  to  prison,  and 
the  dishonest  bankrupt  lives  perhaps  in  state.  The  moral  sentiment 
of  the  community  is  thus  corrupted ;  and  for  this  and  other  solemn 
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xeasons,  a  reform  is  greatly  needed  in  the  laws  which  respect jnsolven* 
ey.  I  am  shocked  at  the  imprisonment  of  the  honest  debtor  ;  and  the 
legislation  which  allows  a  creditor  to  play  the  tyrant  over  an  inno- 
cent man,  would  disgrace,  I  think,  a  barbarous  age.  I  am  no^  less 
shocked  by  the  impunity  with  which  criminal  insolvents  continually 
escape,  and  by  the  lenity  of  the  community  towards  these  transgress- 
ors of  its  most  essential  laws. 

Another  means  of  preventing  crime,  is  to  punish  it  wisely  ;  and  by 
wise  punishment  I  mean  that  which  aims  to  reform  the  ofiender.  ,1 
know  that  this  end  of  punishment  has  been  questioned  by  wise  aiki 
good  men.  But  what  higher  or  more  practicable  end  can  be  propos- 
ed ?  You  say  we  must  punish  for  example.  But  history  shows  that 
what  is  called  exemplary  punishment,  cannot  boast  of  great  efficien- 
cy. Crime  thrives  under  severe  penalties,  thrives  on  the  blood  of  of* 
fenders.  The  frequent  exhibition  of  such  punishments,  hardens  a  peo- 
ple's heart,  and  produces  defiance  and  reaction  in  the  guilty.  Until 
recently,  government  seems  to  have  labored  to  harden  the  criminal  by 
throwing  him  into  a  crdwd  of  offenders,  into  the  putrid  atmosphere  of 
a  common  prison.  Humanity  rejoices  in  the  reform,  which,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  spreading  through  our  country.  To  remove  the  convict  from 
bad  influences,  is  an  essential  step  to  his  moral  restoration.  It  is  how- 
ever but  a  step.  To  place  him  under  the  aid  of  good  influences  is 
equally  important ;  and  here  individual  exertion  must  come  to  the  aid 
of  legislative  provisions.  Private  Christians,  selected  at  once  for  their 
judiciousness  and  philanthropy,  must  connect  themselves  with  the  sol- 
itary prisoner,  and  by  manifestations  of  a  sincere  fraternal  interest,  by 
conversation,  books  and  encouragement,  must  touch  within  him  chords 
which  have  long  ceased  to  vibrate  ;  must  awaken  new  hopes ;  must 
show  liim  that  all  is  not  lost;  that  virtue,  and  the  friendship  of  the  vir- 
tuous, and  honor,  and  immortality,  may  yet  be  secured. 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  of  the  failure  of  all  efforts  to  reclaim  crimi- 
nals. They  have  not  always  failed.  And  besides,  has  philanthropy, 
has  genius,  has  the  strength  of  humanity,  been  fairly  and  fervently 
put  forth  in  this  great  concern  ?  I  must  add  that  the  most  hopeless 
subjects  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  prisons.  That  convicts  are 
dreadfully  corrupt,  I  know ;  but  not  more  corrupt  than  some  who 
walk  at  large,  and  are  not  excluded  from  our  kindness.  The  rich 
man  who  defrauds,  is  certainly  as  criminal  as  the  poor  man  who  steals. 
The  rich  man  who  drinks  to  excess,  contracts  deeper  guilt  than  he 
who  sinks  into  this  vice  under  the  pressure  of  want.  The  young  man 
who  seduces  innocence,  deserves  more  richly  the  House  of  Correction 
than  the  unhappy  female  whom  he  allures  into  the  path  of  destruction* 
Still  more,  I  cannot  but  remember  how  much  the  guilt  of  the  convict 
results  from  the  general  corruption  of  society.  When  I  reflect,  how 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  crimes  rests  on  the  state,  how  many  of 
the  of!ences,  which  are  most  severely  punished,  are  to  be  traced  to 
neglected  education,  to  early  squalid  want,  to  temptations  and  expos- 
ures which  society  might  do  much  to  relieve,  —  I  feel  that  a  spirit  of 
mercy  should  temper  legislation  ;  that  we  should  not  sever  ourselves 
80  widely  from  our  fallen  brethren ;  that  we  should  recognise  in 
ffaem  the  countenance  and  claims  of  humanity. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  GALLOWS  SHALL  BE  CAST  DOWN. 

BY  J.  6.  ADAMS. 

*«  Away  with  the  executioner  and  the  execution,  and  the  very  name  of  its 
engine,  —  not  merely  ftom  the  limbi,  but  from  the  very  thoughts,  the  eyes, 
the  ears  of  Roman  citizens !  For  not  aloiie  the  occurrence  and  the  endu- 
rance of  all  these  things,  but  also  the  liability,  the  apprehension,  even  the 
mere  mention  of  them,  are  unworthy  of  a  Roman  eitiien  and  a  free  jnan.*' 

-— ClOXRO. 

The  Gallows  shall  be  cast  down !  Encouragiagi  indeed,  to  its  true 
friends,  is  the  progress  of  this  ^'  one  idea.'^  It  is  truthfully  written  on 
the  present ;  it  will  bo  joyfully  realized  in  the  future. 

The  first  bold  declarations  of  this  idea  were  met  by  some  Chris- 
tians with  the  cry  of  *^  Infidelity  !  —  a  denial  of  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures !  —  Moses  taught  capital  punishment,  and  Christ  sanctioned 
Moses ;  and  so  this  institution  of  death  was  made  a  part  of  Christ^ 
ianity,  and  he  who  would  abolish  it  would  dishonor  the  Christian 
religion  !  ^'  Into  the  discussion  of  this  question  went  the  friends  and 
opponents  of  the  gallows.  And  the  old  Jewish  law  was  examined ; 
and  the  black  Hebrew  roots  were  dug  up  and  turned  over,  and  the 
dust  and  mould  beaten  from  them ;  and  Greek  and  Latin  were  set 
this  way  and  that  again ;  and  logic  and  theology  made  to  measure 
their  weapons.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  Plainly,  that  the  Jews  under 
Moses  are  no  guides  to  us  in  the  framing  of  civil  codes ;  that  if  we 
are  not  to  take  life  as  they  did,  in  case  of  more  than  thirty  capital 
ofiences,  neither  are  we  to  take  it  in  any  instance  ;  that,  if  we  may 
not  stone,  decapitate,  saw  asunder,  or  crucify,  neither  may  we  strangle. 
It  must  needs  be,  we  suppose,  that  we  have  all  this  controversy  to  find 
out  this  plain  truth.  But  let  us  be  thankful  the  truth  is  made  so  plain 
now.  The  controversy  will  lead  us  to  understand  theil  Christ  came 
not  to  sanction  the  death-code  of  Moses ;  ^^  not  to  destroy  men's  lives, 
but  to  save  them.**  We  never  hear  him  requiring  blood  for  blood. 
It  is  mercy^s,  it  is  lovers  law,  which  he  speaks.  Sanguinary  punish* 
ments  must  disappear  before  the  increasing  and  undying  light. 

A  cry  for  the  public  safety  was  heard,  also,  when  this  question 
arose.  Public  safety !  where  would  this  be,  if  capital  punishment 
should  be  abolished  ?  And  on  went  the  work  of  investigation,  and 
out  came  to  the  world  page  after  page  of  truth.  Denmark,  Russia, 
Tuscany,  Belgium,  all  gave  answer,  that  the  modification  or  abolition 
of  this  punishment  effected  no  such  dreaded  evil  as  the  increase  of 
crime.  And  evidences  to  this  effect  are  still  accumulating ;  and  the 
contest  of  opinion  is  now  fairly  set  in.  Reason  and  Scripture,  Logic 
and  Philanthropy,  Jewish  and  Christian  law,  each  shall  have  their 
questions  answered,  and  their  authorities  duly  respected.  Churchman 
and  Come-outer,  Conservative  and  Radical,  call  for  the  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty. 

Strong  are  the  reasons  for  this  abolition.  It  is  urged,  because  the 
preponderance  of  the  Scriptural  argument  is  in  favor  of  such  a 
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reform  ;  because  it  is  a  settled  axiom,  that  the  certainty  of  punishment 
is  a  much  more  effectual  restraint  from  crime,  than  its  severity  ;  because 
it  is  all  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  fear  of  a  possible  chance  of  death 
—  that  end  to  which  we  know  we  all  must  sooner  or  later  come  —  has 
*oflen  much  effect  in  deterring  men  from  any  act  to  which  they  are 
impelled  by  any  powerful  passion  or  motive  ;  because  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  hang  a  man  who  has  committed  a  murder,  for  the  protection 
of  society  against  the  repetition  of  the  act,  —  other  means  of  pun- 
ishment and  protection  being  available ;  because  nothing  short  of  an 
absolute  and  demonstrable  necessity  can  justify  the  maintenance  of 
the  death  penalty,  and  this  has  in  no  case  yet  been  proved  ;  because 
capital  punishment  is  of\en  fatally  pernicious,  and  attended  with  most 
demoralizing  and  brutalizing  influences  on  society,  —  multiplying  the 
Tery  crime  which  it  vainly  seeks  to  prevent,  by  imitating  and  suggest- 
ing it,  so  that  the  hangman  is  himself  the  direct  or  indirect  cause  of 
more  murders  than  he  ever  punishes  or  avenges ;  because  it  is  founded 
on  the  pernicious  principle  of  vengeance  ;  because  this  punishment  of 
death  is  irremediable, —  numerous  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
innocence  has  suffered,  and  it  may  be  thus  in  multitudes  of  instances 
in  the  future ;  because,  by  abolishing  the  publicity  of  executions,  our 
own  law  has  already  half  acknowledged  their  inutilityi  if  not  their  perni- 
cious influence,  as  deterring  examples ;  and,  once  more,  because  there 
exists  abundant  testimony  in  the  experiments  already  made  in  other 
countries  less  enlightened  and  civilized  than  our  t>wn,  to  the  safety 
and  probable  influence  that  would  attend  the  proposed  reform.* 

Such  is  the  strong  call,  and  it  will  be  answered.  Many  of  our  own 
states  are  now  moving  aright  to  it.  Remarkable  changes  of  opinion 
have  taken  place,  where  discussions  in  reference  to  the  expediency  or 
inexpediency  of  capital  punishments  have  been  held.  Michigan  has 
first  voted  right  in  this  work  ;  and  she  will  not  be  long  alone.  Our 
own  land  shall  repudiate  this  outrage  on  humanity  ;  and  other  lands 
shall,  by  example,  respond  Amen !  Let  the  light  continue  to  shine  ; 
let  the  word  continue  to  be  uttered, 

**  Till  Dagon,  from  hit  basement  riven. 
Falls  down  before  the  ark  of  heaven." 

It  must  fall,  if  the  opposite  opinions  can  have  fair  conflict.  There 
is  no  alternative  but  defeat  for  the  gallows-defenders,  the  gallows- 
•ustainers,  the  gallows  goers.  Vi^hat  if  old  conservatives,  who  never 
will  budge  one  inch  out  of  their  tracks  till  they  are  pushed. or  drawn 
out,  shall  say,  as  did  one  of  the  old  school,  of  whom  I  heard 
recently  in  Boston,  *'  that  the  idea  of  an  execution  once  more  is 
really  refreshing ;  it  indicates  the  public  safety  ?  '*  What  if  some 
magistrate,  in  prejudice  unbefitting  his  station,  shall  go  for  ^'  stretch- 
ing hemp,"  that  we  may  have  orderly  times  again  ?  t  Or  what  if 
church  and  state  yet  adhere,  with  renewed  grasp,  to  this  detestable 
error  ?  Just  for  the  present,  perhaps,  this  must  needs  be ;  though 
that  more  human  life  may  be  sacrificed  the  while  makes  us  sick  at 
heart.    Yet  we  must  not  despair  of  the  right.    Our  truth  will  prevail. 

*  These  reasons  are  condensed  from  a  recent  popular  report. 
t  A  Rhode  Island  Judge  ! 
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The  people  shall  hear  it ;  our  Rulers,  our  Judges,  our  Beverend  men, 
our  Conservatives,  our  Radicals,  all  shall  hear  it.  They  shall  be  chal- 
lenged to  meet  it ;  and,  as  they  fail, so  all  the  louder  shall  truth^s  voice 
he  heard,  and  all  the  surer  shall  her  triumphs  be  won.  Therefore, 
let  us  not  be  weary  in  our  well-doing  for  this  cause  of  God  and  man.* 
The  Gallows  shall  be  cast  down  I  Let  us,  in  truth^s  name,  make 
this  our  sure  word  of  prophecy,  and  in  its  cheering  spirit  move  onward. 
—  Our  Day, 


ARTICLE  V. 

TREATMENT  OF  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS. 

This  subject  is  dow  occupying  the  attention  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  philanthropists,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  old  world. 
It  is  one  which  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  it  occupying  the  prominent  place  which  it  so  eminently  de- 
serves. We  believe  in  this  great  work.  Massachusetts  is  now  lead- 
ing the  way.  Her  farm  school  and  her  institution  for  juvenile  o0end- 
ers  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  of  her  citizens  in  this 
great  work.  And  if  there  were  no  other  evidence,  the  institution  now 
building  at  Westborough  would  be  sufficient.  This  village  is  about 
thirty  miles  from  Boston.  To  carry  out  this  great  object  one  individ- 
ual gave  810,000,  and  then  offered  810,000  more,  provided  the  state 
would  appropriate  as  much,  which,  we  believe,  has  since  been  granted. 
But  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  an  account  now  before  us,  which 
will  better  show  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution,  than  any  words  of 
our  own.  We  believe  in  presenting  this  subject  in  the  very  first  num- 
bers of  our  monthly,  we  are  doing  an  eminently  practical  work.  In 
visiting  prisons,  we  have  long  felt  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution, 
and  welrust  the  work  will  go  on  till  every  state  shall  have  its  institu- 
tion for  juvenile  offenders.  We  want  to  see  the  time  when  govern- 
ment shall  do  what  is  now  doing  by  private  benevolence.  Why 
should  not  government  make  as  ample  provision  for  reforming  crimi- 
nals, as  for  any  other  purpose  ?  It  was  a  beautiful  idea  of  Dymond  in 
his  Essays,  that  the  government  should  consider  itself  as  a  parent 
Taking  this  ground,  we  can  readily  see  how  the  whole  principle  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  changed.  But  we  cannot  withhold  the  article  be- 
fore us.  The  necessity  of  such  an  institution  may  be  appreciated, 
'  when  we  call  to  mind  the  fact,  that  in  the  first  nine  months  of  last 
year  ninety  «five  lads,  fifly-six  of  whom  were  arrested  for  larceny, 
were  committed  to  prison,  where  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  contam- 
inating influences  of  hardened  convicts.  We  give  an  extract  from  the 
history  of  this  institution  now  in  progress,  and  hereafter  shall  follow 
up  the  work  as  it  proceeds  to  its  completion  :^« 

'^  In  April,  1846,  three  Commissioners  were  appointed,  by  the  Grof . 
emor  and  Council,  to  select  and  purchase  on  eligible  site  for  a  State 
Manual  Labor  School,  and  to  procure  plans  and  estimates  for  suitable 
buildings  thereon — said  lot  of  land  to  consist  of  not  less  than  fifty  acres 
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—end  to  accomplish  this  object,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was 
appropriated.  The  Commissioners  (Messrs^  R.  Rantoul  of  Beverfy, 
A.  D.  Foster  of  Worcester,  and  L.  Pomeroy  of  Pittsfield)  in  the 
course  of  the  year  selected  the  town  of  Westborough  as,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  eligible  place  for  the  proposed  School,  and  purchased  the 
farm  of  L.  Peters,  Esq.,  containing  about  180  acres,  for  this  purpose, 
A  more  beautiful  location,  it  is  believed,  could  not  have  been  selected 
in  the  State.  It  is  elevated  ground,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of 
the  country  around,  and  from  the  building,  when  completed,  the  spec- 
tator will  see  on  one  side,  (in  the  language  of  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Commercial)  *  the  clear  waters  of  Chauncey  Pond,  (a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  covering  181  acres)  laving  the  beach  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  stretching  away  toward  the  cultivated  lands  on  the 
South  and  West ;  and  upon  the  other  side,  the  uneven  ground  of  the 
Bay  State,  cultivated  to  its  highest  extent,  and  divided  by  heavy  stone 
walls  into  orchard  and  meadow,  woodland  and  pasture,  in  a  pleasant 
and  tasteful  variety.  All  around  are  the  quiet  and  beauty  of  a  New  ' 
England  landscape.  Here  and  there  appear  farm-houses  with  their 
adjacent  buildings  and  barns,  in  the  midst  of  old  homesteads ;  and  in 
the  distance  the  steepled  church,  the  rural  village,  and  the  Western 
(Worcester)  Railroad,  oftentimes  with  its  trains  of  smoking  cars,  fills 
up  the  scene.     In  natural  loveliness  the  spot  is  unsurpassed.' 

*'  The  building  is  on  a  beautiful  eminence,  and  is  to  be  three  stories 
in  front  and  two  in  the  rear,  with  granite  basement,  and  two  towers  70 
feet  in  height.'  It  is  to  be  200  feet  in  length,  and  160  feet  in  width, 
with  a  large  open  area,  or  play-ground  in  the  centre.  There  will  be 
a  large  room  for  a  chapel — also  school- rooms,  ^zc;  and  77  separate 
dormitories  in  each  wing,  and  two  tiers  of  bunks  in  a  large  room  in 
each  story — making  accommodations  for  300  boys  in  all.  The  base- 
ment and  one  story  are  already  huili,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  main 
building  will  be  ready  for  the  roof,  if  the  weather  should  continue  fa- 
vorable, in  about  a  month  ;  and  tho  whole  establishment  ready  for  oc- 
cupation on  the  1st  of  December^  1848. 

^^  The  farm  cost  $9,000,  and  the  contract  for  the  building  is  $52,- 
000,  the  lowest  sum  offered.  It  is  deemed  exceedingly  desirable  that 
about  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  farm,  should  be  at- 
tached to  it — and  it  is  believed  the  Legislature  will  authorize  the  pur- 
chase, both  on  the  ground  of  convenience  and  economy. 

^*  The  government  of  this  institution  is  to  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Sev- 
en Trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Grovemor  and  Council.  The 
Trustees  are  to  have  a  geoeral  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  School 
— to  appoint  a  Superintendent,  a  Steward,  Teachers,  and  such  other 
officers  as  may  be  necessary — and  to  prepare  a  code  of  by-laws  for 
the  government  of  the  School ;  subject,  in  all  cases,  to  the  approval  of 
the  Governor  and  Council. 

**  By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  establishing  this  School,  when  any  boy 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence,  punish- 
able by  imprisonment,  (except  for  life,)  such  boy  may  be  sentenced 
either  to  the  State  Reform  School,  or  to  such  punishment  as  is  now  pro: 
vided  by  law  for  the  same  offence.  Any  boy  so  sent  to  this  School, 
shall  be  there  kept,  disciplined,  instructed,  employed,  and  governed, 
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until  he  shall  be  either  reformed  or  dischai^d,  or  shall  be  bound  out 
by  said  Trustees,  as  apprentice  or  servant  to  some  inhabitant  of  this 
dommonwealth,  or  shall  be  remanded  to  prison,  under  the  sentence  of 
the  Court  as  incorrigible,  upon  information  of  the  Trustees.''      Ed. 


ARTiOLB  VI. 

INTERFERENCE  WITH  PRISON  REGULATIONS. 

BT  REV.   EUSSELL  STEEETER. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  that^thero  are  two  sides  to  every  question.  But 
general  sayings  have  their  exceptions,^  I  suppose.  There  is  a  question 
which  is  often  proposed,  that  seems  to  have  hardly  one  side  to  it,  viz : 
**  What  business  have  we  to  pry  into  the  afiairs  and  regulations  of  jails 
and  prisons,  which  are  conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  ?  or, 
why  meddle  with  those  matters  ?"  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  such 
inquiries — and  they  are  often  proposed  in  import,  though  not  in  the 
same  form  or  words — indicate  any  thing  but  an  enlightened  and  gen- 
erous regard  for  the  just  treatment  and  welfare  of  that  unfortunate 
portion  of  our  fellow  beings,  —  our  own  acquaintances  and  friends,  in 
many  instances,  —  who  became  the  inmates  of  prisons  of  various  de- 
scriptions. For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  duties  of  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness, which  we  owe  to  those  who  are  truly  convicted  of  really  crimi- 
nal deeds,  have  we  not  reason  to  believe  there  are  many  who  are  con- 
demned to  the  severe  suf!erings  of  imprisonment,  who  are  either  entirely 
innocent  of  the  offences  alleged  against  them,  or,  who  are  far  less  crim- 
inal than  they  are  made  to  appear  to  be,  before  the  Court  by  which  they 
are  adjudged  to  punishment  ?  Of  this  serious  fact,  we  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Courts  are  all  imperfect,  and  the  best  jurors  and  judges 
are  liable  to  be  deceived  by  wrong  testimony  and  false  coloring  of  facts. 
And  beside  this,  not  only  are  our  laws,  in  many  respects,  unreasonably 
severe,  but  the  oversight  of  the  administrations  of  prison  government 
is  frequently  so  lax  and  inefficient,  that  gross  injustice  is  done  by  the 
rashness  and  violence  of  unsuitable  public  servants.  Not  only  ma? 
the  innocent  suffer  unjustly,  but  the  criminals  even  suffer  beyond  their 
deserts  in  ten-fold  severity. 

Now,  should  not  these  matters  be  looked  into,  both  that  no  injustice 
niay  be  done,  as  laws  now  are,  beyond  what  the  regular  execution  of 
imperfect  laws  renders  unavoidable,  and  that  proper  measures  may  be 
taken  for  the  alteration  of  our  laws  for  the  better  ?  Have  we  not 
much  reason  to  believe  that  the  efforts  which  have  already  been  put 
forth  in  behalf  of  prisoners  and  in  favor  of  prison  reform,  have  done 
immense  good  in  the  demartment  of  benevolent  exertion  to  which  they 
have  been  directed  ?  Has  not  a  new  and  beneficent  action  been  ex- 
cited in  the  public  mind  and  heart,  which  promises  —  if  judiciously 
pursued  —  the  most  desirable  results  ?  Hence  have  we  not  reason  to 
respect  and  honor  the  philanthropic  individuals,  who  with  honest  souls, 
have  gone  foremost  in  these  labors  of  love  and  mercy  ?     In  certain 
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cases  they  may  have  gone  to  the  extreme  in  forming  opinions,  fron|  a 
momentary  survey  of  prisons,  and  made  unjust  reports,  in  cases  where 
our  jailors  are  humane  and  kind.  Strange  if  it  were  not  so.  But,  I 
look  at  their  enterprise,  as  a  whole  ;  at  their  labors,  as  they  were  in« 
tended  ;  and  the  excellent  influence  which  has  been  exerted  generally ; 
and  certainly  they  are  entitled  to  much  respect  and  hearty  encourage- 
ments. 


AMICLB  VII. 

LOVE  IS  POWER. 

DAVID  IKD  SAtJL. 

Am  affecting  and  beautiful  example  dccurs  in  the  history  of  David. 
Pursued  by  Saul  in  the  wilderness  of  Engedi,  he  was  lying  concealed 
with  his  few  followers  in  a  cave,  when  the  king  and  his  party  entered. 
David  might  have  killed  the  king  if  he  had  chosen,  and  his  friends  ad- 
vised him  to  do  it.  But  he  resolved  upon  a  better  course.  He  only 
cut  off  the  skirt  of  SauPs  robe.  When  the  king  had  departed,  David 
followed  and  called  aAer  him.  The  rest  may  be  told  in  the  language 
of  Scripture.  ^And  when  Saul  looked  behind  him,  David  stooped 
with  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  bowed  himself.  And  David  said  to 
Saul,  Wherefore  hearest  thou  men's  words,  saying.  Behold,  David 
seeketh  thy  hurt  ?  Behold,  this  day  thine  eyes  have  seen  how  that 
the  Lord  had  delivefft  thee  to-day  into  mine  hand  in  the  cave:  and 
some  bade  me  kill  thee  ;  but  mine  eye  spared  thee  :  and  I  said,  I  will 
not  put  forth  mine  hand  against  my  lord  ;  for  he  is  the  Lord's  anoint- 
ed : — Moreover,  my  father,  see  ;  yea,  see  the  skirt  of  thy  robe  in  my 
hand ;  for  in  that  I  cut  off  the  skirt  of  thy  robe  and  killed  thee  not, 
know  thou  and  see  that  there  is  neither  evil  nor  transgression  in  mine 
hand.  And  I  have  not  sinned  against  thee  ;  yet  thou  liuntest  my  soul 
to  take  it  The  Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee,  and  the  Lord 
avenge  me  of  thee  :  but  mine  hand  shell  not  be  upon  thee.  As  saith 
the  proverb  of  the  ancients,  Wickedness  proceedeth  from  the  wicked  : 
bat  mine  hand  shall  not  be  upon  thee.  After  whom  is  the  king  of  Israel 
come  out  ?  after  whom  dost  thou  pursue  ?  after  a  dead  dog,  after  a 
flea  ?  The  Lord,  therefore,  be  judge,  and  judge  between  me  and  thee, 
and  see,  and  plead  my  cause,  and  deliver  me  out  of  thine  hand.  And 
it  came  to  pass  when  David  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  these  words 
unto  Saul,  that  Saul  said.  Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David  ?  And  Saul 
lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept  And  he  said  to  David  thou  art  more 
righteous  tlian  I :  for  thou  hast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas  I  have  re- 
warded thee  evil.  And  thou  hast  showed  this  day  how  that  thou  hast 
dwelt  with  me :  forasmuch  as,  when  the  Lord  hacf  delivered  me  into 
thine  hand,  thou  killedst  me  not  For  if  a  man  find  his  enemy,  will 
he  let  him  go  well  away  ?  Wherefore  the  Lord  reward  thee  good  for 
that  thou  hast  done  unto  me  this  day.*     1  Sam.  xxiv.  7—19. 
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^  iUfSGOOTl  OF  SMPKBOR  AUGUSTUS, 

Seneca  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  Boman  emperor  Augustus  which 
comes  to  precisely  the  same  purpose.  After  many  plots  had  been 
formed  against  him,  and  suppressed  by  the  usual  forcible  means,  the 
emperor  was  informed  of  one  planned  by  Cinna,  for  putting  him  to 
death  when  engaged  at  sacrifices  in  the  temple.  He  was  greatly  dis- 
quieted ;  and  the  more  so,  as  a  yonng  nobleman,  for  whom  he  had  a 
regard,  was  engaged  in  the  conspiracy.  It  distressed  Augustus  to  find 
that  the  taking  of  his  life  should  be  thought  good  senrice  by  however 
small  a  portion  of  the  Roman  people.  He  almost  thought  it  'would 
be  better  for  him  u>  die  at  onee,  than  retain  a  life  which  pnly  could 
be  preserved  by  continually  visiting  others  with  death. — Finding  him 
so  much  troubled,  his  wife  Livin  entreated  that  he  would  for  once 
hear  a  woman^s  counsel.  *^  Do,^  said  she,  ^^  like  a  physician  who,  when 
common  remedies  fail,  tries  the  contrary .^ — ^You  have  ^t  nothing  hith- 
erto by  severity. — ^Try  now  what  mercy  will  do. — -Forgive  Uinna, 
vyho,  being  discovered,  can  now  do  you  no  harm.  The  act  will  re- 
ward itself  in  reputation.^'  It  is  a  pity  she  thought  not  of  superior 
motives. 

Augustus  resolved  to  follow  his  wife^s  advice.  He  called  Cinna  be- 
fore him,  and  dismissing  all  attendants,  told  him  that  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered. He  then  reminded  him  of  former  clc^mency,  and  lectured 
him  on  the  folly  as  well  as  wickedness  of  his  design.  *'*'  Well,  Cinna,*' 
said  he  at  last,  ^'  the  life  I  gave  you  once  as  an  enemy,  I  will  now  give 
you  as  a  traitor  and  parricide,  and  this  shall  be  the  last  reproach  I 
shall  ever  address  to  you.  For  the  time  to  .^ome  there  shall  be  no 
other  contention  betwixt  you  and  me,  than  which  shall  outdo  the  oth- 
er in  point  of  friendship.'* 

The  intending  parricide  was  confounded  by  this  generosity.  Pro- 
moted by  Augustus  to  the  consulship,  he  became  faithfully  attached  to 
him,  and  in  the  end  made  the  emperor  his  heir.  And  this  was  the 
last  conspiracy  ever  formed  against  Augustus.. 

LOTTIS  PHILLIFPE. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Phillippe  in  France, 
similar  conspiracies  were  of  continual  occurrence,  and  the  intended 
assassin  was  invariably  punished  with  death.  At  length  a  more  mer- 
ciful plan  was  adopted  ;  the  criminal  was  only  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment. From  that  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Augustus,  attempts  to  cut  off 
the  kinff's  life  totally  ceased.  What  force  could  not  do  was  accom- 
plished oy  gentleness.  ' 

WTLLUM  OEART. 

To  show  the  same  principle  in  a  totally  different  sphere  of  life,  we 
quote  from  the  Manchester  Times  an  anecdote  of  the  late  William 
Grrant,  of  the  firm  of  Grant  Brothers,  a  man  remarkable  for  the  great 
liberality  of  his  nature.  Many  years  ago  a  warehouse-man  publish- 
ed a  scurrilous  pamphlet,  in  which  he  endeavored,  but  very  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  hold  up  the  house  of  Grant  Brothers  to  public  ridicule. 
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Wiliiam  remarked  that  the  man  would  live  to  repent  what  he  had 
done ;  and  this  was  conveyed  1^  some  tale-bearer  to  the  libeller,  who 
said,  ^  Oh,  I  suppose  he  thinks  I  shall  some  time  or  other  be  in  his 
debt ;  but  I  will  take  good  care  of  that'"  It  happens,  however,  that  a 
roan  in  business  cannot  always  choose  who  shall  be  his  creditors.  The 
pamphleteer  became  a  bankrupt,  and  the  brothers  held  an  acceptance 
at  his  whiefa  had  been  endorsed  to  them  by  the  drawer,  who  had  also 
become  a  bankrupt.  The  wantonly  libelled  men  had  thus  become 
creditors  of  the  libeller  f  They  now  had  it  in  their  power  to  make 
him  repent  of  his  audacity.  He  could  not  obtain  his  certificate  with- 
out their  signature,  and  without  it,  he  could  not  enter  into  business 
again.  He  had  obtained  the  number  of  signatures  required  by  the 
bankrupt  law,  except  one.  It  seemed  folly  to  hope  that  the  firm  of 
the  ^^  brotbersi"  would  supply  the  deficiency.  What !  they  who  had 
cruelly  been  made  the  laughins-stocks  of  the  public,  forget  the  wrong 
and  favor  the  wrong-doer  ?  He  despaired.  But  the  claims  of  a  wife 
and  children  forced  him  bI  last  to  make  the  application.  Humbled  by 
misery,  he  presented  himself  at  the  counting-house  of  the  wrongeo. 
Mr.  William  Grant  was  there  alone,  and  his  first  words  to  the  deUn- 
4}uent  were,  ^  Shut  the  door»  sir  !**  sternly  uttered.  The  door  was 
•hut,  and  the  libeller  stood  trembling  before  the  libelled.  He  told  his 
tfrle,  and  produced  his  certificate,  which  was  instantly  clutched  in  the 
hand  of  the  injured  merchant.  *^  You  wrote  a  pamphlet  agunst  us 
once,^*  said  Mr.  Grant.  The  supplicant  expected  to  see  his  parchment 
thrown  into  the  fire.  But  this  was  not  its  destination.  Mr.  Grant 
took  a  pen,  and  writing  something  upon  the  document,  handed  it  back 
to  the  bankrupt  He,  poor  wretch,  expected  to  see  "  rogue,  scoun- 
drel, libeller'*  inscribed ;  but  there  was,  in  fair  round  characters,  the 
signature  of  tlie  firm.  — ^  We  make  it  a  rule,'.'  said  Mr.  Grant,  **  never 
to  refuse  signing  the  certificate  of  an  honest  tradesman,  and  we  have 
never  heard  that  you  were  anything  else."  The  tears  started  into  the 
poor  man's  eyes.  **  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  '*  my  saying  was  true !  I 
said  you  would  live  to  repent  writing  that  pamphlet.  I  did  not  m^^ 
It  as  a  threat  I  only  meant  that  some  day  you  would  know  us  better, 
and  be  sorry  you  had  fried  to  injure  us  at  that  time.  I  see  you  re- 
pent of  it  now."  ^  I  do,  I  do,"  said  the  grateful  man  ;  ^*  I  bitterly  re- 
pent it."  *^  Well,  well,  my  dear  fellow,  you  know  us  now.  How  do 
you  get  on  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  T'  The  poor  man  stated 
that  he  had  friends  who  could  assist  him  when 'his  certificate  was  ob- 
tained. **  But  how  are  you  off  in  the  meantime  r"  And  the  answer 
was,  that,  havinj^  given  up  every  farthing  to  his  creditors,  he  had  been 
compelled  to  stint  his  family  of  even  common  necessaries,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  pay  the*  cost  of  his  certificate.  **  My  dear  fellow, 
this  will  not  do ;  vour  family  mosf  not  sufier.  Be  kind  enough  to 
take  this  ten-pound  note  to  your  wife  from  me.  There,  there,  my 
dear  fellow.  Nay,  don't  cry,  it  will  be  all  well  with  you  yet  Keep 
up  your  spirits,  set  to  work  like  a  man,  and  you  will  raise  your  head 
among  us  yet."  The  overpowered  man  endeavored  in  vain  to  express 
his  thanks:  the  swelling  in  his  throat  forbade  words.  He  put  his 
handkerchief  to  his  face,  and  4rent  out  of  the  door  crying  like  a 
child.  —  CAafli6er«'  Miscellany. 
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ARTIOLS  Vni. 

EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 

We  have  been  reading  Elihu  Burritt's  description  of  this  Eoglish 
poet.  We  were  peculiarly  struck  with  a  remark  which  will  apply  to 
many  poets,  especially  those  whose  writings  we  have  collected  in  our 
work  entitled  "  Voices  from  Prison."  Burritt  sayi  of  Elliott,  **  If  he 
had  never  been  familiar  with  misery  he  nerer  would  have  written 
poetry.'*  In  writing  to  Lord  Brougham,  he  touchingly  remarks,  "  My 
pencil  is  dipped  in  sadness  and  familiar  with  shadow.*^  Mr.  Elliott 
is  a  thorough  radical.  There  is  a  glow  of  earnestness  about  bis 
poetry;  and  it  is '  as  beautiful  as  the  light  of  truth.  He  sends  forth 
those  great  truths  which  come  scorching  the  tyrant  and  the  slave. 
He  has  been  called  by  various  names,  such  as  "  Corn-Law  Rhymer,** 
and  the  ^*  Poet  of  the  Beggars !  **  But  what  cares  he  for  the  sneering 
critic  ?  He  feels  for  the  poor  man  because  he  has  felt  his  wrongs, 
and  he  can  give  them  a  burning  eloquence. 

But  the  remark  of  Burritt  to  us  seems  to  possess  great  power. 
We  once  said  to  a  discharged  convict,  '*  well,  I  suppose,  you  will  write 
no  more  poetry,**  for  he  had  uttered  some  sweet  strains  in  his  cell. 
He  made  no  reply  that  we  remember. 

The  truth  is, 

**  Moit  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong  i 
They  learn  in  lufferiBg  what 
They  teach  in  song."  Shkllxt. 

So  it  is.  Adversity  refines,  strengthens,  and  purifies  the  soul.  It 
is  the  great  nursery  of  human  genius.  'In  this  way,  God  compensates 
the  sufierings  of  our  race.  This  is  a  blessed  truth.  A  thousand 
instances  are  furnished  by  the  historian.  We  close  with  the  words  of 
Madam  Guyon,  who  was  imprisoned  ten  years  :  — 

'  ^  Xiove  coDstUutea  my  orime  ; 

For  thif  they  keen  me  here. 
Impriioned  thus  so  long  a  time, 

For  Him  I  hold  lo  dear. 
And  yet  I  am,  aa  when  I  came, 
The  eubject  of  thii  bcfly  flame.*'  £|>. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  ORPHAN  BOY*S  TALE. 

Stay,  lady,  stay,  for  mercv*a  take. 

And  hear  a  helpless  orphan's  tale  ; 
Ah !  sure  my  looks  must  pity  wake, 

'Tie  want  that  makes  my  eheek  so  pale. 
Tet  I  was  once  a  mother's  pride, 

And  my  hrare  father's  hope  and  joy  ; 
But  in  the  Nile's  proud  fight  he  died, 

And  I  am  now  an  orphan  boy. 
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Poor  foolish  chiM  1  bow  pleased  wm  I 

When  newe  of  Hetson't  Ttetory  oMie, 
Along  the  crowded  streeU  to  fly, 

And  tee  the  lighted  windows  flame  ! 
To  force  me  home  my  mother  soaght, 

She  could  not  bear  to  see  my  joy ; 
For  with  my  lather^s  life  *twas  bought. 

And  made  me  a  poor  orphan  hoy. 

The  peop]e*s  shonts  were  long  and  lond. 

My  mother,  shuddering,  ^closed  her  ears  > 
^'  Rejoice  !  rejoice  !  **  still  cried  the  crowd ; 

My  mother  answered  with  her  tears 
**  Why  are  yon  trying  thus/'  said  I, 

"  while  others  laugh  and  shout  with  joy  ? 
She  kissed  me  -^  and  with  such  a  sigh  i 

She  called  me  her  poor  orphan  boy. 


n 


**  Wbtki  is  an  orphan  boy  ?  "  1  cried, 

As  in  her  face  I  looked,  and  smiled ; 
My  mother  through  her  tears  replied, 

«« You'll  know  too  soon,  ill-fated  child  !  " 
And  now  they  Ve  tolled  my  mother's  knell. 

And  I'm  no  more  a  parentis  joy ; 
O  lady,  I  hare  learned  too  well 

What  *tis  to  he  an  oifihan  boy. 

Oh  !  were  I  by  your  bonnty  fbdS 

Nay,  gentle  lady,  do  not  ohide  — 
Trust  me,  I  mean  to  earn  my  hread  > 

The  sailor's  orphan  boy  has  pride. 
Lady,  you  weep  i  —  ha  f  —  this  to  me  ? 

Yon  '11  giTC  me  clothing,  food,  employ  f 
Look  down,  dear  parents !  look,  and  see 

Yo«r  happy,  happy,  orphan  boy  !  —  Ar#,  OfWs  Potms. 


ABXICLB  IX. 

I 

STATISTICS  OF  CRIME. 

Wb  design  to  present  in  our  monthly  coi^densed  facts,  and  statistics 
in  regard  to  crime.  A  journal  has  long  been  wanting  where  the 
friend  of  Prison  Reform  could  lay  their  hands  upon  statistics  in  a 
convenient  form.  Our  weekly  furnished  such  facts,  but  they  were 
soon  lost  sight  of  in  that  fo^m.  Now  the  friends  will  be  able  to  pre- 
eenre  them  for  future  use.  That  we  may  present  a  correct  view 
"we  invite  prison-keepers,  clerks  of  courts,  dec.,  to  send  Reports.  For 
the  following  summary  we  are  indebted  to  that  excellent  daily,  the 
Boston  Bee. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  has  prepared  an  abstract  of 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Attorney  for  the  county  of  Suffoiki  and  the 
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District  Attorneys,  from  which  abstract  we  gather  the  following :  The 
whole  number  of  offences  prosecuted  within  this  Commonwealth, 
during  the  year  1847,  amounts  to  3,907,  viz :  offences  against  the  per- 
son, feloniously,  36  ;  against  the  person,  not  feloniously,  298 ;  against 
property  with  violence,  165;  against  property  without  violence,  591 ; 
other  offences,  S,217,  more  than  one  half  of  which  were  for  violations 
of  the  license  law.  The  cost  of  the  prosecutions  is  set  down  at 
f  40,087,  which  sum  does  not  include  jury  fees,  etc.,  but  only  the 
"  taxable  '*  costs. 

The  attorney  for  Suffolk  reports  1,327  prosecutions ; — offences 
against  the  person,  feloniously,  11 ;  against  the  person,  not  felonious- 
ly, 136 ;  against  property,  with  violence,  49  ;  against  property,  with«> 
out  violence,  351 ;  violations  of  the  license  law,  337  ;  prosecutions  of 
brothels,  157 ;  other  offences,  208.     The  costs  are  stated  at  $16,135. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  business  referred  to  above,  Mr.  Parker, 
the  Attorney  for  Suffolk,  attended  to  thirty -three  cases  in  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  and  to  one  case  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  all 
of  which  the  Commonwealth  was  a  party.  On  the  application  of  the 
Governor  he  gave  thirty-three  written  opinions  relative  to  the  arrests 
of  fugitives  from  justice.  He  has  also  given  written  and  oral  opinions, 
at  their  request,  to  the  Secretary,  Treasured,  and  Adjutant  General 
of  the  Commonwealth,  in  several  important  matters. 

The  Attorney  reports  that  he  has  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  sum  of  82,754,  collected  from  the  penalties  of 
recognizance,  and  that  the  Sheriff  of  Sufiblk  has  paid  to  the  County 
Treasurer,  in  1847,  the  sum  of  911,079,  for  fines  and  costs  received 
by  him  in  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  District  Attorney  reports  that  in  £ssex  county  there  were  172 
prosecutions,  and, 62  convictions,  (not  including  the  December  term  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas)  —  costs  f  3,273.  In  Middlesex  county, 
457  prosecutions,  and  121  convictions — costs  f  3,561.  In  Bristol 
county,  330  prosecutions  and  219  convictions  —  costs  93,135.  Ply- 
mouth county,  63  prosecutions  and  35  convictions  —  costs  f  752.  In 
Barnstable,  Nantucket,  and  Dukes  counties,  14  prosecutions  and  3 
convictions  —  costs  320.  In  Worcester  county,  416  prosecutions  and 
214  convictions  —  costs  83^4.  In  Norfolk  county,  150  prosecutions 
and  44  convictions  —  costs  $2,006.  In  Hampshire  county,  36  prose- 
cutions and  9  convictions — costs  8 1)022.  In  Hampden  county,  122  pros- 
ecutions and  32  convictions  —  costs  81i735.  In  Franklin  county,  75 
prosecutions  and  35  convictions  —  costs  81)835.  In  Berkshire  county, 
136  prosecutions  and  32  convictions  —  costs  $3,275.  In  Barnstable 
county,  the  grand  jury  returned  but  one  indictment  during  the  year« 
and  the  cost  of  prosecution  was  only  $17,48.  [This  is  the  most  moral 
county  in  the  State.  —  Ed.] 


Capital  Punishment. —  A  person  once  speaking  to  Fenelon,  and 
approving  of  the  many  executions  which  had  taken  place,  said,  ^*  I 
maintain  that  such  persons  are  unfit  to  live.*'  '*  But,  my  friend,**  said 
Fenelon,  '^  you  do  not  reflect  that  they  are  still  more  unfit  to  die.*' 
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ABTIOLB  1* 

INSANITY  IN  EASTERN  PENITENTIARY,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

Wb  belieye  that  a  wrong  view  has  been  taken  of  this  Penitentiary 
because  insane  persons  are  often  found  within  its  wails.  We  think 
ooe  fact  has  often  been  kept  out  of  sight  by  the  advocates  of  the  con- 
gregate system ;  which  is  that  there  is  no  State  Lunatic  Asylum  ini 
Pennsylvania.  The  following  extract  from  the  last  report  will  show 
the  fact :  — 

The  Inspectors  take  leave^  also^  to  advert  for  a  moment,  to  the  sub- 
•ject  of  insanity.  Great  advancement  has  been  made  in  the  mode  of 
treatment  to  which  the  insane  are  now  subjected,  over  that  which, 
within  a  few  years,  was  prescribed,  even  in  our  best  public  and  private 
institutions.  It  is  conceded  by  the  best  informed  and  most  able  physi- 
dims,  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  insanity,  that  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  radical  cure,  certainly  of  improvement. 

Under  no  system  of  imprisonment  should  a  sick  or  invalid  prisoner 
be  subject  to  the  discipline  established  for  healthy  prisoners ;  neither 
is  it  just  to  subject  one  whose  mental  faculties  are  impaired,  to  the 
discipline  proper  for  a  sane  prisoner.  In  some  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  there  are  State  Lunatic  Asylums,  into  which  insane  convicts 
are  removed,  for  a  more  suitable  treatment,  than  that  received  in 
State  Prisons.  In  Pennsylvania,  no  such  institution  as  a  State  Asylum 
for  the  Insane  exists,  and  the  want  of  one  is  too  apparent  to  admit  of 
doubt.  Insane  persons  are  not  unfrequently  convicted,  out  of  a  due 
regard  for  public  safety,  and  sent  to  gaols  or  penitentiaries.  These 
prisoners  must  be  subject  to  the  same  discipline  as  other  prisoners,  be- 
cause no  accommodations  exist  for  their  proper  treatment.  It  never 
was  intended  to  make  the  penitentiary  a  hospital  for  mental  disease. 
The  Board  of  Inspectors,  would,  therefore,  urge  upon  the  Legislature 
the  great  need  of  a  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  and  such  legislation 
as  may  relieve  the  Penitentiary  of  prisoners,  whose  secure  custody  is 
required  by  the  public  necessity,  and  who  are  sent  to  this  Prison, 
because  do  other  institution  exists  in  which  a  like  Security  can  be 
afforded. 

STATISTICS   OF   BASTBRN  PfiMITBNTIARr. 

The  Board  of  Inspector  beg  leave  to  report  to  the  Legislature, 
that  124  prisoners  have  been  received  from  the  first  day  of  January, 
1847,  to  the  first  clay  of  January,  1848 ;  being  7  more  than  were 
received  during  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  124  received,  86  were  white  males ;  1  white  female ;  33 
coloured  nnales ;  5  coloured  fehiales. 

Within  the  past  year,  138  prisoners  have  been  discharged,  being  14 
more  than  were  received  during  the  same  period :  of  these  101  served 
ont  their  sentences ;  26  were  pardoned  ;  2  were  discharged  by  the 
supreme  court,  after  hearing,  on  writ  of  error ;  1  committed  suicide ; 
and  8  died  from  disease. 
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Of  those  discharged  by  expiratioa .  of  sentence,  66  were  white 
males ;  3  white  females ;  30  coloured  males ;  2  coloured  females ; 
by  pardon, 21  white  males;  0  white  females;  5  coloured  males;  0 
coloured  females ;  by  death,  from  natural  causes,  2  white  males ;  0 
white  females ;  5  coloured  males ;  1  coloured  female  ;  by  suicide,  1 
white  male ;  and  by  writ  of  error,  2  white  males. 

The  suicide  was  a  prisoner  of  exceedingly  bad  character,  committed 
for  a  daring  attempt  at  murder ;  and  showed  from  bis  reception,  abotit 
four  years  since,  no  evidence  of  reformation.  He  gave  no  prenooa 
indication  of  a  disposition  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  He  wan  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  and  had  served  out  nearly  half  of  a  sentence  of 
ten  years. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1848,  there  were  in  confinement  in  the 
Penitentiary,  294  prisoners :  of  these,  206  were  white  males ;  6  white 
females ;  73  coloured  males ;  and  10  coloured  females. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  was  9 ;  of  these,  3 
were  white  males,  5  coloured  males,  and  1  coloured  female.  Tlie 
whole  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  during  the  year  was  482  ; 
of  these  306  were  white,  and  126  coloured--^  showing  a  per  centage 
of  /Mortality  of  '98  as  to  the  white,  and  4*76  as  to  the  coloured  pris- 
oners. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

DR,  WILLUM  DODD. 

In  the  year  1777,  the  public  mind  was  strongly  excited  on  finding  a 
clergyman  of  celebrity  and  superior  abilities  convicted  of  felony,  and 
placed  under  a  sentence  of  death.  That  unhappy  man  was  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Dodd,  whose  preaching  and  authorship  had  long  rendered  his 
name  familiar  to  all  classes  of  people.  His  publications  were  numer* 
ous,  amounting  to  upwards  of  fifty,  among  which  was  a  valuable  Com- 
mentary on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  three  folio  volumes,  which  he  had 
compiled  from  various  sources,  especially  the  inedited  papers  of  Dr. 
Cudworth,  (which  he  by  mistake  attributed  to  Locke,)  and  those  of 
Dr.  Waterland.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  erection  of  the 
Magdalen  Hospital,  for  which  liencquired  a  just  popularity  ;  and  his 
ministry  attracted  many  bearers.  Vanity,  accompanied  by  a  lavish  ex- 
penditure, was  his  ruin.  Being  pressed  with  pecumary  diflusulties,  he 
committed  an  act  of  forgery  upon  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  had  for- 
merly been  his  pupil,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  ;  and 
all  attempts  to  obtain  for  him  even  a  commutation  of  punishment  were 
unavailing. 

No  class  of  people  under  heaven  had  a  livelier  interest  in  the  com- 
passion of  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  than  the  guiltv  victims  of  law,  among 
whom  the  humane  and  once-popular  Dr.  Uoda  now  took  his  place.  In 
the  days  of  his  prosperity  he  had  of^en  cast  a  slur  upon  Mr.  Wesley 
and  his  creed  ;  but  in  his  trouble  and  humiliation  he  sought  the  coun- 
sel and  asked  the  prayers  of  the  itinerant  and  field  preacher.     Mr. 
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Wesley  Ttsited  him  io  prison,  found  him  with  every  mark  of  true  pen- 
iteoce,  and  had  a  cheering  liope  that  lie  obtained  mercy  at  the  hands 
of  God,  though  the  law  and  its  administrators  were  inexorable.  The 
yearning  and  devout  piety  of  Mr.  Charles  Wesley's  heart  is  particular- 
ly manifest  in  the  verses  which  he  wrote  on  the  mournful  occasion. — 
His  tender  solicitude  ceased  not  until  (he  repentant  transgressor  was 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  help. 

While  the  doctor  was  under  sentence  of  death,  Miss  Bosanquet,  who 
was  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  him  on  the  all-important  subject  of  his  personal  salvation  ;  and 
few  persons  were  better  qualified  to  give  him  the  advice  and  encour- 
agement that  he  needed.  Mr.  John  Wesley  intimated  to  the  doctor  in 
his  cell,  that  perhaps  some  such  humiliating  process  was  necessary  to 
bring  him  to  repentance,  and  to  a  believing  acceptance  of  Christ  as  his 
Saviour  from  sin  ;  and  ft  rs  edifying  t6  see  the  critic,  the  orator,  the 
commentator,  the  elegant  scholar,  meekly  receiving  instruction  from  a 
sensible  and  devout  lady,  who  from  her  experience  could  explain  to 
him  the  nature  and  fruits  oif  justifying  faith.  She  4new  ^*  ^he  sinner's 
short  way  to  God'' — a  secret  which  an  erudite  teacher  never  understood. 

He  highly  appreciated  her  Christian  services,  and  for  her  satisfac- 
tion sent  her  the  following  note  : — 

June  25th,  1777. 
My  dear  Fbieivd, — On  Friday  morning  I  am  to  be  made  immortal. 
I  die  with  a  heart  truly  contrite,  and  broken  under  a  sense  of  its  great 
and  manifold  offences,  but  comforted  and  sustained  by  a  firm  faith  in 
the  pardoning  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  My  earnest  prayer  to  God  is,  that 
we  may  meet  and  know  each  other  in  that  kingdom  towards  which 
you  have  been  so  long  and  so  happily  travelling.  I  return  you  my 
most  aflfectionate  thanks  for  all  your  friendly  attentions  to  me ;  and 
have  no  doubt,  should  any  favorable  opportunity  offer,  you  will  remem- 
ber my  excellent  but  most  afficted  partner  in  distress.  I  do  not  know 
where  to  direct  to  worthy  Mr,  Parker,  but  beg  to  trouble  you  with  my 
dying  love  and  kind  remembrance  to  him.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  your  spirit    Amen. 

The  importance  which  Mr.  Wesley  attached  to  this  document  may 
be  learned  from  the  fact  that  he  treasured  up  among  his  papers  a  copy 
of  it  in  his  own  handwriting.  On  the  morning  of  June  27th,  1777, 
the  day  of  the  executioo«he  wrote  the  following  impressive  stanzas : — 

Refuge  eapremeof  lad  Deepair, 

The  oQtcaet'e  Hope,  the  tinner'f  Friend, 
For  him  we  breathe  our  latpit  prayer, 

Whose  life  hath  reached  its  shamefal  end ' 
For  him  we  in  thy  Spirit  groan 
And  bear  onr  burden  to  the  throne. 

The  mercy  which  he  tough t  from  man. 

From  cruel  man  he  could  not  find  : 
But  can  he  ask  thy  grace  in  rain  f 

LoTer  and  Saviour  of  mankind  ! 
Tky  mercy  and  Thy  grace  impart, 
And  fill  with  peace  his  happy  heart.  \ 
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Give  bim  the  sting  ef  death  to  leel 

With  all  hit  caneeird  tini  remoTed  ; 
Now  in  hie  mqI  thyeelf  reveal. 

So  dearly  bonght,  ao  dearly  loved ; 
Challenge  hia  parting  mqI  Ibr  thine. 
And  awallow  op  death  in  life  divine  ! 

What  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  thought  of  the  ministerB  of  slate,  who 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  for  mercy  in  this  ;nost  roelaacholy  case, 
may  be  learned  from  the  folloiring  lines,  which  he  wrote  **  after  he 
execution.*' 

Ah,  who  the  waye  of  Providence  can  know, 
Diftribating  or  good  or  ill  below  ? 

M d  conienta  that  murderen  ehall  live, 

And  Sodom'f  eona  the  royal  graee  vaeeive ; 

Mercy  the  mereifnl  cannot  obtain. 

And  opntrite  Dodd  for  mercy  enea  in  vain ! 

But,  lo !  the  righteooB  Judge  shall  quickly  come, 

And  every  soal  receive  his  equal  doom« 

Who  mercy  now  to  penitents  deny. 

Guilty  yourselves,  sad  soon  condemned  to  die, 

(Yourselves  to  felons  if  ve  dare  prefer,) 

Judgment  unmixed  ye  for  yourselves  prepare. 

And  death  eternal  at  the  last  great  bar  : 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Dodd,  in  his  last  note  to  Miss  Bosanqtiet, 
requests  her,  should  it  ever  be  in  her  power,  to  befriend  his  bereaved 
wife.  With  this  touching  request  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Miss  Bo- 
sanquet  would  be  ready  to  comply.  But  her  aid  could  be  of  little 
avail.  The  loss  of  Dr.  Dodd^s  character,  his  imprisonment,  his  trial, 
bis  condemnation,  the  suspense  connected  with  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  obtain  a  commutation  of  punishment,  and,  above  all,  the  ter- 
rible execution,  were  too  much  for  the  affectionate  and  sensitive  mind 
of  Mrs.  Dodd  to  sustain.  Reason  (led ;  and  this  unfortunate  lady  died 
a  maniac  at  Ilford,  in  Essex.  Such  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  unsactifi- 
ed  pulpit  popularity. — Life  of  Rev,  Charles  Wesley, 


ABXICLS  ZH. 

JOHN  MITGH£LL. 

The  deed  of  infamy  is  done ! 

And  England,  kindling  at  thy  shame, 
The  soul  of  every  free  born  one 

Must  breathe  a  curse  upon  thy  name ! 
Bj  every  heart  that  beats  for  right — 

By  every  heart  whose  hate  is  stirred, 
When  tyrants  preach  their  creed  of  might. 

Thy  name  must  ever  be  abhorred ! 

The  deed  is  done  !  and  he  who  stood. 
With  dauntless  heart  to  plead  the  cauie 

Of  freedom  and  his  country's  good, 
Is  crushed  beneath  a  tyrant's  laws— 
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Tnaspoited  flrom  his  ftllow  men, 

A  coBTict,  o*er  the  roggcd  main ; 
Hit  huid  th&t  whilom  gruped  the  pen, 

Now  fettered  with  the  f«lon*t  chain  ! 

And  shall  man  thui  be  crashed  to  earth  ? 

Shall  all  his  rights  be  swept  away, 
For  merely  daring  to  glre  birth 

To  his  own  thooffhts,  and  to  obey 
The  voice  which  bids  him  to  be  free— 

The  Toice  of  nature  and  of  God  ? 
Must  he  for  this  a  martyr  be, 

And  scourged  beneath  oppression's  rod  f 

No !  from  a  milUon  spirits  jiret 

The  sheut  of  trimnph  will  be  sent, 
As  they,  in  mighty  phalanx  met, 

Shall  bid  the  captive's  bonds  be  rent. 
And  swear  that  while  one'  pulse  remains-^ 

While  life  one  throb  of  strength  affords. 
Men  shall  not  thus  be  found  in  chains 

For  uttering  a  Patriot^s  words  !  Aj.  M.  H. 


ARTICIiE  XIII. 

EXECUTION  OF  THE  INNOCENT. 

BY  HBY.   B.  H.  GBAPm. 

Now,  this  danger  of  eieoutlng  the  innocent  is  not  a  mere  bug>bear, 
a  supposition  conjured  tip  to  help  our  argument.  It  has  been  the  case 
feaifully  too  oAen.  I  said,  upwards  of  one  hundnd  instances  have 
occurred  in  the  history  of  English  jurisprudence.  Mr.  O^Sullivan,  in 
his  Beport  before  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  specifies  the  traiy  of 
evidence  that,  in  several  instances,  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  exe* 
cution  of  innocent  men.  ^  There  have  been  eases,''  says  he,  '*  in  which 
groans  have  been  heard  in  the  apartment  of  the  crime,  which  have  at- 
tracted the  steps  of  those  on  whosQ  testimony  the  case  has  turned  — 
when  on  proceeding  to  the  spot,  they  have  found  a  man  heading  over 
the  murdered  body,  a  lantern  in  the  leA  hand,  and  the  knife  yet  dripping 
with  the  warm  current,  in  the  blood-stained  right,  with  horror-stncken 
countenance,  and  lips  which  in  the  presence  of  the  dead,  seemed  to  re- 
fuse to  deny  the  crime,  in  the  very  act  of  which  he  is  thus  surprised  — 
yet  the  man  has  been,  many  years  aAer,  when  his  memory  alone 
could  be  benefitted  by  the  discovery,  ascertained  not  to  have  been  the 
murderer.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  a  father  has  been  found 
murdered  in  an  out-house,  the  only  person  at  home  being  a  son,  sworn 
by  a  sister  to  have  been  dissolute  and  undotiful,  and  anxious  for  the 
death  of  the  father,  and  succession  to  the  family  property-— *when  the 
track  of  his  shoes  in  the  snow  is  found  from  the  bouse  to  the  spot  of 
the  murder,  and  the  hammer  with  which  it  was  committed  (known  as 
his  own)  found,  on  a  search  in  a  comer  of  one  of  his  private  drawers, 
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with  the  bloody  evideoce  of  the  deed  only  imperfectly  effaced  from  it 
—  and  yet  the  son  has  beea  innocent !  The  sister,  years  after,  on  her 
death-bed,  confessing  herself  the  fratricide  as  well  as  the  parricide. 
There  have  been  cases  in  which  two  men  have  been  seen  fighting  in 
a  field  —  an  old  enmity  existing  between  them  —  the  one  found  dead, 
killed  by  a  stroke  from  a  pitch*fork  known  as  belonging  to  the  other, 
and  which  the  other  had  been  carrying — the  pitch-fork  lying  by  the 
side  of  the  murdered  roan ;  and  yet  its  owner  has  been  afterwards 
found  not  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  murder  of  which  it  had  been 
the  instrument  —  the  true  murderer  sitting  on  the  jury  that  tried  him !" 
Such,  my  friends,  have  been  so-ne  of  the  fallibilities  of  the  crimx* 
nal  law.  There  are  horrid  deaths  enough — death  by  scorching 
flame,  by  racking  torture,  by  being  crushed  under  some  immovable 
weight,  and  smothered ;  but  of  all  deaths  the  moet  horrid  are,  that 
which  is  the  result  of  being  buried  alive,  and  that  in  which  a  man  dies 
by  the  band  of  the  law  as  a  criminal^  yet  innocent.  Which  of  these 
two  is  the  worst,  they  only  can  know  who  experience,  in  either  case, 
of  its  dying  pangs. 

But  is  it  not  time  that  we  were  awake  to  the  matter  of  the  abolitioii 
of  Capital  Punishment  ?  Awake  to  it,  as  a  matter  of  sound  policy  — 
as  a  matter  of  social  and  individual  security.  Upon  each  one  of  us, 
individually,  rests  the  execution  of  this  penalty.  It  is  your  voice,  it  is 
mine,  so  long  as  we  uphold  it,  that  condemns  a  man  to  death.  The 
judge,  the  executioner,  is  but  our  agent.  Consider  what  sound  policy, 
what  true  justice,  what  reason,  and  above  all,  whart  Christianity  requires 
us  to  do.  Consider  the  uncertainty  of  Capital  Punishment.  Consider 
its  great  disregard  of  the  sanctity  of  life.  Consider  the  increase  of 
crime  under  its  administration,  the  decrease  of  crime  when  it  is  abol- 
ished—  and  then  consider  the  innocent  men  who  have  sufiered  under 
it,  that  had  imprisonment  been  the  penalty  might  have  lived  to  be  re- 
stored in  honor  and  in  peace  back  to  society.  Let  me  close  with  this 
point,  and  if  I  appeal  to  your  feelings  in  doing  so,  remember  that  1  do 
not  draw  upon  imagination,  but  from  fatal  facts. 

£et  us  look  upon  the  nmn  who  dies  guiltless,  and  yet  who  dies  a  fel- 
ou^s  death.  '  His  last  hour  has  come.  Time  and  disease  have  been 
forestalled  by  justice.  Let  us  enter  his  dungeon.  Nay,  look  not 
around  —  this  is  the  common  furniture  of  a  prison,  especially  of  the 
last  abode  of  him,  who,  according  to  legal  ethics,  as  he  has  sinned 
deeply  must  be  sinned  against  in  return*  Look  not  aroun4»  but  look  at 
him  —  the  doomed  n»n.  Is  there  not  a  dreadful  calmness  in  his  face 
more  awful  than  the  malignity  of  guilt  ?  But  it  is  a  fitful  countenance, 
for  now  it  is  wild  and  fevered  —  as  if  the  insulted  soul  were  stunned 
with  amazement  at  the  suddenness  and  weight  of  its  charge,  or  would 
rend  its  very  clay  to  plead  its  innocence.  He  has  parted  from  the 
few  who  loved  him  to  the  last  Perhaps  there  was  but  one.  He 
kissed  the  cold  lips  beneath  which  a  heart  was  breaking,  and.  Oh ! — 
thought  to  curdle  the  very  blood  in  its  fountain — perhaps  over  the  em- 
bers even  of  that  heart,  a  suspicion  of  his  guilt  is  brooding  like  a  spec- 
tre. But  the  time  files.  Hark  !  it  is  the  bell-toll — saying  to  him, 
^'  Came  I  Came  !  to  a  fblom's  death  P*  He  is  bewildered,  he  is  amaz- 
ed, he  weeps,  he  says  over  the  mockery  of  a  prayer  with  stony  lips  as 
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they  lead  him  to  the  gibbet,  with  muffled  feet,  and  creaking  wheels, and 
doleful  death-march.  And  what  a  crowd  is  there  1  Fashionable  folly, 
rude  profaneness,  inebriety,  thieving,  lust,  hoarse  jesting  with  the  exe- 
cutioner and  the  rope.  One  more  prayer '— *  and  his  time  has  come. 
The  fatal  cap  is  drawn.  Stop !  stop !  the  multitude  heaves  like  the 
billows  of  a  yawning  sea.  Conscience  has  done  its  work  at  last  1  A 
-man  staggers  pale  and  moist  through  the  dense  ^crowd,  and  lifts  his 
clammy  hands,  and  screams  with  agonized  voice,  ^'  /  am  the  murder- 
er, not  he  !^'  Raise  him  up  —  raise  up  that  innocent  man  —  let  him 
hear  it!  Alas  t  it  is  too  late.  You  may  canonize  his  memory,  but  his 
spirit  was  bent  too  far.  In  that  last  struggle,  it  rushed  from  the  pres* 
ence  of  incredulous  man,  shrieking, "  Innocent !  innocent  P^  up  to  the 
merciful  God. 


A&TIOLB  XIV. 

CRUKLTIES  IN  CLINTON  PRISON. 

BT  MBS.  E.   W.   FARNHAM. 

Mr.  Spear: — The  following  article  from  the  Plattsburgh  Bepubli* 
can  of  Aug.  5lh,  will  give  some  idea  of  how  the  new  system  of  Prison 
Inspection  in  New  York  is  working : — 

Almost  ever  since  the  change  of  ofRcers  at  this  establishment  last 
winter,  the  public  mind  in  this  region  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  fever- 
ish excitement  by  the  general  suspension  of  useful  industry  at  the 
prison,  and  the  rumored  sufferings  of  the  convicts  from  hunger  and 
other  ill  treatment.  The  steady  policy  of  the  present  officers  there,  to 
keep  the  management  of  this  institution  as  secret  as  possible  from  the 
public  which  established  and  supports  It,  has  no  tendency  to  convince 
the  people  that  this  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  good 
deeas  of  these  officers. 

The  difficulty  of  eliciting  the  truth,  in  regard  to  rumors  respecting 
the  improper  treatment  of  convicts,  where  the  prosecutor  must  depend 
on  the  unwilling  testimony  of  associates  in  wrong,  has  deterred  the 
comnitinity  from  instituting  any  public  investigation  until  recently.  On 
Friday  last,  howeter,  George  W.^Sanbom,  Sergeant  of  the  Cruard,  at 
Clinton  Prison,  was  brought  to  trial  in  this  village,  charged  with  assault 
and  battery  upon  John  Thurston,  a  convict  in  said  prison.  It  appeared 
in  testimony  that  Thurston's  keeper  went  to  his  cell  to  bring  him  out  for 
punishment ;  but  for  what  offence  the  prosecutor  was  not  allowed  to 
show  —  rumor  says  it  was  for  saying  somethins  to  another  convict. 
Thurston  pleaded  sickness,  but  his  keeper  caltecf  guards  and  led  him 
to  the  punishing  room.  The  physician  said  he  was  not  sick,  and 
Thurston  was  ordered  to  strip  for  punishment.  This  he  refused  to  do, 
still  pleading  his  sickness.  The  keeper  then  directed  the  guards  to 
throw  the  convict  on  the  floor  and  tear  off  his  clothes.  This  the  three 
guards  and  two  keepers  engaged  in ;  the  convict  struggling  only  to 
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keep  on  his  apparefl ;  bat  he  was  entirely  stripped  with  the  bare  ex* 
ception  that  in  tedriog  away  the  body  of  his  shirt  the  coTTar  and  wrist- 
bands remained.  When  the  convict  was  stripped,  except  his  shoes 
and  socks,  and  while  held  to  the  floor  by  three  or  four  persitins,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  them  off,  the  defenAint  kicked  him  in  the  side  ot 
back  —  he  also  subsequently  stnrck  hhn  and  afterwards  boasted  that 
•*  he  had  give  him  some."  The  convict  struck  no  one,  no^*  was  it 
pretetided  the  defendant  acted  in  self-defence.  The  convict  was  then 
put  in  the  stocks  to  suffer  the  water  torture,  but  as  the  defendant  bad 
tiothtng  to  do  with  the  punishment  then  inflicted,  no  evidence  was  al- 
lowed respecthig  it. 

The  defendant  was  tbund  guihy  and  fined  twenty-five  dollars. 

The  next  day  John  Forbes,  one  of  the  keepers  engaged  in  the  same 
afiair  was  arrested,  charged  on  oath  with  having  struck  Thurston  with 
his  cane,  while  he  was  naked  and  held  to  the  floor — the  blow  from 
the  cane  raising  a  large  ridge  upon  the  convict^s  body.  Forbes  was 
put  under  bonds  to  appear  and  answer  at  the  next  Oyer  and  Terminer. 

Notwithstanding  the  brutality  with  which  this  convict  was  treated ; 
held  naked  to  the  floor  and  theo  kicked,  beaten  and  caned  by  those  ap- 
pointed to  reform  him  by  examples  of  mildness  and  forbearance ;  then 
shamefully  exhibited  in  the  stocks- In  a  state  of  perfect  nakedness  and 
finally  tortured,  we  know  not  how  much  more ;  yet  throughout  all  this, 
At  did  not  appear  that  he  uttered  one  reproachful  word.  We  leave 
others  to  say,  which  most  deserve  the  prison  uniform,  the  convict  or 
his  tormentors  ?  The  dis^stiog  practice  which  these  officers  have 
adopted  of  exhibiting  convicts  in  the  stocks  in  a  state  of  nudity,  would 
excite  the  indignation  of  a  barbarian,  and  forcibly  exhibits  the  gross 
depravity  which  now  controls  this  institution.  Let  us  pause  a  whSe 
before  we  make  another  boast  of  our  superior  civilization  and  refine- 
ment. 

T6  show  the  desperation  to  which  the  cruelties  of  the  preseat  offi* 
cers  have  driven  the  convicts,  we  may  mention  that  the  one  who  was 
shot  a  few  days  since,  in  attempting  to  escape,  as  he  lay  bleeding  on 
the  ground  surrounded  by  the  citizens  outside,  and  some  of  the  ofl^ei^ 
of  the  prison,  he  begged  the  Agent  to  communicate  his  fate  to  his 
fttther,  and  added,  *'  fmay  as  well  die  this  way  as  to  suffer  and  starve 
as  we  do  in  prison.^^  We  earnestly  beseech  the  Prison  Association  to 
send  a  committee  here  who  will  expose  the  secrets  of  this  prison-bouse 
to  the  light  of  the  noon  day  sun* 

This  of  the  Clinton  Prison.  The  shocking  state  of  that  Institution  is 
further  shown  in  the  fact  that  thirteen  prisoners  escaped  from  it  be- 
tween the  first  of  February  and  the  last  of  Juoe.  I  am  not  informed 
if  there  have  been  more  recent  escapes.  Of  the  condition  of  things 
at  Auburn,  I  learn  nothing ;  and  from  your  own  columns  I  gathered 
the  latest  intelligence  that  has  reached  me  from  Sing  Sing  —  intelli- 
gence showing  that  horrors  enough  have  been  enacted  there  to  conn* 
terbalance  any  acts  of  misplaced  kindness  of  which  the  late  officers 
were  accused  —  any  deeds  of  ihercy  that  were  recorded  to  the  ccm- 
demnation  of  the  doers  thereof.  From  all  who  leave  those  dismal 
walb  there  is  but  a  single  report,  that  all  endeavors  at  improvefnent  and 
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Befonnatiooiiuless  it  be  the  reformatioothjat  fellows  brutal  treatmeott 
are  at  an  end—  that  instruction  has  ceased,  (except  the  stated  religious 
iDstructions  of  the  chapIaiD,)  and  that  the  miserable  inmates,  abandoiv 
ed  in  many  instances  to  the  control  of  persons  more  ignorant,  and,  li 
is  to  be  feared,  little  more  elevated  in  the  scale  of  moral  being  than 
themselves,  are  experiencing  as  many  of  the  horrors  of  the  ^'  old  sy9> 
tem^*  as  may  yet  be  legally  mflicled  upon  (hem. 

Painful  as  it  is  to  contemplate  their  backward  revolutions  in  moral 
and  philanthropic  movements,  it  must  be  believed  that  they  have  their 
uses.  No  reform  ever  went  on  without  them.  The  periods  of  glooi^ 
and  discouragement  that  come  in  the  progress  of  every  good  effbrtv 
serve  only  to  nerve  true  hearts  to  greater  energy,  sterner  endurance 
in  its  prosecution.  Perhaps  too  among  all  who  are  concerned  in  these 
relapses,  none  more  truly  need  commiseration  than  those  whose  effbrts 
tend  directly  to  produce  them*  A  miserable  man,  whose  conduct  has 
given  evidence  of  such  depravity,  that  be  is  rightfwusly  disarmed  and 
confined  for  the  prevention  of  further  mischief,  is  certainly  entitled  te 
the  commiseration  of  all  good  people ;  but  his  condition  is  scarcely 
moce  pitiable  than  that  of  the  benighted  creature,  who,  being  plflK^ed 
in  authority  over  him  is  willing  to  brutalize  him  still  further  by  treating 
him  on  the  animal  principle  of  substituting  coercion  for  persuasion **>r 
retaliation  for  forgiveness — and  brute  force  for  that  higher  influence 
which  man  alone  is  constituted  to  exercise  over  his  fellows.  Truly  a 
man  so  far  abandoned  of  his  better  nature,  is  entitled  to  pity ;  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  criminal  is,  if  for  no  other,  since  both  have  shown 
die  eame  disposition  in  kind,  with  a  difference  only  in  degree. 

It  is  to  be  apprehended  that  these  tnatters  will  be  slow  m  mending  in 
New  York.  The  rapacity  of  Partyism  is  such  there  that  nothing  es- 
capes it,  and  while  tne  only  changes  in  Prisons  are  for  the  benefit  of 
political  parties  instead  of  the  public,  we  can  hope  for  little  good  to  re- 
sult from  them.  The  Prison  Association  of  New  York  has  been  shut 
out  of  these  institutions  by  the  present  Inspectors,  mA  are  now,  as  I 
learn,  moving  legally  to  get  admission  to  them*     May  they  succeed. 

South  Boston^  Aug.  21s^  1S48. 


AKTICLB  XV. 

AN  INCIJ)ENT. 

BT  LTDU  XABIA  CHILD. 

A  TOUNG  Englishman  leA  his  native  land,  where  a  pampered 
church  and  nobility  drive  out  honest  working>men  from  a  soil  they 
gained  by  conquest,  and  still  keep  by  the  law  of  force.  He  came  to 
this  country  for  employment,  and  found  every  corner  crowded.  He 
was  honest  and  industrious,  but  very  timid,  and  easily  depressed. 
When  his  money  was  gone,  and  he  could  obtain  no  work  —  in  an  eiul 
hour  of  distress  and  discouragement,  he  was  tempted  to  hire  a  wagon 
with  the  view  of  selling  it,  and  pocketing  the  proceeds.    He  drove  on 
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desperately,  far  away  from  the  city ;  but.  he  was  unused  to  knaTish 
tricks,  and  conscience  would  not  allow  hini  to  ofier  the  horse  and 
wagon  for  sale.  Still  he  could  not  muster  sufficient  courage  to  go 
back  and  avow  his  fault.  Natural  timidity,  and  experience  of  man*8 
harshness  made  him  dread  the  task.  He  was  soon  sought  for,  and 
arrested.  He  was  advised  to  plead  not  guilty,  and  was  told  tl^tan 
acute  lawyer  could  bring  him  safely  out  of  the  difficulty.  But  he 
answered,  humbly  and  sorrowfully,  ''I  did  mean  to  sell  the  horse  and 
wagon  ;  and  why  should  I  add  to  my  fault  by  telling  a  lie  ?  **  Not- 
Withstanding  his  modest  deportment,  the  uncommonly  honest  expres- 
sion of  his  young  face,  and  the  upright  nature  impliea  by  this  declara- 
tion, he  was  sentenced  to  three  years  at  Sin^  Sing.  He  served  hb 
time  out,  with  the  utmost  humility  and  propnety  ;  and  when  he  was 
released,  came  to  the  Prison  Association  for  advice  and  assistance.  He 
gave  every  indication  of  a  sincere  determination  to  be  a  useful  and 
honorable  man.  They  fbmished  him  with  clothing,  and  paid  his 
board,  until  suitable  employment  could  be  obtained.  Not  long  after, 
he  received  a  legacy  of  four  hundred  dollars,  from  a  deceased  relative 
in  England.  He  immediately  went  to  the  office  of  the  Association, 
repaid  all  the  money  that  had  been  loaned  him,  and  added  a  donation 
of  twenty  dollars.  Was  this  a  nature  to  be  trampled  under  the  feet 
of  oonstables  and  police  officers  ?  Who  was  most  to  blame,  society 
or  the  young  disheartened  stranger  ? 
Such  instances  speak  volumes  in  favor  of  kindness  to  the  convict. 


ARTICLB  XYI. 

THE  DEATH-PENALTY. 

BT  RET.  THEODORE  PARKER. 

It  makes  me  shudder  to  recollect  that  out  of  the  tweqty-eight  States 
of  this  Union  twenty-seven  should  still  continue  the  Gallows  as  a  part 
of  the  furniture  of  a  Christian  government.*  I  hope  our  own  State 
—  dignified  already  by  so  many  noble  acts— will  soon  rid  herself 
of  the  stain.  Let  us  try  the  experiment  of  abolishing  this  penalty, 
if  we  will  for  twenty  years,  or  but  ten  —  and  I  am  confident  we 
shall  never  return  to  that  punishment.  If  a  man  be  incapable  of 
living  in  Society,  so  ill-bom  or  ill-bred  that  you  cannot  cure  or  mend 
him  —  why,  hide  him  away  out  of  Society.  Let  him  do  no  harm, 
but  treat  him  kindly,  not  like  a  wolf  but  a  man.  Make  him  work,  to 
be  useful  to  himself,  to  society,  but  do  not  kill  him.  Or  if  you  do, 
never  say  aeain,  '^  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  that 
trespass  agamst  us.**  What  if  He  should  take  you  at  your  word  ? 
What  would  you  think  of  a  father  who  to-morrow  should  take  the  Old 
Testament  for  his  legal  warrant  and  bring  his  son  before  your  Mayor 

*  Miehigan  ii  the  only  State  that  has  aboliahed  the  Death-penalty.  —  fin. 
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and  Aldennen  because  be  wa»  **  atiibboni  and  rebeUioaf ,  a  drunkard 
and  a  glutton,'*  and  they  ahould  tieoe  htiti  to  death  in  front  of  the 
City  Hall  f  But  there  is  quite  as  good  a  warrant  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  that  as  for  hanging  a  tnan.  The  la^  is  refecred  to  Jehovah 
as  its  author.  Is  not  Society  the  Father  of  us  all  — our  Protector  and 
Defender  ?  How  much  better  is  it  to  duakf^tbe  life  out  of  a  man  be- 
hind the  prison  wall?  Haingiag  is  vengeance;  aothing  but  ven* 
geance.  I  can  readily  conceive  of  that  great  Son  of  Man,  whom 
the  loyal  world  so  readily  adores,^  performiDg  all  needful  human  works 
with  manly  dignity.  Artists  once  loved  to  paint  the  Saviour  in  the 
lowly  toil  of  lowly  men,  his gamiBnts  eewred'WiUi  ih&dust  of  com- 
mon life;  his  soul  toHied  by  no  pnlhitbai  But  paint  him  to  your 
fancy  as  an  executioner;  legatfy  killfng  a  tman;  the  halter  in  his 
hands,  hanging  Judas  for  high  treason  T  XoU  see  the  relation  which 
that  punishment  bears  to  Christianity,  Yet  what  was  unchristian  ia 
Jesus  does  not  become  Christian  in  the  Sheriff.  We  call  ourselvea 
Christians ;  we  often  repeat  the  name,  the  words  of  Christ,  —  but  his 
Prayer?  oh  no — tfiot  that. 

lliere  are  now  in  this  land  I  think  sij(teen  men  under  sentence  of 
death ;  sixteen  men  to  be  hanged  till  they  are  dead !  b  there  not  in 
the  nation  skill  to  heal  these  inen  ?  Perhaps  \  is  so.  f  have  known 
hearts  whieh  seenoed  to  roe  obld  stones,  so  hard,  so  dry.  No  kindly 
steel  bad  alchemy  to  win  a  spark  from  them.  Yet  their  owners  went 
about  the  streets;  and  smiled  their  faoltow  smiles;  the  ghastly  brother 
east  his  shadow  in  the  sua,  or  wrapped  his  ckiak  alMut  him  in  the 
wintry  ho«r,  and  yet  the  world  weat  on  though  the  worst  of  bme 
remained  unhanged.  Perhaps  you  camot  cure  these  men ; — is  there 
not  power  enough  to  keep  them  firom  doing  harm ;  to  make  them  us^ 
fill  ?  Shame  on  us  that  we  know  no.  better  than  thus  to  pour  out  life 
upon  the  dust,  and  then  with  reeking  hands  turn  to  the  poor  and 
aad  sayi '« Ya  shall  not  kill'" 


ABTI0L8  XVn. 


WHAT  MIGHT  BE  DQM. 

BT  CEiaLSS  MACXAT. 

WnAV  might  be  done  if  laan  were  wiie, 
Wfaa^  ^Sn&u  deeds  siy  lufihriag  brellwr. 

Would  thev  aaits^ 

In  loflre  ana  light. 
And  eetae  their  Mora  of  one  another  } 

OppitMion'i  hea^t  might  be  imbned 
'  WKb  fctndlinff;  dropff  of  loving  kmdnefs, 
And  Knowledge  poor, 
From  iho9e  fto.«hoiie^' 
Light  in  the  eyef  of  mental  bUadnem. 

8* 
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All  Slareiy,  Warfare,  Liei  and  Wronff, 
AH  Vice  and  Crime  might  die  toget&fr ; 

And  wine  and  com 

To  each  man  born 
Be  ftee  aa  warmth  in  Summer  weather. 

The  meanest  wretch  that  ever  trod, 
The  deepest  sunk  in  guilt  and  sorrow. 
Might  stand  erect 
In  self  respect, 
'And  share  the  teeming  world  to-morrow. 


What  might  be  done  ?     Tkis  might  be  done. 
And  more  than  tiUs,  mj  suffering  brother  - 

More  than  the  tongue 

E'er  said  or  sung, 
If  lAen  were  wise  and  loved  each  other. 


ARTtCLS    XTm. 

HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION  AT  SOUTH  BOSTON. 

Tbb  Chaplain  of  this  lostitution  baa  seat  oat  his  anoual  Report, 
addressed  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Maoton  Eastburn,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Massa- 
ehusetts.    It  is  a  valuable  documeat    He  thus  sums  up  bia  labpia  :— 

The  amount  of  labor  which,  with  the  blessing  of  Gh>d,  I  hare 
been  enabled  to  perform  since  our  last  Convention,  is  as  follows  : — 

In  the  Sunday  School,  at  its  ppening  and  close,  I  have  had  prayers 
104  times,  and  have  given  52  addresses. 

I  have  read  the  public  services  of  the  Church,  and  preached  lOS 
times. 

Have  had  particular  and  close  conversation  with  those  who  have 
been  discharged  —  men,  191 ;  women,  105; —  making  896. 

Of  these  the  following  numbers  have  taken  the  Total  Abstinence 
Pledge: — men,  147;  women,  105; — making 252. 

In  the  Hospitals,  with  the  sick,  I  have  had  conversations  and  prayers 
as  follows :  —  In.'  the  Men's  Hospital  — ^  conversations,  970,  and 
prayers,  220  times.  In  the  Women's  Hospital  — conversations,  933, 
and  prayers,  241 :  —  making  conversations  with  the  sick,  1,903  and 
prayers,  461. 

In  the  Women's  Work  Shop,  I  have  given  addresses,  196,  and  have 
had  prayers  196  times. — In  the  men's  department,  at  the  Stone  Shop, 
1  have  given  addresses,  98,  and  have  had  prayers  98  times. — In  the 
Foundry,  I  have  given  addresses,  97,  and  have  had  prayers  97  tiroes. 
—  Making  addresses,  391,  and  prayers,  391  times,  iii  the  several 
shops. 

I  have  baptized^  adults,  2;  infants,  2:  total,  4.  —  Married  one 
couple,  and  have  officiated  at  burials,  13. 

In  addition  to  all  these  labors,  I  have  had  many, private  conversa- 
tions with  the  prisoners  in  the  shops,  in  the  yard,  anil  in  the  cells ; 
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thus  laboring  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  to  co-operate  with  the  Master 
and  his  officers,  in  carrying  oat  the  disciplinary  regulations  by  which 
be  so  wisely  and  successfully  goTerns  the  affairs  of  the  Institution. 

As  a  disciplinarian  in  institutions  of  this  kind,  Capt.  Robbins,  oar 
Master,  may  possibly  have  a  few  equals,  bat  bis  superior,  1  think,  will 
scarcely  be  found.  The  utmost  neatness,  order,  and  regularity, 
prevail  in-doors  and  out ;  no  pains  are  spared  to  promote  the  healtht 
moral  improvement,  and  general  welfare  of  the  prisoners  ;  and  I  am 
sure  if  they  are  not  improved  and  made  essentially  better,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Master,  neither  is  it  the  fault  of  his  worthy  sub- 
ordinate  officers.  The  very  kind  and  polite  attentions  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Master,  and  his  affectionate  family, — also  from  the 
officers  and  matrons  of  the  Institution,  will  never  be  forgotten ;  but 
will  ever  be  cherished  among  my  most  grateful  recollections. 

From  the  prisoners  I  have  also  received  every  proof  of  sincere 
respect  and  kind  feeling  that  1  ooold  desire.  What  they  have  feli 
of  an  opposite  character,  of  course  I  cannot  know ;  but  justice  to 
them  compels  me  to  say,  that  from  the  begianinff  of  my  labors  among 
them,  down  to  this  day,  I  have  nev«r  seen  any  thing  in  their  conducti 
nor  have  I  heard  of  any  thing,  betraying  the  least  want  of  that  kind* 
neas  and  respect,  which  I  could  have  reason  to  expect.  This  is 
matter  of  great  gratification,  aa  without  it,  I  should  despair  of  doing 
them  any  essential  good. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  real  good  accomplished  by  all 
this  outlay  of  benevolence  and  untiring  effort  to  reform  and  save 
them,  ir  is  impossible  for  me  or  any  one  else  to  calculate  ;  however, 
1  am  happy  to  say,  that  I  do  not  think  all  has  been  lost;  for  there 
have  been  some  few  cases  in  which  we,  who  are  unitedly  laboring  to 
benefit  the  prisoner,  cannot  but  hope  that  some  permanent  good  will 
crown  our  efforts ;  but  even  over  these  most  hopeful  cases,  we  re- 
joice with  much  fear  and  trembling ;  for  we  are  fully  aware  of  the 
moral  imbecility  of  persons  of  their  former  habits,  and  of  their  great 
liability  to  hAl  by  the  power  of  their  old  temptations.  Still  we  cannot 
doubt  their  present  sincerity,  nor  yet  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  save 
them  to  the  end,  if  they  will  but  faithfully  conform  themselves  to  its 
requirements. 

Though  our  past  efforts  to  reform  this  claM  of  our  fellow-beings, 
have  failed  to  accomplish  the  amount  of  good  which  we  have  ardently 
desired,  yet  we  have  seen  enough  done  to  stimulate  us  to  renewed  endea- 
vors to  promote  their  moral  and  spiritual  welfare,  A  Paul  may  plant, 
and  an  Apollos  water ;  but  it  is  God  alone  who  can  give  the  increase. 
To  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  the  number  who  are  brought  under 
my  ministry  during  the  year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  the  follow- 
ing statistics : — 

The  number  of  prisoners  committed,  from  June  9, 1847,  to  June 
14,  1848,  was -^  males,  539;  females,  835;  making  874.  The 
number  discharged  in  the  same  period  —  males,  400 ;  females,  249  ; 
making  649. 

The  number  remaining  in  prison,  June  14,  1848,  is — males,  139  ; 
females,  86 :  making  225. 

During  this  period  there  have  been,  deaths  —  males,  6 ;  females, 
7 ;  makmg  IS. 
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With  this  mass  of  fallen  and  wretched  beincs,  I  have  been  laboring 
during  the  year,  with  *'  hope  agaioat  hope,'*  to  lead  them  to  repeow 
aoce,  and  to  a  better  course  of  life ;  and  here  I  am  still  to  labor  with 
those  who  remain,  and  those  who  are  to  come,  that  if  possible*  I  oiaj 
persuade  some  at  least  to  turn  from  their  evil  ways  and  live. 

That  I  may  succeed  in  my  difficult  and  discouraging  field  of  laboTi 
permit  me  to  request  a  continuance  of  your  fervent  prayers. 

SHIPLEY  WELLS  WILSON, 
Chaplain  of  the  Howe  of  Correction^  in  South  BoeUnu 

Boston,  Juae  14,  1848. 


ABnoLB  ZIX. 

DISCHARGED  CONVICTS. 

Tnts  subject  is  now  oeeupying  public  attention  to  an  eiileiit  hither* 
to  unknown.  The  foUdwing  tB  ma  extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Boston  Society  for  aiding  Discharged  Convicts.  The  document  Is 
from  the  hand  of  John  W.  Browne,  Esq.,  of  this  city. 

**  3.  There  needs  to  be  in  every  district  in  the  State,  side  by  aide 
with  the  district  attorney  for  prosecution  of  persons  suspected  of  crime, 
a  district  attorney  for  defence  ;  and  a  just  and  paternal  State  ought  lo 
establish  such  a  system  in  its  laws.  Why  should  the  State  not  have 
an  office  for  defence,  as  well  as  prosecution?  Is  not  government  as 
much  concerned  in  point  of  interest,  as  much  bound  in  point  of  jus* 
tice,  to  defend  innocence,  as  to  prosecute  guilt  ?  Every  man  charged 
with  ^uilt  on  trial,  is  presumed  to  be  innocent,  until  he  is  proved  to 
be  guilty.  But  the  government  seeks  only  for  the  evidence  of  guilt, 
presents  only  one  side  of  a  fact,  which  has.  always  two  sides,  and  by 
Its  prosecuting  officers,  commonly  brings  as  much  personal  zeal  for 
victory  over  a  prisoner,  into  the  courts  of  justice,  as  ever  a  private 
and  feed  attorney  manifests  in  the  cause  of  his  client.  This  old  hab* 
it  of  government  is  unjust,  ungenerous  and  unbecoming,  and  ought  no 
longer  to  be,  any  more  than  the  old  habit  of  refusing  to  prisoners  a 
subpoena  for  witnesses,  denying  them  the  sanction  of  an  oath  to  au^ 
thenticnte  the  testimony  of  their  witnesses,  and  the  right  to  have  coun* 
set  m  defence,  all  of  which  was  once  common  law.  Every  one  who 
has  attended  criminal  courts,  with  a  heart  for  the  prisoner,  knows  that 
this  relation  of  the  government,  as  a  one-sided  prosecutor  of  poor 
persons,  who  are  without  the  means  of  buying  a  defence,  is  odious. 
It  ought  not  to  he  longer.  When  a  person  is  committed  for  trial,  the 
witnesses  *•  against  ^  him  are  by  law  to  be  recognized ;  why  not  the 
witnesses /or  him  ?  The  government  ousht  not  only  to  give,  as  now,  to 
a  prisoner  who  wishes  it,  a  summons  for  his  witnesses,  but  ought  to  sum- 
mon his  witnesses  for  him,  and  pay  them  their  fees,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  government  attorney  of  defence.  For  the  records  of  our 
Governor  and  Council,  for  the  lait  year,  will  show,  not  only  that  « 
man  ousht  to  be  presumed  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty,  but  that 
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he  may  also  be  presumed  innocent  after  he  is  pronounced  guilty  by 
verdict  and  judgment,  and  has  served  out  fourteen  months  of  a  sen- 
tence of  eight  years  in  the  State  Prison.  The  case  of  Zebulon  Paine, 
of  Conway,  wUt  not  easily  be  forgotten.  And  there  w  at  least  ene 
now  in  our  State  Prison,  who  is  alleged,  and  extensively  believed  to 
be  innocent  Writs  of  error  are  often  brought  by  private  counseU 
their  client  being  in  the  Slate  Prison,  under  a  judgment,  which  the 
court  reverses  upon  a  hearing,  as  erroneous ;  and  in  such  cases,  tbe 
prisoner's  counsel  will  always  find  the  government  promptly  in  court, 
by  its  prosecuting  officer,  resisting  the  writ  of  error.  The  govern* 
ment  seeks  only  to  convict,  and  keep  convicted ;  but  the  court  pro* 
DouDces  against  the  judgment,  and  the  walls  of  granite  must  open. 
But  they  will  keep  closed  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  upon  others  ia 
similar  circumstances,  who  cannot  get  the  means  to  buy  the  service  of 
counsel  Government  always  has  an  officer  in  such  a  case  to  resist  a 
prisoner's  rights ;  —  then  why  not  to  forward  them  ? 

^  4.  Tbe  suffering  of  the  families  of  persons  arrested  on  charge  of 
crime,  and  of  prisoners  serving  out  their  sentence,  has  been  seen  by 
us  in  practice,  and  the  attention  of  the  agent  asked  to  relieve  it.  The 
accused  not  yet  brought  to  trial,  who  have  property  and  friends,  may 
find  bail ;  the  poor  and  friendless  finding  none,  must  be  imprisoned 
till  trial,  and  their  families  must  suffer.  This  is  palpably  unjust  in 
government,  upon  its  own  admitted  presumptions  of  innocencei  till 
guilt  is  proved.  The  families  of  those  detained  under  accusation  have 
rights  here,  as  well  as  the  detained.  And  in  the  case  of  prisoneis 
convicted,  and  serving  out  sentence,  why  should  their  innocent  fain? 
ilies  also  suffer  the  penalty,  in  the  deprivation  of  the  means  of  sup- 
port? It  would  seem  just,  that  the  earnings  of  ilie  convict  should  be 
for  those  he  is  bound  in  law  to  support,  if  they  be  in  need,  and  not  for 
the  State.  No  other  institutions  of  government  support  themselves ; 
why,  then,  should  prisons,  and  that,  too,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  labor 
intercepted  by  government  from  the  families  of  prisoners  ^  We  have 
abolished,  as  too  odious  to  be  borne,  the  old  common  law  doctrine  of 
forfeiture  of  property  in  cases  of  felony,  suicide,  and  the  like ;  and 
forfeiture  of  property  and  corruption  of  blood  in  cases  of  treason;  in- 
volving family  and  posterity  in  the  penalty  of  the  offi»nder.  Are  we 
not  retaining,  in  the  matters  here  referred  to,  something  as  odious,  and 
of  the  same  nature  ? 

"  5.  Our  experience,  in  our  sphere  of  operations,  has  called  us  con* 
stantly  to  observe  the  sagacity  and  efficiency  of  a  police  for  detection, 
and  arrest,  and  punishment,  such  as  government  now  relies  upon. 
Thereupon  it  constantly  suggests  itself  to  ue,  how  great  would  be  the 
power  in  government  of  an  organized  poliee,  for  prevention,  and  pro* 
vision,  and  encouragemenL  We  see  how  imperfectly  we  stand  in  the 
place  of  that ;  and  yet  imperfect  as  it  is,  we  must  see  how  great  a 
work  even  we  are  doing.  We  are  led  to  think,  as  we  go  on,  day  by 
day,  of  a  positive,  protective  police,  side  by  side  with  the  present  neg* 
ative  and  detective  one — of  officers  as  eager  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
criminal  natures,  and  keep  them  from  committing  crime,  as  the  police 
now  are  to  arrest  criminals  after  crime,  and  take  back  their  plunder 
—of  a  Marshal  Spear  by  the  side  of  a  Marshal  Tukey — of  an  offi* 
cer  Augustus  conjoined  with  an  officer  Clapp.** 
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We  add  one  instance  where  help  was  extended.    We  could  gife  a 
large  number  from  our  own  experience. 


M 


-,  January  16,  A,  D.  1848. 


**  Dbah  FRiBNn: — I  have  but  fifteen  minutes  to  write.  — ^— .  has 
jiist  told  me  he  is  going  to  Boston,  and  tbb  fifteen  minutes  shall  be 
spenjt  to  inform  you  that  I  am  well,  and  I  hope  this  scroll  wilt  find  yea 
and  your  dear  fiitmily  the  same.  I  long  to  see  you  and  them  ;  give 
my  best  love  to  Mis.  Taft  and  jrour  dear  children.  ^  * 

**  Dear  Sir,  I  long  to  see  you  and  tell  you  how  good  Grod  has  bees 
to  me.  I  was  idle  just  one  nK>nth  with  my  broken  leg.  I  broke  it  on 
the  twentieth  of  November,  and  I  went  to  work  on  the  twentieth  of 
December,  and  I  have  not  lost  one  bourns  labor  since.  I  have  been 
happy  and  well.  I  can  lift  up  both  of  my  hands  m  the  pretence  of 
our  God,  and  say  that  I  have  not  broke  my  pledge,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  I  shall  call  and  see  you  as  sooA  as  I  can  be  spared.  I  have  a 
mat  charge  put  upon  me,  and  some  days  I  have  to  deliver  one  htm* 
md  dollaiB  worth  of  fiour  and  butter  and  cheese  and  beief  and  iioflee 
aiid  molasses  to  the  men,  and  I  have  to  make  a  chaVge  of  it  all.  They 
call  me  a  boss  stable-keeper  ;*  they  are  very  kind  to  me  and  treat  me 
well. 

^  One  request,  my  dear  friend ; — If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  ghpe 

my  love  to  ■  ;t  tell  him  poor  old loves  him  and  longs  to 

see  him,  to  tell  him  how  good  God  has  been  to  me ;  please  to  give  my 

love  to  all  the  officers  of  the  prison,  but  especially  to ,  for  he 

is  one  heavenly  gd6d  man,  and  I  shall  always  love  him  for  his  kind* 
to  me." 


A&TIGLl  ZZ* 

A  TRUE  HERO. 


Pavl  and  Jambs  were  brothers-— one  nine,  the  other  twelve  years 
of  age.  They  attended  the  same  school.  James,  the  youngest,  was 
ill-tempered  and  obstinate,  but  much  beloved  by  Paul.  The  teacher, 
one  day,  was  about  to  punish  James,  when  Paul  stepped  up,  and  said 
to  him— 

^  I  wish  you  would  punish  me,  and  spare  my  Httle  brother !" 

^  My  dear  Paul,*'  said  the  teacher,  in  surprise,  '^  you  ara  one  of 
my  best  boys.  You  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  punishment.  I 
oannot  punish  you,  my  precioas  boy.'' 

'*  But,"  said  Paul,  ^  I  shall  suffer  more  to  see  my  brother's  disgrace 
and  punishment  than  I  should  from  any  thing  you  could  do  to  me.'^ 

^^  Why,  Paul  1"  said  the  teacher,  ^^  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  cannot 
punish  you." 

^  My  brother  is  a  little  boy,  younger  than  I  am,"  said  Paul.    **  Pray 

*  Thif  maa  bad  preat  p«wer  over  aaimals. 
t  One  of  the  officers  of  the  SUte  Friaoa. 
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• 

sir,  allow  me  to  take  all  the  puniahmeDt.  .  I  can  bear  any  thing  firom 
you,  air.     Do  take  me,  and  let  my  little  hrotber  go/' 

^  Well,  JacDes^*'  aaid  the  teacher,  *^  what  do  you  say  to  this  noble 
offer  of  Paul  ?'' 

James  looked  at  his  brother,  and  said  nothing. 

**Do  let  me  be  punished,  and  let  my  dear  brother  go,'^  urged 
Paul. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Paul,''  said  the  teacher,  *'  do  you  wish  to  receive 
the  stripes  instead  of  James  ?" 

^  Jesus  gave  bis  back  to  the  smiteiB,"  said  Paul,  **  and  received 
stripes  for  the  good  of  his  enemies.  James  is  my  brother.  O,  sir, 
do  forgive  him,  and  let  roe  be  punished." 

**  But  James  does  not  wish  me  to  forgive  him,"  said  the  teacher. 
**  Why  should  you  feel  so  anxious  about  it,  my  dear  boy  ?  Does  he 
not  deserve  correction  ?" 

**  O  yes,  sir,"  said  Paul,  *^  he  has  broken  the  rules,  and  is  sullen 
ttid  wilful,  and  somebody  most  suffer.  Do  take  me,  and  spare  ny 
brstber." 

Plaul  threw  his  arms  around  his  brother'^  neck,  and  wept  as  ?f  his 
heart  would  break  I  This  was  more  than  poor  James  could  bear. 
Bis  tears  began  to  flow,  and  he  embraced  his  generous  brother. 

The  teacher  clasped  both  in  his  arms,  and  i^lessed  them  ! 

**  So  would  our  heavenly  Father  fold  all  his  children  in  his  arms, 
and  shelter  them  in  the  bosom  of  his  love,  if  they  would  all  love  one 
SBOtKer,  as  Paul  loved  his  brother.  Then  what  a  sweet  and  pleasant 
world  this  would  be !  Then  woald  there  be  ^  peace  on  earth." —  A 
Kiss  for  a  Blow. 


ARTICLB  XXI. 

VOICES  FROM  PRISON. 

Treee  has  been  given  to  us  a  fine  notice  of  onr  work,  which  we 
transcribe  to  our  pages  from  respect  to  the  female .  who  composed 
it,  and  for  the  advantage  which  it  may  afford  us  to  let  others  speak  of 
our  own  production.  We  hope  to  give  occasionally  some  poems  from 
fke  prison  itself.  We  thank  the  writer  for  her  kind  notice.  It  was 
originally  published  in  the  Univercoelum  in  New  York,  a  weekly  pub* 
licatiqn  of  a  high  order :  — 

A  SELECTION  or  PoiTRT,  Written  within  the  Cell,  by  various  Prisoners, 
With  Biogrraphieal  and  Critical  N^ioes.  Edited  by  Chaelis  Speab. 
ficKton  :  Published  by  the  Author.    London,  by  Chaties  Gilpin. 

Sach  Is  the  title  of  a  neat  duodecimo  of  some  three  hundred  pages,  the 
second  edition  of  which  has  jast  appeared;  sad  we  oannot  but  consider 
its  advent  as  one  of  the  most  cheering  signs  of  the  times. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  call  this  littk  book  the  *<  Mat  Amkual,"  for 
it  tff  a  token  of  the  Spring*-  even  the  ''  DayHioriDg  from  on  High,''  which 
we  have  abundant  pn)of  is  about  to  visit  us.    Let  us  gather  courage  then, 
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and  hope,  and  faith ;  for  the  disordere  of  life  are  accidental  and  temporary, 
while  Order,  Truth,  and  Right,  are  eternal  laws. 

Seldom  has  the  heart  responded  to  any  book  with  a  deeper,  or  more 
thrilling  interest,  than  this  awakens;  and  its  dear  and  tender  light  shines 
into  the  black  depths  of  more  than  two  scores  ofoells,  revealineihe  broth- 
er-human hearts  that  have  writhed  there,  in  all  the  torture  oT  unnatural 
and  cruel  restraint ;  and  in  many  cases  with  the  death-doom  pressing  so 
heavily  upon  them,  it  almost  anticipated  its  own  horrible  catastrophe. 

These  poems  were  writteb  by  prisoners  of  every  grade,  from  the  royal 
eaptive  down  to  the  common  felon ;  and  the  very  fact  that  they  ttftrt  writ- 
ten, shows  more  forcibly  than  any  amount  of  otHer  argument  can  do,  the  in* 
justice  and  cruelty  of  their  unfortunate  writers'  doom ;  for  spirits  that  can 
feel  and  express  the  tenderest,  the  purest,  the  loftiest  emotions,  however 
widely  they  may  have  wandered  from  the  right,  in  single  instances,  cannot 
need  such  violent  and  restrictive  measures  to  convince  them  of  the  wrong. 
The  production  of  this  book,  then,  was  a  great  stroke  of  policy  in  the  Re- 
former, since  it  does  not  leave  the  poor  prisoner  to  any  cold  and  far-off  ad- 
vocate in  the  third  person;  but  he  is  summoned  forth  himself — with  his 
manacled  limbs  —  with  his  badges  of  disgntoe — summoned  from  his  pal- 
let of  straw ;—  from  his  iron^guanled  dungeon.  Stung  with  injustice  —  el- 
oquent with  wrongs— he  comes  to  tell  us  that  even  under  the  conecieus* 
DOSS  of  crimson  crimes,  a  human  heart — a  biotherheart  —  is  still  throb- 
bing with  the  true,  the  pure,  the  divine  impulses  of  humanitv  !  And  he 
fakes  us  by  the  hand  —  and  we  go  down  with  him  into  the  depths  of  his  grat- 
ed dungeon  —  and  the  bareheart — the  naked  soul  of  the  Prison  —  with  all 
its  unspeakable  anguish  -^ with  all  its  horrible  anticipations  —  with  all  its 
intolerable  realities  —  is  laid  open  to  our  view.  We  see  the  viper  of  de- 
spair coiling  around,  and  preying  upon  the  living  heart— we  feel  the  iron 
when  it  is  first  driven  into  the  soul.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  prisoner—- a 
felon  —  that  we  see; — He  is  transfigured  through  the  picture  of  his  an- 
guish.—  He  is  redeemed  from  his  sin,  and  exalted  by  our  sympathy.  He  ie 
a  Sufferer  —  a  Man — a  Brother. 

Many  of  these  pieces  are  of  a  high  order  of  poetry ;  and  they  are  all  vi- 
tal with  the  throboings  of  the  great,  struggling,  wronged,  bleeding,  and 
broken  heart  of  Humanity !  But  we  are  gradually  acquiring  higher  no- 
tions of  God,  and  Right,  and  Duty ;  and  along  with  this  healthful  change, 
we  are  slowly  learning  that  all  punishment  is  vindictive,  and  therefore  is 
equally  unworthy  of  God,  and  of  Man.  We  are,  even  now,  almost  far 
enough  into  the  light,  to  perceive  that  the  infiiction  of  any  restraint,  or  su^ 
fering,  which  has  not  the  good  of  the  Offender  —  that  is,  his  reformation, 
for  its  highest  object,  is  barbarous  and  wicked,  and  is  a  gross  blot  upon  the 
civilization  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  But  these  old  barbaric  Laws  were 
modelled  from  the  old  barbaric  Creed,  which  was  based  upon  the  Terrors 
of  a  Vindictive  €rod,  and  his  essential  adjunct,  a  deified  Spirit  of  Evil ;  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  principles  of  Human  Government  did  not  tran- 
scend the  received  opinions  concerning  the  principles,  the  character,  and 
the  government  of  God.  But  as  the  transplanted  cutting  shares  the  age, 
decay,  and  death  of  its  parent  tree,  so  the  unnatural  law  cannot  long  sur- 
vive the  monstrous  Creed,  of  which  it  was  a  transcript  and  embodiment. 
These  time-worn,  and  out- worn  Institutions,  whether  of  Church  or  State, 
are,  even  now,  quaking  to  their  centre ;  for  the  hand- writing  of  God  is  up- 
on all  their  walls;  and  their  doom  is  spoken  in  the  outbursting  strength  of 
a  newly  awakened  —  a  regenerated  Humanity !  Happy  are  they  who  fiee 
from  the  wstch-towers  of  the  old  Bastile,  before  they  are  hopelessly  in- 
Tolved  in  the  common  ruin ! 

Of  the  ability  which  Mr.  Spear  has  shown  in  his  selections,  anrd  Bio- 
ffraphical  and  Critical  Sketches  of  his  subjects,  much  might  be  said  —  and 
haraly  too  much  could  be  said,  of  the  judgment;  delicacy,  and  fine  taste 
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witk  which  he  hai  ezeoTite<)  his  task ;  bdt  he  is  a  tnie  and  devoted  philan- 
thropist, and  cofets  no  empty  praise.  His  work  has  been  most  traly  a  la- 
bor of  lofe,  and  it  will  bear  the  fruits  of  lofe,  yielding  blessings  a  thousand 
fold,  and  joy  unspeakable,  not  onlv  for  his  own  heart,  but  ibr  the  hearts  of 
all  he  will  be  instrumeatal  in  redeeming  from  Captivity  and  Death.  The 
*<  Voices  of  the  Prison"  should  be  carried  to  every  Home ;  and  be  permitted 
to  utter  ttieir  divine  messages  of  Brother-Love  to  every  bosom — until 
they  find  an  echo  in  every  Heart. 

Mr.  Spear  is  the  able  and  efiloient  cenduotorof  the ''  Prisoners'  Friend," 
a  publication  whioh  we  have  been  long  intending  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers ;  and  in  deiault  of  present  opportunity  to  speak  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  its  deserts,  we  will  here  say,  that  in  the  liberal 
and  truly  catholic  spirit  which  it  evinces  —  in  the  large  Humanity  it  dia- 
plays — in  the  earnest  and  direct  zeal  with  which  it  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  one  of  our  greatest  social  evils  —  it  commends  itself  to  the  special 
favor  of  all  the  Good  and  True,  as  one  of  the  most  important  Forces  in 
the  Renovating  Spirit  of  the  times.  G. 


ARTICLE  XXII. 

THE  MODEL  DEBTOIL 

So  long  aa  he  gets  a  thmg  on  credit,  he  never  thinks  it  dear.  No 
dinner  is  too  go(A  for  him,  the  dearest  winee,  and  earliest  peas,  the 
meet  juvenile  strawberries ;  the  strongest  liquors,  the  ihoet  exotic 
luxuries — everything  that  is  expensive  and  delicious,  so  that  he  is  not 
called  upon  to  give  ready  money  for  it.  The  world  pays,  and  he  en- 
joys himself.  His  cab  is  found  him  free  of  expense,  and  by  some 
charm  he  has  a  two  hundred  guinea  horse  sent  home  to  him  without 
paying  a  single  penny  for  it  The  rent  of  his  house  is  severaf  quarters 
due;  the  furniture  is  of  the  very  best,  but  not  a  stick  or  a  stitch  of  it 
has  been  settled  for,  and  the  very  sheets  he  sleeps  in  might  be  taken 
from  under  him  by  his  washerwoman  for  terrible  arrears  of  debt. 
These  thoughts,  however,  do  not  trouble  his  happiness.  He  trusts 
every  thing  to  his  appearance.  He  knows  well  enough  that  a  ' 
man  witli  a  shabby  exterior  never  gets  credit  for  any  thing  in  this 
world.  He  has  a  good  coat,  and  on  th^  back  of  it  orders  as  many 
clothes  as  he  likes.  He  has  only  to  ask  for  hats,  boots,  walking-sticks, 
pistols,  dressing-cases,  and  they  are  all  left  at  his  '*  residence,**  exactly 
as  if  he  had  patd  for  every  one  of  them.  No  questions  are  asked  — 
not  a  soul  is  in  a  hurry ;  for  ^  any  one  can  see  he  is  a  perfect  .gentle- 
man.** He  flourishes  a  check-book,  though  his  draAs  would  not  be 
liquidated  at  any  other  bank  but  Aldgate  pump.  The  day  of  reckon- 
ing, however,  sooner  or  later,  comes.  Then  it  is  that  the  wonderful 
impudence,  the  real  genius,  of  the  model  debtor  burst  out  in  all  its 
greatness.  It  is  not  convenient  for  him  to  nay  just  at  present.  It 
would  be  ruination  to  sell  out  when  the  funds  are  so  low.  He  won- 
ders at  Mr.  Smith*3  impudence  (Smith  is  his  butcher)  —  the  bill  can 
hardly  hate  been  owing  years -«- but  he  will  call  and  settle  next 
week.    Some  he  threatens  to  expose  ;  the  impertinence  of  others  he 
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will  certainly  leport  to  all  his  friends ;  and  he  silences  the  ndsiesl 
with  a  piece  of  stamped  paper,  on  which  his  name  is  inscribed,  as  the 
representatire  of  hundreds  of  pounds.  But  the  bubble  gets  larger  and 
larger,  till  it  bursts.  Then  the  model  debtor  tumbles  from  his  hi^h 
estate — if  ever  he  had  any  —  and  from  an  "eligible  mansion*^  he  falls 
to  a  *'  desirable  lodging,''  at  a  few  shillings  per  week.  He  likes  the 
Surry  side  of  the  Thames  best. 

His  life  is  now  a  constant  g^me  of  hide  and  seek.  He  is  never  ^*  at 
home,*'  especially  to  top  boots  and  Jerosalerm  noses,  that  bring  letters 
and  wait  for  answers  in  the  passage.  He  grows  nervous.  Every 
kfiock  at  the  door  throws  him  back,  and  he  rings  the  betl  violently 
two  or  three  times,  whispers  to  the  servant  through  the  door,  turns* 
the  key,  and  crouches  down  with  hi?  ear  at  the  key-hole.  He  looks 
out  of  the  window  before  he  ventures  in  the  street.  He  only  walks 
when  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a  cab.  Omnibuses  are  dangerous — 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  avoid  a  creditor  inside.  He  selects  the  dreariest 
thoroughfares,  and  never  penetrates  into  a  cvl'de^zab^  or  approaches 
within  a  mile  of  Chanoery  Lane.  His  impudence,  however,  does  not 
desert  him.  He  never  recollects  any  bill  whateyer,  and  if  stopped  and 
questioned  about  his  name^  he  threatens  in  the  grandest  manner  to  call 
the  police.  When  pressed  for  money,  he  was  sure  the  account  was 
paid  long  ago,  and  that  he  had  got  the  receipt  somewhere  at  home. 
He  is  most  fruitfulin  excuses,  and  lavish  in  promises.  He  generally 
expects  "  a  good  round  sum  in  a  day  or  twd.^'  He  c^a  never  get  his 
accounts  in,  and  was  disappointed  only  last  week  of  a  large  balance  he 
had  relied  upon  for  paying  your  littte  '^  trifle."  As  he  falls  lower  in 
in  the  world,  be  gets  meeker.  He  would  pay  if  he  could.  All  he 
asks  fbr  is  time.  Business  is*  very  bad — never  was  worse.  He  only 
wants  to  look  around  him.  He  hopes  you  won't  be  hard  upon  him ;  but 
if.  prosecuted,  if  goaded  to  death  in  this  way,  sobner  than  lead  the  life 
he  does,  he  will  go  into  the  Gazette,  and  then  his  creditors  mu3t  not 
biame  him  if  they  don't  get  a  fatthuig.  He  ineiaBfl  we}),  if  they  will 
only  let  him  alone.  He  will  be  happy  to  give  you  a  bill.  He  has  a 
wife  and  three  children. 

In  fact  he  is  a  most  afiectionate  parent,  and  the  sacrifices  he  has 
made  for  his  family  no  one  can  tell  but  himself -^  which  he  does. upon 
every  possible  opportunity.  He  grows  tired  of  anftwcHng  letters,  and 
as  for  giving  the  name  of  hts  solicitor,  .he  bates  the  law  too  much  to  do 
it.  He  meets  a  hill  and  a  bailiff  with  equal  h6rror ;  but  does  not  care 
much  for  either,  if  he  can  only  be  sure  of  a  ^^  good  long  run."  He  is 
very  sensitive  about  the  leA  shodder,  going  o(f,  like  a  hair-trigger,  at 
the  slighest  touch.  His  greet  day  is  StKKlay;  He  is  then  everywhere 
^n  the  park  especially — and  any  one  to  see  hirii  would  imagine  '^  he 
could  look  the  whole  world  in  the  fai^e^  and  defy  any  one  to  say  he 
owed  him  a  shilling."  He  is  brave  too,  during  vac»,tk>n.  He  is  very 
intimate  with  the  law,  and  .has  a  profound  respect  for  the  statute  of 
linxitalions ;  but  thinks  England  not  worth  living  in,  since. the  county 
courts  act.  He  carries  his  antipathy,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  fun  over 
some  fine  morning  to  Boulogne  and  never  coming  back  again,  leaving 
all  his  property  though  behind  bim  in  a  caq)et  bag  replete  with  bricks,  v 
There  his  first  care  is  to  cultivate  a  moustache,  and  to  pfocur6  new 
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cWthM,  new  dinneii,  Fnsh  ^tims.  '  He  is  alway*  ^xp^ting  lie- 
nutleooes  by  the  next  poet.  Hb  bankeis^  howrever,  4l*e^  very  remiei, 
and  lie  is  lodged  at  last  by  his  Jandlofd  iatbe  H&id  d^JAngletetre--^m ' 
plain  En^sh,  the  pfison.  He  aah^  asked  forlimef  and  at  Jksl'be  gels' 
moie  of  It  than  he  likes,  for  he  is  locked  up  for  two  or  three  years  in 
jail,  ^less  he  is  very  lucky,  and  is  liberated  by  a  revolution.  He  dis* 
appears  no  one  knows  where.  His  friends  wonder  what  has  become 
of  him,  till  there  is  a  vague  report  that  he  has  been  seen  as  an  attache 
to  one  of  the  gaming  houses  about  Leioes^r  Square ;  or,  if  he  is  toler- 
ably well  off,  that  he  has  been  recognised  on  the  road  to  Epsom 
driving  a  cab  with  a  large  nOmber  (say  SSS4)  painted  on  it. 

The  model  delator  is  honest,  at  least ;  for  he  has  arrived  at  thpt  sta^je 
of  life  at  which  no' man  wilVput  any  trust  In  him.  He  pays  bisf  way — 
tnrnpikes  included  —  and  does  not  overcharge  more  than  what  is  per- 
fectly handsome.  He  pays  ready  money  for  every  thing,  even  down  to 
the  waterman  on  the  cab-stand,  and  gives,  himself  out  as  *^  a  gentleman 
who  has  seen  better  days."  His  great  boast,  however,  is  that  all 
tbrough  the  ups  and  doVns  of  his  hackney  career,  he'  never  left  un- 
paid a  single  debt  of  honor.  Doubtlessly,  this  a  great  source  of  con- 
solation tQ  the  numerous  tradesmen  to  whom  he  never  paid'  a 
peniiy! — Punch, 


ARTICLE  XXin.. 

CONTEMPLATIOIT. 

A  LAK6S  delight  o^f  our  nature  is  to  contemplate  objects  of  love  and 
beauty,  grandeur,  vastneas  and  sublimity*  Wq  turn  to  the  beauties  and 
sublimities  of  the  physical  world  with  an  instinct  of  pleasure,  and  as 
we  commune  with  its  visible  forms,  we  ^joy  a  sensation  of  sotnething 
more  than  mere  delight  or  gratification:  We  seeni^o.be  adding  some* 
thing  more  of  the  soul  of  beauty  to  the  fund  pf  ;Ovr^ing*  ^e  feel 
to  have  grown  stronger  and  larger  by  the  coRttniinfceii^  and  our  mind 
seems  higher  and  our  sifiht  deoaer.  We  attempt  Mw  eflTprts^  and  suc- 
ceed better  than  ever  tiefhiis. 

And  such  is  our  moral  experience.  Inpumerable  objects,  principles, 
characters,  we  find  it  our  pleasure  taoQP^wplate,  and  we  retire  from 
the  contemplation  with  a  portion  of  the  thine  itself  rnibibed  iA  our  own 
being.  We  are  prjorally  and  mentally  stocWer,,  stronger,  uohler,  wiser 
than  we, were  before.  Beholding  wiUi intentgaze  and clcaf  vision|the 
glory  of  a  great,  good  character,  we. are  transformed  in^  thp  same  image 
with  higher  reseoablance,  the  longer  it  shinee-befone  us. :  We  glow  and 
gladden  with  something  of  the  same  light,  as  ebrth  and  her  verdures 
glow  with  light  inibibed  from  the  siin.  We  rise  towarrf  the  same  lev- 
el, as  little  rivers  and  rivulets  rise  when  the  oqean  overflows.  Step- 
ping down  from  the  mountain  where  ^e  communed  witkthat  charac- 
ter, his  light  still  lingers  on  our  countenance,  and  radiates  even  from 
our  soul,  as  divine  light  glowed 

«*  On  Motes'  eheek  whmn  down  the  VKmnfIhe  trod, 
AU  flowing  horn  illw  pr^tiom  «f  hn  Ood.'* 
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How  important  then  does  it  become  that  we  look  to  high  ohjeeta  of 
ccmtemplatioD,  that  we  select  eminent  charactera  and  good,  reeeive 
the  light  of  their  ezeelleoce,  and  like  the  Spirit  in  Comas,  become 
**  all  ear*'  that  we  may  **  take  ia^'  most  of  the  music  of  their  being. 

D.  K,  L. 


ARTICLB  XXXY. 

SKETCH  OP  JOHN  HOWARD. 

One  hundred  and  twenty*two  years  have  now  .elapsed  since  the 
birth  of  John  Howard,  the  philanthropist.  He  was  born  at  Hackney, 
England,  Sept  2d,  172$.  We  find  no  mention  made  of  any  celebra- 
tion  of  the  birth-day  of  this  excellent  man.  This  present  year  is 
memorable  then,  as  commencing  the  celebration  of  an  event  far  more 
interesting  than  all  the  victories  achieved  by^  a  Napoleon  or  an  Aleican- 
der.  Boston  begins  this  work,  and  hereafter  the  btrth-day  of  Howard 
will  be  looked  for  with  the  deepest  interest.  We  do  not  desiga  to 
present  a  long  array  of  the  statistics  of  his  journeys.  This  belongs  to 
the  historian.  This  would  require  much  time,  and  must  be  left  for 
another  time.  Some  writers  have  been  at  a  loss  respecting  the  date 
of  his  birth.  That  may  be  settled  at  once.  We  have  found  the  very 
inscription  which  is  on  his  momument  in  St.  PauPs  Cathedral,  whicb 
we  copy  into  our  first  number. 

Thii  extraordinary  Man  had  the  Fortane  to  be  honored  whilet  living. 

In  the  manner  in  which  hit  Virtnei  deeerved ; 

He  reee)red  the  Thanki 

of  both  Hooeee  of  the  Britnh  and  Irish  Parliaments, 

For  bis  eminent  Services  rendered  to  bis  Country  and  to  Mankind. 

Our  national  Prieons  and  Hoepitala, 

Improved  upon  the  euggeetione  of  hie  Wisdom, 

Bear  Testimony  to  the  Solidity  of  his  Judgment, 

And  to  the  Estimation  in  which  he  was  held. 

In  every  part  of  the  eivilhed  World, 

Which  he  traversed  to  reduce  the  Sum  of  Human  Misery; 

From  the  Throne  to  the  Dungeon,  his  Name  was  mentioned 

With  Respect,  Gratitude,  and  Admiration. 

His  Medesty  alone 

Defeated  various  Bfforts  that  were  made  during  his  Life, 

To  Erect  this  Sutue, 

Which  the  Public  has  now  consecrated  to  his  Memory.         __ 

He  was  born  in  Haekneyj  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Sept.  2d,  172Sw 

The  early  Part  of  his  Life  he  spent  in  Retirement, 

Residinff  prinei]pally  upon  his  paternal  Estate, 

At  Cardmgton,  in  Bedfordshire ; 

For  which  County  he  served  the  Office  of  Sheriff  in  the  Tear  1773. 

He  expired  at  Cherson,  in  Russian  Tartary,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1790. 

A  Victim  to  the  perilous  and  benevolent  Attempt 

To  ascertain  the  Canse  of,  and  find  an  effieaeions  Remedy 

For  the  Plague. 

He  trod  an  open  but  unfrequented  Path  to  Immortality, 

In  the  ardent  and  unintermitted  Exercise  of  Christian  Charity. 

May  this  Tribute  to  Iris  Fame 
Exeite  an  Emnlation  of  hie  iraly  gletiow  Aohievementa. 
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We  ha^  been  fbctupiite  id  teeurifag  a  corisct  ongraTii^  of  fafis 
birth-place  for  our  present  nomber..  For  tbn  we  are  indebted  to  tbo 
Rev.  JohD  Prince,  a  friend  of  humanity.  We  finish  our  article  by  a 
Tery  interesting  account,  furnish^  sone  time  sikice  by  J.M.  Speab  : — 

The  zeal  of  Howard  in  thcf  cause  of  suffering  humnnity  at  last 
proved  fatal.  While  at  Cbersoo  he  visited  a  patient  who  labored  under 
a  malignant  epidemic  fevei^iaBd  oatcbitig  the  disorder  be  fell  a  victim^ 
to  compassion,  lan<  20th,  17^,  being  liixty'>ft)ur  years  of  age. 

Lempriere  justly  observes  that  the  tnodesty  of  Howard  was  equal 
to  his  merits.  In  1785  —  five  years  previous  to  his,  death  —  a  large 
subscription  was  rapidly  filled  to  efect  a  statue  in  ooiiimemoration  of 
his  many  services  to  the  sufiering  prisoitefs,  b«tt  he  peremptorily  de- 
clined the  honor,  exclaiming,  ^*  ^ve  I  not  one  friehd  in  England  who 
will  put  a  stop  to  such  proceedings  ?  .^*  The  following  extract  from 
one  of  his  letters  in  lelatioii  to  this  subject  will  be;  iotecesting  to  our 
readers.     It  is  dated  Feb.  Iftb^  17OT. 

My  Lords  and  GEMTLBicfiN  :<--You  are  entitled  to  all  tbe  gratitude 
I  can  express,  for  the  tesliniioDy  of  approbation  you  hax^e  intended  me, 
and  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  honor  done  nte ;  hot  at  the  same  time 
you  must  permit  me  to  inform  you^  that  I  cannot  without  violating  all 
my  feelings,  consent;  and  that  the  execution  of  your  design  would 
be  a  cruel  punishment  to  me.  It  is  therefore  my  earnest  request,  that 
those  friends,  who  wish  my  happiness  and  future  comfort  in  life,  may 
give  up  the  attempt.  I  shall  .ahKayjUhink  that  the  reform  now  going 
on  in  several  of  the  jails  of  this  kingdom,  and  which  I  hope  may  be- 
come general,  the  greatest  honor  and  the  most  ample  reward  I  can 
receive. 

The  only  meoKnial  which  he  wished,  and  wkioh  he  himself  planned, 
leaving  blanks  to  be  filled  up  af^er  his  decease,  is  now  placed  in  Card- 
ington  church,  under  tlw  tablet  erected  by  himself  to  the^  memory  of 
his  beloved  wife.     It  is  as  .follows  :^ 

JOHN   HOWARD,. 

DIED  ,  . 

AT  CHEBSON,  IN  RUSSIAN  TARTARY,    . 
jANtrAKT  SI,  179ft    Aged  04. 
CHRIST  is  MY  HOPE.  '     ^      ,  { 

In  his  intercourse  with  prisoners,  however  fallen  and  sunk  in  wicked* 
^esB^  however  they  wepe^dfspi^ed;  apd,9{>q8ed  by  the  world,  he  was 
pitiful  and  courteous,  affording  an  eminent  proof  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  kindness  and  mercy.  In  all  his  visits  to  pHsojiers  in  every 
country,  he  says,'*  I  never  xeceivec^  ad  insult  fron;!  en(^e/r  jailor  or 
prisoner,  no£>lo8t  one  article,  except  a  pocket  bandkeicbief  which  was 
aflerwarids  retcrBned  to  me  by  a  piwoD^,  who  had  picked  it  up  when 
it  dropped  from  my  pockfet.**  Sutrfi  wafc;  his  delight  tb  do  them  good 
that  they  could  not  but  love  him..  .He  improved  every  qpj^rtunity  to 
assist  them,  and.wbeii.it  was  attain^dr  it  aifi)rd(ed  bim.the  purest 
pleasure.  »      ■  •     .     _ 

Finally,  we  closei  this  kitttjr  «id  iiitperCeet  sketfih  of  the  life  and 
4* 
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.character  of  this  truly  wise  and  pre^mioeiilly  good  matt  in  the  words 
of  CSovrper,  the  great  morai  poet  of  England : 

**  Patron  of  else  the  moflt  dei^s'd  of  men. 
Accept  the  tribute  oft.  itranger's  pen ; 
Vene,  like  the  Cadrel,  iu  immortal  meed. 
Should  be  the  guerdon  of  a  noMe  deed : 
1  may  alarm  thee,  but  I  ftav  the  a^me 
(Charity  ohoaen  aa  my  theme  aod  aim) 
I  most  mcar,  forgetting  Howird's  name. 
BTeat  with  all  wealth  can  give  thee,  to  reiign 
Joj9  doubly  iweet  to  feeling*  loeh  aa  thine ; 
To  quit  the  bKaa  thy  rural  aoenee  beatow. 
To  aeek  a  nobler  amidat  scenes  of  woe ; 
To  trarerae  seta,  range  kingdoma,,  and  bring  home. 
Not  the  proud  monuments  of  Greece  and  Itome — 
But  knowledge  such  aa  onl^  dungeon*  teach. 
And  only  aympathy  like  thine  could  reach } 
That  grief  s*?quetter'd  from  the  publie  stage. 
Might  smooth  her  feathers,  and  enjoy  her  cage  ; 
Bpeaks  a  dirine  ambition,  and  a  leal 
The  boldest  patriot  might  be  proud  to  feel. 
Oh !  that  the  voice  of  clamor  and. debate. 
That  pleads  for  peace  till  it  disturbs  the  state, 


Were  hush'd  in  favor  of  thy  generous  pTea, 
The  poor  clients,  and  hearen  s  amile  thy  fee  f 


E». 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THEn  POETS. 

Preportd  for  ihe  Fair  in  aid  of  lAe  Prisonert^^  Ftimd* 

BT  8.  0»  BITLFXIICR. 

SeybraIi  aelectioDv  were  made  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Bulfinch  for 
our  Howard  Festival,  It  was  at  first  our  intention  to  have  put  the 
whole  into  a  pan>phlet  form,  but  we  thought  the  readers  of  the  month- 
ly would  be  elad  to  have  them  appear  in  the  first  number,  and  here* 
afler  we  shall  insert  the  remainder.  It  is  a  precious  collection  for  our 
periodicaU  and  we  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  our  friend  for  his  great 
fiivor. 

IHTRaDaCTlON. 

Hear  what  the  barda  have  sung.    A  glory  reste 
On  Che  Airk  prison ;  for  within  its  walb 
Virtue  hath  dwelt ;  self-sacrificing  love 
Hath  made  those  vaults  her  hoaie,  and  calndy  bowed 
Toman's  nistakeBjndgflMAt.    Thebsavechie^— 
The  lofty  minstreL—-  fingland^s  destined  qmeen, 
And  Scotia'a  rovaf  exile ;  —  more  than  these,  — 
The  martyr  of  (is  countary  or  his  creed,  — 
Innooent  maid,  and  white-haired  man  of  CM,  — 
Reformer  and  Apostle, — here  have  made 
The  darkaeaa  radiaat  with  Ibe^if  ht  of  fiuth. 
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And  on  th*  nidiitglit  sUtmM  of  the  cell 

Poar'd  stnuM  of  f  lad  triampfauit  melody. 

Tea !  These  could  trivmpli !  ConnfOy  inDoeeneet 

And  love  to  man,  and  ioteibonne  with  HenTon, 

Sustained  them.    But  4lie  prison's  deeper  woe 

Is  for  the  ^niltj.    Nor  do  je  despise,— 

Te  who  with  youth  and  beauty  graee  this  hall«  •— 

The  sufferings  of  the  fallen.    Just  their  doom^ 

Seclusion,  labor,  shame  ;  so  may  they  learn 

Repentaaee,  and  be  reconcMed  to  Ood  \ 

Tet  let  the  Toioe  of  pity  oheer  theii  liearts. 

And  as  for  each  the  prison's  ^tes  nnfoh!. 

Let  hesTenly  kindness  like  an  angel  stand. 

Before  the  opening  portals,  prompt  to  save, 

And  giTo  a  lesened  brother  to  mankittd. 

Oh,  labor  worthy  hie  expanded  heart, 

Whom  at  thb  season,*  fWmi  the  Almighty's  1ot« 

England  received  I    In  seaming  eonseiousness 

She  bade  the  infant  bear  her  noblest  name,  — t 

Nobler  through  him  than  Norfolk's  ducal  pride* 

For  he  with  lowly  spirit  ministefed 

Unto  the  lowlj.    Like  the  Holy  One 

In  whom  the  image  of  the  Father  dwelt* 

He  went  about  performing  deeds  of  mercy. 

Nor  distance  ofaeck'd  his  course^  nor  fear  deterT'd* 

Nor  less  than  Europe  could  suffice  the  soul 

That  knew  no  bound  of  labor,  save  His  will 

Who  gsTo  his  glorious  task.    On  Chersoa's  shore 

His  ashes  restj  Amehcsr  his  praise 

Back  to  the  elder  world  resounds  >-«•  his  spirit 

Is  with  the  SaTiour  in  whose  steps  he  trod. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  HOWARD. 

BT  WM.   LISLl   BOWLX'S. 

[He  disd  at  ClursaUy  oi»  tht  share  qJ  the  Black  Sea,  Jan.  20e&,  1790.] 

Spirit  of  Death !  wboscf  outstretched  pennons  dread. 
Ware  o'er  the  world  beneath  their  shadow  spread. 
Who  darkly  speedest  on  thy  destined  way 
Mid  shrieks  and  cries  and  sounds  of  dire  dismay ; 
Spirit!  behold  thy  victory-— assame 
A  form  more  terrible,  an  ampler  plilme  ; 
For  he,  who  wander'd  o'er  the  world  alone, 
Listening  to  Misery's  unirersal  moan ) 
He  who,  sustained  by  Virtue's  arm  sublf  me. 
Tended  the  sick  and  poor  from  clime  to  clime, 
Low  in  the  dust  is  laid  — >  thy  noblest  spoil  f 
And  Meroy  ceases  from  her  awfbl  toil ! 

'T  was  where  the  peitilence  at  thy  connnand 
Arose  to  desolate  the  sickening  land. 
When  many  a  mingled  cry  and  dying  prayer 
Resounded  to  the  listening  midnight  air, 
When  deep  dismay  heard  not  the  freenent  knell, 
And  the  wan  carcass  festered  as  it  fbli ; 
'T  was  there,  with  holy  rirtue's  awfbl  mien, 
Amid  the  sad  sights  of  that  fearfhl  scene, 

*  fleptenber  9d,  17S8. 

t  The  dnke  of  Norfolk,  wboie  iamll^  nai^  U  Howard^  li  t&a  fiMittkr  deke  of  Eog- 
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Calm  he  was  foand  ;  the  dewi'of  d^ath  \m  dried*, 
f         He  spoke  of  eomfof  t  to  tbe  pooy  tiitt  cried  ; 

He  watch 'd  the  iadmf  eye,  the  flagiptn^  breath, 

Ere  yet  the  laa^id  eenie  trae  loet  ia  ifoath  ; 

And  with  that  look  protecting  atageb  wear, 

Hung  o'er  the  diemal  eovch  of  pale  despair ! 
Friend  of  mankind !  thy  righteoue  taak  ie  o'er  > 

The  heart  that  throbbed  with^  pity  beats  no  more. 
Around  the  limits  of  this  rolliaf  sphere, 

Whene'er  the  just  and  gi>od  thy  tale  shall  bear, 

A  tear  shall  fall ;  alone,  amidst  the  gloom 

Of  the  still  dungeon,  hie  Jeng  sorrow's  tomb, 

The  captive,  mottrning  o'er  his  ehain,  ehall  bend 
*To  think  tlie  cold  earth  hidee  his  onh^  friend  !— 

He  who  with  labor  draws  his  wastiAg  brratli 

On  the  forsaken,  silent  bed  of  desC^ 

Remembering  thy  last  Iqek  and  anzions  ey«, 

Shall  gale  around,  anvistted,  and  die. 
Friend  of  mankind,  fiu-ewell !  these  tears  w«  ehedy 

So  nature  dictates,  o^er  thy  earthly  bed; 

Tet  we  forget  not  it  was  Hia  high  will, 

Who  saw  thee  virtne^s  arduous  task  fulfil.-  / 

Thy  spirit  from  its  toils  at  last  should  rest  ( 
So  wills  thy  Ood,  and  what  He  wills  is  best  \ 

As  when  an  angel  a^l  serene  goes  forth 
To  still  the  raging  tempest  of  the  north. 

The  embattled  cloinis  that  hid  the  struggling  day 

Slow  from  his  face  retire  in  -dark  army; 
On  the  black  wares,  like  promontoviea,  hang 

A  light,  as  of  the  orient  moon  is  flung, 
Till  blue  and  level  heaves  the  silent  brine. 
And  the  new  lighted  rooks  at  distance  shine  : 
£'en  so  didst  thou  go  fortlt  with  cheering  eye  — 
Before  thy  looks  the  shades  of  miseir  fly  ; 
So  didst  thou  hash  the  tempest^  siilling  wide 

Of  human  woe  the  Ipu^  lamentiojr  Xide^ 

Howard !  it  matters  not  that  far  away 
From  Albion's  peaceful  shore  thy  bones  decay. 
Him  it  might  please,  by  whose 'austaini^g  hi|nd 
Thy  steps  were  led  throagb  manv  a  diataot  landr 
Thy  long  and  last  abode  snould  there  be  found| 
Where  many  a  savage  nation  prowls  around ; 
That  virtue  from  the  hallow'd  spot  mi^ht  rise. 
And  pointing  to  the  fished  sacrifice, 
Teach  to  the  roving  iPartar's  savago  clan 
Lessons  of  love,  and  higher  aims  of  man. 
The  hoary  chieuain  who  thy  t^e  shall  hear, 
Pale  on  thy  grave  shall  drop  his  ialtering  spear  i    .,. 
The  cold,  unpitying  Cossack  thirst  nq  moie- 
To  bathe  his  burning  fidobion  deep  in  gore,. 
Relentless  to  the  cry  of  carnage  speed, 
Or  urge 'o'er  gasping  heaps  his  panting  steed ! 

When  o'er  the  sounding  £azine's  storipy  tides 
In  hostile  pomp  the  Turk  s  proud  navy  rides» 
Bent  on  this  frontiers  o^f  the  imperial  Caac 
To  pour  the  tempest  pf  vii^iotive  war. 
If  onward  to  those  shores  they  haply  steer. 
Where,  Howard,  thj  cold  dust  reposes  near. 
Whilst  o'er  the  wave  the  silken  pennants  stream. 
And  seen  far  off*  the  golden  crescents  gleam, 
,  ,    .    Amid  the  pomp  of  war  the  swelling  breast       '  - 

Shall  feel  a  still  unwonted  awe'  impressed,  .   . .' 
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And  the  relenting  Pagan  torn  aside 

To  think  ^~  en  yonder  ahore  the  Christian  died  ! 
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,  BT  Kna.  BXMAV8. 

Oh,  Indian  hnnter  of  the  desert'i  race 

That  with  the  a^iear  at  timea,  or  bended  bew       ^ 

Doat  eroia  my  footatapa  in  the  ftery  ohaae 

Of  the  awiA  elk  or  blue  hiU'a  flying  roe ; 

Thou  tliat  beside  the  red  night-fire  thou  keepeat 

Beneath  the  cedars  and  the  star-light  aleepest, 

Thou  know 'at  not,  wanderer — ne^er  may'at  then  know!*- 

Of  the  dark  holea  wherewtik  nan  oumben  earthy 

To  ahut  from  hnnuin  eyea  Uw  dancing  aeaaona'  mirth. 

There,  fettered  down  from  day,  to  think  the  while 

How  bright  in  Heaven  the  festal  sun  is  glowing, 

Making  earth's  loneliest  places^  with  his  smile, 

Flnsh  like  the  rose ;  and  how  the  streams  are  flowing 

IVith  audden  aparklea  through  the  ahadowy  graaa, 

And  water-flowers,  all  trembling  aa  they  paaa ; 

And  how  the  rich  dark  summer  trees  are  bowing 

With  their  full  foliage  ; —  this  to  know,  and  pine 

Bound  unto  midnight's  heart,  aeema  a  atern  lot^HWas  nine. 

Wherefore  wmm  this  ?  Beeauae  my  fqul  had  dr%wn 

Light  from  the  book  whose  words  are.  graved  in  light  t 

There,  at  its  Well-head,  had  I  found  the  dawn, 

And  day,  and  noon  of  freedom :  but  too  bright 

It  shines  on  that  whieh  man  to  man  hath  giTen, 

And  called  the  truth,  the  very  truth,  from  hearen ! 

And  therefore  aeeka  he^  in  his  brother's  sight 

To  east  the  mote ;  and  therefore  strives  to  bind 

With  his  strong  chains  to  ^arth,  what  is  not  earth's-^the  mind ! . 

And  I  a  child  of  danger,  whose  delights 

Were  on  dark  hills  and  many-soundmg  seas  — 

I  that  amidst  the  Cordillera  heights 

Had  given  Castilian  bannera  to  the  breese. 

And  the  full  circle  of  the  rainbow  aeen 

When  on  the  snows ;  and  in  my  country  been 

A  mountain  wanderer,  from  the  Pvreneea 

To  the  Morena  crags  —  how  left  I  not  j 

Life,  or  the  soul's  life  quenched,  on  that  aepulchral  spot  ? 

Because  T%tm  didst  not  leare  me,  O  my  Ood  \ 

Thou  went  with  those  that  love  the  truth  of  old  ' 

Into  the  deserts  from  the  oppressor's  rod. 

And  made  the  cavema  of  the  rock  theil*  fold, 

And  in  the  hidden  chambers  of  the  dead. 

Our  guiding  lamp  with  fire  immortal  fed,  ' 

And  met  wmu  stars  met,  by  their  beams  to  hold        '* 

'The  free  heart'a  communing  with  Thee,-— and  Thou 

Wert  in  the  midst,  felt,  owned,— the  atrengthener  then  aa  now  ! 
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ABTICIiE  XXVI. 

GERMAN  CONrEDERATION. 

ABOLITION   OF   CAPITAL   FUMISHMENT   IN  GBBMANT. 

OnB  first  number  will  contain  one  of  the  most  important  facts  that 
has  ever  occurred  yet  in  the  history  of  the  death-penalty.  It  is  the 
great  fact  that  all  Germany  is  now  awake  oo  (hia  subjectt  and  tha  decree 
has  gone  forth  of  the  entiie  abolition  of  the  death-penalty  in  all  cases 
except  in  sentences  by  Court-Mbrtial.  Dcnrrog  the  sittfaigs  of  the 
German  Federal  Assembly  at  Frankfort,  the  subject  of  CapitalFunish- 
ment  was  discussed,  and  the  result  was  as  above  stated^  This  is  im« 
portant,  aa  an  expression  of  opinion  of  the  Germao  lace. 

Prussia  had  already  adopted  a  simitar  measure,  txeepC  in  martial 
law  and  high  treason,  by  a  vote  of  294  against-  97. 

Corporal  Punishment  was  also  prohibited,  by  the  same  votfiu  The 
division  w&s  288  against  146. 

Concurrently  with  tbe  measure  for  the  abolition  of  the  Death-punish- 
ment,the  Frankfort  Assembly  passed  a  habeas  corftu  ]am  of  a  liberal 
description.  No  one  is  to  be  arrested  for  any  offence,  unless  taken  in 
the  act,  without  a  warrant  explaining  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
arrest  All  prisoners  roust  be  taken  before  tbe  judicial  authorities 
within  twenty-four  hours,  or  else  set  at  liberty,  and  they  are  alto  to  be 
liberated  on  bail,  except  for  crimes  of  ^reat  magnitude.  Damages 
likewise  may  be  recovered  for  iisiflse  imprisonment.  More  gratifymg 
intelligence  could  not  come  from  abroad.  Russia,  Belgium,  Tuscany, 
and  others  have  long  led  tbe  way.  While  in  our  widely-extended 
country,  but  one  State  has  tried  the  experiment,  aad  that  is  Michigan. 
And  when  will  Massachusetts  awake  to  this  subject  ?  Here  she  has 
now  one  of  her  citizens  waiting  for  the  hour  of  execution  in  Boston 
jail.  She  still  lingers  behind,  doubting  .the  expediency  of  abolishing 
the  death -penalty,  and  allowing  the  eloer  portion  of  the  Saxon  family 
to  deprive  her  of  that  renown. 


%*«^^^«^«^«^«^^^«^^*«M| 


MONTHLY  RECOfeD. 

Stitistics  of  ▲  London  Benevolent  Society.  —  Govemtsset^  BeneV' 
olent  Institution,  —  Oa  Thursday,  the  aanaal  general  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  the  above  institution^  incluuingthe  recently  formed  Queeirs  College  for 
granting  certificates  and  diplomas  to  governesses,  was  held  at  the  Hanover- 
Square  Rooms.  The  Hoo.  Philip  Sydney  Pieuepout  was  in  the  ohair,  and 
amongst  tbe  supporters  of  the  institution  present  were  EarlManvars,  Lord 
Ingestre.  M.  P.,  Sir  Henry  Lawreooe,  and  several  ladiee  oi  distinction,  who 
attendee!  tu  take  part  in  the  election  of  annnilaals.  The  chairman  having 
briefly  opened  the  proceedings,  the  Rev.  David  Latng^  hon^eeoretary,  read 
the  report  of  the  corhmittee.  The  institution  in  its  several  departments 
was,  it  appears,  in  a  satisfactory  siate.  During  the  year  the  applications 
for  temporary*' relief  had  been  701,  of  whom  331  had  been  relieved  to  the 
amount  of  781/.  The  annuities  to  aged  governesses  were  gradually  extending 
in  number,  seven  having  been  added  during  the  year.  The  Provident 
fund  was  in  a  very  favorable  condition,  fur  since  the  formation  of  the 
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loeietf  the  sam  saved  by  gbYvraariieB^sfs-^daaf.  168.  %6*  Be&paoiing 
tho  **  Home,"  the  lepoit  ttated  that  tinoe  its  opeDing  ia  May,  1846,  200 
iooiales  have  been  received.  Ia  the  fiist  year,  the  payjaeate  fer  beard, 
&&,  were  at  the  cate  of  360JL  per  annum ;  last  year  they  were  about  5502. 
The  "  reaifitration"  had  fatiy  anawered  ita  purpoae,  the  Dumber  of  ladies 
availing  themaelvea  of  it  within  th6  laat  year  having  been  1,348,  of  whioh 
number  742  were  engaged.  The  report  concluded  by  atatiogthat  the  asy- 
lum for  the  aged  waa  in  the  couiee  of  eceetion,  and  that  the  ooUege  coulin- 
ued  to  grant  certifieatea  of  qualificatioo.  The  reoeipta  of  the  year  amount- 
ed to  9,037/.  158.  5d.,  and  the  expenditure  left  a  balance  of  615/.  Sa.  lid. 

Exemption  or  tm  HoafESTXXD.-^This  legislature  of  Wisconsin  has 
passed  a  bill  exempting  the  homestead  of  a  family  from  sale  on  execotlon 
for  debf.  The  area  exempted  ia  forty  acres  in  the  country^  and  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  in  a  village.  The  final  vote  in  the  Senate  stood  }4  to  5;  in  the 
Houae  33  to  25. 

Tin  HofUH  Stbtsm.— The  foUowiag  law  ia-lotake  effoet  la  Maine, 
April20, 1849:-- 
Jln  act  rcgtiJa/tng  tiba  &oifr»  of /oto. 

SscnoM  1.  In  all  contracta  for  labor,  ten  hoars  ef  aotuai  labor  ebadl  he 
a  legal  day'a  work ;  and  no  person  shall  be  required  or  holden  to  peifosm 
more  than  ten  houra'  labor  iu  any  one  day,  except  in  purauanoe  of  anyimc- 
prem  oontraot  requiring  a  giieater  length  of  thne. 

Sect.  2.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  in 
any  labor  foi*  manufiactnriag  or  otMr  corporations  for  more  than  ten  tionkn 
in  any  one  dav ;  and  if  any  manufacturer,  or  agent,  ^  oifaerioffioet  of  any 
coqwration,  afiall  emplov  any  auch  minor  in  violation  of  the  provieiona  of 
diis  section,  he  or  they  anall  be  puniahed  by  a  fine  not  exeeediag  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Education.  —  The  School  Fund  of  Connecticiit  amounts  to  over  S2,&00,- 
000.  The  income  from  it  laat  year  was  $120,000.  There  are  in  the 
Stale,  87,142  children  between  the  agea  of  four  and  sixteen.  This  gives 
SM5  to  each  acholar. 

There  are  in  Great  Britain  two  milliona  of  Sunday  School  qohfilaia, 

Uught  by  250^000  teachers. 

> 

Houses  at  a  Moderatk  Beivt.—  A  wealthy  gentleman  '*  haa  purchaa- 
ed  several  blocks  of  ground  in  the  new  town  of  Beverly  on  the  Delaware, 
near  Philadelphia,  on  which  he  intenda  to  erect  large  and  convenient 
dwellings  for  mechanics  and  Artisans,  whose  employment  will  admit  of 
their  living  a  ah^rt  distanoe  out  of  the  city.  The  houses  will  be  three 
story,  two  rooms  on  a  floor,  with  gardens  attached,  large  enouj^h  to  raise 
vegetables  for  a  small  family: '  SSch  house  will  have  a  lawn  in  front  — 
They  will  rent  for  $60  per  annum.* 

Tnis  is  a  most  excellent  more,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
it  will  not  only  prove  profitable  to  the  benevolent  and  enterprising  owner, 
bat  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  tenants.  Such  houses  as  tqoseabove  de- 
scribed, will  most  aasnredly  attract  ^  good  class  of  occupants,  men  who  will 
well  use  the  buildings,  and  pay  the}r  rent  promptly. 

Neither  in  thia  city,  nor  m  the  towns  in  the  vicinity,  are  there  houaea 
suitable  for  moderate  sized  families,  and  which  can  b^  rented  for  anything 
like  a  reasonable  sum.  To  get  a  cheap  rent  in  Boston  in  a  respectable 
quarter,  ia  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  rents  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia proper,  are  much  lower  than  they  are  here  —  and  lower  atill  in  Balti- 
more. In  this  latter  city  there  are  great  numbeia  of  houses,  and  situated 
on  streets,  too,  only  a  few  momenta'  walk  from  the  business  sections,  and 
which  rent  all  the  way  from  $60  to  $250.  They  are  quite  convenient,  and 
almost  invariably  have  large  yarda  or  gardena  attached  to  them.  A  family 
with  small  means  can  have  a  house  by  i^elf. 
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Tevpsbahcb  SocimES.  —  The  Albany  Speetator  lays  there  are 
more  than  1,500,000  people  in  the  United  States  who  abstain  from  the  use 
of  ardent  spAritSy  and  from  furnishing  it  to  othera  ;  more  than  5,000  tempe- 
rance Booieties,  embracing  more  than  600,000  members.  More  than  2,000 
distilleries  hate  been  stopped ;  more  than  5,000  merchants  have  ceased 
ftom  the  traffic.  It  is  estimated  that  30,000  persons  are  now  sober,  who, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  temperance  societies,  ^ould  have  been  sots;  and 
that  at  least  20,000  families  are  in  ease  and  comfort,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  in  poverty,  and  disgraced  by  drunken  inmates. 

The  Raqoed  Schools  op  Lomsozi.  — In  fonr  years  the  number  of  schools 
in  London  and  its  suburbs  have  increase^  from  twenty  to  more  than  sixty. 
About  eighty  paid  teachers  are  now  employed,  and  about  800  voluntary 
teachers.  The  average  attendance  of  scholars  for  the  past  year  was  5^800 
on  Sundays,  3^900  on  week  days,  and  3,509  on  week  evenings. 

Fabic  School.  —  This  ia  one  of  the  most  excellent  institutions  among  as. 
The  monthly  visiting  day  has  just  pasted.  A  large  number  of  peisoaa  ac- 
companied the  managers  to  the  Iswnd.  The  boys  appeared  to  be  delight- 
ed to  see  their  friends,  and  many  eyes  sparkled  with  joy.  They  were  ex- 
amined ia  reading,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  &c.,  by  Dea.  Ckmit, 
and  were  addresMd  by  Mr.  Ball  of  Salem.  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks  closed  with 
prayer.  We  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  institotion  will  be 
able  to  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  pupils  than  it  now  does.  It  ia 
doing  mueh  good,  and  we  wish  it  to  be  able  to  do  more.  It  is  under  ex- 
oellent  management. 

English  Postage. — It  is  well  known  that  since  the  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  postage  in  Great  Britain  in  1839,  the  number  of  letters  sent  through 
th9  post-offices  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  rapidly  increased,  and  that  this 
increase  is  Btill  going  on.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  revenue  from  this 
source  has  increased  nearly  in  a  proportionate  ratio.  The  friends  of  the 
cheap  postage  movement  in  this  country  contend,  and  with  good  reason, 
that  a  similar  result  will  follow  a  reduction  of  postage  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  statement,  founded  on  official  estimates,  shows  the  number 
of  letters  chargeable  with  postage,  delivered  throngh  the  post-office  in  Uie 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  year  183P  to  1847, 
inclusive,  with  the  annual  number  and  per  centage  of  increase : 

Annual  Increaie. 


Year.  No.  of  Lettam.  No.  of  Lenen.  Paroantaga  rackooed  on  tha 

So,  for  1839. 

♦1839  76,000,000  

1840  169,000,000  93,000,000  123  per  cent 

1841  196,500,000  27,500,000  36  per  cent. 

1842  207,000,000  10,500,000  14  per  cent. 

1843  220,500,000  13,500,000  18  per  cent. 

1844  242,000,000  21,500,000  28  per  cent 

1845  271,500,000  29,500,000  39  per  cent. 

1846  299,500,000  28,000,000  37  per  cent. 

1847  322,000,000  22,500,000  30  per  cent 

*  Thoettimate  for  1889  (which  ia  exclusive  of  atxxitsix  and  halfmillionaof  firanks)  ia 
founded  on  the  aicertained  number  of  letters  for  one  week  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
Btrictly  speaking,  it  ia  for  the  year  ending  December  6,  at  which  time  4d.  was  mads  the 
iiMmfMtmnite.  Tbeestiomte  for  each  sutMequent  jtar  ia  foooded  on  die  ascertained 
noraber  of  letters  for  one  week  in  each  calendar  month.  —  TUc  ratom  to  Honsa  of  Ooa»- 
I,  No.  586.  (1847.) 
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ARTICLE  XXVII. 
THB'BLVE   dragoon: 

1  STOBT  OF  CIRCITMSTAKTIIL  SVIDENCB,    FEOM  TUK   OBIMIHAL  RKCOSDS 

OF  HOLLAND. 

Wb  have,  in  our  possession,  a  large  number  of  cases  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  which  we  intend  to  ffive  to  our  readers  from  time  to  time. 
Some  of  the  narratives  are  of  thrilling  interest,  and  they  go  farther 
than  any  argument  or  statistics  to  show  the  terrible  nature  of  tne  death- 

e malty.  We  know  this  matter  is  treated  very  lightly  by  some  writers, 
r.  Paley  says,  "  He  who  falls  by  a  mistaken  sentence,  may  be  consi- 
dere<l  as  falling  for  his  country,  whilst  he  suffers  under  the  operation 
of  those  rules  by  the  general  f>ffect  and  tendency  of  which  the  welfare 
of  the  community  is  maintained  and  upheld."*  Rev.  Charles  Hudson, 
a  member  of  the  Massachussetts  Senate,  said,  "  Though  the  objection 
may  appear  plausible,  we  think  it  entitled  to  but  little  weight.*'t  An 
able  writer  says,  "  Innocent  men  have  at  times  been  executed  without 
question,  and  it  is  also  without  question  that,  in  every  country  where 
law  is  properly  administered,  the  fact  has  been  exceedingly  rare.}— 
When  an  mnocent  man  has  thus  suffered,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
Providence  has  seen  fit  to  take  away,  by  a  painful  and  disgraceful  exit, 
one,  whom  a  few  years  more  would  have  necessarily  carried  to  the 
tomb;  but  abolish  the  punishment,  and  you  sacrifice  to  a  moral  certain- 
ty many,  very  many  valuable  lives,  that  would  be  spared  to  the  com- 
munity. "§     This  last  assertion  remains  to  be  proved. 

*  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy.  By  Wm.  Palsy,  D.  D.  New  York.  S. 
King.    1824.     Book  vi.  chap,  ix,  p.  868. 

t  See'  a  Report  made  to  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Representatives  of  Massa- 
ebnsetta.     1838. 

X  This  writer  betrays  gross  ignorance.  Lord  Nugent,  in  a  speech  in  London, 
declared  that  the  average  of  innocent  men  who  have  been  ezecnted,  would  be 
one  in  every  three  years.  The  annals  of  English  Jnrispradence  famish  no  less 
than  ONE  HUNDBKD  cases! 

§  The  Quarterly  Christian  Spectalor.  Vol.  II.  No.  8.  September,  1830. 
New  Haven.  A.  H>  Maltby.  Art.  viii.  p.  610.  For  an  excellent  article  on  this 
mbject,  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  of  New  York,  see  the  last  number  of  the  Pri- 
lonera' Friend' for  September.  See  alao  a  Report  in  favor  of  the  Abol'tion  of 
the  Pnnishment  of  Death.  Made  to  the  Legislatore  of  New  York,  April  1841. 
By  J.  L-  O'SuLLivAir.    p.  117,  et  seq. 

v.  i.   vol..   I.   NO.   II. — O.    8.   VOL.   IV.   NO.   ZXXVXf.  5 
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But  see  bow  coolly  the  whole  matter  is  turned  off!  How  easy  it  is 
to  philosophize  for  others  I  How  easy  to  arm  ourseWes  with  topics  of 
consolation,  and  reasons  for  enduring  with  fortitude  evils  to  which  we 
think  we  are  not  exposed ! 

In  that  excellent  work,  "  Littell's  Living  Age,"  we  find  the  folio wias 
thrilling  story,  which  is  there  credited  to  Slackwood,  It  is  compressed 
from  a  collection  of  criminal  trials,  published  at  Amsterdam,  under  the 
title,  "  Oorkonden  tUt  de  OedenkiCfriften  van  het  Slrafregt,  en  uit  die 
der  mensefdyke  Muhagpen;  U  J3m$terdam.  Bt  J.  C.  ¥1.11  Kerblereh, 
1830."  Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  romantic  complexion  of  the  in- 
cidents, it  has  been  included  as  genuine  in  the  repent  German  collection, 
Der  Neue  PiiavaL    7  Band. 

Iir  the  town  of  M ,  in  Holland,  there  lived,  towards  the  close  of 

the  last  century,'  an  elderly  widow,  Madame  Andrecht.  She  inhabited 
a  house  of  her  own,  in  company  with  her  maid  servant,  who  was  near- 
ly of  the  same  age.  She  was  in  prosperous  circumstances ;  but,  bein^ 
in  delicate  healtn  and  paralyzed  on  one  side,  she  had  few  visitors,  and 
seldom  went  abroad,  except  to  church,  or  to  visit  the  poor.  Her  chief 
recreation  coneisted  in  paying  a  visit  in  Mpring  to  her  son,  who  was 
settled  as  a  surgeon  in  a  village  a  few  miles  off.  On  these  occasions, 
fearing  a  return  of  a  paralytic  attack,  she  was  invariably  accompanied 
by  her  maki,  and,  during  these  visits,  her  own  house  was  left  locked  up, 
but  uninhabited  and  unwatched. 

On  the  80th  Jnne,  17 ,  the  widow  returning  to  M from  one  of 

these  little  excursions,  found  her  house  had  been  broken  open  in  her  al>- 
sence,  and  that  several  valuable  articles,  with  all  her  jewels  and  trinkets, 
had  disappeared.  Information  was  immediately  given  to  the  authorities, 
and  a  strict  investigation  of  the  circumstances  took  place  without  delay. 

The  old  lady  had  been  three  weeks  alment,  and  the  thieves  of  course 
had  had  ample  leisure  for  their  attempt.  They  had  evidently  gained 
access  through  a  window  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  communicating 
with  the  garden,  one  of  the  panes  of  which  had  been  removed  und  the 
bolts  of  the  window  forced  back,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  pulled  up. 
The  Iiolts  of  the  back-door  leading  into  the  garden  had  also  been  with- 
drawn, as  if  the  robbers  had  withdrawn  their  plunder  in  that  direction. 
The  other  doors  and  windows  were  uninjured;  and  several  of  the  roonn 
appeared  to  have  been  unopened.  The  furniture,  generally,  was  un- 
touched; but  the  kitchen  utensils  were  left  in  confusion,  as  if  the  robbers 
had  intended  removing  them,  but  had  been  interrupted  or  pursued. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  evident  they  had  gone  very  deliberately  about 
their  work.  Tt^e  ceiling  and  doors  of  a  heavy  old  press,  the  drawers 
of  which  had  been  secured  by  strong  and  well  constructed  locks,  had 
been  removed  with  so  much  neatness  that  no  part  of  the  wood-work  had 
been  injured.  The  ceiling  and  doors  were  left  standing  by  the  side  of 
the  press.  The  contents,  consisting  of  jewels,  articles  of  value,  and 
fine  linens,  were  gone.  Two  strong  boxes  were  found  broken  open, 
from  which  gold  and  silver  coin,  with  some  articles  of  clothing,  had 
been  abstracted.  The  value  of  the  misi>ing  articles  amounted  to  about 
two  thousand  Dutch  guldens.  The  house,  however,  contained  many 
other  articles  of  value,  which,  singularly  enough,  hud  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  thieves.  In  particular,  the  greater  part  of  the  widow's  property 
consisted  of  property  in  the  funds,  the  obligations  for  which  were  de- 
posited, not  m  the  press  above  mentioned,  but  in  an  iron  chest  in  her 
sleeping-room.  This  chest  she  had  accidentally  removed,  shortly  be- 
fore her  departure;  placing  it  in  a  more  retired  apartment,  where  it  had 
fortunately  attracted  no  attention. 

The  robbery  had,  apparently,  been  committed  by  more  than  one  per- 
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bod;  and,  it  was  naturally  suspected,  by  persons  well  acquainted  with 
the  bouse,  and  with  the  circumstances  of  its  inhabitants.  The  house, 
itself,  which  was  almost  the  only  respectable  one  in  the  neighborhood, 
\ra8  situated  in  a  retired  street.  The  neighboring  dwellings  were  in- 
habited by  the  poorer  classes,  and  not  a  few  of  the  less  reputable  mem- 
bers of  society.  The  inner  fosse  of  the  town,  which  was  navigable,  flow- 
ed along  the  end  of  the  garden  through  which  the  thieves  had,  apparently. 
Mined  admittance,  being  separated  from  the  garden  only  by  a  thin  thorn 
hedge.  It  was  conjectured  that  the  thieves  had  made  their  way  close 
to  the  hedge  by  means  of  a  boat,  and  from  thence  had  daroliered  over 
into  the  garden,  along  the  walks  and  flower-beds  of  which  foot-marks 
were  traceable. 

The  discovery  of  the  robbery  bad  created  a  general  sensation,  and 
the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  curious  idlers,  whom  it  requiretl 
Bome  effort  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  prevent  from  intruding  into  the 
premises.  One  of  them  only,  a  baker,  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  house 
opposite  to  that  of  th^  widow,  succeeded  in  making  his  way  in  along 
^tbthe  officers  of  justice.  His  acquaintances  awaited  his  return  with 
i  rnpatience,  trusting  to  be  able,  from  his  re/elations,  to  gratify  their  curi- 
osity at  second-hand.  If  so,  they  were  disappointed,  for,  on  his  exit,  he 
assumed  an^air  of  mystery,  answered  equivocally,  and  observed,  that  peo- 
ple might  suspect  many  things  of  which  it  might  not  be  safe  to  speak. 

In  proportion,  however,  to  his  tacitumity  was  the  loquaciousness  of 
a  wooispinner,  Leendert  Van  N  i  ,  the  inhabitant  of  the  corner 
house  next  to  that  of  the  widow.  He  mingled  with  the  groups  who 
irrere  discussing  the  subject;  dropped  hints  that  he  bad  his  own  notions 
as  to  the  culprits,  and  could,  if  necessary,  give  a  clue  to  their  discovery. 
Among  the  crowd  who  were  .observed  io  listen  to  these  effuftions,  was  a 
Jew  dealer  in  porcelain,  a  suspected  spy  of  the  police.  Before  evening 
the  wooispinner  received  a  summons  to  the  town-house,  and  was  called 
upon  by  the  burgomaster  for  an  explanation  of  the  suspicious  expres- 
sions he  had  used.  He  stammereif,  hesitated,  pretended  |ie  knew  of 
nothing  but  general  grounds  of  suspicion,  like  his  neighbors;  but  being 
threatened  with  stronger  measures  of  compulsion,  he  at  last  agreed  to 
speak  out,  protesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  could  willingly  have 
spared  persons  against  whom  be  had  no  grudge  whatever,  and  would 
have  been  silent  forever,  if  he  had  forseen  the  consequences  of  his  in- 
discretion. 

The  substance  of  his  disclosure  was  to  this  effect:  —  Opposite  the 
German  post-house,  at  the  head  of  the  street  in  which  the  wooispinner 
live«l,  there  was  a  little  alehouse.     Nicholas  D-  was  the  landlord. 

He  was  generally  known  among  his  acquaintances,  not  by  his  baptismal 
or  family  name,  but  by  the  appellation  of  the  Blue  Dragoon,  from  hav- 
ing formerly  served  in  the  horse  regiment  of  Colonel  Van  Wackerbarth, 
which  was  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Blues.  About  two 
years  before,  he  bad  become  acquainted  with  and  married  Hannah,  the 
former  servant  of  Madame  Andrecht.  who  had  been  six  years  in  that 
situation,  and  possessed  her  entire  confidence.  Unwilling  to  part  with 
her  attendant,  and  probably  entertaining  no  favorable  notion  of  the  in- 
tended husband,  Madame  Andrecht  had  long  thrown  impediments  in 
the  way  of  the  match,  so  that  the  parties  were  obliged  to  meet  chiefly 
at  night,  and  by  stealth.  Nicholas  found  his  way  into  the  house 
at  night  through  the  garden  of  his  acquaintance  the  wooispinner, 
and  across  the  hedge  which  divided  it  from  Madame  Andrechi's.  Of 
these  nocturnal  visits  the  wooispinner  was  at  first  cognizant,  but,  fearful 
of  getting  into  a  scrape  with  his  respectable  neighbor,  be  was  under 
the  necessity  of  intimating  to  the  bold  dragoon,  that  if  he  intended  to 
continue  his  escalades,  he  must  do  so  from  some  other  quarter  than  his 
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• 
garden.  Nicholas  obeyed  apparently,  and  desisted;  but,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  woolsninner,  he  fouml  the  lovers  continued  to  meet  not  the  less 
regularly  in  Miidame  Andrecht's  garden.  One  evening,  however,  the 
mystery  was  explained.  The  woolspinner,  returning  home  after  dark, 
saw  tied  to  a  post  in  the  canal,  close  by  Madame  Andrecht's  garden, 
one  of  those  small  boats  which  were  generally  used  by  the  dracrooos 
for  bringing  forage  from  the  magazine:  and  he  at  once  conjectured  that 
this  was  the  means  by  which  the  dragoon  was  enabled  to  continue  his 
nocturnal  assignations.  With  the  recollection  of  this  passage  in  the 
landlord's  history  was  combined  a  circumstance  of  recent  occurence, 
trifling  in  itself,  but  which  appeared  curiously  to  link  in  with  the  mode 
in  which  the  robbery  appearea  to  have  been  effected.  Ten  days  liefore 
the  discovery  of  the  house-breaking,  and  while  the  widow  was  in  the 
country,  the  woolspinner  stated  that  he  found,  one  morning,  a  dirty-col- 
ored handkerchief  lying  on  the  crass  bank  of  the  fosse,  and  exactly  op- 
posite his  neighbor's  garden.  He  took  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
without  thinkmg  about  it  at  the  time.  At  dinner  he  happenecf  tore- 
member  it,  mentioned  the  Circumstance  to  his  wife,  showed  her  the 
handkerchief,  and  observed  jestingly,  '<  If  Madame  Andrecbt  were  in 
town,  and  Hannah  were  still  m  her  service,  we  should  sav  our  old  friend 
the  Blue  Dragoon  had  been  making  his  rounds  and  had  dropt  his  band- 
kerchief."  His  wife  took  the  handkerchief,  examined  it,  and  exclaimed, 
<Mn  the  name  of  wonder,  what  is  that  you  say?    Is  not  Hannah's 

husband's  name  Nicholas  D ?"  pointin|^  out  to  him  at  the  same 

time  the  initials  N.  D.  in  the  corner.  Both,  however,  had  forgotten 
the  circumstance  till  the  occurence  of  the  robbery  naturally  recalled  it 
to  the  husband's  niiud. 

The  woolspinner  told  his  story  simply;  bis  conclusions  appeared  un- 
restrained ;  suspicion  became  strongly  directed  ogainst  the  Blue  Dra- 
goon, and  these  suspicions  were  corroborated  by  another  circumstance 
which  emerged  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  first  search  of  the  house,  a  half-burnt  paper,  which  seem- 
ed to  have  been  used  for  lighting  a  pipe,  was  found  on  the  floor  near  the 
press  which  had  been  broken  open.  Neither  Madame  Andrecbt  nor  her 
maid  smoked;  the  police  officers  had  no  pipes  when  they  entered  the 
house;  so  the  match  bad  in  all  probability  been  dropped  on  the  ground 
by  the  house-breakers. 

On  examination  of  the  remains  of  the-  paper,  it  appeared  to  have 
been  a  receipt,  such  as  was  usually  granted  by  the  excise  to  innkeepers 
for  payment  of  the  duties  on  spirits  received  into  the  town  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  which  served  as  a  permit  entitling  the  holder  to  put  the 
article  into  his  cellars.  The  upper  part  of  the  receipt,  containmg  the 
name  of  the  party  to  whom  it  was  granted,  was  burnt,  but  the  lower 
part  was  preserved,  containipg  the  signature  of  the  excise  officer,  and 
the  date  of  the  permit:  it  was  the  sixteenth  March  of  the  same  year. 
From  these  materials  it  was  easy  to  ascertain  what  innkeeper  in  the 
town  had,  on  that  day,  received  such  a  permit  for  s]>irits.  From  an 
examination  of  the  excise  register,  it  apjieared  that  on  that  day  Nicho- 
las D had  received  and  paid  the  duties  on  several  ankers  of  Ge- 
neva. Taken  by  Itself,  this  would  have  afforded  but  slender  evidence 
that  he  had  been  the  person  who  had  used  the  paper  for  a  match,  and 
had  dropped  it  within  Madame  Andrecht's  room;  but,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  finding  of  the  handkerchief,  and  the  suspicious  history  of 
his  nocturnal  rambles  which  preceded  it,  it  strengthened  in  a  high  degree 
the  suspicions  against  the  ex-dragoon. 

After  a  short  consultation,  orders  were  issued  for  his  apprehension. 
Surprise,  it  was  thoui^ht,  would  probably  extort  from  him  an  immediate 
confession.  His  wife,  his  father  —  a  man  advanced  in  years  —  and  his 
brother,  a  shoemaker's  apprentice,  were  apprehended  at  the  same  time. 
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A  minute  learcb  of  the  bouse  of  the  innkee|>er  followed;  but  none 
of  the  stolen  articles  were  at  first  discovered,  and  indeed  nothing  that 
could  excite  suspicion,  except  a  larger  amount  of  money  than  might 
have  been  expected.  At  last,  as  the  search  was  on  the  point  of  being 
jnven  up,  there  was  found  in  one  of  the  drawers  a  memorandum-book. 
This  was  one  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Madame  Andrecbt's 
effects;  and,  on  inspection,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the 
one  referred  to  —  for  several  pages  bore  private  markings  in  her  own 
bandwritinff,  and  in  a  side-pocket  were  found  two  letters  bearing  her 
address,  fieyond  this,  none  of  the  missing  articles  could  be  traced  in 
the  house. 

The  persons  apprehended  were  severally  examined.    Nicholas  D 

answered  every  question  with  the  utmost  frankness  and  unconcern.  He 
admitted  the  truth  of  the  woolspinner's  story  of  hii  courtship,  his 
nightly  scrambles  over  the  hedge,  and  his  subsequent  visits  to  his  in« 
tended  by  means  of  the  forage-boat.  The  handkerchief  he  admitted  to 
be  his  property.  When  and 'where  he  had  lost  it  he  could  not  say.  It 
had  disappeared  about  six  months  before,  and  be  had  thought  no  more 
about  it  When  the  pocket-book  which  bad  been  fouQd  was  laid  before 
hirtn,  he  gave  it  back  without  embarrassment,  declared  he  knew  nothing 
of  it,  had  never  had  it  in  his  possession,  and  shook  his  head  with  a  look 
of  surprise  and  incredulity  when  told  where  it  had  been  found. 

The  Qther  members  of  his  household  appeared  equally  unembarrass- 
ed; they  expressed  even  greater  astonishment  than  he  had  done,  that 
the  pocket-ix>ok,  with  which  they  declared  themselves  entirely  unac- 
quainted, should  have  been  found  in  the  place  where  it  was.  The 
^oung  wife  burst  out  into  passionate  exclamations;  she  protested  it  was 
impossible;  or  if  the  book  was  really  found  on  the  spot,  that  it  was  in- 
explicable to  her  hoW  it  came  there.  The  Saturday  before,  (her  ap- 
prehension having  taken  place  on  a  Thursday,)  she  had  brushed  out 
the  press  from  top  to  bottom  —  had  cleared  out  the  conteuts,  and  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  was  then  to  be  found  there. 

The  behavior  of  the  married  pair  and  their  inmates  made,  on  the 
whole,  a  favorable  impression  on  the  judge  who  conducted  the  inquiry. 
Their  calmness  appeared  to  him  the  result  of  innocence;  their  character 
was  good;  their  house  was  orderly  and  quiet,  and  none  of  the  articles 
of  value  ^had  been  discovered  in  their  possession.  True,  they  might 
have  disposed  of  them  elsewhere;  but  tne  articles  were  numerous,  and 
of  a  kind  likely  to  lead  to  detection.  Why  should  they  have  preserved 
the  comparatively  worthless  article  found  in  the  drawer,  instead  of 
burning  or  destroying  it?  Why,  above  all,  preserve  it  in  a  spot  so 
likely  to  be  discovered,  if  they  had  so  carefully  made  away  with  every 
trace  of  the  rest.^ 

Still  unquestionable  suspicions  rested  on  the  landlord.  The  thieves 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Madame  Andrecht's  house;  and 
this  was  undeniably  his  position.  His  handkerchief,  found  on  the  spot 
about  the  time  of  the  robbery;  the  half-burnrd  match  dropped  on  the 
premises;  the  pocket-book  found  in  his  own  house  —  tbnse,  though  not 
amounting  to  proof,  scarcely  seemed  to  admit  of  an  explanation  abso- 
lutely consistent  with  innocence. 

In  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  a  new  witness  entered  upon  the  scene. 
A  respectable  citizen,  a  dealer  in  wood,  voluntarily  appeared  before  the 
authorities,  and  stated  that  his  conscience  would  no  longer  allow  him  to 
conceal  certain  circumstances  which  appeared  to  bear  upon  the  question 
though,  from  an  unwillingness  to  come  forward  or  to  appear  as  an  in- 
former against  parties  who  might  be  innocent,  he  had  hitoerto  suppress- 
ed any  mention  of  them. 
Among  his  customers  was  the  well-knowa  carpenter,  Isaac  Van 
5» 
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-,  who  was  generally  considerably  in  arrears  with  his  payments. 


These  arrears  increased;  the  wood-merchant  became  pressin*^;  at  last  he 
threatened  judicial  proceedinn^.  This  brought  matters  to  a  point.  A 
few  days  before  the  discovery  of  the  robbery  at  Madame  Andrecht*s, 
the  carpenter  made  his  appearance  in  his  house,  and  entreated  him  to 
delay  proceedings,  which  he  said  would  be  his  ruin,  by  bringing  all  his 
creditors  on  his  back.  **  See,**  said  he,  *'  in  what  manner  f  am  paid 
myself,"  putting  a  basket  on  the  table,  which  contained  a  pair  of  silrer 
candlesticks  and  a  silver  coffee-fiot.  **  One  of  my  debtors  owes  me  op- 
wards  of  sixty  guldens;  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  get  payment,  and  have 
been  glad  to  accept  of  these  as  the  only  chance  of  making  anything  of  the 
debt.  From  the  silversmiths  here  I  should  not  get  the  half  the  value 
for  them;  i  must  keep  them  by  me  till  I  go  to  Amsterdam,  where  such 
things  are  understood;  but  I  shall  leave  them  with  you  in  pledge  for  my 
debt."  The  wood-merchant  at  first  declined  receiving  them,  but  at 
length,  thinking  that  it  was  his  only  prospect  of  obtaining  ultimate  pay- 
ment, he  yielded,  and  the  articles  ren)ained  in  his  hands. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  robbery  Itecame  public;  the  list  of  the 
silver  articles  contained  a  coffee-pot  and  candlesticks;  and  the  wood- 
merchant,  not  doubting  that  the  articles  pledged  had  formed  a  part  of 
the  abstracted  effects,  had  felt  himself  compelled  to  make  known  the 
way  in  which  they  had  been  obtained,  and  to  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  officers  of  justice.  He  meant,  he  said,  to  convey  no  imputation 
against  the  carpeuter,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  learn  from  his  own  lips 
who  was  the  debtor  from  whom  the  articles  had  come. 

The  court  ordered  the  basket  with  the  plate  to  be  placed,  covered,  oa 
the  table,  and  sent  forthwith  for  the  carpenter.  He  arrived  in  breath- 
less haste,  but  seemed  prepared  for  what  followedj  and  without  waiting 
for  the  interrogatories  of  the  judge,  he  proceeded  with  his  explanation. 

Pretsed  by  his  creditor  the  wood-merchant,  the  carpenter,  in  bis  turn, 
proceeded  to  press  his  own  debtors.  Amons  these  was  the  Blue  Dra- 
goon, Nicholas  D  ,  who  was  indebted  to  him  in  an  account  of 
sixty  guldens  for  work  done  on  his  premises.  Nicholas  entreated  for 
delay,  but  the  carpenter  beins  peremptory,  he  inquired  whether  he 
would  not  take  some  articles  of  old  silver  pUte  in  payment,  which,  he 
said,  had  belonged  to  his  father,  and  had  been  leflto  him  as  a  legacy  by 
an  old  lady  in  whose  family  he  had  ^en  coachman.  It  was  at  last 
agreed  that  the  carpenter  should  take  the  plate  at  a  certain  value  as  a 
partial  payment,  and  it  was  accordingly  brought  to  his  house  the  same 
evening  by  the  dragoon.  The  latter  advised  him,  in  the  event  of  his 
wishing  to  dispose  of  the  plate,  to  take  it  to  Amsterdam,  as  the  silver- 
smiths of  the  place  would  not  give  him  half  the  value  of  the  articles. 
The  carpenter  asked  him  why  he  had  not  carried  it  to  Amsterdam  him- 
self. <<  So  I  would,'*  he  answered,  <'  if  you  had  given  me  time.  As  it 
is,  give  me  your  promise  not  to  dispose  of  it  here —  1  have  my  own 
reasons  for  it.'* 

if  this  statement  was  correct  —  and  there  seemed  no  doubt  the  fair- 
ness of  the  carpenter's  story  —  it  pressed  most  heavily  against  the  ac- 
cused. He  was  thus  found  in  possession  of  part  of  the  stolen  property, 
and  disposing  of  it,  under  the  most  suspicious  circumstances,  to  a  third 
party. 

He  was  examined  anew,  and  the  beginning  of  his  declaration  corres- 
ponded exactly  with  the  deposition  of  the  carpenter.  The  latter  had 
worked  for  him;  he  was  sixty  guldens  in  his  debt.  He  was  asketi  if 
he  had  paid  the  account;  he  answered  he  had  not  been  in  a  conditioD  to 
do  BO.  H6  was  shown  the  silver  plate,  and  was  told  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  carpenter.  He  stammered,  became  pale,  and  protested  hs 
knew  nothing  or  the  plate;  and  in  this  statement  he  persisted  in  the 
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firesence  of  witnesses.  He  was  then  shown  the  gold  which  had  been 
found  in  his  house.  It  belonged  he  said,  not  to  himself,  but  to  his 
father-io-law. 

This  part  of  the  statement,  indeed,  was  confirmed  by  the  other  in- 
mates of  his  family;  but,  in  other  respects,  their  statements  were  caicu- 
iated  tu  increase  the  suspicions  against  him.  Nicholas,  for  instance, 
had  stated  that  no  part  of  his  debt  to  Isaac  had  been  paid  —  that  in  fact 
be  had  not  been  in  a  condition  to  do  so  —  while  the  other  three  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  a  few  months 
before  he  kad  made  a  payment  of  twenty  guldens  to  Isaac,  expressly 
to  account  of  this  claim.  Nicholas  became  vastly  embarrassed  when 
this  contradiction  between  his  own  statement  and  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  was  pointed  out  to  him.  For  the  first  time  his  composure 
forsook  him— be  begged  pardon  for  the  falsehood  he  had  uttered.  It 
was  true,  he  said,  that  he  had  counted  out  twenty  guldens,  in  presence 
•f  the  members  of  his  family,  and  told  them  it  was  intended  as  a  pay- 
ment to  account  of  Isaac's  claim;  but  the  money  had  not  been  paid  to 
his  creditor.  He  had  been  obliged  to  appropriate  it  to  the  payment  of 
some  old  gambling  debts,  of  which  he  coula  not  venture  to  inform  his 
wife. 

This  departure  from  truth  on  the  part  of  the  accused  had  apparently 
but  slender  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  robbery;  but  it  excited  a  gen- 
ei'al  doubt  as  to  bis  statements,  which  further  inquiry  tended  to  confirm. 
The  carpenter,  anxious  to  remove  any  suspicion  as  to  the  truth  of  his 
awn  story,  produced  a  sort  of  account-bouk  kept  by  himself,  in  which, 
under  the  date  of  3dd  June,  there  was  the  following  entry,  —  "The 

inn-keeper,  Nicholas  D ,  has  this  iUiy  paid  nie  the  value  of  thirty 

guldens  in  old  silver.'*  The  housekeeper  and  apprentice  of  the  carpen- 
ter also  deponed  that  they  had  been  present  on  one  occasion  when  the 
dragoon  had  proposed  that  their  master  should  take  the  silver  in  pay- 
ment. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  innkeeper  had  handed  over  to  the  carpenter 
the  silver  plate,  it  was  plain  he  was  either  the  thief  or  the  receiver;  if 
he  had  not  done  so,  the  carpenter  had  not  only  been  guilty  of  a  calum- 
nious accusation,  but  the  suspicion  of  a  guilty  connection  with  the  rob- 
bery became  turned  against  himself.  All  presumptions,  however,  were 
against  the  innkeeper.  He  had  admittedly  been  guilty  of  a  decided 
falsehood  as  to  the  payment —  he  could  not  or  would  not  give  the  names 
of  any  one  of  those  to  whom  his  gambling  debts  had  been  paid,  as  he 
alleged  — and  the  fact  that  he  had  brought  the  plate  to  the  carpenter's 
was  attested  by  three  creditable  witnesses. 

The  general  opinion  in  the  town  was  decidedly  against  him.  The 
utmost  length  that  any  one  ventured  to  go,  was,  to  sui^gest  that  bis  rela- 
tions, who  bad  Ijeen  apprehended  along  with  him,  might  be  innocent  of 
any  participation  in  his  guilt;  though,  being  naturally  anxious  to  save 
him,  they  might  somewhat  have  compromised  the  truth  by  their  silence, 
•r  their  statements. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


The  highest  offices  are  like  the  tops  of  high  rocks,  they  can  be 
reached  only  by  eagles  and  reptiles. 
Delicacy  is  to  the  affections  what  grace  is  to  beauty. 
Pleasure  may  lean  on  illusion,  but  happiness  must  repose  on  truth. 
To  doom  an  honest  man  to  remorse,  is  the  greatest  of  crimes. 
Do  not  let  the  grass  grow  on  the  road  of  friendship. 
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ARTICLE  XXVIII. 

CnratiTe  Meant  for  Moral   Offendert. 

Rationale  of  Crime,  and  Um  approjtriate  Treatment;  bewu;  a  TVeatiit 
on  Criminal  Juritprudeneey  considered  in  relation  to  Cerebral  Or^ 
ganization.  By  M.  B.  Samson.  J^rom  the  second  London  edition. 
With  Notes  and  Illustrations  hy  Mrs.  E.  W.  Farnham,  Matron  of 
Mount  Pleasant  State  Priion,  Embellished  with  numerous  accurate 
Portraits  of  Criminals  and  other  Persons.  New- York:  D.  Ap]iletOB 
aod  Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  S.  Appleton,  148  Ches- 
Dut  St.     Id46.    pp.  178. 

Such  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  ablest  works  on  Criminal  Jurisprudence 
that  has  ever  appeare  I.  We  hare  perused  its  pages  with  pleasure  and 
profit.  The  author  very  wisely  and  happily  connects  the  curative 
treeatment  of  the  offender  with  the  principles  of  phrenolo^ry.  The 
work  abounds  with  facts  and  illustrations.  It  is  rendered  doubly  Ta- 
luable  by  the  judicious  notes  of  Mrs.  £.  W.  Farnham,  who  was  for- 
merly Matron  of  Mount  Pleasant  Prison,  New  York.  She  has  done  a 
great  service  in  bringing  out  the  work.  It  has  been  before  the  public 
some  little  time.  It  should  be  widely  known  and  highly  appreciated. 
Those  who  read  the  "  Note^  and  IllustrKtions,"  will  soon  discover  that 
we  are  fortunate  in  securing,  as  a  correspondent,  the  services  of  one  so 
well  versed  in  the  science  of  Prison-Discipline.  The  article  below  is 
full  of  meaning,  anil  will  be  read  with  deep  interest.  It  contains  a 
great  moral  lesson.  The  author  thus  reasons  and  then  furnishes  a  fine 
satire  in  the  letter: — 

'*  The  necessity  for  the  adopting  curative  means  in  the  cases  of  moral 
offenders,  and  the  injustice  of  inflicting  punishment  where  this  course 
has  been  neglected,  was  admirably  enforced  some  few  years  back,  in  a 
work,  called  Old  Bailey  Experience,  by  an  imaginary  letter  from  a  lad 
convicted  ol  picking  pockets,  who  was  on  the  pomt  of  leaving  England 
for  Botany  Bay.  It  ran  as  follows^  and  the  truthful  satire  which  it  con- 
veys is  worth  a  hundred  essays: — 

'^  I  was  bom  in  Dyot  Street.  I  never  remember  my  mother;  bnt  my  father's 
companions  spoke  of  her  as  one  who  had  been  transported  for  paMing  bad  money; 
my  lathor  nsed  to  look  gloomy  and  sorrowfol  when  she  was  mention^,  and  never 
recovered  without  a  glass  of  liqaor;  some  people  said  she  died  broken-hearted  ia 
goal ;  bnt  I  never  he  ird  the  troth  of  it.  In  onr  street,  he  who  thieved  most  clever- 
if  was  the  most  admired,  and  the  only  disgrace  that  coald  be  incnrred  was  the 
shame  of  detection.  I  sometimes,  at  the  end  of  it,  saw  people  ride  past  in  6ae 
ooaches,  and  these,  I  supposed,  bad  robbed  still  more  snccessfuUy  I  knew  noth- 
iog,  and  was  taught  nothing  bnt  to  steal ;  and  I  practised  my  art  with  an  iodnatry 
which  I  thonght  most  laudable.  I  have  heard  of  God,  of  Hell,  and  of  the  Devil; 
and  they  once  told  me,  when  the  bell  tolled  at  St  Giles's,  that  people  went  theie  to 
pray  that  they  might  go  to  heaven;  bnt  I  saw  nobody  who  seemed  to  believe  this, 
and  I  thought  these  words,  like  many  others,  were  only  useful  to  swear  bv.  The 
•nly  thing  I  was  taught  to  fear  was  a  thief-catcher;  and,  though  I  eluded  his  vigi- 
lance for  some  time,  he  caught  me  at  last.  In  prison  the  parson  told  me  how  I 
eugh  to  have  been  brought  up.  He  found  that  I  had  never  been  idle;  that  I  had 
labored  in  my  calling;  that  1  had  never  robbed  my  father,  or  -cheated  my  land- 
lady, and  that  to  the  best  of  my  power  I  had  done  what  I  was  told  to  do,  and  yet 
I  was  put  into  goal,  and,  if  I  had  not  been  a  very  little  boy,  the  patson  said  I 
should  have  been  hanged. 

**  There  are  some  hundred  boys  in  London  who  are  all  livina  as  I  lived;  and 
when  I  was  tried,  a  gentleman  in  a  great  wig  talked  very  kindly  to  me,  and  if  I 
knew  what  his  name  was,  I  wovid  send  this  letter  to  him;  he  said  he  wonld  have 
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a  icbool  iQ  DyoU  Street,  where  bojB  roi^ht  be  told  what  waa  right;  and  I  think, 
Sir,  before  they  are  canght  and  hanged,  it  wonld  just  be  honest  to  tell  them  that 
that  they  are  m  danger  of  it,  ond  to  tiill  them  what  is  law,  and  what  is  society, 
and  not  to  l«t  them  hear  of  it  for  the  first  time  when  they  are  tried. 

*'  I  am  goinjr,  they  say,  among  savages,  and  I  never  desire  to  come  back;  the 
nvagea  wonld  have  taken  care  of  my  edncation,  have  taught  me  to  hunt,  shoot, 
and  fish,  and  wonld  have  told  me  how  to  be  a  great  and  good  man ;  but  the  Chris- 
tiana have  not  done  so;  and  if  it  was  not  that  I  ani  sorry  for  my  compnnions  that 
are  left  behind,  and  hope  the  gentleman  in  the  large  wig  may  see  this  letter,  I 
would  not  give  mysef  the  tronble  of  asking  my  fellow-prisoner  to  write  it. 

««  Jack  Wild." 


ARTICLE  XXIX. 

Death  Penallt  in  Viiviiiia. 

The  dcath  pkitaltt  bt  wholxsalk. — ^A  negro  man,  named  Sam  Hum- 
phrey, the  property  of  Miss  Herberts,  was  tried  before  the  county  court  of 
Alexandria  for  burglary,  and  being  convicted,  was  sentenced  to  be  hung.  There 
are  only  seventy  oSences  for  which  the  penalty  is  death,  if  committed  by  a  slave 
in  Virginia. 

We  find  -the  above  paragraph  in  one  of  the  Boston  papers.  It  seems 
to  demand  some  attention.  In  our  ^*  Essays  on  the  runishment  of 
Death,"  we  gave  a  list  of  the  various  capital  offences  in  Virginia,  and 
we  found  it  the  bloodiest  code  on  earth.  For  the  slave,  there  are  se- 
venty capital  offences.  For  the  white  miin,  there  is  but  one  capital 
crime,  and  that  is  kiUing  in  a  duel.  The  negroes  never  doM^end  so 
low  as  that.  At  least  we  have  never  heard  of  a  negro  duel,  it  would 
be  something  new  in  the  annals  of  crime.  The  blacks  probably  leave 
that  for  their  more  enlightened  Christian  masters!  Adulterer  is  punish- 
ed with  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars,  while  setting  fire  to  a  bridge  of  the 
value  of  one  hundred  dollars  by  a  elave^  is  death!  How  humane!  How 
carefully  morals  must  be  guarded  in  Virginia!  An  entire  list  of  all  the 
capital  offences  might  be  given,  but  it  would  occupy  nearly  two  entire 
pases  of  our  Magazine. 

We  find  no  thoroush  revision  since  1819,  though  there  have  been 
some  modifications.  In  1824,  a  law  was  passed  by  which  persons  con- 
victed of  any  offence,  which  by  any  existing  law  would  subject  them  to 
imprisonment  for  life  in  the  penitentiary,  are  to  be  puni>hed  with  death 
by  hanging!    This  is  what  we  might  call  a  retrograde  improvement! 

March  12,  18S4,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  expe- 
diency of  abolishing  the  Pudisbment  of  Death  and  to  revise  the  criminal 
code. 

We  ought  to  remark  that  our  authority  is  Judge  Stroud,  who  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  Slave  Laws  in  1827.  We  trust,  for  the  honor  of  humanity, 
that  there  have  been  many  changes.  It  should,  however,  always  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  slave  states  there  is  no  intermediate  punii^hment. 
The  penalty  is  either  hanging  or  banishment.  .  When  the  slave  is  exe- 
cuted, the  master  is  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  according  to  the  va- 
lue of  the  man! 

•We  have  just  had  come  to  hand,  an  account  of  an  execution  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  as  this  seems  an  appropriate  place  for  it  we  give  it  to  our 
readers.  And  as  it  is  from  an  eye-witness,  it  may  be  relied  on  as  au- 
thentic. It  will  be  found  to  be  connected  with  the  usual  brutal  scenes. 
A  few  extracts  must  be  sufficient. 
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May,  1848;  10  A.  M.^The  Preparation.^*  •  •  •  A  vast  crowd 
in  the  street. — ^The  gates  of  the  prison  yard  opened,  and  a  team  came 
out  drawing  a  wagon  in  which  were  three  small  white  men,  a  large 
colored  man  and  a  coffin.    *    ^    *    As  the  procession  moved,  it  seemed  j 

to  increase,  while  at  every  corner  of  the  streets  were  swarms  of  young 
and  old,  male  and  female,  black  and  white.  The  huge  mass  swept 
along  like  a  cloud  of  darkness.  I,  too,  mingled  in  the  motley  crowd, 
and  swelled  that  grotesque  cavalcade  a  unit,  for  I  was  resolved  to  fol- 
low that  multituae,  *  eager  for  death,'  to  the  field  of  slaughter,  that  I 
might  henceforth  bear  my  testimony  for  or  against  the  salutary  exam- 
ple, or  the  dernoMlizinff  and  heart-hardening  influence  of  that  lawr 
which  requires  life  for  life. 

A  beautiful  incident, — Connected  with  thesi*  horrid  scenes,  the  wri- 
ter says,  '*  not  a  word  indicating  the  least  feeling  of  forgiveness  or  mer- 
cy broke  from  the  lips  of  a  smgle  individual,  save  from  a  small  lad 
whose  bright  eye  and  lovely  countenance  instantly  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. He,  with  a  smaller  brother,  had  been  separated,  and  were  strug- 
gling to  escape  from  the  crowd  in  which  they  had,  in  attempting  to 
cross  the  street,  become  entangled.  As  he  passed  just  beside  me,  his 
little  brother  called  to  him,  and  asked  him,  '*  if  he  would  go  and  see 
the  man  hung?"  The  question  stopped  him  in  a  moment,  and  seemed 
to  make  him  shudder — and  he  replied  hastily,  and  with  short  breath, 
and  with  choked  expression:  "  Oh!  no,  dear  Johny^-come  quick  with 
me!  I  saw  a  man  killed  once  and  f  can  never  see  it  again!  It  made 
me  sick — I  cannot  bear  to  see  it!"  I  turned  half  round  to  look  into  the 
face  of  that  child — his  countenance  was  flushed  with  feelinss  of  com- 
passion, and  a  tear  slistened  in  his  eye.  The  thought  of  killing  a  man 
seemed  to  have  saddened  his  soul,  and  stirred  the  yet  uncorrupted  foun- 
tains of  his  sympathy  and  mercy.  1  could  have  caught  that  bright  and 
lovely  boy  in  my  arms,  and .  blessed  him  with  aiy  choicest  hopes  and 
most  fervent  prayer,  for  never  did  I  see  such  a  heavenly  expression 
rest  upon  the  countenance  of  a  child.  But  I  was  carried  away  by  the 
current  of  beings  that  swept  along.  In  all  that  throng,  this  was  the 
only  sign  that  there  were  human  hearts  that  could  feel,  incased  in  those 
moving  masses,  for  as  they  drove  forward  furiously,  through  the  dust 
and  heat,  around  the  curves  and  hills,  I  fell  quite  behind  the  last  of 
the  crowd. 

Jiddresi  at  the  Gallows. — The  writer  gives  us  a  faint  description  of 
the  horrid  speech  of  the  clergyman.  Without  sanctioning,  for  a  mo- 
ment the  sentiments  advanced,  we  give  the  language  as  we  find  it: — 

**  Let  all  be  utill!  Is  is  not  a  time  to  be  still,  when  we  are  plucking  a  brand 
from  the  eternal  horning!  There  was  no  sacrifice  before  God  onered  np  his  Son* 
but  when  he  came  we  had  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  and  unless  you  repent  he  will 
cover  yon  with  his  wrath.  Here  we  see  the  results  of  a  sinful  course,  the  wages 
of  sin  is  detah.  Our  country  ought  to  be  proud  of  her  laws,  and  if  any  disobey 
them  they  most  pay  the  penalty.  But  I  warn  you,  fellow  sinners,  to  quit  yoer 
career  of  folly.  You  are  wasting  your  time  and  plunging  your  souls  into  endleaa 
misery!  There  is  a  hell  of  endless  misery,  notwithstanding  there  are  some  that 
deny  it!  If  the  axe  was  laid  at  the  loot  of  your  tree  could  you  be  composed — 
could  you  escape  an  endless  hell?  Prepare  one  and  all  to  meet  your  God.  *  * 
He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  aood;  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
^  humbly  with  thy  Go  I.  Joshua  and  Caleb,  only  were  permitted  to  enter  the  pro- 
mised land,  and  that  because  they  were  righteous,  and  if  you  would  escape  a  me- 
rited bell,  you  must  repent.     From  a  conversation  with  the  prisoner  I  have  confi- 
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dance  that  he  has  a  hope.    We  do  not  wuh  to  frighten  yoa,  but  we  warn  yoa  to 
eKape  the  wrath  to  come." 

The  Moral  drndition  of  ike  PrtMoner.^The  writer  says,  «<  His  lan- 
guage was  hardly  intelligible,  and  bis  ideas  as  crude  as  those  of  a  Hot- 
tentot. In  fact,  the  man  had  not  a  single  intelligent  idea  of  Christianity. 
He  had  heard  of  God,  judgement  and  hell,  but  he  showed  no  signs  of 
erer  having  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  community,  much  less  in 
a  city  of  thirty  churches!  •  •  •  As  the  most  intelligent  of  his  re- 
marKs,  he  said,  "  at  the  last  great  day,  the  angel  would  blow  a  blast  on 
his  trumpet  louder  than  ten  thousand  thunderclaps.  Go<i  would  ap- 
pear witn  a  rainbow  upon  his  bend,  and  in  one  hand  a  fan,  and  ven- 
geance in  the  other,  he  would  have  ten  thousand  scowls  upon  his  face." 

The  Hangman, — He  stoppeil  his  harangue,  which  only  caused  a 
laugh  to  stir  the  whole  multitude  during  its  delivery,  and  which,  in- 
deed was  disgusting,  and  ordered  him  to  stand  upon  his  coffin.  The  rope 
was  fastened;  the  knot  was  tightened,  and  the  cap  drawn  over  the 
eyes.  The  victim  singing  a  song,  bade  all  good  bye.  The  Sheriff  or- 
dered the  teamster  to  drive  on,  and  the  prisoner  swung  from  his  coffin 
into  eternity.  At  this  awful  si^^ht  not  a  feeling  stirred  in  the  thousands 
that  looked  upon  that  solemn  and  cruel  act  bv  which  a  fellow  creature 
was  severed  from  life  and  launched  into  the  unknown  future.  '  Had 
they  been  so  many  blasted  pinps,  and  bronzed  statues,  there  could  have 
been  no  less  feeling  manifested. 

Clotinf^  Scenes, — The  writer  goes  on  and  speaks  of  the  "  ladies  who 
looked  on  the  scene  of  legal  butchery;"  of  <*  tne  stolid  slave  jabbering 
in  his  broken  manner;"  and^  uf  "  the  gay  harlot."  *  *  Tne  officer 
cut  the  rope  and  the  body  fell  to  the  ground  like  a  ilead  dog!  The 
crowd  dispersed  aAerjustice  hnd  ilrank  its  gory  draught  and  been  satis- 
fied, law  vindicated,  God  honort^d,  and  mankind  reformed  And  bettered, 
after  an  example  of  Christian  character,  of  right  moral  influence  had 
been  given,  the  people  returned,  as  rejoicingly  as  though  they  had  been 
to  a  race  or  barbecue.  The  officers  slouched  the  body  into  the  coffin- 
box,  as  thout^h  it  had  been  n  HJauj^htered  wolf,  and  it  was  dropped  into 
the  grave  as  carelessly  as  though  it  was  to  be  raised  at  night,  and  flung 
upon  the  dissecting  table  on  the  morrow.  Ed. 


From  Douglass  ierroId*i  Maculae. 
Death    and    the    Hangman. 

Vr  at  an  old  craxy  honse-top. 

In  a  dreary  room  tvhcMe  walla  were  hung 
With  pictures  grim  or  the  gallowasirop, 

And  Hie  doggerel  rb>  iiiea  by  felona  aungi 

There,  at  the  clo«e  of  n  SAbbath  night, 
The  hangman  aat  m»  mute  as  atone} 

There  he  tat  In  the  murky  light, 
He  and  hla  shadow  aiuiie  —  alone! 

The  horn  of  the  street^  had  died  away, 
And  the  mighty  city  held  Its  breath. 

As  thouch  It  knew  th»t  the  eomlng  day 
Had  been  aet  apart  by  man,  for  Death. 

The  hangm^  rote,  mil  paced  the  room, 
(The  cvrae  of  CmIu  i«  a  weary  curae!) 

He  paoaed  to  look  at  the  felon^a  doom. 
And  he  tried  to  hum  the  felon *b  verae. 
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At  leDgth  to  hi*  shadowy  aelf  he  apoke: 

"  Two  ItWiiff  creaturea,  of  llMh  and  bonet 
I  on  the  morrow  must  help  to  choke, 

Doing  to  them  what  to  othera  theyWe  done. 

When  first  I  took  to  the  hangman*a  trade, 

I  had  many  qualms  at  the  gallows  tree; 
But  I  said,  '  'Tis  tow,  and  those  who  made 

The  law  must  answer  for  such  as  me.* 

The  makers  of  law  have  honor  and  wealth, 

But  I,  who  finish  what  they  begin, 
Can  only  creep  among  men  by  stealth; 

For  somehow  they  think  my  craft  n  sin. 

Two  on  the  morrow  must  hang  till  they're  dead| 

And  I  must  hanf  them,  uor  pause  nor  quail; 
For  where  should  I  look  for  my  dallv  bread, 

If  the  gallows*  gains,  alas!  should  failf** 

**  We  have  nothing  to  fear,**  said  a  voice— (and  the  roon 

Was  filled  with  damp  aad  fetid  air. 
And  the  walla  all  reek  like  a  long>cloaed  tomb. 

For  lo!  the  presence  of  Death  waa  there.) 

"  We  have  nothing  to  fear!    Oood  men  may  preach 

That  life  Is  sacred!  —  that  none  muat  slay!  — 
But  we  have  the  rope  and  the  beam  to  teach 

That  the  law  can  kill  its  two  a-day. 

And  the  gallows>les8on  tome  tt  Jl  learn  f 

So  hangman  mine,  there  la  always  hope 
That  we  niust  thrive  untiU  all  men  spurn 

Those  grisly  teachers  —  the  beam  and  rope.** 


ARTICIJE  XXX. 
THE  PARTY  MAN. 

BT  RCT.    HENHT   W.    BBBCBER. 

He  ban  associnted  his  ambition,  bis  interests,  and  iiis  affections  with  a 
party.  He  prefers,  doubtless,  that  his  side  should  be  victorious  by  the 
best  means,  and  under  the  championship  of  good  men;  but  rather 
than  lo^e  the  victory,  he  will  'consent  to  any  means,  and  follow  any 
man.  Thus,  with  a  general  desire  to  be  upright,  the  exigency  of  his 
party  pushes  constantly  to  dishonorable  deeds*  He  opposes  fraud  by 
craft;  lie  by  lie;  slander  by  counter-aspersion.  To  be  sure  it  is  wrong 
to  mis-state,  to  distort,  to  suppress  or  color  facts;  it  is  wrong  to  employ 
the  evil  passions;  to  set  class  against  class;  the  poor  against  the  rich, 
the  country  against  the  city,  the  farmer  against  the  mechanic,  one  sec- 
tion againnt  another  section.  But  his  opponents  do  it,  and  if  they  will 
take  advantage  of  men's  corruption,  he  must,  or  lose  by  his  virtue.  He 
gradually  adopts  two  characters,  a  personal  and  a  political  character. 
All  the  requisitions  of  hia  conscience  he  obeys  in  his  private  character; 
all  the  requisitions  of  his  party,  he  obeys  in  his  political  conduct.  In 
one  character  he  is  a  man  of  principle;  in  the  other,  a  man  of  mere 
expeHients.  As  a  man^  he  means  to  be  veracious,  honest,  moral;  as  a 
polilicianf  he  U  deceitful,  cunning,  unscrupulous —  anything  for  party. 
As  a  man,  be  abhors  the  slimy  demagofjue;  as  a  politician,  he  employs 
him  as  a  scavenger.  As  a  man,  he  shrmks  from  the  flagitiousness  of 
slander;  as  a  politician,  he  permits  it,  smiles  upon  it  in  othrrs,  rejoicw 
in  the  success  gained  by  it.    As  a  man,  he  respects  no  one  who  is  rottea 
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in  heart;  as  a  politician,  no  man  through  whom  a  victory  may  be  gained 
can  be  too  bad.  As  a  citizen,  he  is  aii  apostle  of  temperance;  as  a  pol- 
itician, be  puts  his  shoulder  under  the  men  who  deluge  the  track  with 
whiskey,  inarching  a  crew  of  brawling  patriots,  pugnaciously  drunk,  to 
exercise  the  freeman's  noblest  franchise  —  the  vote.  As  a  citizen,  he 
is  considerate  of  the  young,  and  counsels  them  with  admirable  wisdom; 
then,  as  a  politician,  he  votes  for  tools,  supporting  for  the  magistracy 
worshipful  aspirants  scraped  from  the  ditch,  the  grog-shop  and  the 
brothel;  thus  saying  by  deeds  which  the  young  are  quick  to  understand: 
"  1  jested  when  I  warned  you  of  bad  company;  for  you  perceive  none 
worse  than  those  whom  I  delight  to  honor."  For  his  religion  he  will 
give  up  all  his  secular  interests;  but  for  his  politics,  he  gives  up  even 
his  religion.  —  Leeturei  to  Young  Men. 


ARTICLE  XXXI. 
Visit  to  tlie  Eastern  Peailentiary  of  Penasylvania. 

BY    ECV.    ▲.    C    THOMAS. 

We  find  tbe  following  very  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  the  above 
institution.  Knowing,  as  we  do  the  author,  and  the  friend  who  accom- 
panied him,  we  feel  satisfied  that  his  statements  can  be  relied  on.  We 
have  merely  taken  an  extract  now,  as  the  length  of  the  article  precluded 
tbe  entire  insertion.  We  give  the  remainder  in  our  number  for  No- 
vember. 

▲  ERANOEMEKTS  OV   THE   CELLS. 

The  Cells,  are  not,  as  many  people  imagine,  dark,  deep,  damp  holes 
inthe '    "^ '■ ^   — -•-^-.^. ..._..         r 

which, 

enoi 

kc.    The  walls  are  stone,  the  ceiling  arched,  and  beneath  the  flooring 

a  deep  bed  of  stone  —  so  that  digging  out  is  impossible  —  iCnd  iron  doors 

exclude  all  hope  of  escai>e. 

Attached  to  each  cell  in  the  lower  range,  is  a  yard  of  perhaps  100 
square  feet,  in  which  the  prisoner  is  allowed  to  pass  an  hour  or  more 
each  day.  We  saw  Peacn  trees  in  some  of  the  yards,  and  in  one  of 
them,  a  beautiful  grape-vine,  very  neatly  trained  to  the  wall. 

There  is  a  pleasin(^  incident  connected  with  the  latter.  The  Warden 
in  visiting  the  proprietor  last  fall  noted  that  the  grapes  had  not  been 
touched  —  and  on  succeeding  occasions,  saw  that  only  the  smaller  and 
poorer  bunches  had  been  picked,  while  the  full  and  perfect  clusters  were 
still  on  the  vine. 

''Harry,"  said  the  Warden,  '*  why  donU  thee  pull  and  eat  those 
grapes?    They  are  thine,  and  will  do  thee  good." 

"  No,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  those  bunches  are  for  you,  Mr.  Scatter- 
good." 

*  In  our  late  visit  to  the  Penitentiary,  we  obtained  the  meuorement  of  the 
cell,  and  found  it  to  be  about  seventeen  feet  wide,  tiiteen  feet  long,  and  twelve 
feet  h'l^h.  There  is  a  yard  attached  to  each  cell,  of  about  the  same  size.  Here 
the  prisoner  may  spend  an  hour  each  day. — Ed. 
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"  Nay,  Harry,"  replied  the  worthy  Warden,  «« I  hsTe  plenty  of 
Buch  things  elsewhere;  and  if  I  had  not,  I  could  procure  them.  Theee 
are  ^AttM,  and  f  would  be  glad  to  see  thee  pluck  and  eat  theiri." 

But  Harry  had  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  and  would  not  be 
satisfiefl  till  his  friend  the  Warden  had  taken  them  away.* 

The  Prisoners  are  employed  at  Tarious  branches  of  handierafl  — 
shoemakiug,  weaving,  &c.  Those  who  are  sent  to  the  institution  hav- 
ing no  knowledge  of  any  kind  of  hand-work,  are  instructed  in  some 
branch  of  business,  regard  being  had  to  the  preference  of  the  prisoner. 
Each  has  an  amount  of  workalToted,  according  to  skill  or  ability  —  end 
spare  time  is  spent  in  reading,  (there  lieing  a  library  of  more  than  a 
thousand  volumes,  from  which  to  select  by  catalogue,)  and  sometimes 
in  making  various  articles  out  of  bone  or  wood. 

One  cell  we  noted  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  time,  perseverance,  and  some  ingenuity,  with  scarcely  a  show 
of  means.  The  entire  walls  and  ceding  were  painted  in  mosaic  — 
somewhat  roughly,  it  is  true,  but  still  beautifully.  The  prisoner  ex- 
tracted the  coloring  matter  from  the  ends  of  the  woolen  yarn  which  it 
was  bis  busiuess  to  wind  into  bobbins  for  the  weavers  —  (^how  he  ex- 
tracted it  is  a  mystery)  and  his  brushes  were  made  of  hair  pulled  from 
his  own  head!  All  the  aid  he  received  was  the  loan  of  a  step-ladder^ 
to  enable  him  to  reach  the  arched  ceiling. 

In  another  cell,  (it  was  that  of  a  female,)  the  walls  were  embellished 
with  very  tastily  embroided  pieces  and  scraps  of  linen  and  muslin.  The 
new  tin  pans  were  burnished  like  silver,  and  whiter  sheets  were  never 
on  the  l»ed  of  a  Princess,  than  were  seen  on  the  couch  of  that  poor 
prisoner! 

OFFICIAL    DISCIPLINE. 

The  law  of  the  Prison  is  the  law  of  kindness,  and  we  were  greatly 
pleased  to  witness  its  effects  in  producing  gratitude  and  reverence  for 
the  Warden.  We  were  shown  to  and  into  perhaps  a  score  of  the  cells 
in  one  of  the  wards  —  not  by  selection,  but  m  succession  —  and  we  did 
not  see  a  single  instance  which  would  create  suspicion  of  the  existence 
of  any  other  law  than  kiudness,  ^associated  with  firmness,  of  course.) 
The  address  of  the  Warden  was  indeed  fatherly  — as  for  example,  be 
would  say  when  he  let  down  the  iron  wicket, 

«  Well,  Ned,  how  does  thee  get  along  tonlay,  my  boy  ?    Does  the 

work  goto  suit  thee  ?^'    To  another,  who  was  lying  down,  and  was 

striving  to  rise  quickly  when  he  heard  the  wicket  open.  '*  There,  there, 

lie  still,  Sammy,  I  am  afraid  thee  don't  feel  so  well  to-day.        I  am 

bringing  some  friends  to  see  thee,  Sammy." 

And  thus  from  cell  to  cell  we  went,  to  see  and  converse  with  the 
prisoners  —  some  of  them  committed  for  terrible  crimes  —  and  the  good 

*  Some  of  the  priflonera  make  their  yards  look  very  well.  Speakinc  of  the  col- 
tivation  of  grapes,  TowDaeod  Sharpfess,  a  Quaker,  and  a  zealous  mend  of  the 
Prisoner,  gave  as  the  following  incidents— One  prisoner  raised  one  hundred  and 
twenty  bunches  of  grapes!  Another  raised  such  fine  peaches  as  to  bring  the  pre- 
mium of  the  Horticultural  SocieW !  Had  we  not  inserted  in  a  late  number,  the 
beautiful  incident  related  by  Dr.  Howe,  of  the  Prisoner  and  his  Peach  tree,  w« 
should  be  tempted  to  give  it  an  insertion  in  this  place.  We  think  the  Horticulta* 
ralist  might  learn  a  lesson  from  the  prisoner  in  recard  to  the  valuable  use  that  may 
be  made  of  so  small  a  spot  of  ground  as  that  allowed  to  the  inmates  of  the  celia 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  In  closing  this  brief  note,  we  may  remark  that  there 
is  nothing  which  so  sweetens  solitude  as  the  cnltiTation  of  fruits  and  flowers.  All 
remember  the  beautiful  story  of  the  Prisoner  and  his  Piecioli,  as  he  watched  the 

Kowth  of  his  plant  from  day  to  df  v.    For  the  story,  see  Chambers*  Miseellany, 
0. 1.,  now  publishhig  by  Gould,  IweadaU  and  Liaoots,  Bosten. — ^Eo. 
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Warden  was  ever  the  same  kind  friend,  as  the  e?ident  gratitude  and 
respect  of  the  couvicts  denoted. 

The  punishments,  aside  from  separate  confinement  and  the  necessity 
of  work,  are  only  two  in  number:  In  minor  offences,  a  stoppage  of  food 
for  one  or  more  meals —  and  in  aggravated  cases,  a  removal  to  what  is 
termed  the  "dark  cell."  Of  the  latter  description,  during  1847,  out  of 
more  than  400  convicts,  only  15  were  thus  treated,  and  tne  aggregate 
number  of  days'  confinement  in  the  dark  cell  was  only  49.  Surely,  this 
is  a  remarkable  fact. 

A   EBFEAGTOBT  SVBJECT. 

When  the  present  Warden  took  charge  of  the  Penitentiary,  a  few 
years  ago,  he  was  informed  of  a  very  hard  subject  —  a  stout,  violent, 
and  terribly  profane  mariner  —  for  what  offence  committed,  1  know  not. 
The  Warden  was  told  that  nothing  short  of  great  sterness  and  severity 
could  tame  this  rebellious  spirit  —  and  so  it  seemed  likely  to  prove—* 
for  offences,  in  violation  of  rules  of  order^  were  reported  daily  of 
Ben.  After  a  week  had  elapsed,  the  Warden  went  to  the  grating  of 
the  eel),  and  simply  said,  "  Now  Ben,  theo  must  go'to  the  dark  cell.  1 
have  tried  to  overcome  thee  by  forbearance  —  but  thee  has  resisted  me, 
and  now  thee  must  go." 

The  Keepers  ironed  and  removed  him  as  directed.  But  Ben,  violent 
at  all  times,  became  more  so  under  this  restraint  in  the  dark,  and  man- 
aged to  rid  himself  of  the  shackles.  They  were  again  put  on,  and  so 
firmly  that  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  them.  And  now  ne  broke  out  in 
the  most  vehement  profanity,  which  continued  with  scarce  an  interrup- 
tion for  hours. 

When  he  had  somewhat  ceased,  the  Warden,  opening  the  wicket, 
looked  in  upon  him,  and  Ben  greeted  him  with  a  torrent  of  abuse  and 
profanity.  After  a  few  moments,  the  Warden  firmly  said,  "  Thee  is  in 
mutiny,  Ben,  and  1  will  not  talk  to  thee,"  and  closed  the  wicket. 

lu  this  state,  affairs  continued  until  the  next  day,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  quiet  spell,  the  Warden  again  opened  the  wicket.  Ben  salut- 
ed him  as  before  with  terrible  imprecations  —  but  the  Warden  merely 
looked  at  him  steadily  in  silence.  <*  For  full  ten  minutes,  I  should 
think,"  said  the  worthy  man  in  relating  the  incident,  "  for  full  ten  min- 
otes  Ben  continued  his  bitter  tirade  of  abuse —  and  I  continued  steadily 
to  look  at  him  in  silence.  The  truth  is,  I  was  querying  j^vith  myself 
whether  I  had  not  taken  wrong  means  to  subdue  this  violent  man,'  and 
was  striving  to  discover  some  way  of  mending  the  error.  But  by  and 
by,  be  was  worried  out  with  his  own  vehemence,  and  he  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  was  quiet.  Thee  has  noted  such  states  in  children,  I  suppose. 
I  knew  it  was  a  tender  time  with  him,  and  so  I  said  kindly,  *<  Ben,  bns 
thee  a  mother.^"  The  strong  man  was  subdued  in  an  instant,  and  sob- 
bed aloud. 

"Being  determined  to  probe  him  to  the  quick,  1  thus  continued; 
( What  would  thy  mother  say  Ben,  if  she  knew  thee  was  here,  and  in 
rf-bellion  ap;ain6t  thy  best  friend.^  I  want  to  be  kind  to  thee  —  1  want 
to  be  thy  friend  —  but  thee  won't  let  me.' 

"  Thus  continuing  to  talk  to  him  for  a  few  moments,  ho  being  in  great 
snfiTerance  of  tears  and  sobs  the  while,  I  saw  he  was  meUeil,  and  order- 
ed the  keepers  to  take  off  bis  irons  and  return  him  to  his  cell.  Visiting 
him  immediately  after,  I  had  a  long  private  opportunity  with  him  —  and 
to  good  efifect,  for  he  was  afterwards  an  orderly  and  well-behaved  man. 
And  when  his  time  expired,  he  left  us  with  tears.  I  do  not  say  that  he 
was  altogether  a  changed  man;  but  I  do  think  that  kindness  and  tender- 
ness did  for  Ben,  what  nothing  else  on  earth xould  have  accomplished. 
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This  is  eubstantinlly  (and  nearly  Terbally)  the  account  we  bad  from 
the  Warden,  of  this  interesting  CHse.  [  feel  inclined  to  add  that  he  had 
peculiar  advantages  for  such  a  reforming  process.  His  Quaker  speech 
aided  him,  in  my  estimation;  and  then  the  thought,  kindness,  firmness, 
denoted  b^  his  calm  solemn  eye  and  face,  overshadowed  by  the  broad- 
brim of  his  religious  persuasion,  —  if  Ben  could  have  withstood  all  thai^ 
he  might  have  been  considered  well-nigh  incorrigible. 

COKCLUDlirO    ITBMS. 

The  prisoners  fare  well.  They  have  a  narrow  round  of  provisions, 
but  everything  is  good  and  abundant.  I  ate  of  the  bread,  and  never 
tasted  better. 

On  the  termination  of  sentence,  each  prisoner  is  allowed  Four  Dol* 
lars  —  but  as  this  is  too  small  a  sum  to  defray  the  expenses  of  travel  to 
any  distance  in  the  interior,  the  requisite  addition  is  made  by  good 
friends,  who  make  Friend  Scattergood,  the  Warden,  the  almoner  of 
their  bounty. 

Before  leaving  the  premises,  I  shook  hands  with  him,  thanking  him 
for  his  courtesy;  and  then  pressing  a  forefinger  on  his  broad  breast,  I 
felt  impelled  to  say,  *<  Friend,  thou  art  rightly  named;  fori  perceive 
that  thy  mission  in  this  Penitentiary,  is  to  Scatter  Good,^* 


ARTICLE  XXXII. 
The  Power  of  a  Divine  Life. 

BT  REV.   O.  W.   BACON. 

Whcn  the  Savior  was  pressed  on  either  side  by  the  thronging  multi- 
tude, "  virtue  went  out  of  Him,  and  healed  them  all."  Wherever 
Christ  moved,  a  Divine  influence  went  out  from  His  character;  His 
very  presence  moved  the  cold  and  unfeeling  hearts  of  thousands,  and 
brought  them  penitent  and  humbled,  flocking  arouud  His  standard. 
When  He  liftea  up  His  voice  in  the  great  work  of  human  amelioration, 
it  found  an  answering  echo  in  many  souls,  who,  hearing  the  word 
with  joy,  cast  down  the  weapons  of  their  rebellion,  and  worshipped  at 
His  feet.  By  the  all-subduing  power  of  sympathy  and  love,  the  blind 
received  their  sight  —  the  dumb  the  gift  of  speech  —  the  dead  the  hopes 
of  a  new  life  — the  prisoner  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  <*  the  poor 
had  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them."  Thus,  most  strikingly  in  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  do  we  see  demonstrated  the  Power  of  a  Divine 
Life.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  truly  Christian  of  all  ages.— 
Wherever  a  good  man  has  lived,  he  has  breathed  a  moral  atmosphere 
around  him,  inspiring  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
with  the  "  kindling  drops  of  loving  kindness,"  causing  their  desires  to 
flow  together,  as  two  drops  of  water  mingle  into  one,  and  their  souls  to 
swell  with  the  emotions  of  Universal  Brotherhood.  In  Goodness,  is 
seeivthe  highest  excellence  of  Earth,  and  the  Divinity  of  Heaven; 
when  we  beoold  this  principle  embodied  in  a  human  form,  beaming  out 
in  all  the  lineaments  of  its  bein^,  manifesting  itself  in  acts  of  philao- 
throphy  and  deeds  of  affection,  lighting  up  the  torch  of  hope  in  discon- 
solate bosoms,  wiping  the  tear  from  the  mourner's  eve,  planting  a  rose 
on  the  cold  cheek  of  death,  we  behold  an  example  which  we  ought  to 
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imitate,  and  from  it  a  voice  is  heard,  eileot  though  it  be,  commanding  us 
to  "  Go  and  do  likewise." 

Hence  our  admiration  and  reverence  are  excited  in  reading  the  histo* 
ry  of  such  men  as  Howard,  Milton,  and  Clarkson,  all  good  and  great 
men,  reformers  and  Saviours  of  humanity,  the  brightest  lights  in  the 
moral  heavens,  shining  forth  clear  and  beautiful,  the  Divine  reflections 
of  the  Past.  Such  men  as  these  are  the  men  of  God;  oo  marble  mou* 
uneota  are  needed  to  perpetuate  their  nenories,  for  they  have  built 
their  awn  monuments  —  monuments  of  morml  worths  ^hich  shall  staoii 
in  ondiminished  splendor,  when  granite  columns  erected  to  transmit  the 
glory  of  the  phyeteally  great,  shall  remain  only  as  fading  emblems  of  a 
l»erverted  puolic  sentiment.  It  is  from  the  influeoce  of  meh  men,  that 
we  father  up  all  our  hopes  of  future  progrea  and  perfection.  If  this 
world  is  ever  reformed,  the  work  of  its  reformation,  must  be  commenc- 
ed, and  carried  forward,  by  that  Divine  Power,  which  rises  up  from  the 
grmei  of  saintM  —  which  clusters  around  the  li\es  of  good  m«n. 

The  same  power,  which  went  out  from  the  Reformer  of  Gallilee,  will 
shine  out  in  the  example  of  every  good  man,  and  in  every  age.  Man- 
kind may  have  their  /(^«a/ of  goodness;  they  may  bear  of  truth — of 
noble  sentiments,  and  brave  deeds,  shadowed  forth  in  son?  and  story; 
but  until  they  fee  their  Ideal,  and  wilnese  a  praetieml  iuuetration  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  they  never  will  aspire  to  the  standard  of  a  per- 
fect nutn.  But  let  the  world  look  upon  one  such  man,  in  whose  heart  and 
fRtmland  lifCf  shall  be  centered  the  moral  elements  of  God,  and  a  work  of 
regeneration  would  follow,  which  Propheti  never  dreamed  of.  In  the 
hearts  of  all  there  is  a  sympathy  for  goodness,  and  when  hll,  by  seeing 
it  in  others,  shall  realize  that  it  is  attamable,  then  will  men  seek  for  it, 
as  for  a  hidden  Pearl.  Then  will  the  stnn^r,  ashamed  of  his  sinful- 
ness, become  a  christian.  Then  will  the  slave,  feeling  the  impulses  of 
freedom,  cast  off  his  shackles,  though  blood  be  the  )>rice  of  liberty. 
Then  will  the  criminal,  stimulated  by  the  noble  promptings  of  new  re- 
solves, "  leap  to  loose  his  chains,"  and  oome  back  from  the  prison,  a 
welcome  suest  at  the  altar  of  the  Christian,  and  the  Christian's  God. 
Then  will  the  halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind  bathe  tn  the  Fountain  open- 
ed for  all  uncleanness.  Then  shall  we  behold  higher  types  of  excel- 
lence than  the  world  has  ever  seen;  then  shall  new  seers  and  Saviours 
arise,  to  usher  mankind  into  another  Eden,  a  second  Paradise,  more 
beautiful  than  the  first. 

Brewiter,  Ma$$.,  Sept.  II,  1848. 


Tbb  Ligmtniho  Lawsuit.  —  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  law 
suits  ever  contended  for  in  the  United  Sutes.  Morse,  Kendall  and  F. 
0.  J.  Smith  contend  for  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  principle  of  elec- 
tro-masnetism  in  its  application  to  telegraphing  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  O'Reilly's  counsel  resist  the  claim,  asserting  that  a  {general  principle 
like  electro-magnetism  cannot  possibly  be  made  the  subject  of  a  patent, 
even  if  the  claimants  had  discovered  said  general  principle.  IVfadison 
C.  Johnson,  one  of  O'Reilly's  counsel,  is  just  appointed  Attorney 
General  of  Kentucky,  but  will  cominae  with  Mr.  O'Heilly  until  the 
case  Is  decided.  Jude  Munro  is  the  U.  S.  Judge  in  the  district.  The 
verdict  of  thejury,  we  learn,  has  been  given  in  favor  of  Prof.  Morse. 

H.  O'Reilly  says,  "  the  injunction  only  affects  the  use  of  one  kind  of 
nstrument  on  a  shor  line  in  Kentucky."  He  adds,  *<  You  will  soon  see 
the  lightning  flash  from  vour  seaboard  to  New  Orleans  by  our  line 
through  the  Missisippi  valley." 
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ARTICLE  XXXIII. 

SELECT  POEMS. 

In  our  last  number  we  stated  that  we  had  received  from  the  hand  of  Re?.  8.  G, 
BuLiTircH,  of  Nashua,  a  choice  selection  of  Poems  from  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent writers.  They  were  intended  to  be  pot  into  a  work  by  itself,  but  we  thought 
they  would  furnish  a  fine  repast  for  our  readers,  and  they  may  rely  on  some  ex* 
tracts  for  several  future  numbers. 

PAUL  AND  SILAS  AT  PHILLIPPL 

BT  BBV.  JOBH  PIBBPOBT. 

Rbab'st  tboQ  that  ■otemn  symphony,  clmt  swells 
And  echoes  through  PhlUippI**  gloomy  cells  f 
From  Tsalt  to  vault  the  heavy  notes  rebound, 
And  granite  rocks  reTerberate  tiie  sound. 
The  wretch,  who  long,  in  dungeons  cold  and  dank. 
His  chain*  had  shaken,  that  their  Iron  clank 
Might  break  ths  grare-ltke  silence  of  that  prison. 
On  which  the  Star  of  Hope  had  never  nsen-, 
Then  sunk  te  stambem,  by  despair  oppressed, 
And  dreamed  of  flreedom  in  his  broken  rest; 
Wakes  at  the  music  of  those  mellow  strains, 
Thinks  It  some  spirit,  and  foigets  his  chsins. 
Tis  Panland  Silas;  with  the  voice  of  prayer, 
And  holy  chant,  they  load  the  midnight  air. 
Soon  is  their  anthem  wafted  to  the  skies; 
An  angel  bears  it,  and  a  God  replies. 
At  that  reply,  a  pale,  portentous  Hght 
Plays  through  the  air; — then  leaves  a  gloomier  night. 
The  darkly  tottering  towers,  the  trembling  arch, 
The  rodting  walls,  coofsas  an  earth<niake*B  march,  — ^ 
The  stars  look  dimly  through  the  roof,  behold, 
Prom  saflh>n  dews  and  melting  clouds  of  gold, 
Brightly  uncurHng  on  the  dungeon's  air. 
Freedom  walks- forth  serene:  —from  her  loose  hair^ 
And  every  glistening  feather  of  hex  wings, 
Perfhmes  that  breathe  of  more  than  earth  she  flings^ 
And  with  a  touch  dissolves  the  prisoner's  chains, 
Whoso  song  had  charmed  h«r  from  celestial  plains. 


PRISON  FEELING8. 

BT  LOBD  BTBON. 

What  next  befell  me  then,  and  there, 
I  know  not  well'>- 1  never  knew  — 

First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air. 
And  then  of  darkness  too; 

1  had  na  thought,  no  feelings  none  -^ 

Among  the  stones  I  stood  »  stone. 

And  was.  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist^ 

As  shrubless  crags  wlthhi  the  mist; 

For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  pey. 

It  was  not  night,  it  vras  not  day. 

It  was  not  even  the  dungeon  li^t, 

So  hateAil  to  my  heavy  sight. 

But  vacancy  alMorbing  spacey 

And  fixedness     without  a  place; 

There  were  no  stars — no  earth — no  time  — 

No  cheek — no  change  -~  no  good — no  crime  < 

But  silence,  and  a  stirleas  breath 

Which  neltner  was  of  lilb  nor  death; 

A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness. 

Blind,  bonadJoss,  mate,  and  mocienlsas!^ 
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A  li^t  broke  Id  upon  my  brain, 

It  Dvu  the  carol  of  a  bird; 
It  oeaaed,  and  then  it  came  again. 

The  tweeteat  tong  ear  ever  heard: 
And  minewaa  tbankful  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  ■urprlae, 
And  they  that  moment  cookl  not  see 
I  waa  the  mate  of  mi«ery. 
But  thenl>y  dull  degree*  came  back 
My  aenaea  to  their  wonted  track, 
I  saw  the  dungeon  wallt  and  floor 
Cloee  ilowly  round  me  aa  before, 
1  aaw  the  glimmer  of  the  tun 
Creeping  aa  It  before  had  done. 
But  through  the  crevice  whare  it  came. 
The  bird  waa  perch'd,  m  fond  and  tame. 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree: 
A  lovely  bird,  with  aaure  wlnga, 
And  aong  that  said  a  tbouiand  thinga. 
And  aeemed  to  say  them  all  for  me! 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne'er  ahall  see  its  likeness  more: 
It  aeem'd  ilke  me  In  want  a  mate. 
But  waa  not  half  so  desolate, 
And  It  waa  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 
And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 
I  know  not  If  It  late  were  n«e. 

Or  broke  Its  cage  to  perch  on  mine. 
But  knowlna  well  captivity, 

Sweet  bird!  I  could  not  wish  for  thine f 
Or  If  It  were,  in  winged  guiae, 
A  visitant  from  Paradise; 
tS'  ""  ^•■^•»  forgive  that  I  bought !  the  while 
Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile; 
I  aometimea  deemed  that  it  might  be 
My  brother*a  soul  c<imedown  to  me; 
But  then  at  laat  away  It  flew, 
And  then  »twas  mortal  —well  I  knew, 
For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown. 
And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone,  — 
Lone—  aa  the  corse  within  its  shroud, 
Lone  —  aa  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day, 
While  all  thereat  of  heaven  la  clear, 
\  frown  upon  the  atmosphere. 
That  hath  no  boalneaa  to  appear 
When  akles  are  blue,  and  earth  Is  gay. 
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FROM  "THE  DETHE  OF  SYR  CHARLES  BAWDIN.*' 

Br.OHATTBBTOW,  VNDU  THB  AaBUMBD  BaMB  OF  BOWLBT. 

"  Wbb  all  must  die,"  quod  brave  Byr  Charles; 

Whalt  bootea  ytt  howe  or  whenne ' 
Dethe  ys  the  sure,  the  certaine  fate 

Of  all  wee  mortall  menne. 

**  Wbatte  tho»  I  onne  a  sledde  be  drawne. 
And  mangled  by  a  hynde, 
'  I  do  defy  the  tray  tour's  pow'r, 
He  can  ne  harm  my  mynde. 

Yet  ynne  the  holle  booke  above, 

MThyche  tyme  can't  eat  awal, 
Thare  wythe  the  servanu  of  the  Loide 

Mye  name  shall  ly ve  for  ale. 

**  Then  welcome  dethe!  for  lyfb  etemee 

I  leve  thys  mortall  Ivfe; 
Farewell,  vayne  woride,  and  alle  that's  deare. 

Mye  soBDCs  and  loving  wyfo!  ' 
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**  Now  dethe  us  welcome  to  mee  comei. 

As  e*er  the  month  of  Male} 
Nor  wottlde  I  even  wyshe  to  lyve, 

Wyth  mye  dere  wyfe  to  stsie,** 

ADd  nowe  the  bell  begsuie  to  toUe, 

And  clary onnes  to  sounde*, 
Syr  Charles  hee  herde  the  horses  feete 

A-prannciBf  on  the  groonde) 

Ahd  Juste  before  the  oincen« 

Hys  loryuge  wife  came  ynne, 
Weepynge  unfelfned  teeres  of  woe, 

Wythe  loode  and  dysmalle  dynne. 

Sweet  Fiorenoe!  nowe  I  prale  forberei 

Tnne  quiet  lett  mee  die; 
Praie  Qodde,  that  every  Christian  soole 

Maye  looke  onnedethe  as  I. 

**  Sweet  Florence!  why  these  brinte  teers  t 

Theye  washe  my  soule  awaie. 
And  almost  make  mee  wish  for  lyfe, 

Wythe  thee,  sweete  dsme,to  stale. 

"  Tls  but  a  Jonmie  I  shalle  goe 

Untoe  the  lande  of  blyssej 
Nowe,  as  a  proofs  of  hasbande*s  lore, 

Receive  thys  holie  kysse. 

**I  goe  to  lyfe,  and  nott  to  detbe; 

Trusts  thou  ynne  Oodde  above. 
And  teache  thye  sonnea  to  feare  the  Lorde, 

And  ynne  theyre  hertes  hym  love: 

**  Teache  them  to  run  the  nobOe  race 

That  I  theyre  fader  runne:         | 
Florence!  should  dethe  thee  take— adieu! 

Yee  offlceiB,  lead  onne.'* 


ARTICLE  XXXIV. 
Moral  Dancers  of  the  City* 

TO    TBft    CLKHOTMBir  OF  VARIOUS   DBNOMIRATIOirB    THROQOHOVT    5EW 

ENGLAND. 

Dr.  Palet  sajrs,  in  his  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  that  <^  Great 
cities  multiply  crimes,  by  presenting  easier  opportunities,  and  more  in- 
centives to  libertinism,  which  in  low  life  |is  commonly  the  introductory 
stage  to  other  enormities;  by  collecting  thieves  and  robbers  into  the 
same  neighborhood,  which  enables  them  to  form  communications  and 
confederacies,  that  increase  their  art  and  courage,  as  well  as  strength 
and  wickedness;  but  principally  by  the  refuge  they  afford  to  villany,  io 
the  means  of  concealment,  and  of  subsisting  in  secrecy,  which  crowded 
towns  supply  to  men  of  every  description."  Such  were  the  views  of 
this  celebrated  divine.  And  then  he  draws  the  following  inference,  to 
which  we  do  not  give  our  assent,  for  history  shows  otherwise : — "  These 
temptations  and  facilities  can  only  be  counteracted  by  addirig  to  the 
number  of  capital  punishments."  But  as  we  are  not  on  this  last-named 
subject  now,  we  pass  to  the  Circular  before  us,  which  suggests  a  topic 
of  great  moment  to  us  all.  Coming  as  it  does,  too,  from  a-  source  tnat 
is  unquestionable,  it  is  entitled  to  great  respect.    Rev.  Warrbh  Bvb- 
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TON,  the  author,  was  well  calculated  to  write  this  Circular.  We  know 
hie  zeal,  and  be  baa  doue  a  good  work.  We  attended  several  meetings 
on  this  subject. 

At  one  of  these  meetings,  held  in  Boston,  March  30,  1848,  the  follow- 
ing Resolution  was^adopted : 

Reiolvedf  That  the  Secretary  of  this  meetinc  be  requested  to  open  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  Ministers  in  the  coontry,  calling  their  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  warning  young  persons,  who  may  come  to  the  city,  of  the  many  tempta- 
tions which  will  surround  them;  and,  by  such  correspondence,  also  to  create  a 
sympathy  between  the  country  and  the  city,  that  there  may  be  a  mutual  concert 
for  tile  prevention  of  vice,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  young.'* 

It  was  also  voted,  '*  That  a  Committee  be  appointed,  consistuig  of  one  cler- 
lyman  from  each  denomination,  to  gi?e  sanction  to  the  correspondence  by  their 
appended  names." 

We  have  not  room  for  the  whole  of  this  able  Circular,  and,  therefore, 
the  reader  must  be  content  with  a  few  extracts.  We  are  glad  to  find 
Mr.  Burton  speaking  out  on  the  false  notions  of  city  life.        He  says, 

• 

'*  Many  betake  themselves  to  the  city  with  false  notions  of  the  ease  and  cer- 
tainty with  which  the^  become  rich.  We  have  reliable  statistics,  that,  averaging 
all  classes  in  trade,  ninety-one  out  of  a  hundred  fail  In  the  retail  dry  goods  bu- 
siness, the  failures  are  estimated  at  ninety-seven  to  a  hundred.  Poor  encocfrage- 
ment  to  try  the  uncertainties  of  trade,  in  preference  to  those  manual  employments, 
out  of  which  springs  all  true  and  substantial  wealth!  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, that  it  requires  a  peculiar  combination  of  qualities,  intellectual  and  moral, 
to  make  an  eminently  successful  merchant,  with  honesty." 

Mr.  Burton  turns  from  the  painful  topic  of  the  ruin  of  young  men,  to 
the  still  more  sad  and  painful  one  of  the  ruin  of  young  women.  And 
be  has  eloquently  depicted  their  dangers.  We  sincerely  trust  his  wam- 
inp  may  be  heeded. 

**  The  unchaste  females  in  our  city  are  numbered  by  thousands.  By  far  the 
largest  portion  come  from  the  country.  Some,  probably,  were  seduced  from  pu- 
rity at  home.  •  •  •  •  Xbe  rest,  entirely  innocent,  resorted  hither  for  honest 
employment,  all  unsuspicious,  it  may  be,  of  the  hazards  encountered." 

Mr  Burton  then  goes  on  to  show  the  various  ways  in  which  an  unsus- 
pecting young  woman  may  be  entrapped  in  entering  a  large  city.  We 
feel  that  we  cannot  do  a  better  nor  a  holier  work  than  to  point  out  these 
"  moral  pitfalls."  For  our  main  object  is  the  frevention  of  crime.  We 
are  accused  of  an  entire  indfTerence  to  crime  till  after  its  perpetration. 
Such  a  charge  is  unfounded,  and  betrays  gross  ignorance  of  our  whole 
movement.  But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Burton,  as  from  his  full  heart,  and 
well-informed  mind,  he  clowingly  poiqts  out  the  terrible  dangers  of  a 
thickly-crowded  city.  Oh !  that  his  voice  might  reach  every  hamlet 
and  village  throughout  our  widely-extended  republi'*.  One's  l|eart 
bleeds  at  the  terrible  depravity  of  those  who  really  make  it  a  business 
to  allure  the  innocent  to  destruction.  We  hope  our  devoted  friend  Bur- 
ton will  go  on  with  his  work  of  exposure  till  the  community  shall  be 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  terrible  desolation  of  the  fairest  portion  of 
creation. 

"To  specify  some  of  the  exposures  to  which  apcor  girl  is  liable: — Soppose  her 
in  pursuit  of  domestic  service  at  an  Intelligence  office.  The  keeper  of  a  brothel 
nay  engage  her  at  the  best  woges,  and  in  total  ignorance  of  her  destination. 
*  *  •  *  Carriage  drivers  have  sometimes  taken  unprotected  females  to  houses 
of  ill-lame,  instead  of  respectable  boarding-houses. '  * 
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Mr.  Burton  goes  into  several  particulars,  and  suggests  several  reme- 
dies. He  then  brings  to  light  an  institution  which  must  be  of  great  be- 
nefit, but  the  existence  of  which,  we  presume,  is  hardly  known  beyond 
a  limited  circle.  It  is  an  unostentatious  charity  to  provide  for  such  a 
class.  And  we  trust  it  will  not  languish  for  support.  It  is  much  better 
to  pay  for  the  prevention  of  crime  tlian  for  the  prevention  of  it.  And  it 
coulfl  be  shown  that  the  latter  costs  far  less  than  the  former.  But  hu- 
mao  governments  have  yet  to  learn  that  lesson.    But  to  return. 

*'An  iDfftitotion  has  been  estabUshed,  designated  thns, — STEAiroBa's  Ri- 
TBBAT,  No  b,  Columbia  8t." 

Such  an  institution  must  be  productive  of  great  good.  We  hope  to 
hear  of  its  success.  The  pages  of  our  monthly  will  be  always  open  to 
this  and  all  other  kindred  institutions.  It  will  afford  an  excellent  me- 
dium of  communication  for  the  various  benevolent  societies  of  the  day. 

We  close  this  article  by  expressing  our  strongest  convictions  of  tb^ 
valuable  labors  of  the  author  of  this  exrellent  paper.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  this  work  is  free  from  sectarianism,  as  the  names  of  different 
clergymen  sufficiently  indicate. 

J.  B.  WATERBURY,  Pastor  of  Bowdoin-St.*  Chorch. 
FREDERICK  T.  GRAY,  Pastor  of  the  Balfinch-St.  Chorch. 
THOMAS  WORCESTER,  Pastor  of  the  New  Jerasalom  Society. 
THOMAS  C.  PEIRCE,  Pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Chorch  St 
SEBASTIAN  STREETER,  Pastor  of  the  First  Universalist  Church. 
EDWARD  EDMUNDS,  Pastor  of  the  Christian  Church,  Summer  St. 
WILLIAM  HAGUE.  Pastor  of  the  Rowe-St.  Baptist  Church. 
ALEXANDER  H.  VINTON,  Rector  of  St.  Paaf's  Church. 


ARTICLE  XXXV. 
What  is  Annoying  f 

BT    AMIGA. 

To  attend  a  concert,  and  have  half  of  the  audience  beat  time  with 
their  feet.  —  To  be  at  a  lecture,  and  hear  certain  good  people  in  your 
midst,  give  their  opinions,  and  make  sage  remarks  about  the  speaker. — 
—  To  be  on  the  door-step  going  out,  and  have  one  who  cannot  stop  an 
instant,  detain  you  an  hour. — To  run  for  the  cars,  and  arrive  to  see  them 
start  off  without  you.  -^  To  be  ready  to  do  the  service  of  bridesmaid  or 
groom,  and  have  the  carriage  disappoint  you«  —  To  have  trunks  and 
boxes  on  the  sidewalk  watting  f«r  the  stage,  and  learn  that  it  was  full, 
and  could  not  call,  —  To  sit  down  to  a  well-prepared  dinner,  and  have 
the  bell  ring  for  *^  passengers  to  the  next  landmg.''  — To  lend  a  friend  a 
dollar,  and  see  him  carry  home  some  wild  fowl.  —  To  give  alms,  and 
hear  the  next  day  that  it  was  spent  for  cakes  and  sweetmeats.  —  To 
work  for  nothing,  sustain  yourself,  and  be  found  fault  with.  —  To  send 
a  bill,  and  be  told  to  call  again,  when  vou  know  the  individual  is  at 
home.  —  To  print  a  paper,  and  be  asked  whether  you  are  a  fool  or  a 
madman  when  you  present  your  demands,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
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ARTICLE  XXXVI. 

DEATH  BT  THE  LAW. 

The  Topic.    No.    VH.    Death  by  the  Law.     London :    Pobliehed  for 
the  ProprJetora,  hr  C.  Mitchsl,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

OuB  English  friends  have  facilities  and  means  for  the  circulation  of 
documents  which  we  do  not  know  of  in  this  country.  And  the  periodi- 
cal before  us  proves  the  truth  of  the  remark.  In  nearly  every  reform, 
they  send  out  little  tracts  and  circulate  them  to  the  widest  extent.  This 
is  an  excellent  plan.  We  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  means 
will  be  furnished  for  the  same  purpose  in  America.  A  friend  in  Lon- 
don has  sent  us  several  of  these  documents,  and  we  shall  be  i(lad  to  lay 
them  before  our  readers.  The  periodical  before  us  is  published  week- 
Iv,  and  the  Editor  chooses  various  subjects,  and  among  the  numerous 
Keforms,  be  selects  for  his  *<  Topic,"  iJeath  by  the  Law.  The  reader 
will  be  pleased  with  the  strong  and  original  style  of  the  writer. 

We  do  not  intend  to  review  this  number.  The  plan  will  be  to  place 
heads  over  different  portions  of  the  work,  which  will  make  the  article 
still  more  interesting,  and  to  give  extracts  in  different  numbers  of  our 
monthly,  as  may  be  convenient. 

De9ign  of  Pvnuhment. — « In  certain  allegorical  pictures  of  the  An- 
cients, Justice  has  been  represented  with  bandaged  eyes.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Justice  is  not  impartial  because  she  is  blind  and  passionless, 
but  because  her  vision  is  comprehensive  and  benevolent.  Love  is  a 
fundamental  element  of  true  Justice,  w,hich  seeks  the  well-being  of  the 
community,  and,  so  far  as  is  compatible  therewith,  the  well-being  of  the 
individual. 

A  State  that  does  not  sympathize  even  when  it  punishes  is  destitute 
of  positive  influence.  Its  whole  operation  is  negative.  It  provides  a 
barrier  against  crime,  not  a  path  to  rectitude.  The  two-fold  duty  is 
required  of  all  wise  legislation.  The  necessity  that  will  justify  it  in 
dispensing  with  either  of  these  essentials,  must  be,  indeed,  overwhelm- 
ing. 

Just  punishment  implies  two  great  ends — ^the  prevention  of  crime,*and 
the  reform  of  the  criminal.  The  latter  object.  Capital  Punishments, 
from  their  very  nature,  exclude. 

The  penalty  of  Death,  now  virtually  directed  against  the  crime  of 
mwrder  abne,  is,  as  its  advocates  contend,  exacte<l  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  offence.  And,  although  the  popular  mind  must  always  in  some  de- 
gree, be  brutalized  by  the  legal  extermination  of  human  life,  we  should 
hold  the  scaffold  sufficiently  vindicated  by  proofs  of  its  preventive  effi- 
cacy. 

Comparatwe  value  of  Life. — There  is,  we  doubt  not,  a  wide  dispa- 
rity between  the  view$  BndJieHf^i  of  thousands  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject. Men,  tkat  is  men  of  heart  and  thought,  do  not  now  take  public 
executions  as  a  matter  of  course.  Thev  will  not  dovetail  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  week,  as  they  might  have  done  fiftv  years  ago.  Their  de- 
tails are  something  more  than  contributions  to  the  miscellaneous  expe- 
rience of  our  Rves.  They  recur  to  us.  They  agitate  and  pain  us. 
The  question  as  to  their  necessity  arises.  And  we  grant  that  in  many 
instances,  however  reluctant  the  will,  the  judgment  confirms  that  ne- 
cessity. There  are  rt^any  reasons  why  on  a  first  view,  the  punishment 
of  death  should  appear  to  generous  and  intelligent  minds  an  efficient 
preventive  against  murder.  The  idea  of  a  violent,  ignominious,  and 
merheid  death  appals  many  who  in  a  just  and  honourable  cause  would 
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not  hesitate  to  peril  life.  From  the  horror  with  which  such  a  doom  in- 
spires them,  they  naturally  infer  that  it  must  excite  similar  dread  in  the 
breasts  of  the  vicious  and  cruel.  If  any  expedient  can  deter  from  crime, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  which  appears  so  terrible  in  its  aspect  to 
the  innocent.  But  in  forming  this  estimate  of  death  as  a  penalty,  such 
persons  argue  rather  from  their  own  emotions  and  conceptions  than 
from  those  of  the  criminal.  The  calm  and  pure  affections  of  social  life, 
the  well-earned  esteem  of  his  fellow-beingH,  the  approving  voice  of 
conscience,  the  dictates  of  religion— comfiel  a  good  man  to  regard  Cap- 
ital Punishment  through  a  medium,  in  which  the  malefactors  cannot 
contemplate  them.  Before  a  man  can  deliberately  purpose  a  murder, 
what  moral  restraints  must  he  not  have  thrown  on!  What  joys  must 
he  not  have  relinquished !  He  must  have  surrendered  his  own  self-es^ 
teem;  he  must  have  become  dead  to  the  social  sympathies;  he  must 
must  have  stifled  the  instincts  of  nature  itself;  he  must  have  braved  not 
only  the  voice  of  religion,  but  also  that  of  superstion,  In  fact  he  most 
have  alienated  himself  from  almost  every  influence  that  gives  real  value 
to  life.  The  frenzy  of  passion,  the  madness  of  avarice,  or  an  insane 
anxiety  in  regard  to  mere  external  position,  is  to  such  a  character  all 
that  remains  of  existence.  The  revenge  of  a  supposed  injury,  as  in  the 
case  of  Wicks,  or  the  securit^r  of  a  mere  outside  reputation,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Tawell,  were  objects,  the  frustration  of  which  would  have 
deprived  life  itself  of  value.  With  Tawell,  bereft  as  he  must  have 
been  of  all  those  elements. which  constitute  real  enjoyment,  alive  only  to 
the  selfish  dread  of  forfeiting  an  esteem  to  which  he  had  no  valid  title, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  apprehensions  which  he  sought  to  evade 
were  more  agonizing  than  the  punishment  incurred  by  his  guilt.  Wicks 
viewed  his  fate  as  if  it  had  been  determined  by  a  throw  with  Fortune. 
The  dice  had  gone  against  him.  He  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  The 
stake  was  worth  the  hazard.  Murders  prompted  by  insatiate  avarice 
equally  illustrate  our  position.  To  debar  the  least  of  gain  from  its  gra- 
tincation,  is  to  thwart  the  very  end  for  which  the  projectors  of  such 
crimes  exist.  Slightly  altering  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  but  retain- 
ing the  truth  which  it  conveys,  we  may  exclaim  of  them 

**  Yoa  take  Uielr  Htcs, 
Wlieii  yoa  do  take  tiie  cmi  for  which  they  live." 

They  have  exhausted  all  the  sources  of  inward  enjoyment.  They 
have  obliterated  the  sense  of  duty.  To  those  who  have  abandoned  the 
life  of  Principle,  what  is  left  but  a  feverish  dependence  upon  circum- 
stance.' With  no  elements  of  satisfaction  in  their  own  natures,  it  is  in 
the  goods  of  Fortune  that  these  miserable  creatures  seek  a  stimulant  to 
to  the  worn  taste  of  life. 

In  fine,  we  believe  that  every  man  who  attenopts  the  existence  of  a 
fellow  creature,  has  become  comparatively  indifferent  to  bis  own  exist- 
ence. He  has  at  least  become  so  indifferent  to  it,  under  its  subsisting 
conditions,  that  he  is  recklessly  willing  to  chance  it  for  the  sake  of  what 
he  imagines  better  conditions.  How  vain  then  to  suppose  that  an  infa- 
mous death  presents  itself  to  the  depraved,  under  the  same  aspect  that 
it  wears  to  the  upright  «nd  enlightened. 

Paramount  as  is  the  value  of  life  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
to  mind.s  of  l\ealthy  tendencies,  how  often  is  it  rendered  unendurable  by 
accidents  of  fortune  or  depression  of  spirit.  A  loss  of  some  thousands 
at  Epsom,  or  Newmarket,  a  passing  calumny  never  believed,  a  frus^ 
trated  passion,  have  often  been  powerful  enough  to  overcome  the  love 
of  existence.  True,  the  law  includes  such  cases  under  the  head  of  in- 
sanity.   This  is  a  convenient,  but  not  a  philosophic  method  of  diaauss- 
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inc  a  consequence  ditetUy  related  to  a  emue.  In  this  sense,  every  man 
whose  disposition  is  irritable,  and  whose  lot  is  severe,  may  be  termed 
potentially  insane.  The  French  boy  and  girl,  thwarted  in  a  premature 
attachment,  may  be  called  insane,  when,  with  deliberate  purpose, 
locked  in  each  other's  arms,  they  inhale  the  pestiferous  fumes  of  char- 
coal. The  enjoyment  of  life  is,  in  fact,  the  limit  of  its  worth.  What 
so  destructive  of  that  enjoyment  as  crime? 

We  have  hitherto  been  regarding  deliberate  guilt.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  the  sins  of  impuUe,  Impulse  not  only  d^fiei  the  terrors  of  death;  it 
ignore$  them.  To  passion  nothing  exists  but  itself.  It  is  its  very  char- 
acteristic that  it  dies,  as  it  were,  to  all  general  contingencies,  that  it  may 
live  more  intensely  in  its  darling  isolation.  Were  it  capable  of  reason 
.  it  woul  1  be  no  longer  passion.  The  wild  forces  of  a  demoniac  inspira- 
tion, laugh  at  motives.  The  savage  instincts  will  not  halt  in  their  wild 
career  to  scan  the  finger-post  of  cause  and  consequence.  You  c^not 
legislate  for  the  frensy  of  the  soul;  you  cannot  bank  in  the  tides  of 
madness. 

Is  justice  then  to  regard  the  sins  of  passion  with  a  sort  of  complacent 
apathy  ?  God  forbid.  We  neither  mean  to  sanction  indifference  in  the 
law,  nor  to  excuse  guilt  in  the  culprit,  when  we  assert  that  motives,  the 
cogency  of  which  depends  upon  reason,  are  vainly  addressed  to  an  irra- 
tional faculty.  The  deadly  results  of  human  fury  find  a  most  inade- 
3uate  palliation  in  the  fact  that  those  results  were  unpremeditated.  The 
espotism  of  passion  is  gradually  acquired.  The  commission  of  mur- 
der in  temporary  rage  is  ofYen  but  the  dims teric  exposition  of  tendencies 
which  have  become  overmastering,  because  unresisted.  The  incapacity 
of  the  mind  to  withstand  its  own  evil  impulses  is  generally  the  accumu- 
lative effect  of  a  selfish  and  unconscientious  life.  Necessary  concession 
to  turbulent  emotion  is,  in  most  cases,  but  the  fruit  of  voluntary  conces- 
sion. We  are  far  then  from  thinking  that  crime  is  in  any  way  excused 
because  it  is  incentive — by  the  moral  weakness  of  the  culprit — has 
l(rown  irresistable.  Utterly  inoperative  as  all  laws  must  be  upon  per- 
sons, who  have  no  control  over  themselves,  they  may,  nevertheless,  be 
fit  objects  of  exemplary  punishment.  We  are  far  then  from  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  criminal  here.  If  a  punishment  can  be  devisea  for  him 
all  the  more  influential,  because  still  merciful,  inflexible  in  due  severity 
and  reformative  in  its  aim,  by  all  means  let  it  be  administered.  We 
want  a  penalty  which,  while  it  justifies  itself  to  the  interests  of  men  by 
its  firmness,  may  endear  itself  to  their  consciences  by  its  moderation. 
A  law  is  trebly  strong  which  corresponds  to  the  moral  svmpathies  of 
the  community.  But  of  the  punishment  of  death  we^  declare  that  it  is 
as  evil  in  its  consequences,  as  it  is  inefficient  in  its  warnings;  as  vicious  as 
it  is  useless.  The  hardened  and  deliberate  ruffian  has  accustomed  him- 
self to  look  it  in  the  face  and  despise  it.  The  wretched  slave  of  passion 
forgets  it  altogether.  It  is  cruel  because  it  is  unnecessary;  immoral, 
because  it  is  cruel.  Legal  violence,  neither  justified  by  abstract  reason- 
ing, nor  defensible — as  we  hope  to  show — by  practical  consequences,  is 
a  national  ordination  for  the  increase  of  crime.  ' 


Ajtecdote.  Lwd  Mar^field  and  the  Jury, — Lord  Mansfield,  being 
%villing  to  save  a  man,  who  had  stolen  a  vafeA,  directed  the  jury  to 
bring  it  in  value  ten  pence.  "  Ten  pence  1  my  Lord,"  said  the  prose- 
cutor. Why  the  very  fashion  of  it  cost  fifty  shillings."  His  lordship 
replied,  "  Perha|>s  so;  but  we  cannot  hang  a  man  for  fashion's  sake." 
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ARTICLE  XXXVII. 
SaneMioBS  ob  ike  Laws  of  Nations. 

A  If  VMBEH  of  years  since  a  work  was  published  by  Prof.  Upham,  entitled 
the  Manual  of  Peace,  With  the  exception  of  the  portion  of  the  work,  wbicn  was 
stereotyped  by  the  American  Peace  society,  the  work  has  been  oat  of  print,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  it  will  not  be  republished  at  present.  Under  these  circo Distances, 
we  propose  to  republish,  with  the  consent  of  the  author,  and  with  such  revisions 
as  he  may  be  able  to  make,  the  portion  of  it,  which  has  a  Articular  connection 
with  the  Laws  of  Nations.  The  special  object  of  the  writer  is  to  point  oat  some  of 
the  leadiOjg  modifications  and  improvements,  which  have  been  made  in  Interna- 
tional Law,  and  to  socgest  others  which  remain  to  be  made.  We  hope  the  articles 
will  be  foand  mteresti^  and  profitable,  to  a  portion,  at  least  of  onr  readers. 

NUMBBB    I. 
PBOOBBSS  OF   THE   LAW   OF   NATIONS. 

The  Law  of  Nations,  in  its  present  extent  and  with  its  present  com- 
parative excellence,  did  not  spring  into  being  at  once.  On  the  contrary, 
ir  was  gradual  •and  slow  in  its  growth,  having  every  where  expanded 
and  purified  itself,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  conformity  with  the  ex- 
pansion, purification,  and  elevation  of  the  humaii  intellect.  As  far  back 
as  the  flourishing  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  discover  the  seeds, 
the  beginnings  of  this  law.  It  is  right  to  presume,  that  even  then  its 
principles  were  in  some  decree  recognized  and  put  in  practice,  although, 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  Treatise  of  Aristotle  on  the  laws  of  war, 
now  lost,  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  their  having  been  embodied 
in  the  form  of  a  science.*  It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  during  the 
Peloponessian  war,  a  convention  was  formed  between  Athens  and  Spar- 
ta, by  which  they  agreed  upon  a  mutual  surrender  and  exchange  of 
prisoners;  a  measure  honorable  to  its  authors  and  far  abov^  the  preva- 
lent maxims  and  policy  of  the  age.  In  general,  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
even  those  that  were  most  enlightened,  seem  to  have  had  but  a  feeble 
conviction,  that  the  principles  of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity,  which 
were  acknowledged  to  be  obligatory  on  individuals  are  equally  obliga- 
tory on  nations.  It  was  undoubtedly  difficult  for  men  in  their  situation, 
constantly  contending  either  for  empire  or  existence,  and  environed  by 
a  multitude  of  adverse  influences,  to  elevate  their  thoaghts  to  the  com- 
prehension and  belief  of  the  siiblime  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  all 
mankind  are  brethrer\;  that  no  distinctions  of  clime,  country,  or  lan- 
guage can  sunder  the  ties  of  brotherhood,  and  annul  its  beoificent  reaui- 
sitions.  It  is  here  we  discover  thn  great  defect  of  their  position;  they 
restricted  not  only  their  sympathies  and  kindness,  but  the  exercise  of 
justice  to  their  own  nation,  and  were  led  to  look  upon  a  stranger,  nearly 
in  the  same  light  as  an  enemy.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  undue 
restriction  of  the  better  principles  of  our  nature  to  their  own  people, 
and  this  perversion  of  the  moral  sentiment  in  relation  to  strangers,  that 
the  civilized  and  polished  Greeks  were  induced  to  approve  and  practice 
the  odious  crime  of  piracy.  "  There  were  powerful  Grecian  states,'^ 
says  Chancellor  Kent,  <*'  that  avowed  the  practice  of  piracy;  ami  the 
fleets  of  Athens,  the  best  disciplined  and  most  re^i^ctable  naval  force  in 
all  antiquity,  were  exceedingly  addicted  to  piratical  excursions.  It  was 
the  received  opinion ,  that  Grieeks  were  bound  to  no  duties,  nor  by  any  mor- 

*  Grotias,  Preliminary  Disconrse,  §  37:  —  Discourse  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  p.  16.  2d  Ed. 
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al  law  without  compact,  and  that  priaonera  taken  in  war  had  no  righta-, 
and  iiii|rht  lawfully  be  put  to  death,  or  8old  into  perpetual  slavery,  with 

their  wives  and  children."^ The  Romans  appear  to  have  exhibited 

a  more  determinate  and  correct  sense  of  what  was  due  to  other  nations 
than  the  Greeks;  and  yet  it  caimot  be  denied  that  their  history  discloses 
abundant  instances  of  cunning  and  prevarication,  of  pride  and  cruelty, 
altogether  inconsiKtent  with  that  rectitude,  magnanimity,  and  benevo- 
lence, which  enlightened  conscience,  as  well  as  Christianity,  teaches  us 
ought  to  characterize  the  dealings  of  man  with  man,  and  of  nation  with 
nation.  Their  historians  make  mention  of  the  jus  belli  and  the  ju9 
gentium;  but  the  code,  which  they  designated  by  such  appellations,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  was  abundantly  imperfect  in  some  of  its  requisi- 
tions, impolitic  and  cruel  in  others,  and  would  at  once  be  rejected  at  the 
present  day,  as  discordant  with  the  rights  and  the  well-being  of  man. 

If  we  examine  the  history  of  the  human  race  at  later  periods,  during 
the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  and  down  through  the  days  of  chival- 
ry, we  shall  find  renewed  proofs,  how  little  the  duties,  owed  by  one  na- 
tion to  another,  were  understoo<l  and  practised.  At  some  periods  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  international  law  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  back  to  a  point  of  depression  below  its  position,  previous 
to  the  annunciation  of  Christianity  among  Gentile  nations.  But  on  the 
whole,  it  maybe  looked  upon  as  slowly  progressive.  While  it  has  re- 
mained stationary  in  some  respects.  It  has  proceeded  from  step  to  step 
Id  others,  and  has  attempted,  with  a  partial  success  at  least,  to  complete 
what  was  deficient,  and  correct  what  was  erroneous. 

A  few  facts  will  more  fully  illustrate  what  we  mean.  It  was  original- 
ly an  established  principle,  that,  if  a  merchant  vessel  was  wrecked  upon 
a  foreign  coast,  the  wreck  became  the  propertv  of  the  occupants  of  the 
coast,  although  the  real  owners  were  living.  It  was  an  established  prin- 
ciple also,  equally  characterized  b^  injustice,  that,  if  a  person  resident 
in  a  foreign  country  died  there,  his  property,  instead  of  descending  to 
those,  whom  he  designed  and  wished  to  be  his  heirs,  was  taken  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  country,  where  he  happened  to  be  resident  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  both  of  these  particulars,  a  great  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  law  of  nations.  It  was  originally  one  of  the  laws 
of  war,  that  the  prisoners,  taken  in  the  progress  of  a  contest,  might  be 
put  to  death.  The  conqueror  was  supposeato  possess  complete  power 
over  the  captured;  and  but  little  hesitation  was  manifested  in  taking 
their  lives,  it  their  preservation  would  not  answer  the  conqueror's  pur- 
poses better.f  And  in  point  offset,  this  was  not  unfreouently  the  case, 
especially  amon^  nations  but  a  little  remeved  from  the  savage  state. 
£ven  the  high-minded  Romans  are  not  altogether  free  from  this  charge. 
A  recent  writer,  ailer  remarking  that  their  captives  were  led  behind  the 
chariot  wheels  of  the  victorious  Roman  general,  adds,  that  death  itself 
by  the  executioner  in  prison  was  sometimes  the  closing  scene  of  this  in- 
human spectacle.^  In  process  of  time  less  cruel  sentimenla  were  enter- 
tained, and  it  seems  to  have  become  the  settled  practice  to  retain  prison- 
ers of  war  as  slaves,  and  to  employ  them  as  such.  But  when  it  was 
considereil,  that  a  pernianent  detention  from  one's  native  coiintry  is  but 
a  little  more  favorable  than  immediate  death,  a  further  change  took 
place,  and  th^  laws,  which  regulate  the  state  of  hostility  among  nations, 
DOW  require  an  exchange  of  prisoners;  a  change  of  principles  and  prac- 
tice, which  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  an  improvement.  Ac- 
cording to  the  modern  law  of  nations,  prisoners  are  treated  in  every  re- 

*  Kent's  Cotnmentaries,  Leet.  1.— Potter's  Antiquities,  Book  III.  Chap.  10,  12. 

t  Grotiui,  Book  HI.  Chap.  7. 

t  Ward's  Law  of  Nations,  Vol.  1.  pp.  190.251.  298. 
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spect  much  more  faTorably  then  they  were  formerly  ;  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly humiliatiDg  to  observe,  how  slow  and  hesitating  mankind  were  in 
arriving  at  these  results.  We  find  instances  of  the  reduction  of  prison- 
ers to  slavery,  in  the  history  of  Europe,  as  far  down  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  it  is  only  at  a  period  somewhat  later,  that  we  find  the  prae- 
tice  branded  with  the  published  and  practised  disapprobation  of  the  wbolA 
civilzed  world. 


A  Jane  Morninf  • 

•T  mi.  H.  J.  LSWIS. 

Ob,  what  •  blending  of  all  loroly  thingi 
On  this  aospicfons  morn  lo  cool  and  Mr; 

U|)on  the  elm  the  cheerful  robin  einga, 
And  coantleee  notea  float  on  the  balmy  air» 

Joat  atarting  from  the  night*a  refreahing  reat. 

More  deeply  Csela  how  richly  he  la  bleaaed. 

An  age  of  calm  and  holy  Ibeliog  Urea 

In  the  aweet  hour  when  dewa  like  raln-dropa  lie 
Upon  the  bending  graaa.    The  pearl,  that  girea 

I  u  fleeting  beauty  to  the  dav'a  bright  eye 
Tremblea  on  every  breexe,  and  flowera  look  up 
With  a  lYill  burden  In  each  tiny  cop. 

Flowera,  mnaic,  p«1hme,  In  thla  holy  time. 
And  aoft  delicioua  breeiea  on  the  wing; 

The  diatant  bella  peal  forth  a  ailvery  chime, 
While  lore  and  Joy  thrtr  glowing  tributea  bring 

To  thla  high  featlTal.    The  very  atreama 

Dance  to  the  kiaaiog  of  the  young  day'a  beama. 


Power  of  Kindness. 

The  Robbes  disabmed  bt  Cokfidbnce.  —  During  a  civil  war  in 
the  reign  of  Henrv  VI.  of  England,  Margaret,  the  Queen,  with 
her  son  fled  into  a  forest,  where  she  was  descried  by  a  band  of  robbers, 
who  stripped  her  of  her  jewels  and  treated  her  person  with  great 
indignity. 

Fortunately  she  escaped,  while  her  plunderers  were  quarrelling 
about  their  booty;  and  penetrating  into  the  forest,  she  wandered  about 
till  she  was  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  terror.  At  length,  seeing  a  man 
approach  with  a  drawn  sword,  she  summoned  resolution  enougn  to  go 
out  to  meet  him,  saying,  "  Here,  friend,  1  commit  to^you  the  son  of 
your  King,  for  that  protection  which  I  am  unable  to  afford  him."  The 
man,  though  a  robber,  was  disarmed  of  every  ill  intention  by  the  confi- 
dence which  was  reposed  in  him,  and  devoted  himself  to  their  service. 
Af^er  ^concealing  them  for  some  time  in  the  woods,  and  providing  for 
their  support,  he  conducted  them  in  safetv  to  the  sea-coaA,  whence  they 
took  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  Flanders.  —  Eneylopedia,  JlrL 
Margaret  of  JSnjou, 
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ARTICLE   XXX VIII. 
OLD   CASTLES. 

ENGLAND. 

The  Dudley   Genealogiei  and  Family  Records.     By  Deait  Dudlet. 
Boston:  Published  by  the  Author.     1848. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  Genealogy  that  has  ap- 
peared in  this  country.  To  the  Antiquarian,  the  work  must  be  of  great 
worth.  It  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  a  Biographical  account  of 
the  Dudley  family.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  a  suc- 
ceeding volume,  the  author  intends  giving  the  sources  from  which  the 
collections  liave  been  obtained. 

The  author  has  very  kindly  sent  us  the  work,  and  generously  given 
us  the  use  of  his  valuable  Engraving,  The  article  wdl  be  read  with 
interest.  It  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  inasrnuc!)  as  many  of  the  castles 
ii\  former  days  were  prisons;  though,  perhaps,  they  were  as  oAen 
places  for  security  for  the  innocent  as  for  the  guilty.  Such  has  been 
the  Tower  of  London.  Indeed,  it  would  make  a  singular  history  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  prisons  and  castles.  They  have  been  the 
abodes  of  the  refined  and  of  the  depraved;  of  the  learned,  and  of  the 
ignorant;  of  joy  and  of  sorrow.  Whoever  has  read  our  work,  enti- 
tled *<  Voices  from  Prison,"  will  find  many  curious  facts  illustrating  this 
remark.  James  Montgomerv,  the  Poet,  Walter  Ralegh,  the  states- 
man, De  Foe,  the  Novelist,  Madame  Guyon,  the  associate  of  Fenelon, 
and  a  host  of  others.  Then,  what  a  long  line  of  Royal  Prisoners!  To 
go  no  farther  back  than  the  twelvth  century.  Trace  the  history  of 
Richard  CcBur  de  Lion,  £dward  the  Second,  James  the  First,  of  Scot- 
land, Anne  Bolevn,  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  England,  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scotland,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Charles  the  First,  F.*ederick  the  Second, 
and  many  others.  These  have  been  the  tenants  of  castles  and  of  pri- 
sons. And  the  ancient  castle  here  described,  seems  to  have  had  its 
dungeon.  But  we  close  with  recommending  this  invaluable  work,  and 
by  giving  the  following  extract  illustrative  of  the  Engraving. 

**  This  old  castle  stands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  of  Dudley, 
upon  the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  Eog.,  on  the  summit  of  a  high,  rocky 
bill,  whose  sides  are  adorned  with  beautiful  groves.  It  offers  a  pleasant 
and  very  extensive  prospect  over  several  counties  and  a  part  of  Wales.* 

The  mansion  once  consisted  of  a  variety  of  buildings,  encompassing 
a  court,  which  was  surrounded  by  an  exterior  wall,  flanked  with  tow- 
ers. 

The  keep^  or  dungeon,  which  stands  in  the  south-\N  est  angle,  exhibits 
evident  indications  of  great  antiquity. 

Moat  of  the  other  buildings  do  not  appear  more  ancient,  than  the 
time  of  Henry  VIlI.  or  Elizabeth. 

In  the  kitchen,  on  the  eastern  side,  are  two  huge  chimneys,  the  fire- 
place of  one  being  four  and  a  half  yards  in  width. 

A  considerable  area  of  land  is  included  within  the  walls.  In  the 
year  1774,  this  enclosure  was  leased  to  a  butcher,  for  thirty  pounds  per 
annum. 

The  spacious  hall  of  the  castle  formerly  contained  an  oak  table  seven- 
teen vards  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  constructed  of  one  entire  plank, 
which  originally  measured  twenty-five  yards,  but  being  too  long  for 
the  hall,  the  superflous  part  was  cut  off,  and  fashioned  into  a  table  for 

*  Plot's  Natoral  History  of  Staffordshire,  eh.  x. 
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the  hall  of  a  oeighboring  gentleman «    The  tree  from  which  it  was  taken 
is  said  to  hav6  contatnad  more  than  a  hundred  tons  of  timber.* 

BISTOBT. 

So  much  of  this  castle  as  time  and  the  destroying  hand  of  man  have 
spared  may  claim  the  honor  of  being  part  of  one  of  the  oldest  fortresses 
in  the  English  isle.t 

Dudo,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  is  said  to  hare  built  and  bestowed  his  name 
upon  it,  A.  D.  7004 

From  the  name  of  this  founder  of  the  castle,  is  derived  the  present 
appellation  of  Dudley,  whose  orthography  has  been  much  varied  by 
writers  at  different  periods. § 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  conauest,  as  appears  from  Doomsday 
Book,  this  castle  was  granted  to  ^  Norman  Baron,  by  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Fitz  Ausculph,  who  possessed,  besides,  twenty-five  manors  in  the 
same  county:  but  it  remained  not  long  in  the  possession  of  his  family, 
for  the  dauffhter  of  William  Fitz  Ausculph,  marrying  Fulk  Pasanel, 
brought  with  her  the  inheritance  of  Dudley  castle,  which  descended  to 
her  son,  Ralph  Paganel,  who  took  up  arms  for  the  Empress  Maud,  and 
fortified  it  for  her,  when  she  contended  with  King  Stephen  for  the  crown 
of  Enffland. 

In  tne  reign  of  Henry  11.  upon  the  assessment  for  the  marriage  of 
the  king's  daughter,  Paganel  appointed  his  knights'  fees  de  veteri  jeoff- 
mento,  to  be  fifty  in  number,  and  de  novo,  six  and  a  third  part. 

Afterwards,  because  he  took  part  with  Prince  Henry,  in  an  insurrec- 
tion against  his  father,  the  king  dismantled  his  castle  of  Dudley. U 

Gervase,  the  son  of  Ralph  Paganel,  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Rob- 
bert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  they  had  a  daughter  Hawyse,  who  married, 
first,  John  de  Somerie,  and  secondly,  Roger  de  Berkley,  of  Berkley 
Castle.ir 

Ralph  de  Somerie,  a  son  of  Hawyse  and  her  first  husband,  John  de 
Somerie,  was  Baron  of  Dudley  in  riffht  of  his  mother,  during  the  reigp 
of  Richard  I.  In  the  17th  year  of  Henry  III.  A.  D.  1939,  when  it  is 
styled  an  "  honor,"  it  was  seized  by  the  king,  because  its  owner,  Roger 
de  Somerie,  either  neglected  or  refused  to  appear,  when  summoned  to 
receive  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

The  writ  is  preserved,  and  may  be  translated  thus, — ^'  Because  Roger 
de  Somerie,  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  last  past,  has  not  appeared  before 
the  king  to  be  girded  with  the  military  girdle,  the  Sherifir  of  Worcester- 
shire is  herebipr  commanded  to  seize  on  the  honor  of  Dudley,  and  all  the 
other  lands  of  the  said  Roger  within  his  jurisdiction,  with  all  the  cattle 
found  u|>on  them,  so  that  nothing  may  be  moved  off  without  the  king's 
permission.    Witness  the  king  at  Wenlock,"  &c.** 

In  the  48th  year  of  this  reign,  A.  D.  1264.  Somerie  obtained  the  royal 
license  to  castellate  his  mansion  at  Dudley,  which  had  probably  remain- 
ed unfortified  ever  since  its  dismantling. 

This  castle  ami  estate  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Someries 
till  the  15th  year  of  Edward  II.  A.  D.  1322,  when  John  de  Somerie,  the 
last  male  heir  of  the  name,  dying,  left  his  two  sisters,  Margaret  and 
Joan,  coheiresses,  the  elder  of  whom,  Margaret,  married  Sir  John  Sut- 

*  Grose's  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales— Stafibrdshire. 

t  Camden  *8  Britain  in  StafTordshire. 

t  Dogdale'a  Monaaticon,  Vol.  II.  p.  122. 

§  Duigdale,  CoUini,  Kippu,  Hayward. 

II  Grose's  Antiquidei  or  England  and  Wales, — Staff. 

T  Dagdale'i  Monasticon,  Vol.  II,  p.  912. 

**  Madox's  History  of  the  Excheqver. 
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ton,  of  the  ancient  and  respectable  Saxon  family  of  Siittons  in  Notting- 
hamshire, who  became,  in  her  right,  Baron  of  Dudley.* 

This  nobleman  assisting  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  against  the  min- 
isters of  Edward  II.  was  for  this  cause  compelled,  in  order  tq  save  h\i 
life,  to  convey  all  his  right  and  title  in  the  castle  and  manor  of  Dudley, 
with  many  other  large  estates,  to  Hugh  le  Depenser,8on  of  Hugh,  Earl 
of  Winchester;  but  m  the  first  year  of  Edward  111.  A.  D.  1335,  he  ob- 
tained restitution  of  them  all. 

One  of  the  Suttons,  on  account  of  his  owning  Dudley  castle,  was 
summoned  to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  It  continued  in 
their  possession  till  unwillingly  conveyed  by  John  Sutton,  lord  Dudlev, 
to  his  kinsman  the  grasping  and  ambitious  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. This  nobleman,  while  in  its  possession,  made  great  repairs, 
and  added  a  magnificent  structure  worthy  of  his  wealth  and  fame,Vhich 
was  called  the  "  New  Building."  He  adorned  all  parts  of  the  castle 
with  the  arms  of  the  noble  families,  from  which,  hy  nis  mother,  he  was 
descended,  so  that,  in  succeeding  times,  it  might  not  be  supposed  an  ac- 
quisition, but  the  patrimony  of  bis  family. t 

This  was  certainly  not  very  generous,  but  he  went  still  farther;  for, 
having  despoiled  his  cousin  of  his  castle  and  estates,  he  thrust  the  titles 
of  Dudley  and  Somerie  among  his  other  Baronies,  leaving  his  unhappy 
kinsman  tbe  ridiculous  title  of  lord  '<  Quondam"  in  their  stead. 

At  length,  however,  by  a  sudden  revolution  of  fortune,  this  lord 
Qnondam  again  became  master  of  Dudley  castle,  and  his  son,  Edward, 
obtained,  out  of  the  forfeiture  of  that  potent  duke,  an  ample  fortune 
free  from  all  encumbrances,  and  a  clear  title.| 

These  estates,  Ann,  the  heiress  of  Edward  Su^on's  grandson,  Sir 
Ferdinando,  carried  in  marriage  to  Hvmble  Ward,  Esq.,  a  wealthy 
goldsmith  and  jeweller  to  the  Queen  of  Charles  I.  Mr.  Ward  was 
created  Baron,  March  3d,  1643,  by  the  title  of  lord  Ward,  of  Birming- 
ham, in  Warwickshire. 

During  the  civil  wars  this  castle  was  a  royal  garrison.  In  the  year 
1644,  it  stood  a  sieffe  of  three  weeks,  and  was  relieved,  June  11,  by  a 
detachment  of  the  king's  forces  from  Worcester;  but  May  13,  1646,  it 
was  surrendered  to  Sir  William  Brereton  by  Col.  Levison,  governor  for 
the  king. 

The  part  taken  by  lord  Ward  in  these  matters,  rendered  him  liable  to 
some  inconveniences  from  the  victorious  party;  for  he  was  aAer wards 
obliged  to  ask  lenity  of  the  lord  Protector,  Cromwell,  whose  privy  coun- 
cil declared  in  a  paper  dated  July  16,  1666,  that  they  "conceived  the 
said  Mr.  Ward  an  object  of  his  highness'  grace  and  favor."§ 

The  lords  Ward  seem  to  have  resided  here  but  a  short  time n after- 
wards, probably  on  account  of  its  ruinous  condition,  which  was  owing 
to  the  injuries  received  in  the  seige. 

Tradition  relates,  that,  some  vears  since,  it  served  as  a  retreat  to  a 
band  of  coipers,  who  set  fire  to  the  buildings — whether  accidentally  or 
porposely,  is  unknown. 

The  last  information  obtained  respecting  thiscastle  is,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  lord  Ward,  whose  predecessor  was  created  Viscount  Dudley  and 
Ward,  of  Dudley,  by  George  III.  April  21,  1763.11 

*  Milles,  Brook »  Vincent,  Dugdale. 

t  Biographia  Britaanica. 

t  Dugdale 's  Baroaage. 

§  Mr.  AsUe'f  Collections. 

11  Grose's  AotM|uitiei  of  Eogland  and  Wales.^-Stafi*. 
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ARTICLE  XXXIX. 
Thoaghtii  on  the  End  and  Aim  of  Intellectnal  Pnraaits. 

BT  REV.   L.    W.    MAITNIHO. 

The  well-directed  and  judicious  education  of  the  human  mind,  is  a 
topic  of  the  first  importance  to  the  welfare  of  society.  It  is  one  of 
popular  interest.  It  is  a  boon  that  belongs  to  no  favored  caste — ^the 
heritage  of  no  exclusive  faction.  AU  men  are  concerned  in  the  great 
benefaction  which  it  proposes  to  be!«tow;  the  dearest  interests  of  every 
grade,  tbe  practical  efficiency  and  abideing  weal  of  every  class  in  com- 
mljnity,  from  the  cot  to  the  palace,  from  the  lowliest  peasant,  or  the 
most  ignoble  serf,  to  tbe  most  opulent  prince,  or  tbe  proudest  monarch, 
are  embraced  in  its  utility.  Of  the  intellectual  wants,  tbe  physical  hap- 
piness, the  public  order,  the  morals  of  society,^-educat)on— popular  ed- 
ucation, is  the  grand  conservator.  This  must  constitute  tbe  motive 
power  of  human  developement,  the  basis  of  social  virtue,  tbe  bond  of 
inward  and  outward  harmony,  tbe  minister  and  genius  of  political  lib- 
erty, the  energy  of  great  and  noble  enterprises,  tbe  nurse  of  kindly 
deeds  and  humane  offices,  the  vigilant  guardian  and  the  i<iipregnable 
defence  of  nations, 

Tbe  rigbt  of  every  individual  to  such  an  education  as  shall  unfold  his 
mental  faculties,  attune  and  direct  his  better  passions,  enlarge  his  (ler- 
ceptions  and  views,  touch  and  refine  his  finer  sensibilities,  arrest  and 
ennoble  his  lovelier  and  purer  affections,  give  tbe  fullest  sco|>e  and  tbe 
most  genial  exercise  to  his  reason,  understanding  and  conscience,  exalt 
and  quicken  his  whole  moral  nature,  so  that  it  shall  hold  unbroken  as- 
cendency ovei  the  subordinate  appetites,  and  furnish  that  amount  of 
practical  and  available  knowledge  for  all  the  duties  of  life,  moral  and 
secular,  which  shall  enable  him  to  fulfil  its  allotted  mission, — this  right 
is  inherent  and  inalienable  in  every  human  being.  Thus  its  embassy  is 
as  universal  as  it  is  lofty  and  dignified.  Its  purpose  is  generous  and 
diffusive,  not  confined  and  sectional.  Its  light  and  power  are  the  or- 
dained inheritance  of  the  human  family:  for  universality  is  as  truly  the 
distinguishing  badge  of  every  proper  and  discreet  system  of  intellectual 
discipline,  as  it  is  of  that  beneficent  religion  which  was  given  for  all 
people,  all  countries,  and  all  ages.  The  light  and  breath  of  Heaven 
are  hot  more  catholic  and  impartial  than  are  the  end  and  aim  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  highest  significance  and  the  total  latitude  of  its  meaning.  I 
know  it  bas  not  been  generally  so  regarded.  Very  illogical,  unworthy, 
and  even  degrading  notions  of  education,  have  prevailed  in  the  world. 
The  real  aim  and  purpose  of  study,  of  intellectual  culture,  of  mental 
operations  and  discipline,  have  been  grossly  misapprehended  by  the 
mass  in  every  community.  Its  true  function  has  b^en  confounded  with 
certain  technical  qualifications  for  success  in  trade,  adroitness  in  mere 
money-setting,  or  the  attainment  of  outward  influence  and  temporal 
rank.  It  bas  been  considered  a  facile  instrument  to  achieve  mere 
worldly  ends,  or  as  an  arbitrary  distinction  which  the  contingency  of 
fortune  bas  conferred  on  a  few.  The  intrinsic  and  independent  value 
of  knowledge,  as  a  means  of  educing  the  latent  wealth  of  the  mind,  off 
unfolding  and  training  its  highest  powf  rs,  of  lil>eralizing  and  extending 
lis  intellectual  perceptions,  of  fixing  its  attention  on  tbe  noblest  objects 
of  discovery,  and  devoting  its  energies  to  the  most  worthy  and  useful 
objects  of  pursuit,  and  thus  of  contributing  to  lay  tbe  foundation  of 
literary  eminence,  a  peerless  virtue,  and  a  perfect  character; — this  has 
rarely  occupied  the  attention  of  common  minds,  or  received  from  the 
highest  and  most  improved,  the  steady  and  devoted  regard  which  it  de- 
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serves.  Owing  chiefly  to  this  perverted  and  grossly  limited  view  of 
the  genaine  aim  or  design  of  nil  educational  pursuits,  the  mission  of  the 
young  student  has  been  intercepted  in  its  early  progress, — divided 
against  itself,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  the  higher  end  nobler 
designs  of  intellectual  nurture,  have  been  postponed  to  the  ephemeral 
interests  o^  artificial  rank  or  pecuniary  emolument.   Says  Bacon :  "  Tha 

greatest  error  is  the  mistaking  of  the  true  end  of  knowlbdob,  for  men 
ave  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes,  to 
entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight;  sometimes  for  ornament 
and  reputation;  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  victory  of  wit  and  contra- 
diction; and  most  times  for  lucre  and  profession;  but  seldom  sincerely 
to  give  a  true  account  of  their  fid  of  reason,  to  the  benefit  and  use  of 
uen:  as  if  there  were  sought  m  knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest 
a  searching  and  restless  spirits;  or  a  terrace,  for  a  wandering  and  vari^ 
able  mind  to  walk  up  and  down,  with  a  fair  prospect;  or  a  tower  of 
state  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon;  or  a  fort  of  commanding 
ground  for  strife  and  contention;  or  a  shop  for  profit  and  sale;  and  not . 
a  rich  store-house  fpr  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's 
estate." 

Education,  in  its  broadest  and  highest  import,  is  the  art  of  develop- 
ing, forming,  moulding,  and  perfecting  the  human  mind  and  character. 
It  IB  the  right  nurture,  the  healthful  direction  and  growth  of  all  the 
attributes,  moral,  intellectual,  physical,  that  belong  to  a  human  being. 
Its  office  IS  not  on] v  elevated  but  extensive :  for  it  looks  not  merely  to 
the  enlightening  of  the  understanding  with  rich  and  various  lore,  to  the 
cultivation  of  tne  moral  nature  by  pure  and  wholesome  influences,  but 
to  the  formation  and  developement  of  the.  perfect  physical  man  ; — upon 
which  a  vigorous  intellect  and  the  power  of  moral  excellence  so  mate- 
rially depend.      The  constant  improvement — the  ultimate  perfection 
and  felicity  of  the  human  being, — these  are  the  end  and  aim  of  intel- 
lectual pursuits.    Genuine  education  consults  not  one  class  of  human 
interests  at  the  expense  of  another,  but  embraces  the  melioration  and 
integral  happiness  of  man.    The  elicitation  of  the  interior  primitive 
resources  of  the  mind,  is  one  primary  object  of  reading  and  study  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  highest.    The  application  of  acquired  knowledge  to  fashion 
the  character  upon  the  divinest  model  of  virtuous  excellence;  to  act  aa 
a  powerfuf  repellent  to  temptation — an  efiTectual  restraint  upon  crime, 
and  of  every  shade  and  phasis  of  wrong;  to  anticipate  and  preverU  the 
evil  of  sin, — checking  and  blighting  the  evil  purpose  in  embryo;  to  purify^  • 
spiritualize,  vitalize  the  conscience,  so  making^  it  exert  its  mighty  moral 
force  for  truth,  virtue,  and  happiness;  to  fortify  and  forestall  the  mind 
and  heart,  by  rational  and  worthy  principles  of  action,  by  the  bright 
array  of  Christian  virtues  against  the  first  incursions  of  vice;  to  unite 
in  one  hearty  aspiration  for  the  largest  philanthropy  and  the  most  ex- 
tended usefulness,  all  the  passions,  attributes  and  energies  of  our  spint- 
ual  nature;— this  is  another  and  still  higher  end  of  education.    Educa- 
tion, properly  administered,  is  the  guardian  of  virtue..    It  is  fitted  to 
awaken  a  strong  aversion  to  wrong  doing,  a  settled  dislike  of  bad  com- 
panionship and  had  influences.     It  prepares  the  reason  to  examine  the 
philosophy  of  the  gospel,  to  measure  and  appreciate  the  supremacy  of 
justice,  and  every  virtue;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  a  more  vivid 
perception  and  a  juster  relish  of  the  touching  and  beautiful  in  the  per- 
sonal  history  of  its  founder.    So  far,  then,  as  education,  in  a  mere 
literary  view,  conduces  to  improve  the  judgment,  refine  the  taste,  expand 
the  reason,  and  invigorate  the  intellect, — and  this,  is  its  true  office — so 
far  it  lietters  the  heart,  and  by  establishing  fixed  moral  principles,  op- 
erates as  the  antagonist  of  crime,  and  the  propitious  auxiliary  of  recti- 
tude.   On  the  prevalence  of  sound  and  practical  knowledge,  depends, 
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in  a  great  degree >  the  existence  of  popular  virtue;  and  oo  the  virtue  of 
the  people,  the  safety  and  progress  and  perpetuity  of  our  social  institu- 
tions, and  the  great  interests  of  this  nation  are  suspended. 


ARTICLE  XL. 
Fair«»Birtk  Dar  of  Howard. 

Faneuil  Hall. — Seftkmbkr  first  akd  secohd. 

Our  friends  have  doubtlessly  waited  with  some  anxiety  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  our  Fair  and  the  commemoration  of  the  Birth-day  of  John 
Howard,  the  philanthropist.  The  place,  the  object^  and  the  oceation^ 
all  combined  to  make  the  eevnt  one  of  uncommon  interest. 

It  was  with  much  hesitation  that  we  made  another  effort  for  our 
common  cause.  Gladly  would  we  have  gone  on  our  way  without  mak- 
ing any  farther  appeals.  But  after  consulting  a  few  friends,  a  time  was 
appointed,  Faneuil  Hall  was  readily  granted  for  the  occasion.  An  ap- 
peal was  made.  Many  came  to  aid  the  cause.  Woman,  ever  readj 
for  ever^  work  of  philanthropy,  came  to  aid  iu  the  good  work. 

The  time  appointed  was  the  first  and  second  days  in  September;  the 
second  day  or  that  month  being  the  Birth-day  of  John  Howard  who  was 
truly  the  Prisoner's  Friend.  The  day  at  last  arrived.  The  doors  of 
the  old  cradle  of  liberty  were  thrown  open,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
annals  of  the  worUl,  a  few  men  and  women  met  to  celebrate  the  event 
of  the  birth  of  John  Howard. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  Fair  commenced.  Several  females  volunteered  to 
attend  the  tables.  During  the  day  we  were  cheered  and  animated  by 
the  presence  of  several  devoted  and  long-tried  friends. 

Several  banners  waved  from  the  galleries  of  the  venerated  hall.  Ap- 
propriate inscriptions  were  on  each  of  them;  such  as,  Holiness,  Uni- 
TT,  Love,  Peace,  &c.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  was  an  extract  from  the 
celebrated  speech  of  Lafatette,  delivered  iu  Paris  In  1830: — "  I  shall 

ASK  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH  UNTIL  I  AM 
SATISFIED  OF    THE  INFALLIBILITY    OF    HUMAN   JUDGMENT."      This  great 

declaration  of  this  distinguished  man  seemed  very  appropriate  for  Fa- 
neuil Hall,  where,  though  we  had  him  not  from  the  pencil  of  the  art- 
ist or  the  statuary,  we  had  his  own  mighty  declaration,'  which  will  one 
day  arouse  all  Europe,  and  that  miserable  wreck  of  barbarism,- the  gal- 
lows, will  crumble  and  perish  forever. 

In  the  evening,  a  Social  Levee  was  held.  A  fine  band  enlivened  the 
occasion,  and  several  joined  in  the  innpcent  recreation  of  Dancing.  The 
first  day  gave  encouragement  for  the  succeeding,  which  was  to  be  the 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  world-renowned  Howard,  who  probably 
did  more  in  his  dav  for  the  improvement  of  prisons  than  any  other  roan. 

Birth-DAT  of  Howard. — On  the  second  day  the  Fair  again  opened. 
At  3  o'clock  the  children  of  the  city  entered  the  Hall  adorned  with 
wreathes  of  roses.  For  this  part  of  our  celebration,  we' are  much  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev., Charles  F.  Barnard,  of  this  city, 
whose  taste  and  skill  in  preparing  for  Floral  celebrations,  none  will 
question.  A  fine  band  enlivened  the  occnsion.  The  children  enjoyed 
the  occasion,  with  their  parents,  richly,  as  they  engaged  in  the  merry 
dance.  During  an  intermission,  the  children  were  reminded  of  him 
whose  birth-day  they  had  met  to  celebrate.    The  labors  of  Howard 
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iVere  vividly  portrayed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  of  this  city,  while  the 
children  listened  eagerly  at  the  recital.  The  occasion  was  made  |iecu« 
liarly  interesting  from  the  fact  that  all  denominations  joine<l  in  the  ce- 
lebration. And  how  could  they  do  otherwise?  John  Howard  was  not 
a  sectarian.  His  large  soul  disdained  the  trammels  of  sectarianism.  If 
our  coming  together  did  nothing  else,  it  accomplished  the  great  work 
of  uniting  various  denominations  in  celebratins  the  birth  of  one  who 
was  the  friend  of  the  unfortunate  and  distressed  of  all  countries. 

A  new  anniversary  was  also  given  to  the  world.  One  hundred  and 
twenty -two  years  ago  that  day  was  the  birth-day  of  this  greM  philan- 
thropist. No  intimations  are  found  in  history  that  the  day  had  ever 
been  observed.  It  seemed  peculiarly  appropriate  then  for  those  friends 
who  were  engneed  in  the  ereat  work  of  Prison-Reform  to  bring  out 
more  distinctly  the  labors  of  one  who  had  given  the  first  impulse  to  the 
work.  Long  enough  have  we  celebrated  the  birth  of  the  destroyers  of 
our  race.    It  is  time  we  remembered  the  Benefactors  of  man. 

In  the  evening  an  address  wa<i  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burtojt,  of  this 
city,  and  then  a  select  Choir  sang  the  *<  Song  of  the  Convict;"  the 
words  and  music  of  which  were  made  in  the  State  Prison  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  celebrated  Covert  then  gave  us  some  of  his  choicest  songs. 
The  harp  also  gave  us  some  of  the  sweetest  strains,  as  its  delicate 
strings  vibrated  to  the  still  more  delicate  touch  of  a  female  hand.  To 
add  to  the  occasion,  Mes<?«rs.  Hallet,-  Davis  k,  Co.  sent  one  of  their 
fine  toned  pianos,  which  was  admirably  played  by  Dr.  Barrus,  who 
always  freely  grants  his  services  on  all  charitable  occasions. 

To  show  the  intere.^t  abroad,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from 
several  letters.    .One  friend  writes, 

Bro.  Spear: — I  learn  by  yoor  paper  that  von  are  hard  at  work  for  the  relief 
of  the  nofortnnate  prisonera,  and  stand  in  need  of  the  neceBsary  meaoB  to  advance 
the  caase.  May  Heaven  open  the  understanding  of  the  good  of  earth,  (>ea,  and 
the  prond,  selfish  luzatiant  also,)  to  see,  and  theii  hearts  to  feel  the  real  nature 
and  necessities  of  the  cause  of  the  prisoner,  so  they  may  come  op  and  meet  the 
demand  you  make  upon  them  for  aid.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  do  all  my  feelings 
prompt,  and  you*d  not  be  lefl  to  suffer  any  anxiety  from  pecuniary  emburrassment. 

Enclosed  yon  will  find  one  dollar  as  niy  mite  to  help  you  on  with  your  contem- 
plated Fair. 

Yours  in  the  highest  esteem,  N.  H.  Swain. 

RoekporU  ^^8-  I^,  1848. 

A  lady  from  Maine  writes, 

Friemd  Spear: — ^I  have  for  a  longtime  been  thinking  I  very  much  wished  to 
aee,  once  more,  the  Prisoners'  Friend,  ((  was  once  a  subscriber,)  as  I  have  always 
felt  very  much  interested  in  the  cause.  About  a  week  ago  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  could  spare  one  dollar  tor  it — and  was  just  about  writing  to  have  it  sent 
me  for  a  short  time,  but  before  I  had  put  my  design  in  execution,  I  saw  in  the 
L.iberator  your  circular  addressed  **  to  the  friendfl  of  the  cause.'*  I  felt  that  it 
was  therefore  addressed  to  me,  and  that  my  dollar  was  called  for  to  aid  in  reliev- 
ing  you  from  difficulty;  but  must  1  relinquish  reading  the  paper  ?  I  wish  I  could 
send  ten  dollars,  but  as  it  is,  I  will  send  one  dollar  and  ask  thee  to  appropriate  50 
cents  to  the  necessity  of  the  cause,  in  the  manner  that  seems  most  proper,  and  send 
the  paper  to  me  as  long  as  the  remainder  will  pay  for  it,  after  paying  the  postage 
of  this. 

Limington,  Sth  Month  22d,  1848.  Mary  Brackett. 

Another  friend  writes  from  Bowdoinham,  Maine,  ^ 

Eoclosed  is  $1,60  cents,  uhich  little  you  can  appropriate  to  the  cause  in  which 
yoB  are  engaged  as  you  see  (it.    You  have  my  wishes  that  the  coming  fair  may 
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prove  more  than  yoo  dare  hope  for,  in  relie?uig  yon  of  the  peeaniary  mattsr 
brought  opon  yon  by  publishing  the  Priaonen'  Friend. 

MiM  E.  Gravea  sends  by  Express  a  purse  and  sash  for  the  Fair.  I  have  not 
time  to  sav  more.  Yours  in  haste, 

Bowdoinhamf  {Me.,)  Aug,  28, 1848.  H.Kkapp. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  gifVs  to  the  Fair  was  an  Oleander ^  a  plant 
about  nin^  feet  high,  and  in  fine  blooming  order.    We  give  the  affec- 
tionate epistle,  which  accompanied  it,  presuming  uiK>n  the  consent  of 
its  fair  author.    The  initial  will  be  recognized.    The  town  we  must 
name,  for  Waltbam  did  more  than  any  other  in  this  work,  and  it  was 
from  that  town  that  we  received  the  earliest  impulse  to  make  a  fresh 
effort  in  this  work  of  removing  our  embarrassments.    The  following 
will  be  read  with  much  interest.    It  is  written  in  an  earnest,  affection- 
ate tone,  and  reveals  a  heart  that  feels  deeply  for  the  sacred  cause  of 
the  emendation  of  the  criminal.     Beautifully  did  it  grace  old  Fanueil 
Hall,  as  its  spreading  branches  and  blooming  flowers  waved  oyer  the 
tables  of  the  Fair.    But  we  must  no  longer  detain  the  reader  from  the 
epistle: — 

Mr  Olbandes. 

Sir: — In  aid  of  the  coming  "  Fair  *'  I  send  you  this  long-cherished  and  beaa- 
tifnl  tree.  I  have  reared  it  from  a  slip  of  4  inches  to  its  present  height,  which  is 
now  9  feet  8  inches.  Parting  with  it,  is  to  me  like  parting  with  a  mach  loved 
friend.  Shall  I  send  it.  Yes,  the  cause  is  worthy  every  good  gifL  Therefore  I 
cheerfolly  part  with  it,  hoping  it  will  cheer  some  happy  family  circle,  into  whose 
hands  it  may  chance  to  fall,  with  the  hue  of  its  delicate  petals,  and  its  delieioos 
perfume.  May  it  be  nourished  by  other  hands  as  fondly  as  heretofore  by  mine, 
and  ever  bear  with  it  this  motto,  '*  Man  though  fallen  is  yet  thy  brother  still.*'  I 
hope  many  will  contribute  plants,  who  bv  the  limited  space  of  time  we  have  to 
prepare  for  this  happy  event, — **The  celebration  of  the  birth-day  of  Howard,*' — 
are  prevented  from  doing  the  handiwork  they  would  otherwise  gladly  execute.  I 
shall  hope  to  find  at  the  Fair,  of  plants  a  rare  collection. 

In  the  cause  of  humanity,  I  am  yours, 

JValtham,  Aug,  12, 1848.  H. 

The  foUowinff  letters  were  received  from  Lowellt  Here  our  friends 
made  a  good  effort.  The  prison  alluded  to  we  have  described  iif  ano- 
ther place.  The  letters  breathe  such  an  amiable  spirit,  that  we  copy 
them  entire:^— 

To  THE  Committee  op  Arxangements. 

Dear  Frxeitds: — The  2nd  of  September  is  near  at  hand,  marked  on  the 
rolling  year  as  giving  a  great,  good;  and  philanthropic  man  to  earth;  one  who 
delighted  in  doing  good — m  sympathising  with  the  distressed^ — in  visiting  the  sick 
and  in  pouring  in  the  oil  of  healing  upon  tne  bruised  and  wounded.  How  appropriate 
then  for  those  few,  on  whom  a  portion  of  his  mantle  may  have  fallen,  to  hold  that 
day  in  sicred  remembrance  and  together  resolve  a  new  and  more  entire  devoted- 
ness  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the  great  cause  of  humanity. 

I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  one  of  the  Committee  of  Axrangements, 
and  also  my  inability  to  be  present  on  this  interesting  occasion,  as  it  would  give  me 
much  pleasure  to  meet  the  friends  that  will  there  be  assembled,  and  catch  a  little 
of  their  spirit — the  spirit  of  a  Howard — the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  that  would  ena- 
ble me  to  carry  out  in  practice  more  of  that  spirit  *'  do  unto  others  as  we  wonld 
thst  ethers  should  do  unto  us." 

1  have  made  a  few  colleetions  for  you  and  wish  it  were  five  times  the  amoiut. 
You  may  be  pleased  to  knew  the  names  of  the  donors.    I  venture  to  give  them. 

The  miniature  prison  I  send  not  as  a  specimen  of  beauty  or  perfection  of  work- 
manship, but  merely  as  significant  of  the  general  character  and  appearance  of 
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prisons  in  this  country.  By  openinc  the  great  doors,  the  inner  cells  will  be  seen; 
the  names  of  convicts,  and  a  young  lady  at  the  grates  with  her  hand  through,  hold- 
ing a  paper  saying,  are  you  coming  for  me  ? 

(By  the  way,  a  fee  should  be  given  you  for  opening  these  doors  as  is  customary 
in  prisons.) 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  wish  we  could  send  you  hundreds  instead  of  tens, 
but  as  usual,  "The  gubea  hearts,  have  but  a  shilling  purse,"  and  what  is  wanting 
in  donations  is  made  up,  be  assured,  in  ardent  desires /or  the  prosperity  of  the 
canee  in  which  yoo  are  eiq^Rged. 

With  kincT remembrances  1  repnain  a  friend, 

Low€ll,  Jlvgu9t  81.  *  E.  J.  A. 

P.  8.  Ladibs: — ^Please  say  to  Mr.  Spear  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  change  in  the 
paper  to  the  Magnzine  foim,  ns  it  will  admit  of  binding  now.  In  addition  to  the 
numbers  1  subebribed  for,  please  send  me  another.  *  £.  J.  A. 

The  following  is  from  Doctor  George  W.  Ward,  of  Lowell,  Mms. 

To  THK  COMMITTEB  Of  AxRAHGBMBHTS. 

k 

Dbak  Friends: — ^Yonrs  of  the  20  inst,  by  your  Secretary,  has  been  receiv- 
ed, and  in  answer  would  say,  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  your  Fair,  but 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  gratification  of  uniting  with  you  in  person  on  the  occasion 
as  referred  to.  If  my  name  on  the  Committee  of  Arrangement  will  be  of  use  to 
you,  you  are  at  liberty  to  place  it  as  such. 

The  enclosed  trifle  is  a  slight  token  of  the  good  wishes  I  entertain  towards  the 
landable  object  in  which  you  aro  engaged. 

Truly  yours  in  the  cause  of  the  Prisoners'  Friend,       W.  W.  G. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Abiiigton,  in  which  our  friend,  the  R^ev. 
Mr.  Whittibx,  says, 

I  send  you  the  articles  which  have  come  into  my  possession  for  the  Fair.  Also, 
fovi  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents. 

One  of  the  most  appropriate  presents  was  the  minature  prison  from 
Liowell.  On  the  top  was  surmounted  a  lion  and  a  flag.  On  the  walls 
¥irere  seen  the  sentries.  At  the  entrance  to  the  sate  was  placed  in  mina- 
ture form,  Miss  Dix,  and  Mrs.  Fry.  Then  John  Howard  was  at  the 
door  of  the  cell  just  entering  to  visit  the  prisoner.  On  each  side  of  the 
door  was 'placed  the  Prisoners'  Friend  and  Isaac  T.  Hopper.  Within 
the  doors  were  the  names  of  some  who  have  been  within  the  prison- 
wallfl,  such  as  Raleigh,  Garrison,  Wickltfie,  Torrey. 

The  prison  remained  unsold  as  well  as  the  Oleander.  The  hour  being 
late  when  the  celebration  broke  up,  the  two  articles,  with  a  few  others, 
were  reserved  for  a  more  (kvornble  opportunity. 

We  are  indebted  to  several  of  the  editors  for  their  kind  notices. 

Among  the  events  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  Birth-day  of 
Howaril,  we  ought  to  mention  that  our  monthly  appeared  on  that  day: 
a  fitting  time  to  commence  our  new  series.  As  a  frontispiece  we  placed 
a  fine  enff ravin ||  of  the  >  Birth-place  of  John  Howard,  taken  from  an 
English  Magazine  furnished  us  by  the  kindness  of  Rev.  John  Prince  of 


The  amount  raised  was  about  9300,00.  Expences  about  ^150.  In 
conseauence  of  some  unavoidable  expences  in  the  office,  only  $100,00 
could  be  ffiven  to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage.  We  feel  grateful  for  so 
much.  Still  our  type  is  under  mortgage,  and  must  be  unless  another 
c^ort  18  made.  In  an  interview  with,  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  he  has 
promised  now  to  take  $300,00  if  that  amount  can  be  raised  by  the  first 
■of  November,  otherwise  the  tnaterials  of  the  office  must  be  sold  at  pub- 
lic auction. 
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In  closing  we  must  thank  the  city  authorities  for  the  use  of  Fanueil 
Hall. 

May  this  be  but  the  begiDuing  of  an  event  which  may  be  universally 
celebrated.  Let  the  Birth-day  of  Howard  aR  it  annually  returns  faie 
met  with  more  and  more  interest,  till  his  spirit  is  imbibed ,  and  every 

Erison  becomes  a  School  of  Reform,  and  every  criminal  institution  i 
ealing  place  for  the  moral  maladies  of  man. 

Doicoas. — The  Committee  have  deemed  it  best  not  to  particniarise 
the  names  of  each  donor,  for  in  many  instances,  money  was  given 
where  those  who  gave  preferred  not  to  have  their  names  come  Iwfsre 
the  public.  Much  was  given  in  small  sun.s,  which  was  gratefully  re- 
ceived, but  which  we  believe  those  who  gave  would  prefer  not  to  see 
particularized  Of  course  we  cannot  help  mentioning  the  largest  sura 
which  was  from  Waltham,  and  which  was  $S0,00.  We  feel  grateful 
to  all  who  helped,  and  we  trust  that  we  may  be  able  to  go  on,  though 
in  every  Reform,  means  must  be  had  aside  from  the  sub^riptions  to  a 
periodical. 

'George  M.  Abbott,  Asa  P.  Cleverly,  Mrs.  Frances  Spear,  R.  W. 
Cleverly,  M.  M.  Child,  L.  B.  Fanner,  R.  S.  Abbott,  Abigail  Noyes^ 
Miss  Abby  A.  Noyes. — Committee, 

Maria  M.  Child,  See*y, 


ARTICLE  XLI. 

JavenUe  Ofieaders. 

♦ 
This  subject  is  now  occupying  public  attention  to  a  very  great  extent, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  m  Europe.  The  public  mind  needs  bow- 
ever  to  be  better  informed  in  regard  to  the  facts  in  the  case;  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  receive  such  statistics  as  may  have  a  bearing  on  this 
point.  We  give  the  following  account  of  the  operation  of  a  society  in 
Enffland : — 

RiEroRMATioN  OF  JuvBNiLB  OrTBKDKRs. — The  50th  anniversarjr  of 
the  Philanthropic  Society's  operations  was  celebrated  at  the  institution, 
St.  George's-fields,  on  Saturtlay.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  preached  in 
the  chapel  of  the  institution,  and  afterwards  addressed  the  boys  and 
youths  who  were  assembled.  In  the  report  which  was  circulated,  the 
following  astatistics  of  the  societies  opertftions  were  given.  Dur* 
ing  the  year  ending  May  1,  1848,  the  kmdness  of  the  society's  frieods 
and  supporters  has  enabled  the  committee  to  open  the  doors  of 
their  asylum,  and  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion to  196  boys  recommended  to  the  Society's  care  from  the  various 
prisons  or  police  courts.  Of  these,  98  had  been  once,  upwards  of  GO 
nad  been  twice;  and  30  more  than  twice,  imprisoned  for  their  offences. 
Upwards  of  32  have  lost  one  parent,  and  43  are  entirely  orphans;  or 
have  parents  who-  have  neglected  and  abjured  them.  In  the  same  inter- 
val 90  have  left  the  society's  care— -of  whom  61  have  been  apprenticed 
to  various  masters  in  town  and  country,  11  have  gone  to  sea,  and  19 
have  been  placed  out  under  their  friend's  care,  with  assistance  in  clothes 
and  money  towards  their  after  provision.  Of  dl3  placed  out,  or  left, 
during  the  last  three  years,  the  committee  have  good  reports  of  above  160. 
A  mend  once  remarked  that  he  advertised  for  a  clerk>  that  he  could 
get  hundreds  to  iiil  the  place.  But  when  he  advertised  for  an  appren- 
.tice,  wery  few  applications  were  made.    The  following  will  illustrate 
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the  statement,  and  also  show  the  necessity  of  some  farther  efiforts  beiof 
made  to  save  boys  from  destruction : 

Boys  Out  of  Emplotmekt. — **  A  gentleman  in  Wall  street  adver- 
tised, a  few  days  since,  for  a  clerk.  Next  morning,  on  reaching  the 
vicinity  of  his  office,  he  saw  a  drowd,  and  supposed  his  place  was  on 
fire,  but,  on  inquiry,  found  150  boys  coUected,  all  of  whom  had  assem- 
bled in  consequence  of  this  advertisement.  It  is  surprising  these  boys 
do  not  go  to  sea,  or  on  to  farms  in  the  interior,  and  msure  permanent 
and  useful  employment.  In  three  years  they  would  get  better  wages 
than  are  obtained  by  half  the  workingmen  in  the  city,  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

It  will  hardly  be  credited,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  there 
are  8,000  boys  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  between  sixteen  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  without  any  permanent  employment.  What  will 
be  the  &te  of  these  boys?  "—N.  r.  Evening  Post. 

We  have  among  us  a  fine  institution  for  this  purpose,  called  the 
Farm  School.  Boys  there  are  bound  for  a  term,  and  then  apprenticed 
out.  We  went  to  visit  the  institution  the  other  day,  but  it  being  the  day 
of  the  Launching  of  the  Vermont,  it  was  deemed  expedient  instead  of 
taking  the  parents  to  the  children,  to  take  the  children  to  the  parents. 
Accordingly,  the  steam  boat  touched  at  the  Island  and  took  them  on 
board,  and  then  we  dropped  down  near  the  Navy-yard  which  gave  ua 
all  a  fine  view  of  that  noble  vessel,  the  Vermont,  as  she  went  fofUi  upon 
her  element. 


ARTICLE  XUI. 

Btachavged  Convicts. 

INCIDENT. 

BT     ISAAC     T.     HOaPM. 

Wb  have  been  requested  to  place  in  our  monthly  such  incidents  «■ 
may  tend  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  kindness  upon  criminals,  especially 
those  discharged  from  prison.    In  conversation  with  that  well-known 

Shilanthropist,  Issac  T.  Hopper,  he  (^ave  us  some  encouragement  that 
e  would  rurnish  us  with  facts  on  this  subject  and  on  other  topic  con- 
nected with  Prison  Reform.  The  following  though  published  before, 
affords  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  effect  of  kindness: — 

<*  Mary  Norris,  a  middle-aged  woman,  who  had  been  frequently  re- 
mmitted  to  prison,  on  one  occasion  s  he  begged  him  to  intercede  for 
her,  that  she  might  go  out.    **  I  am  afraid  thou  wouldst  come  back 
again  soon,*'  said  he. 

*<  Very  likely,  I  expect  to  be  brought  back  soon,  she  answered,  with 
stolid  indifference  of  manner. 

<*  Then  where  will  be  the  use  of  letting  thee  out?" 

"  I  should  like  to  go  out.  It  would  seem  good  to  feel  free  a  little 
while,  in  the  open  air  and  the  sunshine." 

(*  But  if  thee  enjoys  liberty  so  much,  why  dost  thou  allow  thyself  to 
be  brought  back  again?" 

*<  How  can  I  help  it?  When  I  go  out  of  prison,  nobody  will  employ 
me.  No  respectable  people  will  let  me  come  into  their  houses.  I  must 
go  to  such  friends  as  1  have.    If  they  steal  or  commit  other  offences,  I 
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shall  be  taken  up  with  them.  Whether  I  am  guilty  or  not,  is  of  no  con- 
sequence; nobody  will  believe  me  innocent.  They  will  say,  *  She  is 
an  old  convict.  Send  her  back  to  prison.  That  is  the  best  place  for 
her.'  O,  yes,  I  expect  to  come  back  soon.  There  is  no  use  of  my  try- 
ing to  do  better." 

Much  affected  by  her  tone  of  utter  helplessness,  Friend  Hopper  said : 
**  But  if  1  could  obtain  steady  employment  for  thee  where  thou  wouldst 
be  treated  kindlv,  and  be  paid  for  thy  services,  wouldst  thou  really  try 
to  bthave  well?'* 

Her  countenance  brightened,  and  she  eagerly  replied:  *Mndeed  I 
would." 

The  kind-hearted  Inspector  used  his  influence  to  procure  her  dismis- 
sal, and  provided  a  place  for  her  as  head  nurse  in  a  hospital  for  the 
poor.  She  remained  there  more  than  seventeen  years,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  her  situation  so  faithfully,  that  she  gained  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  who  knew  her." 


ARTICLE  XUII. 
Report  of  the  Police  Bepartment  of 

A  LATK  French  paper  contains  the  following  report  of  the  Head  of 
the  Paris  Police  Department  for  the  fortnight  ending  the  19ch  of  Aug'ust. 
"  The  various  commotions  which  have  ^iven  cause  of  disquietude  to 
every  mind  fot  the  last  few  days,  are  givmg  way  to  a  security  whose 
duration  will  not  be  jeopardized  by  vague  rumors,  and  sinister  reports, 
calculated  by  gross  malignity  and  increased  in  magnitude  by  fear;  such 
cannot  long  prevail  against  the  evidence  of  facts.  Were  it  true  that 
men  are  to  be  found  capable  of  an  attempt  to  revive  in  France  a  form  of 
ffovemment  justly  abhored,  it  would  only  prove  their  demented  state: 
for  the  anarchy  of  our  day  would  not  conduct  kings  to  thrones  it  would 
only  serve  to  precipitate  into  the  abyss  the  instigators  and  accomplices 
of  the  fratricidal  struggle.  Doubtless,  the  stagnation  which  has  seized 
labor  and  commerce  are  to  continue  for  a  longer  period  than  could  be 
hoped;  still,  the  misery  which  the  revolution  of  Febrnary  has  served  to 
increase,  although  not  its  author,  would  only,  be  increased  tenfold  by 
discord,  and  the  workmen  would  only  be  for  an  indefiuite  period  con- 
demned, to  privations  which  in  the  course  of  order,  must  soon  have  a 
turn.  At  almost  every  point  of  the  Republic  a  sensible  amelioration  has 
taken  place,  which  is  sho%vu  by  the  facility  with  which  the  late  national 
loan  was  effected.  In  a  few  days  the  serious  discussion  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  republic  will  open  before  the  National  Assembly;  the  grand 
principles  proclaimed  in  February  will  then  receive,  we  doubt  not,  such 
a  consecration  as  to  forever  deprive  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  who- 
ever they  may  be,  of  all  pretext  for  their  criminal  hopes.  The  country 
wills  a  aemocratic  republic;  no  human  power  can  wrest  from  her  this 
conquest  which  she  has  sealed  with  her  blood,  and  which  she  will  pre- 
serve for  and  against  all.  The  people  and  the  army  now  united  in  their 
love  for  liberty,  will  not  forget  that  for  the  device  of  monarchy;  *'  To 
divide  is  to  reign,"  the  republic  has  substituted  **  Union  is  strength." 

The  statistics  since  our  last  bulletin  show  an  increased  activity,  not 
only  in  the  several  branches  of  industry,  but  in  the  arrivals  at  our  ports; 
those  of  July  having  by  far  exceeded  those  of  June;  the  single  port  of 
St.  Martin  having  received  more  by  15,000  tons  than  dufing  the  pre- 
ceeding  month. 
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The  provision  markets  are  abundantly  furnished,  and  the  price  of 
bread  makes  it  accessible  to  ever^  purse. 

At  the  date  of  our  last  bulletin,  out  of  37,901  workmen  occupyinff 
furnished  lodgin^rs,  there  were  16,935  without  work.  Now,  out  of 
39,074  there  are  8,803  destitute  of  employment. 

The  Mont-de-Piete,  (public  pawn  bouse,)  from  the  Sd  to  the  15th 
August,  received  for  reaemption  of  pledged  property,  344,077  francs. 
The  sum  loaned  amounted  only  to  306,820  francs. 

The  number  of  persons  returning  to  Paris  had  progressively  increas- 
ed. Up  to  the  8th  August  it  was  4,394;  during  the  last  week  it  was 
5,974. 

Instead  of  710  strangers  arrived  at  the  hotels,  765  are  now  stated; 
538  only  have  left  the  capital. 

In  the  space  of  six  days,  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  August,  there  were 
3,615  passports  delivered  to  French  citizens;  to  foreigners  560. 

The  16th  August  the  prisons  contained  3,379  from  onlinary  arrests, 
and  8,069  of  the  June  arrests. 

The  sanitary  state  of  the  prisons  is  perfectly  good;  of  all  those  de- 
tained since  June,  3  only  have  deceased;  3  have  sucubmed  to  their 
wounds  and  the  third  to  a  pulmonic  affection. 

From  the  9th  to  the  I7tb  of  the  month,  there  were  8  suicides. 

The  attempts  upon  property  have  been  but  8.  The  number  of  petty 
larcenies  have  averaged  but  6  per  diem. 

But  one  attempt  upon  life  has  been  made;  a  soldier  of  the  guard  mo- 
bile while  on  sentry  was  wounded  by  a  ball  from  an  unknown  hand. 

The  total  number  of  victims  of  the  June  trouble  amounts  to  1,415. 

Last  nifiht,  a  second  convoy  of  495  prisoners  was  transferred  to 
Havre.  The  condition  of  the  men  in  a  physical  and  moral  point  of 
view  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  Before  their  departure  clothing  and  ev- 
ery necessary  article  was  furnished  them.  These  political  prisoners 
will  not  be  sent  out  of  France  and  every  attention  will  continue  to  be 
paid  them.  Signed  by  Ducoux, 

Prefect  of  the  Police. 


ARTICUS  XUV. 

Notices  of  the  Press. 

Wb  have  received  so  many  commendations  from  our  editorial  breth- 
ren that  we  hardly  know  how  to  make  a  selection.  We  are  indeed 
gratified  that  our  new  form  is  so  well  liked.  Several  new  subscribers 
have  added  their  names,  and  the  Magazine  must  now  succeed.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  reciprocate  these  favors  from  our  brethren  of  the  press. 
The  following  is  from  the  Transcript  of  this  city : — 
This  exeelleot  publicatien,  devoted  to  the  canse  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  abo- 
litien  of  capital  ponishcnent,  edited  by  Rev.  Charles  Spear,  has  been  changed  fiom 
a  weekly  to  a  monthly  publication.  The  September  number  is  the  first  of  the  new 
series,  and  is  embellished  with  a  vienr  of  the  birth  place  of  John  Howard.  Each 
future  number  is  to  contain  48  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  accompMinied  by 
eogTBTings.    This  work  should  be  extensively  patronised. 

Our  friend,  tbtf  Bee  gives  the  following  excellent  notice.  We  can 
always  rely  on  the  Bee  in  every  good  work : 

This  is  the  only  journal  in  the  world  wholly  devoted  to  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  and  the  reform  of  the  criminal.  The  September  number  is  the  first  of 
anew  series— for  bo  it  known,  that  hereafter  the  Prisoners*  Friend  is  to  he  pub- 
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lUhad  monthly— and  is  embellished  with  a  view  of  the  birth-place  of  John  How' 
ard.  Each  number  of  the  Prisoners'  Friend  will  contain  48  pages  of  closeW  prim- 
ed matter,  and  occasionally  a  steel  or  wood  engruying.  Rev.  Charles  Spear  \* 
the  editor  and  proprietor. 

From  the  Practical  Christian,  of  course  we  expected  a  good  word. 
The  conductors  of  that  Journal  are  always  forward  in  every  Reform: 

The  '*  Prisoner's  Friend  "  has  been  changed  from  a  large  weekly  newspaper  to 
a  Monthly  of  48  pages Jarge  octavo,  the  first  No.  (for  Sept.)  of  which  has  eome 
to  hand.  This  change  has  been  occasioned  by  the  want  of  patronage  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  weekly  as  it  has  been  issued  hitherto.  Mr.  Spear  has  made  great  aad 
praise-worthy  efforts  to  enlighten  and  reform  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  Criminals,  and  ought  to  have  been  sustained.  Yet  the  Re- 
form will  not  go  backward.  The  law  of  retaliation  and  blood  will  yet  be  succeed- 
ed by  the  law  of  Love.  Let  the  Monthly  Prisoners*  Friend  be  more  abnodantly 
patronized  than  the  weekly  ever  was.    Terms,  $2  per  annum  in  advance. 


1. — Columbian  Magaxine.    September. 

This  Magazine  is  well  filled  with  Taloable  articles,  and  finely  illmtrated  by  two 
spirited  Engravings;  fThe  Monument  of  Mademoiselle  Canda,  and  Miranda.  For 
sale  by  Redding  &  Co.,  Boston. 

3.— Merchants'  Magazine  for  September:  Frebman  Hvnt,  Editor.  New  Yofk. 
It  always  contains  the  most  valuable  statistics,  and  must  ever  be  of  incalcnlaMe 
service  to  the  Merchant  and  all  others,  engaged  in  the  various  business  pursuits  of 
the  world. 

S. — Chambers'  Miscellany.  No.  28.  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln,  Boston. 
This  is  a  rich  number.  The  contents  are,  Life  of  Count  Romford.  The  Cru- 
sades. Peggy  Dickinson.  Isabel  Lucas,  &C.  Overland  Joumev  to  India.  Moral 
Tales,  from  the  French.  Little  Gipsey  (^irl.  History  of  the  Bastile.  The  last 
is  a  thrilling  description  of  this  famous  prison,  and  is  well  worth  the  cost  of  tlie 
work.    The  series  will  soon  be  completed. 

4. — The  Pilgrimage  of  a  Pilgrim  for  fortv  years.  By  Abbaham  Norwood. 
Boston.    Pahlished  by  the  Pilgrim  for  the  purchaser. 

Tho  author  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  few  writers  whose  quaint  and  singuJar 
style  fastenn  one's  attention  till  the  whole  work  is  read.  Many  remember  the 
Book  of  Abraham.  This  is  by  the  same  author.  The  author  relates  his  christaiit 
experience  with  great  vividness,  and  shows  throughout  all  his  pages  his  liTelymw 
itsde  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  having  enlarged  his  faith  and  for  giving  sublioier 
Tiews  of  his  cluiracter.  It  should  be  said  also  that  the  Pilgrim  depends  upon  the 
sale  of  his  book  as  he  goes.  And  we  think  he  may  adopt  the  language  of  Jeba 
Banyan  as  he  goes  abroad  on  his  mission  with  his  second  work:< — 

"  Go  now,  my  little  book,  to  every  place 

Where  my  first  Pilgrim  bas  bat  rhown  his  fftce*, 

CaII  si  their  door;  If  sny  say,  Wbo^a  ^beref 

Then  answer  ihoa,  Christiana  is  here. 

If  they  bid  the?  come  in,  then  enter  thou, 

With  all  thy  boys;  And  then  as  thou  knowest  how, 

Tell  who  they  are,  also  from  whence  they  came. 

Perhaps  they  Ml  know  them  by  their  looks  or  oame-. 

But  if  they  shdbld  not,  ask  them  yet  again, 

If  fcrmerly  they  did  not  entertain 

One  Chri«tain,  a  Pilcrim?    If  they  say 

They  did,  and  were  delighted  in  bis  way; 

Then  let  them  know,  that  these  related  were 

Uuto  him;  yea,  his  wife  and  child. en  are. 
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5. — CrralMin's  AmericAn  Monthly  MagazirM.    October  1848.     Pbiladelphis. 

ThU  18  one  of  the  moftt  beentifal  monlhlies  of  the  day.  It  haf  two  fine  Engra* 
?ing»:— A  Fie  Nic  in  Olden  Time.  Also  the  Unmarried  Belle.  The  work  con« 
taina  aeveral  original  articles.  We  regret  to  learn  of  the  pecnniary  embarrais* 
ments  of  the  proprietor,  thoogh  we  can  sympathize  with  him  in  this  respect.  Snch 
a  Magazine,  however,  most  sncceed,  and  we  learn  by  some  arrangements  thut  it 
will  go  on  as  heretofore,  excepting  that  the  editorial  and  pictorial  departments  will 
be  nader  the  charge  of  J.  R.  Chandler  and  J.  Bayard  Taylor,  and  Graham  him- 
self.   We  shall  always  welcome  it  :o  onr  table. 

6. — ^Union  Magazine.  New  York.  Edited  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  KxRKi«AxfD.  Oc- 
tober. 

Tbie  number  is  rich  in  its  engraTings  and  in  Original  articles.  Among  the  con- 
tribotors  are  Mrs.  Sigooroey,  Mrs.  Osgood,  Anne  C.  Lynch.  The  engravings  are 
ezoelient.  **Tbe  Bitter  Morning"  almost  makes  one  dread  winter  to  look  at  it. 
The  "  Hotel  de  Ville,*'  Paris  is  exquisitely  engraved,  and  is  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate now  when  one  thuiks  so  frequently  of  the  captital  of  Frtince. 

7. — ^Littell*s  Living  Age,  227,  228. 

Whoever  wants  a  valuable  work  must  subscribe  for  this  weekly  periodical.  Yon 
here  have  the  Edinburgh,  Blackwood,  the  Spectator,  the  Examiner,  Frazer's, 
Tait'SffAinsworth's,  Hood's  and  Chambers*  all  combined,  spiced  with  an  occasional 
aitiele  from  Punch. 

8.— Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review.  Boston.  September.  No.  lY.  Editois: 
R.  W.  EacBRsoN,  Thbodohc  Pahkbr,  J.  E.  Cabot. 

Tbie  work  deserves  a  more  thorough  notice  than  our  time  will  permit.  We  see 
much  to  commend.  We  regret,  however,  that  the  articles  should  be  of  such 
great  length.  This,  however,  is  a  very  common  error  in  most  of  the  Quarterlies, 
They  locw  so  formidable  that  but  few  read  them.  We  give  the  contents:  I.  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Ancient  Hmdoos.  H.  Wm.  Ellery  Channing.  HI.  Principles 
af  Zoology.  lY.  Constitutionality  of  Slavery.  Y.  Apologetical  and  Explantory. 
YI.  Short  Reviews.  The  names  of  the  Editors  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
work  will  be  well  conducted. 

9. — ^Mother's  Assistant  and  Young  Lady's  Friend.    Wm.  O.  Brown,  Edilor. 

$160  a  year. 
Mr.  Brown  gives  04  a  very  neat  monthly.    The  articles  are  practical  and  well- 
diosen.    The  author  deserves  much  praise  for  his  efforts  to  meet  the  public  wsnts. 

10. — ^The  Causes  and  Preveption  of  Idiocy. 

This  is  a  reprint  from  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review.  The  name  of  the 
author  does  not  appear,  though  we  know  him  well.  And  when  we  name  him*  the 
reader  will  at  once  know  that  the  article  must  be  well  written  and  every  way 
worthy  of  consideration.  Dr.  S.  G.  Howb  has  really  taken  up  the  subject  of 
Idiocy  in  good  earnest.  He  has  thrown  together  a  maM  of  facts  that  must  have 
cost  him  immense  Inbor.  The  Report  made  by  him  to  the  Legislature  contains 
some  of  the  most  minute  and  well  arranged  tables  that  we  have  ever  seen.  How 
be  ever  found  time,  with  hb  varied  labors  in  connexion  with  his  other  duties  to 
the  Plind  Institution,  is  to  us  a  great  mystery.  We  rejoice  that  he  has  called  pub- 
lic attention  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow  beings.  There  are  facts  here 
that  startle  one  at  the  very  recital.  Take  the  statistics,  and  who  would  have 
thought  that  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  there  could  be  found  a 
thousand  idots!  A  class  whom  the  community  have  long  supposed  to  be  beyond 
all  human  relief.  But  Dr.  Howe  shows  that  there  is  even  hope  for  them.  What 
a  cheering  sign  of  the  times  it  is  that  this  class,  so  long  considered  hopeless,  are 
now  to  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  Christian  benevolence!  We  trust  Doctor 
Howe  will  go  on  with  his  work.  We  should  be  glad  of  an  article  from  his  pen  on 
this  topic  for  our  columns. 

11. — A  Wreath  for  St.  Crispin:  being  Sketches  of  Eminent  Shoemakers.    By 
J.  Prince.     Boston.  Bela  Marsh. 
*  It  is  wonderful  to  find  the  vast  number  of  great  men  who  have  come  from  the 
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Shoemaker's  Bench.     Mr.  Prince  hai  done  a  good  work  id  bringing  oot  this  iteL 
This  little  yolaine  forDidhes  some  fine  illustrations  of  the  history  of  the  craft.    To 

S>e  it  more  value,  it  is  adorned  by  some  fine  engravings.  Among  them  we  find 
obert  Bloomfield,  Wm.  Giffi>rd,  John  Angastns,  John  Poonds  and  his  Ragged 
School.  The  work  contains  the  Biographies  of  ahoat  twenty -five  who  have  beea 
in  the  craft,  and  who  have  made  themselves  eminent  by  their  own  efibrts.  Mr. 
Prince  has  given  ns  a  valuable  book.  We  conld  wish  that  some  one  would  writs 
the  history  of  other  mechanics.  What  a  fine  volume  could  be  made  of  the  history 
of  the  Printers!  We  commend  the  work  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  most  usefu 
that  has  been  issued  from  the  American  press. 

12. — Chambers'  Miscellany.    Boston:  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln. 

Number  twenty-sevan  of  this  work  is  upon  our  table  and  an  excellent  number  it 
is.  The  work  keeps  op  in  raterest,  and  we  can  say  of  this  what  we  can  ssy  of 
few  works  poblbhed  in  the  series  form,  that  the  articles  are  invariably  woith 
reading.  The  contents  are,  Metalie  Treasures  of  the  Earth,  The  Magic  Flute: 
a  Moral  Tale,  Why  is  the  Sea  Salt,  or  the  Adventures  of  Silly  Nkholas,  The 
British  Conquest  of  India,  Story  of  Jacquard,  Fire-side  Education,  Select  Poems 
on  Birds. 

1S.O— Christian  Examiner.    September.    Boston:  Crosby  &  Nichols.  London: 
John  Chapman.  Editors;  Rev.  Alvav  Lam  son,  Rxv.  Ezra  S.  Ganhkt. 

We  cannot  commend  this  work  too  highly.  The  articles  are  well  prepared.*— 
We  were  glad  to  find  a  review  of  the  Memoirs  of  Channing,  and  also  of  Rev.  W. 
B.  Peabody.  **  Sawyer's  Plea  for  Amusements"  comes  in  for  a  place.  We  re- 
joice to  find  the  Examiner  willing  to  set  this  matter  of  ammosements  right  before 
the  public  mind.  There  is  a  sickly  sentiments lism  about  amusements  that  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  removed.  The  author  of  this  article  well  understands  has 
subject,  and  he  has  done  a  good  work  in  bringing  out  his  views  upon  a  topie  so 
often  fatally  mistaken.  We  are  glad  to  find  especially  now  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Socialism  brought  out  in  so  able  a  manner.  The  present  aspect  of  af- 
fiiirs  m  France  leads  the  public  mind  constnntly  to  these  subjects.  But  we  cannot 
single  out  where  every  article  is  so  well  prepared,  and  so  well  calculated  to  meet 
the  public  wants. 

14. — ^Illustrated  Monthly  Courier.    Philadelphia. 

We  cannot  say  anything  more  in  favor  of  this  work  than  simply  to  announce  that 
it  is  under  the  manngement  of  Andrew  M'Makln  &  Co.,  the  enterprising  publish- 
ers of  the  American  Saturday  Courier,  that  sends  out  seventy  thousand  copies 
weekly. 


LOWELL. — We  lectured  in  this  city  on  the  last  Sabbath  in  September.  The 
audience  was  large.  At  the  close  a  comhiitiee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  best 
measures  to  sustain  the  Prisoner's  Friend.  It  was  proposed  to  unite  all  the  de> 
nominations  in  the  one  great  object  of  Prison-Reform.  At  tne  close  of  the  Lec- 
ture the  meeting  was  Addressed  by  the  Rev.  William  Bell,  Rev.  Mr.  Brewster, 
(Methodist,)  and  J.  W.  Hanson.  The  committee  was  then  chosen,  cousbting  of 
Rev.  William  Bell,  Rev.  Mr.  Barry,  Rev.  T.  G.  Smith,  Rev.  L«  H.  Woods,  J.  E. 
Farnsworth,  Miss  Stone,  and  some  others,  whose  names  were  not  handed  to  as. 
A  good  yvork  will  now  he  done  in  Lowell. 


To  Corretpondenii. — A  fine  article  on  Laura  Bridgman,  from  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Farnham,  now  Matron  of  the  Blind  Institution  at  S.  Boston.,  will  appear  in  our 
next. 

Amos  Pillsbnry,  keeper  of  the  Penetentiary,  Albany,  N-  Y-,  has  sent  us  an  ex- 
cellent letter  approbating  our  change  to  a  monthly  form.  He  must  allow  us  to  pul^ 
lish  it.  The  friends  of  Prison  Reform  throughout  «he  country  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him. 

Charles  E.  Berry,  Kimberton,  Pa.  We  thank  him  for  his  kindness.  We  shall 
beglad  to  publish  the  letter  from  the  mother  to  her  son  in  State  Prison. 

T.  B.  Read,  of  Philadelphia.  This  excellent  poet  has  sent  us  a  fine  poem, 
which  will  appear  in  our  next 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS 

rOX   SALK  AT 

THE  PRISONERS'  FRIEND  OFFICE. 

11,  CORNHILL, 
BY   CHARLES    SPEAR. 


I.    Capital  PvBisliiiieBt. 

liTMBedlAbllltyof  Capital  Panlduoenf .    Br  Charlaa  Spew.  4                               | 

nooghis  on  the  Death  Penalty.    By  C.  C.  Bnrletfh.  tS 
▲  Keport  ou  the  Punlihment  of  Death  made  to  the  Leciilatore  of  the  State  of  New 

York.     By  John  L.  O'SulIiTaa.    1B41.  7S 

Three  Diacouraet  on  Capital  Pmriahment.    By  E.  H.  Chaptn.  If 
Lettera  on  the  Death  Penalty,  addreaaed  to  Hia  Excellency,  Got.  Brigga,  and  the  Bf emben                                      i 

of  the  HaMschuaetti  LeKisUture.    By  Hon.  Robert  Ran  tool,  Jr.  C 

Reform  of  the  Criminal.    By  O.  W.  Bacon.  C 
Capital  Punishment  unsanctioned  by  the  Gospel.    By  Henry  Christmas,  M.  ▲.,  P.  R.  S., 

F.  fl.  A.,  St.  John*8  College,  Cambrldfe,  England.  C                                ! 
Cnuilbalisni,  the  Crime  prohibited  in  Genesis  ix.    6}  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,** 

ft.  By  John  W.  Browne.  *         C  | 

•apui  Panishmeni,  a  Violation  of  the  Prindplee  of  the  DiTlne  QoTenunent.    By  Milo 

D.  Codding.  II 

II.    Peace.  ' 

Hamial  of  Peace.    Bv  ProC  T.  C.  Upham.                                 ,  SI 

Trae  Grandeur  of  Nations.    By  CiiarlesSiimneri  of  Boston.  it 

Reign  of  Peace.    By  A.  O.  Comings.  Ifi 

Book  of  Peace.    By  Re^.  Mr.  Beckwlth.  1  Of 

Prtaeiples  of  Peace.    By  Thomas  Hancock.  M 

Christian  Non-Reaistance.    By  Adin  Ballon.  8f 

DysMmd  on  War.  M 

AKJaafornBlow.    By  Henry  C.  Wright.  m 

Lew  of  Kindness,    By  Rev.  G.  W.  Montgomery.  Sf 

III.    Anti-SlaTenr. 

UbmtyCap.    By  Eliaa  L.  FoUen.  C 

Americas  Chattelised  Humanity.    Bv  Jonathan  Walker,  S 

A  Plctnre  of  Slavery.    By  Jonathan  Walker.  C 

NamtiTO  of  Frederick  Douglass.      •  aS 

Btavery.    By  Wm.  E.  Channing.  S6 

fllaveholding  and  the  BlaTeholder*s  Rellgloa.    By  Bamiiel  Brooks.  It 

Narrative  of  Jonathan  Walker.  IS 

AatUDirery  Melodies.  U 

IT.    Werks  of  Lydia  H.  ChUd. 

Letter*  from  New  York.    Ftarat  nd  Second  Series.  75 

Fsct  and  Fiction.  7S 

Flowers  for  Chiklrem  97 

History  of  Women.  1  M 

T.    Works  of  Combe. 

Prindplea  of  Physiology.  7f 


The  Constitntloa  of  Man*  M 

PhTBttology.  SO 

IMsasdM  umI  DleieUoik  St 

TI.    Works  of  FroC  ITpkaai. 

ReUgfcNM  Maximw  .  97 

Ufeof  Faith.  lot 

1nteri«rLifi».  1  W 

Manwlof  PsMa  M 


MvertUemenii. 
Til.    Water  Cvre. 

Facts  In  Hydropathy.    By  Joel  Shew.  ]l 

Practice  of  the  Water  Curt.    By  l^.  Wflaon  and  Ootty.  15 

Handbook  of  Hydropathy.    By  Joel  8h«>w.  87 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Water  Cure.    By  John  BaJbimie.  IS 

Water  Cure  for  Debilitated  Young  Men.  m 

Till.    Workft  of  Wm.  ▲.  AlcoU. 

Tonne  Hnabaad.  TS 

The  Voice  of  Solomon  to  Toong  Men.  44 

Vegetable  Diet.  7S 

Mother's  Medical  Oolde  in  Children's  Diseases.  €3 

Young  Mail's  Guide.  €f 

Young  Woman's  Golde.  CT 

House  I  Live  in.  M 

Yonng  Mother.  *                                                                               7S 

Use  of  Tobacco.  15 

Tea  and  ColTee.  If 

IX.  Phramolofftoal  Works. 

Bducation.    By  J.  G.  Spuriiheim,  M.  D.  5f 

Phrenology  ProT0l,  Illustrated  and  Applied.    S4th  edition,  enlarged.    By  O.  0.  Fowler. 

Cooiaining  oTer  500  pages,  12mo.    Illustrated  by  upwards  of  40  engraTinga.    ▲  Peac- 

TiCAL  Standard  work  on  the  Science.  1  61 

Memory  and  Intellectual  ImproTement. — ^New  ediioUf  greatly  enlarged  and  improTed.    By 

O.  8.  Fowler.    Applied  to  Self  Education  and  Juvenile  Instruction.    Illustrated  by  an- 

frarings.    An  iUTaluable  work  for  the  young,    pp.    230.    12  mo.  50 

eligion,  Natural  and  ReTealed:  Or  the  Moral  Bearii^  of  Porenology,  cofflpaied  with 
'those  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures.    By  O.  S.  Fowler.  SI 

Love  and  Parentage:  applied  to  the  improfement  of  OflTspring.  By  O.  0.  Fowler.  Of 
which  more  than  ten  thousand  copies  have  been  sold  within  six  months.  fS 

▲mativeness:  Or  the  evils  and  remedies  of  excessive  and  perverted  sexuslity,  Indoding 
warnings  and  advice  to  the  married  and  single}  being  a  suppliment  to  Love  and  Paren- 
tage. It 

Matrimony;  by  O.  8.  Fowler*,  or  Phrenology  and  Physiology  applied  to  the  selection  of 
congenial  companions  (or  Life— of  which  more  than  thirty  thousand  copiea  have  been 
sold  in  the  United  Sutes,  besides  hying  been  re-pubUshed  in  England.  95 

Synopsis  of  Phrenology  and  Physiology  i  liy  L.  N.  Fowler.  Comprising  a  condensed  des- 
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ARTICLE  XLV. 
THE   BLUE  DRAGOOli; 

1  STOET  OF   CIRCUMtTAVTIAL  BVIDKRCE,   FKOStf  THB  CEIMIHAL  RXCOEDS 

or   Ri^LLllTD. 

(Concluded  from  our  kui,) 

The  dragoon  was  removed  from  bis  provisional  custodv  to  the  prison 
of  the  town;  the  others  were  subjected  to  a  close  surveillance,  that  all 
eoinmunication  between  them  might  be  prevented.  As  all  of  them, 
however,  persisted  in  the  story,  exactly  as  it  hnd  at  first  been  told, 
•tronger  measures  were  at  length  resorted  to.  On  the  motion  of  the 
burgomaster,  as  public  prosecutor,  '*  that  the  principal  party  accused, 
Nicholas  D  —,  should  be  delivered  over  to  undergo  the  usual  pre- 
paratory process  for  compelling  confession,'^  namely  the  torture,  the 
court,  after  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  evidence,  unanimously 
ittned  the  usual  warrant  against  him  to  that  effect.  Some  pitied  him, 
though  none  doubted  his  guilt.  The  general  impression  in  the  town, 
was,  that  the  courage  of  the  innkeeper  would  soon  give  way,  and  that,  in 
fact,  he  would  probably  confess  the  whole  on  the  first  application  of  the 
torture. 

The  preparations  were  complete  —  the  torture  was  to  take  place  the 
next  day,  when  the  following  letter,  bearing  the  post-mark  of  Rotter- 
dam, was  received  by  the  court — 

*'  Before  I  leave  the  ooantry,  and  betake  myaelf  where  I  ahall  be  beyond  the 

raaeb  either  of  the  court  of  M ,  or  the  military  tribunal  of  the  garrison,  1 

woald  »av«  the  poor  nnfortuaate  peraoni  who  are  now  priaooera  at  M .    Be-. 

ware  of  punishing  the  innkeeper,  hia  wife,  hia  father  and  brother,  for  a  crime  of 
which  they  are  not  guilty.  How  the  atory  of  the  carpenter  ia  connected  with 
theirs,  I  cannot  conjecture.  I  have  heard  of  it  with  the  greatest  surprise.  The 
latter  may  not  himaelf  be  entirely  innocent.  Let  the  judge  pay  attention  to  thia 
remark.  You  may  apare  yonrselvea  the  trouble  of  mquiring  after  me.  If  the 
wind  is  fovorable,  by  the  time  yon  read  (hia  letter,  I  shall  be  on  my  pasaage  to 
EDgland.  JoaspH  CHRiaTXAW  Kuhlkr, 

Former  Corporal  in  the  Company  of  Le  Lery.*' 

The  court  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
this  letter  to  put  off  the  torture.  At  first  sight  it  did  not  appear  a  mere 
device  to  obtain  dela^.  A  company  under  Captain  Le  Lery  was  in 
garrison  in  the  town;  m  that  company  there  was  a  corporal  of  the  name 
of  Rubier,  who  some  weeks  before  had  deserte<i  and  disappeared  from 
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bis  quarters.  All  inquiries  after  him  since  had  proved  in  vain.  The 
court  subsequently  lenrned  from  the  report  of  the  officer  in  command, 
that  he  had  disappeared  the  evening  Itefore  the  day  wh^  the  news  of 
the  robbery  became  public.  He  bad  been  last  seen  by  the  guard  in  the 
course  of  the  forenoon  before  his  diRap(>earance.  Some  connection  be- 
tween the  events  appeared  extremely  probable. 

But  a  new  discovery  seemed  suddenly  to  demolish  the  coDclosions 
founded  on  the  letter.  It  had  been  laid  before  die  commanding  officer, 
who  at  once  declared  the  handwriting  was  counterfeited;  it  was  not  that 
of  Ruhler,  which  was  well  known,  nor  had  it  the  least  resemblance  to 
it.  The  evidence  of  several  of  his  comrades,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
handwriting  with  some  regimental  lists,  undoubtedly  in  the  handwriting 
of  Ruhler,  proved  this  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  letter  from  Rotterdam  thus  was  merely  the  device  of  some  un- 
known friend  or  confederate,  and  probably  resorted  to  only  to  put  off  the 
punishment  of  the  accused.  Hoiv,  indeed,  if  Ruliler  was  really  impli- 
cated in  the  robbery,  should  be  have  thus  cast  suspicion  upon  himself  ? 
If  hb  object  had  been  merely  to  preserve  the  innkeeper  and  bis  friends 
from  the  torture,  he  would  have  assumed  some  otht  r  name.  In  all 
probability,  therefore,  some  third  party,  implicated  in  the  robbery  had 
availed  hmiself  of  the  accidental  disappearance  of  the  corporal,  to 
throw  the  suspicion  of  the  robbery  upon  nim,  and  to  exculpate  the  guilty 
parties,  who,  if  brought  to  the  torture,  might  be  induced  to  ilisclose  the 
names  of  all  their  associates.  To  prevent  this  was  probably  the  object 
of  the  letter.    This,  at  least,  was  the  prevajling  opinion. 

The  strongest  efforts  were  now  made  to  discover  the  true  writef  of 
the  letter;  and  meantime  the  torture  was  put  off,  when  two  other  im- 
portant witnesses  made  their  appearance  on  the  stage.  Neither  had  the 
least  connexion  with  the  other;  nay,  the  circumstuiices  Hhicb  they  nar- 
rated appeared  in  some  respects  contradictory,  and  while  they  threw 
light  on  the  subject  in  one  quarter,  they  only  served  to  darken  it  in  an- 
other. 

A  merchant  in  the  town,  who  dealt  in  different  wares,  and  lived  in  the 
neigh borliocnl  of  Madame  Andrecht's  house,  bad  been  absent  on  a  jour- 
ney of  business  during  the  discovery  of  the  robbery,  and  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  judicial  proceedings.  Scarcely  had  he  returned  and 
heard  the  ^tory  of  the  robbery,  when  he  voluntarily  presented  himself 
next  morning  t>eforethe  authorities,  for  the  purpose,  us  he  said,  of  mak- 
ing ilnportant  revelations,  which  might  have  tie  effect  cf  averting  destruc- 
tion from  the  innocent.  In  the  public  coach  he  had  already  heard  some 
Earticulars  of  the  case,  and  had  formed  his  own  conjectures;  but  since 
is  return  these  conjectures  had  with  him  grown  into  convictions,  and  be 
had  not  closed  au  eye,  from  the  apprehension  that  his  disclosures  might 
come  too  late.  Had  he  returned  sooner,  matters  would  never  have 
reached  this  length. 

At  thn  time  when  the  robbery  muHt  have  taken  plac,  he  had  l>een  in 

the  town.     The  carpenter,  Isaac  Van  C ,  called  upon   him   one 

day,  begging  the  loan  of  the  boat  which  he  was  in  the  custoni  or'  using 
for  the  transport  of  bales  and  heavy  packages  to  different  quarters  of 
the  to\Vn.  1  he  boat  generally  lay  behind  the  merchani's  house,  close  to 
his  warehouse,  which  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  tbe  town  fosse  al- 
rea<ly  alluded  to.  Isaac  assured  him  be  wouhl  require  tbe  boat  only  for 
a  night  or  two.  and  would  take  care  that  it  was  reiurned  in  the  morning 
in  good  condition.  To  the  question  why  be  wanted  the  boat  at  night, 
he,  after  some  hesitation,  returned  for  answer,  that  he  bad  engaged  to 
transport  the  furniture  of  some  people  who  were  removing,  and  who 
had  their  own  reasons  for  not  doing  so  in  daylight,  implying  that  tfaey 
were  taking  French  leave  of  their  creditors.    **  And  you  propose  to  lend 
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yourself  to  such  a  transaction, '^  said  the  merchant,  peremptorily  refu- 
mtt  the  loan  of  the  boat:     The  carpenter  interrupted  him;  assured  him 
he  Dad   only  jested;  that  his  real  oliject  was  only  to  amu.^e  himself  !■ 
fishing  with  some  of  his  comrades;  and  that  he  had  only  not  stated  that 
at  first,  as  the  merchant  mi^ht  be  apprehensive  that  the  operation  would 
dirty  his  boat.     The  merchant  at  last  yiel  led   to  the  continued  requests 
of  the  carpenter,  and  agreed  to  lend  him  the  boat,  but  upon  the  express 
condition  that  it  should  be  returned  to  its  place  in  the  morning.     In  this 
respect,  the  carpenter  kept  his  word;  when  the  merchant  went   to  bis 
warehouse  in  the  morning,  he  saw  the  carpenter  and  his  apprentice  en* 
saged  in  listening  the  boat.    They  went  away  without  observing  him. 
It  struck  hitri,   however,  as  singular,  that  thev  apiieared  to   have  with 
them  neither  net?<  nor  fishing-tackle  of  any  kind.    He  examined  the  boat, 
and  was  surpri8p<l  to  find  it  clean  and  dry,  whereas,  if  used  for  fishing, 
U  would   prolmbly    hnve  lieen  found   half-filled  with   water,  and  dirty 
enough.     In  thin  particular,  then,  the  carpenter  had  been  4itecied  in  aa 
untruth.     The  Itont  had  not  been  fastenefl  to  its  usunl  pbice;  the  mer- 
chant jumped  into  it  for  that  purpose,  and  from  a  crevice  in  the  side  he 
saw  something  protruding;  he  took  it  out;  it  was  a  couple  of  silver  forks 
wrappe<l  in  paper.     Thus  the  carpenter's  first  version  of  the  story — as 
to  the  purporie  for  whicb  he  wanted  the  boat — was  the  true  one  ef\eral). 
He  had  been  assisting  aome  bankrupt  to  carry  off  his  effecrs.     Angry  at 
having  lieen  thus  deceived,  the  merchant  put  the  forks  in  his  pocket,  and 
set  oat  forthwith  on  his  way  to  Isaac's.     The  carpenter,  his  apprentice, 
and  his  housekeeper,  were  iu  the  workshop.    He  produced  the  forks. 
*<  These,"  said  he,  *<  are  what  you  have  lefk  in  my  lioat.    Did  you  use 
these  to  eat  your  &h  with?" 

The  three  were  visibly  embarrassed.  They  cast  stolen  glances  U)>on 
one  another;  no  one  ventured  to  speak.  The  housekeeper  first  recover- 
ed her  composure.  She  stammered  our — **  that  he  must  not  think  ill  of 
them;  that  her  master  had  only  been  assisting  some  people,  who  were 
leaving  the  town  quietly,  to  remove  their  furniture  and  enects."  As  the 
transaction  was  unquestionably  not  of  the  most  creditable  character, 
this  might  account  for  the  visible  embarrassment  they  betrayed;  when 
he  demanded,  however,  the  names  of  the  parties  whose  effects  they  had 
been  removing  no  answer  was  forthcoming.  The  carpenter  at  last  told 
him  be  was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  them  then,  but  that  he  should  learn 
them  afterwards.  All  three  pressingly  entreated  him  to  be  silent  as  to 
this  matter.  He  was  so;  but  in  the  mean  time  made  inquiry  quietly  as 
to  who  had  left  the  town,  though  without  success.  Shortly  after,  his 
journey  took  place,  and  the  transaction  had  worn  out  of  mind,  till  re- 
called to  his  recollection  on  bis  return,  when  he  was  made  aware  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  robbery;  and  forthwith  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  lay  at  the  bottorri  of  the  matter  some  shameful  plot  to  implicate 
the  innocent,  and  to  nhield  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  true  crimi- 
nals, namely,  Isaac  Van  C ,  his  apprentice,  and  housekeeper,  the 

leading  witnesses,  in  fact,  against  the  unfortunate  dragoon. 

The  criinitial  proceedings,  in  consequence  of  these  disclosures,  took  a 
completely  different  turn.  The  merchant  was  a  witness  entirely  above 
suspicion.  True,  there  was  only  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  eithei 
to  the  innocence  of  the  dragoon,  or  the  guilt  of  the  carpenter;  but  the 
moral  conviction  to  which  his  statement  gave  rise  in  the  mind  of  the 
judge  was  so  strong,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  issue  an  immediate  order 
for  the  arrest  of  the  carpenter  and  his  companions,  before  publicity 
should  bo  given  to  the  merchant's  disclnsures.  No  sooner  were  they 
apprehended,  than  a  strict  scrutiny  was  made  in  the  carpenter's  house. 

This  sncasure  wa^  attended  with  the  most  complete  success.     With 
the  exception  of  a  few  trifles,  the  whole  of  the  eficcts   which  had  been 
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abstracted  from  Madame  Aodrecbt's,  were  found  in  the  honse.  The 
examination  of  the  prisoners  produced  a  very  different  result  from  those 
of  Nicholas  and  his  comrades.  True,  they  denied  the  charges,  but  they 
did  so  with  palpable  confusion,  and  their  statements  abounded  in  the  ' 
grossest  contradictions  of  each  other  and  even  of  themselves.  Thej 
came  to  recriminations  and  mutual  accusations;  and  being  tj^reatened 
with  the  torture,  they  tit  last  offered  to  make  a  full  confession.  The 
substance  of  their  admissions  waft  as  follows: — 

Isaac  Van  C ,  his  apprentice,  and  his  hou8ekQe)>er,  were  the  real 

perpetrators  of  the  robbery  at  Madame  Andrecht's.  Who  had  first 
suggested  to  them  the  design,  does  not  appear  from  the  evidence.  Bat 
with  the  old  ladv's  house  and  its  arrangements  they  were  as  fully  ac- 
quainted as  the  dragoon.  The  apprentice,  when  formerly  in  the  service 
of  anothenjn aster,  had  wrought  in  it,  and  knew  every  corner  of  it  thor- 
oughly, jfaey  had  borrowed  the  boat  for  the  purpose  of  getting  acrpss 
the  canal  into  the  garden,  and  used  it  for  carry  mg  off  the  stolen  proper- 
ty, as  already  mentioned.  On  the  morning  wh^n  the  robbery  became 
public,  the  master  and  apprentice  had  mingled  with  the  crowd  to  learn 
what  reports  were  in  circulation  on  the  subject.  Among  other  things, 
the  apprentice  had  beard  that  the  wool-spinner's  wife  had  unhesitating- 
ly expressed  her  suspicions  against  the  Blue  Dragoon.  Of  this  he  in- 
formed his  comrades,  and  they  delighted  at  finding  so  convenient  a  scape- 
goat for  averting  danger  from  themselves,  forthwith  formed  the  infernal 
design  of  directing,  by  evjBry  means  in  their  power,  the  suspicions  of 
justice  against  the  innkeeper. 

The  apprentice  entered  the  drink  ing-rooni  of  the  innkeeper,  and 
called  for  some  schnaps,  at  the  same  time  asking  for  a  coal  ta  light  his 
pipe.  While  the  innkeeper  went  out  to  fetch  the  coal,  the  apprentice 
took  the  opportunity  of  slipping  the  widow's  memorandum-book,  which 
he  had  brought  in  his  pocket,  bet^wixt  the  drawers.  He  succeeded,  and 
the  consequences  followed  as  the  culprits  had  forseen;  the  house  was 
searched,  the  book  found,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  dragoon's  guilt 
established. 

If  these  confessions  were  to  be  trusted,  the  dragoon  and  his  familv 
seemed  exculpated  from  any  actual  participation  in  the  robbery.  Still, 
there  were  circumstances  which  these  confessions  did  not  clear  up;  some 
grave  points  of  doubt  remained  unexplained.  That  the  carpenter  had 
himself  pledged  the  silver  plate  with  the  wood-merchant,  without  hav- 
ing received  it  from  Nicholas,  was  now  likely  enough;  he  had  accused 
him,  probably,  only  to  screen  himself.  But  bow  came  Nicholas'  hand- 
kerchief to  be  found  by  the  side  of  the  hedge?  How  came  the  excise 
receipt,  which  belonged  to  him,  to  be  used  as  a  match  by  the  thieves? — 
The  carpenter  and  his  comrades  declared  that  as  to  these  facts  they 
knew  nothing;  and  as  they  had  now  no  inducement  to  conceal  the  truth, 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  their  statement  might,  in  these 
particulars,  be  depended  upon. 

The  suspicion  again  rose  that  other  accomplices  must  be  concerned  in 
the  affair;  and  the  subject  of  the  letter  from  the  corporal  who  had  de- 
serted, became  anew  the  subject  of  attention.  If  not  written  by  him- 
self, it  might  have  been  written  by  another  at  his  suggestion,  and  in  one 
way  or  other  it  might  have  a  connection  with  the  mysterious  subject  of 
the  robbery. 

In  fact,  while  the  proceedings  against  the  carpenter  and  his  associates 
were  in  progress,  an  incident  occured,  which  could  not  fail  to  awaken 
curiosity  and  attention  with  resard  to  this  letter.  The  schoolmaster  of 
a  village  about  a  league  from  the  town  presented  himself  before  the  an- 
torities,  exhibited  a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  nothing  appeared  but  the 
name  Joseph  Christian  Uuhler,  and  inquired  whether,  shortly  before,  a 
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letter  in  ihis  handwriting,  and  subecribed  with  this  name,  had  not  been, 
transmitted   to  the  court?    On  conaparing  the  handwriting  of  the  letter 
with  the  paper  exhibited  by  the  schoohnafiter,  it  was  unqueatiouable  that 
both  were  the  production  of  the  same  hand.  * 

The  atatement  of  ^the  schoolmaster  was  this: — 

lathe  villace  where  be  resided,  there  was  a  deaf  and  dumb  young 
man,  named  Henry  Hetehing,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  paribb  to  the 
MchoolmaiKter  for  board  and  education.  He  had  succeeded  in  impartinj; 
to  the  unfortunate  youth  the  art  of  writing;  so  perfectly,  indeed,  that  he 
Goold  communicate  with  any  one  by  means  of  a  slate  and  slate-pencil 
which  he  always  carried  about  with  nim.  He  also  wrote  so  fttir  a  hand, 
that  he  was  employed  by  many  persons,  and  even  sofnetimes  by  the  au- 
thorities, to  transcribe  or  copy  writings  for  them.  Some  time  before,  an 
unknown  person  had  ap|ieared  in  the  yillago,  had  inquired  alter  the 
deaf  and  dumb  young  man  in  the  schoolmaster's  absence,  and  had  taken 
him  with  him  to  the  alehouse  to  write  out  something  for  him.  The 
unknown  had  calle«l  for  a  private  room,  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
by  menuM  of  the  slate,  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  wanted  him  to 
make  a  clean  copy  of  the  draft  of  a  letter  which  he  produced.  Hecht- 
ing  did  so  at  once  without  suspicion.  Still,  the  contents  of  the  letter  ap- 
peared to  him  of  a  pecuJk  and  questionable  kind,  and  the  whole  de- 
meanor of  the  stranger  Winced  restlessness  and  anxiety.  When  be 
came,  however,  to  add  the  address  of  the  letter,  *'  'Jo  Herr  Van  der 

R ,  Burgomaster  ol*M ,"  he  hesitated  to  do  so,  and  yielded 

only  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  the  stranger,  who  paid  him  a  guhlen 
fer  his  trouble,  requesting  him  to  preserve  strict  silence  as  to  the  whole 
affiiir.  fli. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  young  man,  when  he  began  to  reflect  on  the  mat- 
ter, felt  nnore  and  more  convinced  that  he  had  unconsciously  been  made 
a  party  to  some  illegal  transaction.  H«  at  last  confessed  the  whole  to 
his  instructor,  who  at  onoe  perceived  that  there  existed  a  close  conoec- 
tioQ  between  the  incident  i\  hich  had  occured  and  the  criminal  procedure 
in  the  noted  case  of  the  robbery.  The  letter  of  the  corporal  had  al- 
ready flot  into  circulation  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  plainly  the  one 
which  his  pupil  had  been  employed,  to  copy.  The  schoolmaster,  at  his 
own  hand,  set  on  foot  a  small  preliminary  inquiry.  He  hastened  to  the 
innkeeper  of  the  village  inn,  and  asked  him  if  he  cculd  recollect  the 
stranger  who  some  days  before  bad  ordered  a  private  room  and  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  who  hud  been  for  some  time  shut  up  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb  lad.  The  host  remembered  the  circumstance,  but  did  not  know 
the  man.*  His  wife,  however,  recollected  that  she  had  seen  him  talking 
on  terms  oft  cordial  familiarity  with  the  corn-roiller,  Overblmk,  as  he 
was  resting  at  the  inn  with  his  carts.  The  schoolmaster  repaired  on  the 
spot  to  Overblink,  inquired  who  was  the  man  with  whom  he  had  cou- 
verseii  and  shaken  luuids  some  days  before -at  the  inn;  and  the  miller, 
without  much  hesitation,  answered,  that  he  remembered  the  day,  the 
circumstance,  and  the  man,  very  well;  and  that  the  latter  was  his  old 
acquaintance  the  baker,  H ,  from  the  town.  The  schoolmaster  has- 
tened to  lay  thesie  particulars  before  the  authorities. 

How,  then,  was  the  well-known  baker,  H ,  implicated  in  this 

affair,  which  seemed  gradually  to  be  expanding  itself  so  strangely?  The 
facts  as  to  the  robliery  itself  seemed  exhausted  by  the  confessions  of  the 
carpenter  and  his  associates.  They  alone  had  broken  into  the  house^ 
they  alone  had  carried  off  and  appropriated  the  stolen  articles.  And 
yet,  if  the  baker  was  entirely  unconnecteil  with  the  matter,  what  could 
be  his  motive  fur  mixing  himself  up  with  the  transaction,  and  writing 
letters  at  if  to  avert  suspicion  from  those  who  had  been  first  acctised? 
Was  his  motive  simply  compassion?  Was  he  aware  of  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  crimot  and  its  perpetrators?    Did  he  know  that  the  Blue 
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Dragoon  was  innocent?  But,  if  so,  why  employ  this  mysterious  and 
circuitous  mode  of  assistinx  him?  Why  resort  to  this  anxiouii  precau- 
tion of  employing  a  deaf  and  dumb  lad  as  his  amanuensis?  Why  such 
signs  of  restlessness  and  apprehension — such  anxious  injunctions  of 
silence?  Plainly  the  baker  was  not  entirely  innocent:  this  was  the  con- 
▼iction  left  on  the  minds  of  the  judges;  for  it  was  now  recollected  that 
this  baker  was  the  same  person  who,  on  the  morning  when  the  robbery 
was  detected,  had  contrived  to  make  his  way  into  the  house  along  with 
the  officers  of  juMice.  It  was  he  who  bad  lifted  from  the  ground  the 
match  containing  the  half-burnt  receipt,  and  handed  it  to  the  officers 
present.  His  excessive  zeal  bad  even  attracted  attention  before.  Had 
he,  then,  broken  into  the  house  independently  of  the  carpenter?  Had 
he,  too,  committed  a  robbery — and  was  he  agitated  by  the  fear  of  its  de- 
tection? But  all  the  stolen  articles  had  been  recovered,  and  all  of  them 
had  been  found  with  the  carpenter.  The  mystery,  for  the  moment, 
seemed  only  increased;  but  it  was  about  to  be  cleared  up  in  a  way  won- 
derful enough,  but  entirely  satisfactory. 

While  the  schoolmaster  and  the  miller  Overblink  were  detained  at  the 

council-chamber,  the  baker  H was  taken  into  custody.     A  long 

and  circumstantial  confession  was  the  resi^  to  the  particulars  of  which 
we  shall  immediately  advert.  From  bis  dnllosures,  a  warrant  was  also 
issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  woolspiiyier,  Leendert  Van  N— 
and  his  wife — the  same  who  had  at  first  circulated  the  reports  and  sus- 
picions against  the  dragoon;  and  who  had  afterwards  given  such  plausi- 
ble, and,  as  it  appeared,  such  frank  and  sincere  information  against  him 
before  the  court.  Both  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  making  off;  but 
the  pursuit  of  justice  was  successful — before  evening  they  were  brought 
back  and  committed  to  prison. 

The  criminal  procedure  now  proceeded  rapidly  to  a  close,  but  it  re- 
lated to  a  quite  different  matter  from  the  robbery.  This  third  aasocia- 
tion  of  culprits,  it  appeared,  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  carpenter  and 
his  comrades  as  these  had  with  the  dragoon  and  his  inmates.  But  for 
the  house-breaking,  in  which  the  persons  last  arrested  had  no  share,  the 
real  crime  in  which  they  were  concerned  would,  in  all  human  probabil- 
ity, never  have  seen  the  light. 

The  following  disclosures  were  the  result  of  the  confessions  of  the 
guilty,  and  of  the  other  witnesses  who  were  examined. 

On  the  evening  of  the  39th  June,  there  were  assembled  in  the  low 

and  dirty  chamber  of  the  woolspinner,  Leendert  Van  N ,  a  party 

of  card-players.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  this*  quarter  of 
the  town  was  in  a  great  measure  inhabited  by  the  disreputable  portion 
of  the  public— only  a  few  houses,  like  those  of  Madame  Andrcebt,  being 
occupied  by  the  better  classes.  The  ffamblers  were  the  Corporal  Rub- 
ier, of  the  company  of  Le  Lery,  then  lying  in  garrison  in  the  place,  the 

master  baker  H  ,  and  the  host  himself,  Leendert  Van  N , 

The  party  were  old  acquaintances;  they  hated  and  despised  each  other, 
but  a  community  of  interests  and  pursuits  drew  them  together. 

The  baker  and  corporal  had  been  long  acquainted;  the  former  baked 
the  bread  for  the  earrison  company,  the  latter  had  the  charge  of  receiv- 
in|;  it  from  him.  ^he  corporal  had  soon  detected  various  frauds  com- 
mitted by  the  baker,  and  gave  the  baker  the  choice  of  denouneing  them 
to  the  commandiuff  officer,  or  sharing  with  him  the  profits  of  the  fraud. 
The  baker  naturaFly  chose  the  latter,  but  hated  the  corporal  as  much  as 
he  feared  him;  while  the  latter  made  him  continually  feel  how  complete- 
Jy  he  considered  him  in  his  power. 

A  still  deadlier  enmitv  existed  between  the  corporal  and  the  wool- 
spinner and  bis  wife.  The  latter  had  formerly  supplied  the  garrison 
with  gaiters  and  other  articles  of  clothing,  and  he  bad  reason  to  believe 
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the  corporal  had  been  the  means  of  depriving  him  of  this  comniMsion, 
by  which  he  suffered  materially.  But  the  corporal  had  still  a  good  deal 
in  hia  power;  he  might  be  the  means  of  procuring  other  orders,  and  it 
was  necessary,  therefore,  tu  suppress  any  appearance  of  irration,  and 
even  to  appear  to  court  his  favor. 

Such  an  association  as  that  which  subsisted  among  these  comrades, 
where  each  hates  and  suspects  the  other,  and  nothing  but  the  tie  of  a 
conomon  interest  unites  them,  can  never  be  of  long  duration.  The  mo- 
ment is  sure  to  arrive  when  the  spark  falls  upon  the  mine  which  has 
been  so  long  prepareil,  aiid  the  explosion  takes  place,  the  more  fearful 
the  longer  it  has  been  <le]ayed. 

These  worthy  associates  were  playing  cards  on  the  evening  above 
mentioned ;  they  quarrelled  ;  and  the  quarre!  became  more  and  more 
embittered.  The  long-suppressed  hatrecf  on  the  part  of  the  baker  and 
the  woolspinner  burst  forth.  The  corporal  retorted  in  terms  equally 
offensive  ;  be  applied  to  them  the  epithets  which  they  deserved.  From 
words  they  proceeded  to  blows^  and  deadly  weapons  were  laid  hold  of 
on  both  sides.  But  two  male  toes  and  a  female  fury,  arrayed  on  one 
aide,  were  too  much  even  for  a  soldier.  The  corporal,  seized  and  pin- 
loatd  from  behind  by  the  woman,  fell  under  the  blows  of  the  wool- 
spinner. As  yet  the  baker  bad  rather  hounded  on  the  others  than  actu- 
ally interfered  in  the  scuffle  ;  but  when  the  corporal,  stretched  on  the 
ground,  and  his  head  bleeding  from  a  blow  on  the  corner  of  the  table, 
which  he  had  received  in  falling,  began  to  utter  loud  curses  against 
them,  and  to  threaten  them  all  with  public  exposure — partiAularly  that 
deceitful  scoundrel  the  baker — the  latter,  prompted  either  by  fear  or 
hatred,  whispered  to  the  woolspinner  and  his  wife  that  now  was  the 
time  to  make  an  end  of  him  at  once ;  aud  that  if  they  did  not  they 
were  ruined. 

The  deadly  counsel  was  adopted  :  they  fell  upon  the  corporal ;  with 
a  few  blows  life  was  extinct  ;  the  corpse,  swimming  in  blood,  lay  at 
their  feet.  The  deed  was  irrevocable  ;  all  three  had  shared  in  it ;  all 
were  alike  guilty,  and  had  the  same  reason  to  tremble  at  the  terrors  of 
the  law.  With  the  body  still  warm  at  their  feet,  they  entered  into  a 
solemn  mutual  engagement  to  be  true  to  each  other  ;  to  preserve  invi- 
olable secrecy  as  to  tne  crime;  and  to  extinguish,  so  far  as  in  them  lay, 
every  trace  of  its  commission. 

On  the  night  of  the  murder,  they  had  devised  no  plan  for  washing  out 
the  blood,  and  removing  the  body,  which  of  course  required  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  so  that  the  disappearance  of  Rubier  might  cause  no  suspicion. 
The  terrors  of  conscience,  and  the  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of 
their  crime,  had  too  completely  occupied  their  minds  for  the  moment. 
The  next  morning,  however,  they  met  a^ain  at  the  woolspinner's  bouse 
to  arrange  their  plans.  Suddenly  a  noise  was  heartl  in  the  street — it 
was  the  commotion  caused  by  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  the  robbery 
at  Madame  Andrecht's.  The  culprits  stood  pale  and  confounded. 
What  was  niOre  probable  than  that  an  immediate  search  in  pursuit  of 
the  robbers,  or  of^  the  stolen  articles,  would  take  place  into  every  house 
of  this  suspected  and  disreputable  quarter.  The  woolspinner's  house 
was  next  to  that  which  had  been  robbed;  the  flooring  was  at  that  mo- 
ment wet  with  blood  ;  the  body  of  the  murdered  corpora],  lay  in  the 
cellar.  Immediate  measures  must  be  resorted  to,  to  stop  the  apprehend- 
ed search,  till  time  could  be  found  for  removing  the  bo<iy. 

The  object,  then,  was  to  give  to  the  authorities  such  hints  as  should 
induce  them  to  pass  over  the  bouses  of  the  baker  and  the  wool-spinner. 
The  wool-spinner's  wife  had  the  merit  of  devising  the  infernal  project 
which  occurred  to  them.  The  Blue  Dragoon  was  to  be  the  victim. 
A  robbery  had  taken  place.     Why  might  be  not  have  been  the  crimi- 
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nal  ?  He  had  often  scaled  the  hedi?e— had  often  entered  the  bouse  at 
night  during  his  courtship.  Bui  then  a  corroborating  circumstafMe 
might  be  required  to  ground  the  suspicion.  It  was  supplied  by  the 
possession  of  a  handkerchief  which  he  bad  accidentally^  dropt  in  her 
house,  and  which  she  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  restore  to  him 
It  might  be  placed  in  any  spot  they  thought  fit,  and  the  first  links  in  the 
chain  of  suspicion  were  clear. 

The  invention  of  the  baker  came  to  the  aid  of  the  woolspinner's 
wife.    One  token  was  not  enough  ;  a  secrfnd  proof  of  the  presence  of 
the  dragoon  in  Madame  Andrechi's  house  must  be  devised.     The  baker 
had,  one  day,  been  concluding  a  bargain  with  a  peasan.  before  the  house 
of  the  dragoon.     He  required  a  bit  of  p.iper  to  make  some  calculation, 
and  asked  the  host  for  some,   who  handed  him  an  old  excse  permit, 
telling  him  to  make  his  calculations  on  the  back.     This  scrap  of  Daner 
the  biker  still  had  in  his  pocket-book.    This  would  undoubiediv  com- 
promise the  dragoon.     But  then  it  bore  the  name  and  handwriiin^  of 
the  baker  on  the  back.    This  portion  of  it  was  accordingly  burnt  -the 
date  and  the  signature  of  the  <  xcise  oflicer  were  enough  tor  the  diabol- 
ica  purpose  it  was  intended  to  eflfect.     it  was  tolled   up  into  a  match 
and  deposited  by  the  baker  (who,  as  already  said,  had  contrired  to' 
make   his  way  along  with   the  police  into  the  house)  upon  the  floor 
where  he  pretended  to  find  it,  and  deliver  it  to  the  authorities 

The  machinations  of  these  wretches  were  unconsciously  assisted  bv 
those  ofthe  carpenter  and  his  confederates.  The  suspicion  which  the 
handkeij^ief  and  the  match  had  originated,  the  finding  of  th^  pocket- 
book  within  the  house  ofthe  dragoon  appeared  to  confirm  and  complete 
--an  accidental  concurrence  of  two  independent  plots,  both  resortid  to 
from  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  and  having  in  view  the  same 
internal  object. 

But  this  object,  so  far  as  conce  ned  the  baker  and  the  woolsDinner 
had  been  too  effectUHly  attaine,!.  They  had  wished  to  excite  susS 
against  Nicholas,  only  with  the  view  of  gainlne  time  to  remnv^  tS 
corpse,  and  efface  the  traces  of  the  murder!    This  had  l^^effmed- 

remorse  at  the  idea  that  an  innocent  person  should  be  thereby  broueht 
to  ruin.  The  strange  intervention  o^chance-the  fiiidmir  of  the  S 
et-book.  the  accusation  by  th,  carpenter,  filled  them  with  awcret  teV^r  • 
they  trembled  ;  their  consciences  again  awoke.  The  though  oHhe' 
torture,  which  awai;ed  the  unfortunate  innkeeper,  struck  them  with 
horror.  It  was  not  the  ordinary  fear  of  euiltv  men  afrai  I  «f  JS  ^• 
closures  of  on  accomplice-for  the  dragoon  kn^wnothfni  L  u 
«y  nothing  to  compromise  them-it  war.  feern^imlSfed  by  Td? 
dTyo^r^ve^rf 'ht  fatr"  ""^^''""'^ '"  •"•!-«  .^em^to^  t'^ei'r?:' 

They  met,  they  consulted  as  to  their  nlnn«      A  o^ho».<.  ^^  j 

them  which  orom^sed  to  serve  a  douWe  pu'rpos;-f/?hi"rdT/:lht 
be  obtained  for  Nicholas,  while  at  the  same  time  it  S  be  madS  §?« 
means  of  permanently  ensurioz  their  own  ujifBtv  -rZ,  ".  ^ 
murdered  Corporal  Rihler  in  Another  qua"ter,  a^d  to  charirh  m  whh 
the  guilt  of  the  robbery,  mieht  serve  both  pAh.  i.  *  i!™  *"^, 
ejc-rK,  to  Nicholas  ;  itJccouK^^he'dLp^tance'^rfl^^^ 

,^! Tm  '  '""".  *"''"''  !;«P'-«««'««J  him  as  alive,  as  tL  ,,erpe,ra?or  of 
the  roblHjry,  and  as  a  deserter  flying  to  another  country  -which  tW 
thought  would  very  naturally  put  a%top  to  all  fur?h7r  Injury  aS 

had  been  satisfied   to  allow  the  proposed  Zleri^^^^^oJi^^Z 
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woolspinner'a  wife,  as  she  ofTered,  to  be  tnken  by  her  to  Rotterdam, 
and  put  into  the  post,  suspicion  could  hardly  have  been  awakened 
against  tbetn  ;  the  handwriting  of  the  woman,  who  had  seldom  occasion 
to  use  the  pen,  would  have  Men  unknown  to  the  burgomaster  or  the 
court.  The  deaf  and  dumb  youth,  to  whom  they  resorted  as  their 
copyist,  betrayed  them:  step  by  step  they  were  traced  out — and.  be- 
tween fear  and  hope,  a  full  confession  was  at  last^ztorted  from  them. 
Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  the  parties  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  house-breaking  as  well  as  in  the  murder,  and  carried 
into  effect  against  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  woolsoinner's 
wife,  who  died  during  her  Imprisonment.  The  woolspinner  alone  ex- 
hibited any  signs  of  penetence. 


IfOve's  Forebodings* 

•T  ms.   B.  J.    LBWIS. 

Wi  fear  that  tbe  pale  monarch  of  the  tomb 
Hath  cast  bla  mantle  o'er  thy  wastinf  ftume ; 

Hope  promined  that  the  loos  departed  bloom 
Of  roaeate  health  ahould  feed  anew  lile'a  flame  ! 

We  watched  to  aee  Ita  dawnlnf  in  thine  eye, 
Ita  blush  upon  thy  Up  and  cheek  once  more, 

But  even  hope  hath  whispered,  he  must  die, 
While  grier*  full,- troubled  fountain  runneth  o'er ! 

We  fondly  thought  the  balmy  aonthem  air 
Blest  by  the  great  Physician,  would  restore 

Thy  fast-decaying  strength  j  but  now  the  prayer 
Of  Aill  submission  from  our  hearts  we  pour. 

We  leave  thee  with  thy  Ood  !  If  hfa  kind  hand 
Will  lead  ihee  gently  to  the  gate  of  death. 

It  shall  be  opened  by  an  angel  band. 
Ready  to  ahield  thee  from  the  world's  cold  breath! 

The  light  now  feebly  struggling  throngh  the  cloud, 
Grows  brighter  as  earth's  trembling  pilgrims  p 

Nearer  its  daaJing  source.    Since  Jesua  bowed 
His  sinless  head  in  death«— e'en  death  can  bless. 


ARTICLE  XLVI. 

The  Model   GeBtleman. 

Hk  never  broke  a  bank.  He  has  never  been  known  to  dress  up  as 
a  sportsman  or  Jockey;  or  try  practical  jokes  on  watermen,  or  emp^ 
flour-bags  on  chimney-sweeps.  He  shuns  cross-barred  trowsers,  horti- 
cultural scarfs,  over-grown  pins,  and  can  wear  a  waistcoat  without  a 
cable's  length  of  gold  chain  aronnd  it.  ^is  linen  is  not  illustrated,  but 
beautifully  clean.  He  never  does  **a  little  discounting,'.'  nor  lends  his 
hand  to  "  flying  a  kite."  His  averBion  for  a  Gent  is  softened  by  pity. 
He  can  look  at  a  lady  without  the  nid  of  an  eye-glass.  He  allows  a 
performer  to  talk  louder  than  himself  at  the  theatre,  and  does  not  spring 
on  the  stage  if  there  is  a  row  a^t  the  opera.  He  abhors  a  lie  as  he  does 
a  sheriflr*a  officer.    He  is  not  prodigal  of  oaths,  and  is  equally  sparing 
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of  perfume.  He  does  uot  borrow  his  English  from  the  stables,  and  neF- 
er  puts  bin  lips  throug^i  a  fashionable  course  of  lisping.  He  is  not  too 
proud  to  walk,  or  to  carry  an  umbrella  if  it  rains  and  never  waltzes  in 
spurs  nf^er  supper,  even  in  uniform.  He  never  bets  beyond  bis  means, 
and  is  not  fond  of  playing  high  at  cards.  He  never  ruined  a  young 
man — to  say  nothing  worse.  He  never  bows  scrupulously,  even  to  an 
inferior.  He  never  shrinks  from  an  I.  O.  U.,  nor  is  afraid  of  a  bill, 
nor  seized  with  a  audden  shortness  of  memory  at  the  sieht  of  an  old 
friend,  whose  coat  i%  not  so  young  as  it  used  to  be.  He  has  never  prov- 
ed his  cowardice  by  fighting*  a  duel,  giving  satisfaction  always  in  a  more 
gentlemanly  way,  He  pays  for  his  clothes,  disdaining  to  wear  bis  tail- 
or's in  consideration  of  valuable  introductions,  his  horses  too,  are  bia 
own,  and  not  purchased  of  his  friends,  by  a  series  of  profitable  exchan- 
ges. He  is  not  madly  attached  to  the  billiard-rooms,  nor  is  he  seen  at 
Casinos.  He  locks  up  bis  copcj^uests  in  his  own  heart,  and  his  love- 
letters  in  bis  desk,  rarely  disclosing  either  to  his  roost  intimate  friends. 
He  does  not  bully  his  servants,  nor  joke  with  them,  nor  cut  a  man  be- 
cause his  father  was  in  trade.  He  is  not  obsequious  to  a  lord,  nor  does 
be  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the  aristocracy,  knowing  that  a  man's  nobility 
does  not  depend  entirely  upon  his  title,  however  old  and  unstained  it 
may  be.  He  travels  to  enioy  himself  and  does  not  attempt  to  crash 
poor  foreigners  with  English  gol<l  or  pride.  He  values  a  thing  not  b^ 
jts  price,  but  by  its  real  value.  He  does  not  think  it  essentia]  to  bia 
reputation  to  keep  late  hours, to  pulldown  sign  boards,  beat  policemeo, 
and  beseige  toll-keepers  during  the  night.  He  has  no  such  love  for 
door-knockers  as  to  mduce  him  to  collect  them.  He  is  not  facetious 
with  waiters,  or  given  to  knock  down  a  cabman  by  way  of  settling  a 
fare.  He  is  not  afraid  of  laughing  if  he  is  amuned,  even  in  public,  or 
of  handing  down  an  old  lady,  with  a  turban  to  dinner.  He  likes  quiet, 
but  does  not  hate  children,  and  thinks  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
not  worth  the  bribery  and  continual  riot.  He"  never  was  the  hero  of 
any  wager,  riding,  running,  rabing,  rowing,  eating,  or  swimming,  and 
does  not  know  a  single  prize-fighter.  He  is  unobtrusive  in  bis  dress, 
and  very  retired  in  bis  jewelry,  and  has  an  hatred  for  a  white  hat  with 
a  black  band,  or  other  violent  contradictions,  either  in  dretss  or  conver- 
sation. He  is  generous,  but  does  not  give  grand  dinners  and  expenaiTe 
suppers  to  persons  he  does  not  know  or  care  about.  He  lends  money; 
and  if  he  borrows  any  he  makes  a  strange  practice  of  returning  it.  He 
rarely  speaks  bis  mind,  and  is  very  timid  in  rushing  into  a  quarrel.  He 
is  a  uivorite  with  the  ladies,  but  does  not  put  too  much  starch  into  his 
politeness,  or  too  much  sugar  into  his  compliments.  In  matters  of 
scandal  he  is  dumb,  if  not  exactly  deaf,  and  as  to  rumors,  he  believes 
only  half  (the  hinder  half,^  of  what  be  hears.  He  is  not  prejudiced 
himself,  but  has  a  kind  toleration  for  the  prejudices  of  others.  His 
golden  rule  is  never  to  hurt  the  f  elinp  of  anybody,  or  to  injure  a  liv- 
ing creature  by  word  or  deed.  All.his  actions  all  his  sentiments,  are 
shaped  to  this  noble  end  ;  and  he  dies  as  he  lives,  sans  peuret  ««iu  rt' 
proach.    This  is  the  Model  Gentleman. — Funth, 


Anecdote — Alexandeb  Glen. — That  gentleman,  during  the  French 
war,  had  treated  some  FreTicb  and  Indian  prisoners  with  great  kindness, 
and  took  much  pains  to  render  them  comfortable.  And  when  tbe 
French  and  Indians  came  to  attack  Scbenectaciy,  the  commander  of  the 
expedition  gave  strict  orders  not  to  molest  Mr.  Glen's  family  or  property 
which  was  faithfully  observed. 
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ARTICLE  XLVII. 
Visit  to  the  Eastern  Penitentianr  of  PeBBSylTania. 

BT  BEV.   4.   C.   THOMAS,      t 

My  rBiEBD  Miera  Busch  and  myself  visited  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
located  on  Cherry  Hill,  in  the  latter  part  of  January  last.  In  conse- 
quence of  my  friend'H  personal  acquaintance  with  the  worthy  Quaker 
Warden,  together  with  roy  being  a  public  man,  we  had  special  opportu- 
Dities  for  investigation.  Perhaps  also  a  natural  sprinkling  of  my  famil- 
iar thee  and  thouy  when  addressing  my  ancient  brethren,  had  something 
to  do  in  the  case.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  pn  sented  our  hearty  thanks  in 
leaving  the  premises,  for  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  information  of  a 
very  gratify mg  character,  by  personal  inspection  of  all  departments  of 
the  institution. 

What  we  Isaw  and  otherwise  learned  during  our  visit,  I  related  at  a 
meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  Missionary  Society,  held  in  Brooklyn  in  Februa- 
ry, and  repeated  subsequently  to  a  large  gathering  in  the  Lombard  St. 
session  Room.  The  interest  evinced  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  ex- 
pressed in  conversation,  induces  a  hope  that  a  publication  in  pant  of 
the  main  inciilents  of  observation,  may  prove  instructive  and  otherwise 
acceptable.    Before  proceeding,  let  me  narrate  a 

SINOULAB  CASK  OF  MOHOMAHIA. 

A  young  Englishnmn,  named  Harding,  came  to  Philadelphia  a  few 
years  ago,  and  made  application  to  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  to 
be  received  and  treated  in  all  respects  as  a  convict.  He  was  very  gen- 
teel in  both  dress  and  manner,  had  manifestly  received  more  than  an  or- 
dinary education^  and  was  familiar  with  Miss  Martineau  andotlier  Eng- 
lish writers  on  Prison  Discipline.  His  object,  as  he  expreMseckit,  was 
to  test  by  his  own  experience  the  effeoiB  of  separate  confinement  on 
body  and  mind.    His  application  was  rejected. 

Next  he  preferred  a  similar  request  to  the  Warden  of  the  Moyarnen- 
sing  Prison,  and  on  being  refused,  quietly  stated  that  if  he  could  not  be 
admitted  without,  he  would  commit  some  breach  of  law  in  order  to  gain 
his  end!  In  vain  was  he  reasoned  with — he  had  made  up  his  mind — - 
and  the  authorities  might  choose  between  receiving  him  at  his  own  re- 
quest, or  by  sentence  of  a  Magistrate! 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Mayor.  "  If  you  threaten  to  commit 
an  offence  against  the  laws,  I  shall  Ik  obliged  to  commit  you." 

"Very  good,  sir;  that  is  precisely  what  I  wish,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Can  you  find  bail  for  your  observance  of  the  laws.'"  said  the  Mayor. 

"  No  sir — and  if  I  could,  I  would  not.     I  wish  to  go  to  prison." 

Whereupon  a  commitment  was  made  out — Harding  expressed  his 
thanks  for  the  kindness,  and  was  committed  to  the  cell 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  yet  it  is.a  fact,  that  fur  eighteen  consecu- 
tive months  he  persisted  in  l)eing  treated  precisely  as  acriminHl!  The 
patience  of  the  Warden  being  exhausted  by  this  singular  inhuman  per- 
sistence, he  demanded  that  the  cell  should  be  vacated,  and  Harding  de- 
parted. 

Not  however  was  he  satisfied.  Being  paid  a  draft  for  £10  sterling 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  England,  he  roamed  nbout  Phila- 
delphia a  few  weekH,  and  then  renewed  his  application  to  be  admitted 
as  a  convict  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  He  had  tried  Moyamensing, 
he  said,  and  now  he  wished  to  try  Cherry  Hill! 
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^  The  Warden  coneulted  the  Directors  and  also  the  ofEcers  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Sons  of  St.  George,  and  by  advice  received  Harding  on  the 
footing  of  a  criminal,  for  experiment.  His  health  gave  way,  and  in  a 
little  more  than  two  months  he  consented  to  leave  the  cell  and  officiate  as 
a  clerk.    He  was  an  admirable  penman  and  accountant. 

About  that  period  there  was  much  excitement  in  the  public  prints,  oe- 
easioned  by  the  death  of  a  convict  in  Sing  Sing  Prison,  by  reason,  as  it 
was  alledged,  of  terrible  corporeal  punishment.  Harding  was  now  ex- 
tremely solicitous  to  try  Sing  Sing.  "  It  must  be  a  curious  place,*'  said 
he:  "I  should  like  to  try  their  peculiar  discipline !" 

To  accomplish  this  nurpose,  he  wrote  to  his  father  in  England  for 
funds.  The  Warden  ielt  justified  in  withoMinff  the  letters;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  months,  the  young  man  was  persuaded  to  return  to  his  kin- 
dred. His  passage  was  paid,  and  the  money  afterwards  refunded  by 
the  father,  accompanied  by  his  most  grateful  acknowledgements  to  May- 
or Swift,  the  Wardens  of  the  Prisons,  the  officers  of  the  St.  George's 
Society,  &c.,  for  kindness  manifested  to  his  son.  The  character  of  the 
latter  was  above  reproach — but  business,  friends,  home,  and  all  other 
charnos,  were  swallowed  up  by  Monomania  on  the  subject  of  Prison 
Discipline. 

1  gathered  the  proceeding  facts  from  the  Letter  Book  and  Letter  Files 
of  my  friends  the  Dallets  of  the  Elijah  branch — the  senior  of  whom, 
now  aeparted,  was  President  of  the  St.  George's  Society,  and  actively 
interested  himself  in  tho  welfare  of  the  young  man. 

PBHITBHTIART  ARRAV6KMKRT8. 

The  quadrangular  plot  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  institution,  and 
included  by  massive  walls,  is  nine  acres  in  area.  It  is  only  by  taking 
the  range  of  a  continuous  projection  near  the  base  of  the  wall,  that  the 
eye  is  disposed  to  allow  so  ^reat  measurement  to  the  premises. 

Connoted  with  the  massive  entrance  are  the  rooms  for  the  Warden's 
dwelling — though  of  this  we  took  no  note,  nor  indeed  of  any  architectu- 
ral dispay,  or  anything  else  not  directly  connected  with  the  purpose  of 
the  establishment. 

Suppose  a  great  f^heel,  with  six  or  eight  large  spokes,  but  without  an 
outer  circle,  laid  hdrizontally  on  the  grounds  comprehended  within  the 
Penitentiary  walls.  The  hub  shall  represent  an  open  office,  in  the 
centre — and  the  spokes,  so  many  corridorb,  each  having  two  rows  of 
cells  on  either  hand,  one  row  above  another — the  communication  to  the 
upper  ranges  being  by  a  suitable  gallery. 

You  have  now  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  plan  of  the  building,  and  you 
perceive  that  a  sentinel  placed  in  that  central  office,  would  command  a 
view  of  every  inner  cell-door  in  the  edifice,  by  merely  turning  round! 

This  great  wheel  with  spokes  ending  abruptly,  has  no  connection  with 
the  enclosing  wall  of  the  grounds.  The  angles  of  open  earth  between 
the  sftokes  are  devoted  to  gardens,  in  which  invalid  prisoners  are  sepa- 
rately allowed  to  work  in  suitable  weather,  at  the  discretion  of  the  phy- 
sician. In  foul  weather,  and  in  winter,  a  large  green  house,  filled  with 
choice  plants  and  flowers,  and  kept  always  at  a  comfortable  tempera- 
ture, is  substituted.^  It  is  certainly  a  humane  aiKi  Christian  arrange- 
ment; and  we  know  "of  nothing  better  calculated  to  refresh  an  invalid 
prisoner,  and  withal  to  touch  the  springs  of  penitence  in  the  soul,  than 
separate  communion  with  the  green  and  flowering  things  of  Nature. 
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ARTICLE  XLVIII. 
Iiaara  Brldcman. 

BY  MRS.  I.    W.   PARHIIAM. 

Jdin6^Ttv''J^'!Z!'"!t?  ^  "J'"**  "'*'  '""•"P''  "f  """nail  affection 
MM  innrmity  ow  olMtnelea,  and  more  espec  a  y  when  theae  are  exerw 

tnDotea  of  haman  ty.    Hence  the  admiration  and  pleasure  that  thrill  ua 

we^    Inl'«  i::::^?  ";  comm..nitiea  purer,  nobler,  or  jfreater  th^  thj 

^'ue  «  r Jkln-^L  h""  P"""***  '?  "■*  ."'•««»<=«  «'  man,  when  hi. 
Iw  ,k„    °"?'*  .^'  hw  capacity  of  creating,  developing,  or  enjoying 

S^  '«moL'mV„"f  L'if  T'"'":?''  P""^'  worthy"of  admimiS;  wh  J V^? 
Swe  toKendk    *'"'*'''"••'•  ""'•"« «««»"  "•  moat  pun,ly  contrib- 

.kJ  *■*  ,''««"""<'tive  man  U  no  longer  the  hero  of  the  world  or  at  heat 

St'siniiiniZiT '^'"™  '"'n»*'-i'"  «'«'«trn:dor?hris 

SS  worker  fi??K^  t"  "?"!'••  9"'"  *«■<'  «  »••«  "dvocate  of  ffoSrf, 
ST  r»d  in  .n  K- '  '•"  "•"*  «''''8'"«»»  'he  ignorant,  ennoblea  the  deirad- 

2S™te  min  i. .?  •?  '-r,  P*''''.*'''^-  T*"*  Rowing  tendency  thue  to 
tTwT^S  »T!h..  Ki"  '  "'■')"".«  **'.«.  ^'''d''  "•"'  the  higl)  .hall  be  brought 
ST™  of  ill  H'H^i"  '^."•M-  W"  begin  to  find  our  nobility  amongSe 
tofi!i  ,K*.^  ^^''' .""  '•?"«"*  "'<>'•'«" fo'  »»«•  happine*  oY  man;  «id 
rime  ave  .3r.h"  T  "'^  '""''"«•«"'  «"<«  V^^  air.houtiogTn  th*e!Sd 

r'ir.;f'bJ.^",  tV^qu^  '^'  """"  "''•  "•»'•  J-'^'y  —"'-I 

hoS^maT  milioi?!lf "  '""',''  u*"".*  """"'"W  «  "W"  ««a.  conquered,  or 
^hbM^L  n^cZ^I  •"^'f'".  '".'••1  »PP«wed,  than  how  much  love, 
fcvor^  lS!.'.Ki  ,«  •  ""< '"teST'ty  be  ha.  ahown  in  enabling  Mme  le.^ 
STml?.,.  ^7!^  *"  "Pprehend  the  truth,  apparent  to  hi.  acute  under! 
t^lHi'  ^*""*  ««1"«'««eJ  with  the  facte  which  delight  hi.  mind- 
ThV"  TrnTt'hi"  ""'  ^'T  'V'"'*'''"'  view.  God  an*!!  hi.  w™S: 
not  hf^hr^o?.  W^''  "^  '"^  ***'°  "<"•''*  "'•'"'  »•«  brethren  greater. 

thelSfht  whi^p  J*"""'/",  'r""*'  """^  ''"«"«  »«  'to  darkened  rec«La 

T^^lZi^l^^^T'''^^  "•'*"•''*  """»«e"y  illuminate  them, 
one  M  «1v?^a  ,h„    .i^*  unfortunate  being,  who  are  here  reprewnted,  the 

r?2i"e*men£  -n.?"  "  '!fT'''.«  *•«''»«!<»»  «  o-e  of  ihe«. latteilday 
^hievemeuu    and  ,.  more  difficult  one  will  not<ioon  tiy  the  ingenuity 

So     She  wZhpn  ''^r"  ""  5'""*'"  '•  «*•"  'nwiftlon  elevefyea^ 
S^'the  Dur^  ^f  •.  *•"  y?*'*  y*^  "»•  '*''«"  ^'-  «««'•  «»«k  »•••• «  charge 
F™!n'^.hi^»    i?"*iy'"'°K  *'"'  «<'"catioo  of  her  mind.  ' 

•vuX,  i?  hir.;P'';-.^"''*'5  ^''P*""  •">  ""^  beat  and  mo.t  intererting 
now  could  the  use  of  language  be  taught  her?    Take  Dr.  Howe',  an- 

S^oe^Tor  to  ^SXr  .h'^^  ""r'  't'W'He  which  .he  had  .l««d/her«,lf 
ii.  tu  g,'^"  L1?ltd«  «f  I  .f  "''J:  "'"•"'y  l«n«"ge  ia  common  u«.:  that 
Piiw  b«r  idirf  fK» -.:  f  °  '•'»••».  by  the  combin.r.on  of  which  she  might  toi- 
^'n^b^J^^r''::^'*^'"'^.*  .-d  condition  of  exi.tenc.  of  «ny 
very  diffi-aU  b«  yi?^  ^■'l'^"  «a.y  bnt  very  ineffootual;  the  latter  .eemea 
SW:^  '     •~»'»P''^««I.  very  •ffectn.l;  I  determined,  therefore  u>  try 
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The  first  experiments  were  made  by  taking  articles  in  common  nse,  such  as 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  keys,  &c.,  and  pe<^C  upon  them  labels  with  their  names 
printed  in  raised  letters.  These  she  felt  of  very  carefnlly,  and  soon,  of  oonfsc* 
distincnbhed  that  the  crooked  lines  $p  o  on,  difiered  as  mnch  from  the  crooked 
lines  i  e  y,  A9  the  spoon  differed  from  the  key  in  form. 

Hitherto,  the  process  had  been  mechanical,  and  the  success  about  as  greet  as 
teaching  a  very  knowing  dog,  a  variety  of  tricks.  The  poor  child  liad  sat  in  mnte 
amazement,  and  patiently  imitated  every  thing  her  teacher  did;  but  now  thetmh 
began  to  flash  upon  her — her  intellect  began  to  work—ehe  perceived  that  here  wae 
a  way  by  which  she  could  herself  make  up  a  sign  of  any  thing  that  wan  in  ber 
own  mind,  and  show  ir  to  another  mind,  and  at  once  her  countenance  lighted  up 
with  a  human  expression  :  it  was  no  longer  a  dog,  or  parrot, — it  was  an  immortai . 
spirit,  esgerly  seizing  upon  a  new  link  of  onion  wiih  other  spirits  !  I  could  al- 
most fix  upon  the  moment  when  this  truth  dawned  upon  her  mind,  and  spread  its 
light  to  her  countenance.  I  saw  that  the  great  obstacle  was  overcome,  and  that 
henceforward  nothing  but  patient  and  persevering,  though  plain  and  stiaigfatforward 
effoita  were  to  be  usid. 

The  result,  thus  far,  is  quickly  related,  and  eaaily  conceived. ;  but  not  eo  nae 
the  process ;  for  many  weeks  of  apparently  unprofitable  labor  were  passed  befine 
it  was  effected. 

When  it  was  said  above,  that  a  sign  was  made,  it  was  wteoded  to  say.  that  the 
action  was  performed  by  ber  teacher,  she  feeling  of  his  haada,  and  imitating  the 
motion. 

The  next  step  was  to  procure  a  act  of  metal  types,  with  the  different  letteie 
of  the  alphabet  cast  upon  their  ends;  also  a  board,  in  which  were  aquare  holes, 
into  which  ahe  could  set  the  types,  so  that  only  the  letters  on  their  ends  conkl  be 
felt  above  the  surface. 

Then,  on  any  article  being  handed  to  her,  for  instance,  a  pencil,  or  a  watcht 
she  would  select  the  component  letters,  and  arrange  them  on  her  board,  and  read 
ihem  with  apparent  pleasure. 

She  was  exercised  for  several  weeks  in  this  way  until  her  vocabulary  became 
extensive  ;  and  then  the  important  step  was  taken  of  teaching  her  how  to  repre- 
sent the  different  letters  by  the  position  of  her  fingers,  instead  ^  the  cumbrous  ap- 
paratus of  the  board  and  types.  She  accomplished  this  speedily  and  easily,  for 
her  intellect  had  begun  to  work  in  aid  of  her  teacher,  and  her  progress  was  rapid. . 

This  was  the  period,  about  three  months  after  she  had  commenced,  that  the 
first  report  of  her  case  was  made,  in  which  it  is  atated  that  '*  she  has  iost  learned 
the  roanoat  alphabet,  as  used  by  the  deaf  mutes,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  delight  and 
wonder  to  see  how  rapidly,  correctly,  and  eagerly,  she  goes  on  with  her  labora. 
Her  teacher  gives  her  a  new  object, — for  instance,  a  pencil,  first  lets  her  examine 
it,  and  get  an  idea  of  its  use,  then  teaches  her  bow  to  spell  it  by  making  the 
signs  for  the  letters  with  her  own  fingers;  the  child  grasps  his  hand,  and  feels  of 
his  fingers,  as  the  different  letters  are  formed;  she  turns  ber  bead  a  little  one  aide, 
like  a  person  listening  closely;  her  lips  are  apart;  she  seems  scarcely  to  breathe; 
and  her  countenance  at  first  anxious,  gradually  changes  to  a  smile,  as  she  compr^ 
hende  the  lesson.  She  then  holds  up  her  tiny  fingers,  and  spells  the  word  in  the 
manual  alphabet;  next,  she  takes  her  types  and  arranges  her  letters;  and  at  last, 
to  make  sure  that  she  is  right,  she  takes  the  whole  of  die  types  compoemg  the 
word,  and  places  them  upon  or  in  contact  with  the  pencil,  or  whatever  the  object 
may  be." 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a  report  of  her  case  was  made,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : 

**  It  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  thai  ahe  canaot  aee 
a  ray  of  light,  cannot  hear  the  least  sound,  and  never  exerciaes  her  sense  of  small 
if  she  has  any.  Thus  her  mind  dwells  in  darkness  and  stillness,  as  profound  as 
that  of  a  closed  tomb  at  roidn*glit.  Of  beautiful  sights,  and  hweet  sounds,  and 
pleasant  odors,  she  has  no  conception;  nevertheless,  she  seems  as  happy  and 
playful  as  a  a  bird  or  a  lamb;  and  Ine  employment  of  her  intellectual  faculties, 
or  acquirement  of  a  new  idea,  gives  ber  a  vivid  pleasure,  which  is  plainly  marked 
ia  her  expressive  features.  She  never  seems  to  repine,  but  has  all  the  buoyancv 
and  gayety  of  childhood.    She  ia  fond  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  when  playing  witn 

the  rest  of  the  children,  her  shrill  laugh  sounds  loudest  of  the  group. 

•  •«•♦♦«  ♦  e 


Dming  thitf  y«ar,  Bnd  aix  tnontlu  after  «he  had  left  home,  her  mother  etme  to 
*Mit  her;  and  theeccne  of  their  meeting  waa  an  intereiting  one. 

The  mother  stood  some  time,  gazing  with  overflowing  eyea  upon  he^  ublbrtotete 
child,  who  all  nnconscioaa  of  her  preaence,  waa  playing  aboat  the  room.  Pres- 
ently Laura  ran  agamflt  her,  and  at  once  hegan  feeling  of  her  hands,  examinim; 
her  dress,  and  trying  to  find  out  if  she  knew  her ;  but  not  sncceeding  in  this,  she 
tnraed  away  as  if  from  a  stranger,  and  the  poor  woman  coold  not  conceal  the  pang 
she  felt,  at  6nding  tliat  her  beloved  child  did  not  know  her. 

She  then  irave  Laora  a  string  of  beads  which  she  used  to  wear  at  home,  which 
were  recognized  by  the  child  ot  once,  who,  with  mnch  joy,  put  them  aronnd  her 
neck,  and  aooght  me  eagerly,  to  say  thai  she  understood  the  string  was  from  her 
home. 

The  mother  now  tried  to  eareas  her  child,  but  poor  Lanra  repelled  her,  pre- 
ferring to  be  with  her  aeqnaintanees. 

Another  article  from  home  waa  now  given  her,  and  she  began  to  look  mnoh 
interested;  she  examined  the  stranger  more  closely,  and  gave  me  to  underatand 
that  ahe  knew  she  c'«roe  from  Hanover;  she  even  endared  her  caresses,  but  would 
leave  her  with  indifierence  at  the  slightest  signal.  The  distress  of  the  mother 
was  now  painfal  to  behold;  for,  althoogh  she  bad  feared  th^t  she  should  not  be 
recognized,  the  painfal  reality  of  being  treated  with  cold  indifference  by  a  darU 
lag  child,  was  too  much  for  woman's  nature  to  bear. 

After  a  while,  on  the  mother  taking  hold  of  her  again,  a  vague  idea  seemed 
to  flit  across  Laura's  mind,  that  this  could  not  be  a  stranger;  she  therefore  very 
eagerly  folt  of  her  hands,  while  her  connteiHince  assumed  an  ekpreMion  of  in- 
tense interest;  she  became  very  pale,  and  then  suddenly  red;  hope  seenusd 
stragglang  with  doubt  and  anxiety,  and  never  w^re  contending  emotions  more 
sbengty  depicted  upon  the  hnman  face.  At  this  moment  of  painful  uncertainty 
the  mother  drew  her  close  to  her  side,  and  kissed  her  fondly,  when  at  once  the 
truth  flashed  upon  the  child,  and  all  mistrust  and  anxiety  disappeared  from  her  faoe 
as  with  an  t* xpression  of  exceeding  joy  she  eagerly  nestled  to  the  boaom  of  her 
parent,  and  yielded  herself  to  her  fond  embracea. 

SS«i«>«SS  •  s 

Laura  accompanied  her  mother  to  the  door,  elmging  close  to  her  al)  the  wa^, 
until  they  arrived  at  the  threshold,  where  she  panned  and  feft  around,  to  aseertaan 
who  was  near  hnr.  Perceiving  the  matron,  or  whom  she  is  very  fond,  ahe  grasp- 
ed her  with  one  h^nd,  holding  on  convulsively  to  her  mother  whh  the  other,  and 
thus  she  stood  for  a  moment;  then  she  dropped  her  mother's  hand-*^put  her  hand- 
kerdiief  to  her  eyea,  and  turning  round,  clung,  sobbing  to  the  matron,  while  ht^r 
mother  departed,  with  emotions  as  deep  as  those  of  her  child. 

After  she  bad  been  three  years  under  instruction,  a  v^ty  ffratifyilig 
account  m  given  of  her  progress  in  the  use  of  language.  Pronouns, 
verbs,  articles,  &c.,  are  beginning  to  fill  up  her  before  Broken  speech. 
She  no  longer  speaks  of  herself  in  th^  third  person,  and  her  store  of 
ideas  has  b«en  greatly  enlarged.  The  light  which  before  stole  into  the 
darkened  chambers  of  her  mind  bv  the  smallest  apertures,  has  now  found 
freer  entrance  and  is  quite  an  illumination  to  her.  She  thinks  quite 
acutely  on  many  subjects.    Take  the  following  paseage:-*- 

Her  teacher  talking  with  her  one  day  about  her  doll,  told  her  it  eoold  riei  feel; 
that  fldsh  and  skin  bud  feeling,  bat  not  kid  and  wax.  **  But,**  said  ahe,  •*  tpAy 
cannot  man  mike  fleth  doll  1**  Where  would  he  get  his  fle«h  was  the  answer. 
"  Takt  from  cow;**  said  she.  Immediately  afterwards,  Ulking  of  horses,  she 
aaid,  *' Did  you  e9er  pat  your  father '$  horn  on  fact  V*  Yea!  **  Wa%h$ 
happy  ?"  Yes  I  '*  Did  h»  tsitts  f  *'  No  !  «*  Then  how  did  you  kn9W  h^wu 
happy  V* 

Care  has  beeh  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  religions  dogthiMi 
Into  ber  mind^  and  Dr.  Howe  io  bis  Report  fbr  1849,  admooiilM  nidw 
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who  are  disfKMed  to  instruct  her  in  thenri}  since  thej  know  not  how  far 
in  doing  ro  they  may  interfere  with  the  general  plan  of  the  InntitutioQ, 
and  to  show  the  complexion  of  her  thoughts  on  spiritual  suljeets,  he 
gives  the  following  conversation.  Laura  knew  that  one  of  the  pupik 
had  been  very  ill. 

After  hift  death  I  proceeded  to  break  it  to  her.  I  itked  h^  if  she  knew  thai 
littl«s  Qrin  was  very  lick.  She  tHid  ypt.  He  Wat  very  ill  yesterday  foreDOon, 
■aid  I»  and  I  knew  he  could  not  live  long.  At  th's  she  looked  naoch  diatreesed, 
and  aeemed  to  ponder  opon  it  deeply,  f  panaed  awhile,  and  then  told  her  that 
**  Orin  died  last  n*ght.''  At  the  word  died  ahe  aeemed  to  ahrink  within  heiself, 
-^there  waa  a  contraction  of  the  handa — a  half  apaam,  and  her  coontenanee  indi- 
cated not  exactly  grief,  bat  rather  pain  and  anuizement;  her  lipa  qnifsred,  aad 
then  *be  aeemed  about  to  cry,  but  reatrained  her  teara.  She  bad  known  eoiii»- 
tfaing  of  death  before;  ahe  had  lost  friends,  and  ahe  knew  aboot  dead  animak, 
bat  thia  waa  tb^  only  caae  .which  had  occurred  in  the  hooae.  She  8*k«d  aboat 
death,  and  f  aaid,  *'  when  yon  are  aaleep  doea  yonr  body  feel  ?*'  *'  JVb,  if  I  am 
very  tuleep,*'  Why  ?  **  Idoitot  know;**  I  tried  to  explain,  and  need  the  word 
eoul;  ahe  aaid  **V}haiit  toul?**  that  which  thinks,  and  feela,  and  hopea,  and 
loves,  aaki  I,  to  which  ahe  added  interrogatively,  **'  and  aches  ?"  Here  I  was 
perplexed  at  the  threshold,  by  her  inqoirtng  spirit  seizing  upon  and  conluanding 
material  and  immaterial  proceaaea.  1  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  any  injury  of  the 
body  waa  perceived  by  the  soul;  but  1  was  cleariy  beyond  her  depth,  altbongb 
ahe  was  all  eagerness  to  go  on.  I  think  I  made  her  comprehend  the  d  fierence 
between  material  and  spiritual  operationa.  After  a  while  ahe  aaked,  **  where  is 
Orin*s  think?**  It  haa  left  ita  body  and  gone  away  ?  *<  Where  V*  To  God  ia 
Heaven.  She  replied,  •*  where  7  up  V*  [pointing  op.]  Yes  !  •*  WUl  it 
come  backl'*  No!  **  Why**  aakl  she.  Becaoae  his  body  was  very  nek  and 
died,  and  aool  cannot  a^ay  in  dead  body.  After  a  m  nute  ahe  aaid,  **  it  bremtk 
deadf' is  blood  deadt  your  horse  died,  where  ishissouif**  Iwasobl^edls 
give  the  very  nnaatiafactory  anawer  Unit  animals  have  no  aonla.*'  She  said  **  eal 
dou  kUl  a  mouu,  why?  has  she  gol  a  soul?**  Ana:  "  animala  do  not  knew 
about  aonla,  they  do  not  think  like  na.'*  At  ihia  moment  a  fly  alighted  apoa  hsr 
hand,  and  ahe  aaid  **haveJUes  souls?**  I  aaid  no.  **  Why  did  not  God  give 
them  souls?**  Alaa!  for  the  poverty  of  her  language,  1  could  hardly  make  bar 
anderatand  how  much  of  life  and  happineaa  Cioa  bestows  «ven  upon  a  little  fly  ! 

Soon  ahe  aaki,  "  Can  Ood  see,  has  He  eyes?**  I  replied  by  asking  her,  can 
yon  see  your  mother  in  Hanover?  **Ab.'*'  bnt,  aaid  I,  you  can  see  her  with 
your  mind,  you  can  think  about  her,  and  love  htr.  **  Fes,"  aaid  ahe;  ao,  f»- 
plied  I,  God  can  aee  you  and  all  people  and  know  all  they  do;  and  He  thniks 
about  them,  and  lovea  them,  and  He  will  love  you  and  all  people  if  they  are  gaa- 
tle  and  kind  and  good,  and  love  one  another.  **  Can  He  be  aagryf^'aaid  aha; 
No  {  He  can  be  sorry,  becan!*e  he  loves  all  folks,  snd  grievea  when  they  da 
wrong;"  **  Can  He  cry?**  aaid  she.  No  !  the  body  cries  because  the  aoul  is 
aad,  but  God  has  no  body ;  1  then  tried  to  make  h^r  think  of  her  spiritual  existeaes 
as  separate  from  her  bodily  one;  but  seemed  to  dtalike  to  do  ao,  and  said  engerly, 
*'  I  shall  not  die;**  aome  wuld  have  said  she  referred  to  her  soul,  but  she  did 
not.  ahe  was  shrinking  at  the  thought  of  physical  death,  and  I  turned  the  conver- 
sation. I  could  not  Imve  the  heart  to  give  the  poor  child  the  baneful  knowledge 
before  I  had  prepared  the  antidote.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  needs  not  the  fear  of 
death  to  keep  her  in  the  path  of  goodness. 

In  1846  when  she  had  been  in  the  Institution  six  years,  ahe  had  attained 
a  use  of  language  of  which  the  following  is  given  for  a  specimeu: — 

THK    GOODHATVaSD    OIBL. 

**  Lacy  was  merely  nine  yeara  old.  She  had  excellent  parenta.  She  ahraja 
did  with  alacrity  what  her  mother  requeated  her  to  do.  She  told  Lucy  when  it 
was  time  for  her  to  go  to  achool;  ao  Lucy  ran  and  put  on  her  bonnet  and  ahawl 
and  then  ahe  went  back  to  ber  mamma.  She  offered  Lncy  a  basket  containing 
soma  pie  and  cake  for  her  luncheon.    Aad  Lacy  went  preciaaly  at  sobooltioBe 


and  Whm  the  got  lotte'hBhM  tlie  1o(A  bor  own  teat  add  began  to  itttdr  dUifiwIly^ 
%ilb  all  the  ehildrati.  And  she  always  conformed  to  her  teacher*!  wiahes— -In  H' 
mm  ehe  took  Itrneheoo  ont  of  her  basket  but  she  gave  some  of  it  to  her  matee^ 
Lttcy  bad  some  books  with  j^teres  atid  state  in  her  desk— 

**  When  she  iveht  liomerkhe  found  thit  dinner  was  alt  ready — Afterwards  tier 
Aotlier  took  her  to  take  tea  %ith  her  friends  Lucy  was  mnch  delighted  to  ptaj 
withber  IjUle  eontios  Ldcy  ahd  Helen;  and  they  let  her  see  their  plsy  thinn. 
Alter  ten  Lacy  was  soriy  to  dofMit;  and  when  she  went  to  bed  she  tnoogbt  tfiit 
she  had  made  it  pleasantly  to  all  her  friends  with  little  joyful  heart'* 

Dartn<;  this  year  her  health  failed  so  much,  as  to  give  those  interested 
ID  her  (and  who  that  knows  her  is  not  of  the  number?)  sej^ious  ap- 
prebensiotiJi  m  the  result,  but  within  the  la^t  fifteen  or  eii(hteeji  months  it 
has  become  fully  re-established.  She  is  now  in  good  health,  fullof  energy, 
with  a  fund  of  cheerfulness  anil  gaiety,  that  tnousamis  blessed  with  all 
the  natural  endowments  of  man  might  envy.  The  even  vivacity  of  her 
dispos'tion,  with  ber  fine  organization,  and  sensitive  temperament,  is 
to  me  one  of  the  most  wonderfhl  facts  In  nature.  She  is  not  indifferent 
ID  the  great  privations  she  lives  under,  but  she  seems  to  have  in  her 
loving  heart  a  source  of  light  and  barony  that  enables  her  to  defy  the 
outward  darkness  and  silence  to  whiclrshe  is  doomed. 

I  have  approached  her  when  she  has  been  sitting  alone  in  the  evenings 
imeooscious  that  any  one  was  near,  or  that  light  surrounded  her,  aad 
found  her  face  radiant  with  the  joy  of  her  unuttered  thoughts  ami  I  have 
often  wondered  whether  or  not  if  her  eyes  and  ears  had  been  ever 
open  t«>  the  sights  and  sounds  that  shock  us,  she.  would  have  bad  as  fow 
Bflgenile,  disturbing,  thoughts  or  emotions  as  now  agitate  her.  Her 
condition  has  been  one  of  protection  as  well  as  of  privation.  The  wis- 
dom^ parity,  and  delicacy  of  the  minds  which  have  educated  her^  and 
been,  as  it  were,  the  lenses  of  her  darkened  apirit,  have  been  aa  a 
BiMty,  and  acarcely  less  than  all-sufficient  shield  against  the  grosser 
influences  that  would  otherwise  have  beset  and  poisoned  her  nature.  It 
is  fearftil  to  think  how  far  in  an  opposite  direction  one  so  purely  depen- 
dent might  have  been  carried,  had  her  lot  been  cast  with  tne  less  renoed 
and  noble  mimis  than  those  which  have  bent  their  untiring  ener|^6s  to 
make  her  future  years  bleised.  , 
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Biritss,  in  company  with  a  brother  Excellency  from  New  Hampshire, 
er  Vermont,  one  or  both,  IrisitiBd  the  asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Soutdh 
Boston.  There  he  was  introduced  to  Laura  Bridgman,  the  'deaf,  dumb 
-and  blind  girl,  into  whose  mikid  Dr.  Howe  has  fonnd  a  way  for  kndwl- 
edm,  though  it  was  <<  quite  shut  oijt"  at  these  three  entrances.  As  ioon 
as  Laura  understood  that  her  visitor  was  the  Governor,  she  instantly 
attacked  him  about  the  Mexmn  war  and  the  volunteers.  She  was  very 
earneiit  to  know  why  he  let  them  go  to  Mexico  to  kill  peopled  Whir  he 
didnt  keep  them  at  home?  And  that  means  be  not  wanting,  she  wished 
10  know  ''  why  he  couldnt  hide  their  clothes,  io  that  they  eotUdnHpdidt 
ikiir  irunkiP*  The  reply  of  his  £xcellency  to  these  interrogations  has 
not  tranjtpired,  to  my  knowledge,  but  it  Is  believed  that  he  was  satisfiM 
with  a  soul  thus  dwelling  in  outer  darkness. 

Laura's  views  on  Capital  Punishmevt.  —  To  such  a  being  as 
Laum,  it  is  interesting  to  know  Virbat  views  she  Would  form  of  that  mode 
of  Punish mont  which  it  is  the  iiiain  design  df  ofir  period ibal  to  remove 
from  society.  Her  testimony  would  seerp  to  be  that  of  pure,  unadulte- 
rated nature.  We  #ere  peculiar!)'  struck  with  her  ^riews  and  we  pre- 
flem  them  for  the  gracfficAtlon  of  6tir  readers:— 
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"  Not  lowr  ago,  allwion  waa  made  iBcideotally  in  ooBTcnatioii  wiih  bar,  ta 
morder  and  Capital  Puniahrnaot,  when  abe  iaatantW  asked,  with  macb  eagetnaaa. 
and  with  an  expreaaicn  of  horror,  why  a  mnn  would  kill  another  ?  The  explaaar 
lion  waa  painful,  and  probably  anaatisftctory;  but  not  rooreao  than  that  which  fiil- 
bwed  of  Capital  Pnniahment.  She  wa*  perplexed  to  know  why  men  ahooU  kill 
the  murderer;  and  her  simple  queation  amoonted  to  aaking  why  they  iry  to  reuw 
dy  one  evil  dead  by  perpetrating  a  like  deed;  it  waa  aa  forcible aa  if  pot  by  Bee- 
caria  bimaelf ;  nor  coald  I  answer  it,  except  by  aaaoming  the  borncppathic  axianB« 
'  that  like  cnraa  like.*  '* 

We  do  not  wonder  that  she  waa  perplexed  to  see  how  the  eommw- 
aion  of  one  evil  would  remedy  anotner.  Here  is  the  point.  And  we 
would  |i8k  society  to  look  at  this  matter.  Laura  is  right.  Without  the 
faculties  of  seeing,  bearing^,  or  speaking,  she  sees  much  further  tbaa 
those  who  boast  of  their  great  wisdom.  We  would  advise  our  Legisla- 
tors and  friends  of  the  gallows  to  learn  of  this  poor,  unfortunate  child 
of  nature.     We  think  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  answer  ber  queation. 


Phbekolooical  Dbscbiption. — The  following  we  copy  from  a  de- 
acription  liy  Fowler,  which  ahe|fis  their  developments  of  mind  aococtl- 
ing  to  Phrenology : — 

They  both  have  fuller  developed  nervous  temperaments,  and  well  cle> 
veloped  heads,  with  distinct  phrenological  organs,  and  corresponding 
manifestations  of  niimt.  Oliver  CaswelPs  head  1  have  not  examined, 
Init  it  appears  to  be  well  balanced,  with  a  very  pleasant  physiognomy. 
Laura  Bridgman  I  have  examined.  Her  head  baa  undergone  a  marked 
change,  iu  not  oni^  general  size,  but  an  alwolute  un  1  relative  increase 
in  t|ie  moral  and  mtellectual  region  of  the  brain;  both  of  which  are 
now  fully  developed,  and  the  faculties  connected  with  these  develop- 
ments are  as  distinctly  manifested;  and  with  only  the  two  mediums  of 
communication  with  the  world — ^that  of  taste  and  aensation — she  is 
making  astonishing  progress  in  improvement  and  mental  development. 
She  has  large  order,  and  is  neat  and  tidy.  Her  social  feelings  are 
amply  developed,  and  in  harmony  with  the  true  female  character.  SIm 
is  very  affectionate  and  devoted  to  her  friends,  but  delicate  and  sensitive 
,  in  regard  to  sex.  '  The  crown  of  her  bead  is  large,  and  those  faculties 
situated  there  have  a  powerful  influence  in  ber  character — parttculariy 
Approbativeness  and  Cautiousness.  She  is  exceedingly  solicitous,  anx- 
ious, sensitive  and  aensible  to  foreign  influences,  so  far  as  she  can  be- 
come acquainted  with  them.  She  lacks  Destructiveness,  and  its  sns- 
taining  influences.  Her  greatest  source  of  uneasiness  arises  from  the 
fact,  tnatshe  is  shut  out  from  the  world  almost  entirely,  with  a  very 
active,  craving  mind,  and  but  little  for  it  to  feed  upon.  Consequently, 
she  is  continually  struggling  with  internal  emotions,  with  but  very  lim- 
ited means  to  give  vent  to,  or  make  known  her  desires.  A  person  most 
be  worse  than  blind  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  conneeled 
with  these  two  individuals,  and  not  admit  the  truth  of  phrenological 
science.  For  further  particulars  see  Dr.  S.  G  Howe's  nfoorts  of  the 
Maasachusetts  Asvlum  for  the  Blind;  South  Boston,  the  9d  volume  of 
American  Phrenological  Journal. 

OLIVER    CASWELL. 

V 

Of  Oliver  Caswell,  the  teaching  of  whom  is  one  of  Laura  Bridf^ 
man's  pleasures,  a  word  or  two  must  be  said.  We  will  quote  from  tie 
Report: — 

Oliver  Caswell,  the  deaf  and  blind  mate,  whoae  caae  haa  ao  often  been  related. 
haa.heoa  in  good  health  daring  the  paat  year,  and  eoatinaCM  to  be  the  aame  gatOlo 
-and  aouable  boy  as  ever. 
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His  firtfg^Mt  in  lasniiiig  langaaf  e  and  acquiring  intellectaal  Icnowledge,  ia  com- 
paratlvely  alow,  becana*  he  liaa  not  that  6neoesaor  fibre,  and  that  aciivhy  of  tem- 
panmont  which  enable  Laura  to  atruggla  ao  aocceaaivel^  agaioat  the  immenae  di»- 
adYmntagea  under  Vhich  they  both  labor.  Still  he  continnea  to  improve,  and  can 
eipren  hp«  thooghta  pretty  well  upon  ordinary  aobjecta  *  *  VV  iih  resard  to 
intellectn  il  knowledge,  he  ia  atill  a  child,  and  hia  taatea  and  pnranita  are  tfaoae  of 
a  child ;  but  in  hia  anectiona  he  ia  as  lender  and  true  aa  a  woman ;  in  hia  deport- 
ment he  in  aa  regular  and  discreet  na  a  man. 

What  ia  most  remarkable  about  him,  perhapa,  ia  the  diaparity  between  hia  men- 
tal powe  a  and  attainments,  and  his  moral  aentiinenta  and  social  affections.  His 
aataral  ability  is  small,  and  his  acquired  knowledge  very  limited;  but  his  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  his  obedit'nce  to  moral  obligations,  and  his  attachment  to 
friends,  are  yvj  remarkable.  He  never  wilfully  and  knowingly  violates  the  richtB 
or  injarea  the  feelings  of  others,  and  he  aeldom  ahows  anv  signa  of  temper  when 
hia  own  saem  to  ba  iovadtHl,  but  he  bears  ail  the  teazing  of  little  boys  with  gentle- 
ness and  patience.  He  is  Tcry  tractable,  and  alwaya  obe^a  respectfully  the  re- 
qneats  of  tiin  teacher.  Tbia  abowa  the  effect  which  kind  and  gentle  treatment  has 
had  npon  hid  ehiincter;  for  when  he  came  here,  he  waa  aoroetimea  very  wilfnl, 
and  showed  occaaional  ontbnrats  of  temper  which  were  fesirfully  violent,  ft  aeema 
liaidly  possible  that  the  gentle  and  affectionate  yonth,  who  lovea  all  the  honaeliold 
and  ia  beloved  in  return,  abonid  be  the  aame  who  a  few  yeara  ago  acratehed  and 
bit  like  a  yonng  aavage  thoae  who  attempted  to  control  him. 

Daring  (he  p^at  yeir  his  principal  aludy  ha«  been  that  of  language,  of  which 
hia  Imowledge  ia  atill  very  limited,  and  hia  command  imperfect.  He  ia  inatrneted 
for  the  Dioet  p  irt  by  fdm<li  ir  converaation,  in  which  the  teacher  coolrivea  to  give 
him  aome  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.  He  ia  beat  pleaaed  to  be  in 
his  workshop,  and  he  will  probabtv  become  a  good  workman,  and  be  enabled  te 
support  hiuiselft  by  his  own  labor  aiier  be  leaves  the  school. 


THB    B  RICKH  AK 


BT  TBOMAS  BUCBAHAir   KBAD. 

[Bsvitfi  by  thi  AttUior  for  Ms  Priionert*  Friend,] 


I. 


Lot  the  Minded  boras  go  round 
Till  ihe  yellow  cUy  befround, 
•And  no  weary  arms  bfl  folded 
Till  lbs  naas  lo  brick  be  moolded. 

in  BO  stately  ntmetnree  nUlM, 
What  ilie  temple  we  wooM  bolldf 
Now  th»  oiBMlve  kiln  is  risea— 
Call  it  palnee— cell  It  prinoo} 
View  It  well}  froin  end  to  end 
Narrow  euTMon  extsod^-^ 
Long,  and  dark,  and  dingj  atalMs— 
Choke  its  emrtbly  vaolta  wltb  plies 

Of  the  retinooi  yellow  phie} 
Now  tbroit  hi  tbefeilered  Ore— 
Uenrkeii!  buw  be  stamps  wich  Ire, 

TnMdfnf  oat  the  pltcay  wine ! 
Wrouflit  snoo  to  wilder  epsJIe 

Hear  bim  sboat  bis  lond  alsrmt*, 

Bee  him  ihrost  hie  f  lowinf  arms 
Thfoogb  the  wiadows  of  hU  celisi 

Bat  bis  chains  at  last  shall  asveri 
Slavery  lives  not  Ibr  ever} 
And  ibe  thiekSBt  prison  wsll 
into  rata  ysi  saest  hXL 


Whatsoever  fblli  away 
fl^rlnfeib  iip  again,  tbey  8ay)^ 
Then,  when  fbis  shall  fall  asondsr, 
And  the  Arabe  freed  fmm  mider, 
Tell  ua  what  Imperial  thing 
From  the  rain  ahall  upspring  f 

There  shall  grow  a  stately  building, 
Airy  dome  and  columned  walls; 

Mottos  writ  In  richest  sliding 
Blazing  through  Its  pillared  halla. 

In  flNMe  chambers,  stem  and  dreaded, 
Tbey,  the  mighty  ones  shall  stand  } 

There  shall  sit  the  hoary-headed 
Old  defenders  of  the  laud. 

There  shall  Titan  words  be  spoken, 
Which  shall  thrill  a  wondering  worM  t 

Ancient  ties  and  bonds  be  broken 
And  new  banners  be  unAirled. 

But  anon  thoae  glorloas  uses 
In  those  chambers  shall  Ue  Asad. 

And  the  world's  antique  abases. 
Hydra-bsadsd,  rise  btstead. 


MS 
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But  thii  wrtwf  not  loaf  afeAll 
Tbe  old  caiiilnl  mij»t  falli 

For,.behnIil  !  the  flery  finger 
nuM«  along  tfa«  fated  wXi ! 


II. 

Let  the  blinded  horsfi  go  roand 
Till  the  yellow  clay  be  ground. 
And  no  weary  arma  be  folded 
Till  the  maaa  to  brick  be  mooMed 
Till  the  heavy  walla  be  risen 
And  the  dre  la  In  hia  piiaon: 
But  when  break  the  walla  uannAir 
And  the  fire  I5  (heed  from  under, 
iBay  again  what  alntely  thing 
From  the  ruin  ahall  upapring  ? 

Tberaahall  grow  a  churdi  wbUMtteeiile 

To  the  heavena  ahall  aapirei 
And  ahall  come  the  mighty  puopte 

To  the  mnaic  of  the  choir. 

On  tbeinfknt,  rotted  In  WMteneav, 

fRMll  haptiamal  watera  Ml, 
While  the  chilu'a  angelic  brtghtBcai 

flbeda  a  halo  over  all. 

There  ahall  atand  enwreathed  in  msfliage 
Forma  that  tremble— hearta  that  thriUi~ 

To  Hie  dour  Death**  aable  carriage 
flball  bring  fur  ma  aud  heartagruwu  allll! 

Drtiaed  In  garmenu  richly  gtlatentng, 
Ru«tiiug  wealth  ahail  walk  the  atale'} 

And  the  poor,  without  atand  liatening, 
Praying  in  their  hearta  the  whUe. 

There  the  veteran  ahall  come  weekly 
With  hiacane,  oppreaaed  and  poor, 

Mid  the  huraes atand ing  meekly, 
Oaiing  through  the  open  door. 

But  theee  wronga  not  long  ahall  llttger— 
The  preaumptuoiM  pile  muat  lall ; 

For,  behold  !  the  fiery  fh^vr 
Flamea  along  the  fated  wall ! 


III. 

Let  tiM  Minded  horae  go  roond 
Till  the  yellow  clay  be  ground  t 


Aud  no  weary  urma  be  folded 
Till  the  maaa  to  brick  be  mouldud^ 
Bay  again  what  stately  thing 
From  the  rain  ahall  upapring  f 


Not  tho  hall  with  columned 
Btarred  with  wofda  of  liberty. 

Where  the  Freedom-canting  membets 
Feel  no  Impalse  of  the  free; 


lit 


Not  the  pile  where  looln  In 
Hear  the  worda,  **  Go,  ain  no 

Bnt  aduaky  thing  of  terror. 
With  Ita  cella  and  grated  door. 

To  Ha  inmatee  each  to-norrcpir 
Shall  bring  in  no  tide  of  Joy. 

Bom  in  darkneaa  nnd  in  aorrow 
There  ahall  atand  the  fated  boy. 


With  a  grief  too  loud  to  emother. 

With  a  throbbing,  bomtsg  h< 
There  ahall  groan  aome  deapemto 

Nor  deny  the  atolen  bread ! 

• 

There  the  veteran,  a  poor  debtor. 
Marked  with  honornble  soam, 

Liatening  lo  aoeie  clanking  fetter, 
Bbali  gaie  idly  through  the  ban : 


'Shall  gase  Idly,  not  demurring, 

Though  with  thick  oppreaaicm  toveed  | 

While  the  Many,  doubly  erriuf, 
dhali  walk  honored  through  the  crowd 

t 

Yet  theae  wronga  not  long  ahallliuger-' 
The  benighted  pile  muat  fall  \ 

For,  behold  !  the  fiery  finger 
FlamM  along  the  fated  wail ! 

IT. 

Let  the  blinded  horae  go  round 
Till  the  yellow  clay  be  ground  { 
And  no  weary  arma  be  folded 
Till  the  maaa  to  brick  be  moulded— 
Till  the  heavy  wall*  be  riaen 
And  the  fire  la  in  iu  priaoo. 
8euato<hamber,  church,  and  jail. 
Like  our  kiln  at  laat  ahall  fitil  i 
Rvery  ahape  of  earth  ahall  fade  i 
But  tbe  Heavenly  Temple  made 
For  theaorely  tried  and  pure, 
With  ita  Builder  ahall  endure ! 


CoNTicTioir  OF  Two  !iriro6BJiT  Mbk. — James  Russell,  Joseph 
Phelpn,  and  James  Williams  were  a  few  months  ago  convicted  bjr  tne 
Philadelphia  Court  of  Sessions  for  robbing  the  house  of  Mr.  Kemstoo. 
It  appeam  Rustsell  was  the  principal  in  the  robbery,  and  througn  bis 
evidence  the  other  two  were  convicted  and  sent  to  the  peniteotiary  for 
eight  years  each,  althotigh  on  the  trial  they  brought  forward  strong  proof 
of  their  innocence,  while  Russell  got  off  with  four  years  iniprisomneot 
in  jail.  A  few  days  ago,  however,  he  was  taken  dangerously  iU,  md 
sent  for  Mr.  Kempton,  to  whom  he  confessed  he  had  perjured  himself 
on  the  trial,  and  that  Phelps  and  Williams  were  entirely  innocent,  two 
different  men,  who  were  at  large  being  his  accomplices.  Measores 
have  already  been  taken  lor  the  release  of  the  two  inooeent  men. 
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ARTICLE  XLIX. 

Capital  PanishmeBta  and  the  LairHafaiine* 

Our  London  Correspondent  some  time  since  forwarded  this  valuable 
article  for  iniiertion«  It  will  be  read  with  i;reat  interest,  as  it  answers 
a  very  popular  objection.  The  advocates  otthe  death-penalty  will  have 
to  find  some  new  ground  before  the^  can  overthrow  our  arguments. 
We  thank  our  foreign  correspondent  (or  his  article. 

A  number  of  this  Review  contains  an  article  on  the  Punishment  of 
Death,  with  the  following  accusation  against  the  advocates  of  its  aboli- 
tion : — 

"  The  opponents  of  capital  punishment  are  open  to  the  charge  of 
|>erveriiiig  facts,  ami  misstating  the  statistics  of  the  subject.  The^  dis- 
tinctly announce  that  *  wherever  capital  punishments  are  dimininhed, 
there,  crimes  iliiiiinish  in  their  number  too.*  We  cite  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens,  but  the  assertion  is  by  no  means  confined  to  him."  •  •  % 
'*  The  assertion  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  is  a  wanton  untruth." 
c  •  •  "  We  give  the  flattest  contradiction  to  such  statements.  They 
have  been  most  di:ihone«tly  put  forth."  •  •  •  u  We  cannot  but 
think  that  heavy  responsibility  attaches  to  those  who  have  not  only  con- 
cealed but  misrepresented  the  truth  upon  so  important  a  branch  of  the 
inauiry." 

Perversion  of  facts,  dishonesty,  wanton  untruth.  These  are  strong 
expressions,  and  convey  heavy  charges.  A  candid  man  woultl  not 
lightly  cast  such  imputations.  A  sensible  man  would  require  the  most 
complete  proofs  before  he  ventured  to  do  so.  The  commonest  pruden- 
tial motives,  setting  aside  all  regard  for  honor  and  all  love  for  truth, 
should  suggest  this  course. 

Out  of  the  large  number  of  crimes  which  have  ceased  to  be  capital, 
the  writer  sele<;ts  the  following  &ye  in  sup|K>rt  of  his  accusation;  viz., 
arson  and  other  wilful  burning,  robbery,  burglary,  attempts  to  murder, 
cutting  and  maiinmg,  Sec,  ana  rape. 

We  take  the  two  first  of  these;  and  we  give  the  commitments  and 
executions  for  each  of  them  during  the  long  period  from  18S1  to  1844, 
in  order  that  our  Headers  may  be  competent  to  jud^e  for  themselves  of 
the  results  which  have  followed  the  disuse  of  capital  punidhment  fot 
these  offences. 


ARBOS, 

BTO. 

aoBBxar. 

Tears 

Committed. 

Executed. 

Tears* 

Committed. 

£xecateil. 

1831 

102 

16 

1831 

573 

7 

1832 

HI 

16 

1832 

382 

4 

1833 

64 

9 

1833 

394 

8 

1834 

68 

8 

1834 

341 

1 

1635 

76 

7 

1835 

378 

0 

1836 

72 

2 

1836 

334 

4 

1837 

42 

0 

1837 

290 

0 

1838 

44 

0 

1838 

291 

0 

1839 

43 

0 

1839 

306 

0 

1840 

68 

0 

1840 

349 

0 

J841 

27 

0 

1841 

341 

0 

1842 

60 

0 

1842 

450 

0 

1843 

102 

0 

1843 

606 

0 

1844 

24a 

0 

1844 

397 

0 
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Let  the  six  years  ending  with  the  last  year  of  an  ezecotion  for  these 
crimes  be  compared  with  the  six  years  immediately  following,  and  —  ' 
arrive  at  this  result: 


Anon    and    other  > 

wilfa)  burning.     ) 

Robbery.  


Six  years  ending  with 
1836. 


Committed. 

403 

2402 


Executed. 
58 
24 


Six  years  ending  with 
1842. 


Committed. 
284 
2029 


£xecnted. 
0 
0 


With  these  facts  before  them,  the  opponents  of  capital  puntsbmeBta 
may  have  stated  that  these  crimes  decreased  on  the  disuse  of  the  penal- 
ty of  death.  In  this  they  said  nothin.^  but  the  simple  truth.  A  subse- 
quent increase  in  the  commitments,  when  the  puniisbment  of  death  had 
ceased  to  be  inflicted  for  more  than  six  years,  cannot  in  reason  be  attri- 
buted to  its  discontinuance.  It  must  rather  be  assigned  to  some  other  of 
the  many  causes  which  influence  the  amount  of  crime;  and  of  which 
the  punishment  awarded  is  not  the  onlv  one,  nor  even  the  chief. 

But  the  writer  informs  us  that  arson  has  increased  124  per  cent.,  and 
robbery  SS  per  cent.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  how  he  makei 
this  out,  if  he  had  not  himself  informed  us  of  the  ingenious  procfess^  He 
does  not  compare  consecutive  periods,  the  only  fair  mode  of  proceeding 
in  this  matter^  but  be  picks  his  years:  he  takes  the  three  years  ending 
with  1837,  and  compares  them  with  the  three  years  ending  with  1844, 
omitting  the  foar  years  which  Intervene.  He  d6es  not  inform  his  read- 
ers what  was  the  amount  of  executions  during  his  first  period;  whieh 
should  have  been  done,  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  there  was  a  soffi-^ 
cient  contrast  in  the  practical  administration  of  tho  law  to  justify  a 
comparison.  But  it  would  have  weakened  his  argument  to  admit  that, 
in  1837,  there  was  no  execution  whatever  for  any  one  of  the  crimes  he 
instances;  and  in  the  other  years  very  few.  For  burglary  there  wera ' 
only  two  persons  executed  durinff  the  whole  three  years,  out  of  614 
convicted.  It  would  have  seemed  preposterous  to  maintain  that  the 
punishment  of  death  could  exercise  such  a  wonderful  influence  in  re- 
straining from  rrime,  when  the  chances  were  306  to  1  against  its  beioK 
enforced,  even  if  the  prisoner  were  found  guilty.  Next,  he  suppresses 
the  fact  that  the  aholition  of  the  penalty  of  death  is  not  the  only  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  distribution  of  punishments.  The  judges 
have  recently,  of  their  own  discretion,  carried  mitigation  a  great  deal 
further;  and  have  almost  given  up  transportation  for  life  for  many  of- 
fences %vhich  were  formerly  punished  with  death  (a  pretty  subetaotial 
proof,  by  the  way,  that  they  did  not  consider  the  repeal  of  the  capital 
penalty  to  have  done  harm).  For  instance,  out  of  114  convicted  in 
1844  of  cutting  and  maiming,  only  two  were  transporte<i  for  life.  The 
writer  ought  in  fairness  to  have  stated  this;  for  it  is  a  material  element 
of  the  question.  Admitting  an  apparent  increase  in  this  crime,  which, 
however,  we  believe  to  be  more  apparent  than  real — arising  from  the 
circumstance  that  many  are  now  indicted  for  it,  who,  while  the  crime 
was  still  capital,  would  have  lieen  prosecuted  for  simple  assaults — still, 
if  traceable  to  lenity  at  all,  it  w.ould  he  more  properly  ascribed  to  the 
very  sparing  infliction  of  transportation  for  life,  than  to  the  aliolition  of 
capital  punishment. 

Lastly,  he  compares  two  periods  which  are  not  iiroperly  comparable. 
Thecommitments  during  the  tbreey ears  ending  with  1844  have  been  swol- 
len above  their  natural  number  by  the  addition  of  all  those  who  were 
tried  at  the  winter  assize  of  1844;  and  who,  if  no  third  assize  bad  been 
oetabliiihed,  would  have  been  tried  in  the  spring  of  1845,  and  have  been 
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eolereil  in  the  returns  for  tbiit  year.  This,  of  doarse^  anfairTy  firora 
hift  argument  to  a  yery  considerable  extent;  but  be  makes  no  allowance 
for  it. 

The  Reviewer,  be  it  remembereilydo^  not  content  himself  with  eom- 
plaining  of  the  occasional  exaggeration,  which  no  public  question,  nor 
any  side  of  any  public  question,  can  altogether  escapi^;  but  he  imputes 
dishonest  motives.  He  directly  charges  wilful  perversion  of  facts,  and 
wilful  suppression  of  truth — which  be  totally  fails  to  substantiate.  We 
have  shown  how  he  picks  his  facts;  what  he  distorts,  and  what  he  sup- 
presses. And  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  decide,  if  the  reproach  of 
concealing  and  misrepresenting  the  truth  upon  this  important  question 
be  deserved  by  any,  to  whom  it  is  most  justly  due.'^Daily  Newi, 

To  what  is  said,  and  truly  said,  in  the  foregoing  reply  to  the  writer  in 
the  Law  Magazine,  we  subjoin  a  few  words  in  reference  to  burglary,*  a 
crime  which  he  aileges  has  greatly  increased  owing  to  its  having  ceased 
to  be  punished  with  death.  Let  us  see  whether  the  facts  of  the  case 
here  bear  him  out,  any  more  than  in  the  instances  of  arson,  or  rob- 
bery, &c. 

It  roust  be  premised  that  many  burglaries  used  to  be  indicted  as  acts 
of  **  housebreaking  with  larceny,"  because  it  was  often  easier  to  obtain 
a  aooviction  when  it  was  not  required  to  prove  that  the  offence  was  per* 
petrated  while  it  was  dark.  The  writer  in  the  Law  Magazine  seems  to 
nave  forgotten  this  circumstance,  otherwise  he  would  have  conjoined  tlu 
fwemmes  in  attempting^iiy  comparison  of  periods.  We  shall  now  do 
this,  taking  for  the  first  period  the  six  years  ending  with  the  time  when 
thecapital  penalty  was  repealed  for  hotuebreaking ;  and  for  the  second 
period  the  six  years  next  following.    Here  are  the  results: — 


EieiAFD  AND    WaLBS. 

Six  years  ending  with 

1633,  when  Houst^mkr 

ing  ceased  to  be  capital. 

Six  yean  ending  with 
1839. 

Burglary  and 
House- Breaking. 

Committed. 
5104 

Executed. 
47 

Committed. ' 
4735 

Executed. 
2 

Thus  we  see  that  burglary  and  housebreaking  became  less  frequent 
by  the  disuse  of  the  punishment  of  death;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when 
minor  offences  were  greatly  on  the  increase.  So  much  for  the  Oracle 
of  the  Law  Magazine! 


ARTICLE  L. 

Prison  Reform  in  France. 

If  the  Debates  on  Prison  Reform  in  1844,  Monsieur  De  Tocque- 
ville  and  M.  Creinieux  came  zealously  forward  to*  support  the  govenn 
ineot  In  reply  to  the  objections  of  making  reformatory  prisons,  these 
eminent  men  said, 

"It  is  an  unsound  objection  to  the  bill,  that  it  seeks  to  introduce  the 
principle  of  reforming  convicts  into  the  Criminal  code  of  France,  in  the 
placeof  the  principle  of  punishment.  Criminals  must  undoubteilly  be  pun- 
ished, and  the  bill  provides  punishment,  and  creates  punishment  enough. 
Bat  it  does  wisely  in  doing  more:  it  provides  for  their  reform.  What! 
are  we  ever  to  despair  of  reforming  our  erring  fellow-men?    Are  we  te 
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drive  them  etArnallj  out  of  the  reach  of  hope;  and  hy  refoaiof  to  them 
tbe^hand  of  compaMion,  to  eompel  them  for  mere  existence  to  fall  afaio 
into  a  career  of  crime?  Are  we  to  create  for  them  a  legal  hell,  and 
mercilessly  close  forever  its  gat^  upon  them?  Why,  that  is  to  return 
to  pure  paganism;  when  the  common  Christianity  of  the  civilized  world 
has  long  reversed  that  cruel  creed  I  There  is  no  one  thing  in  all  the 
grand  designs  of  those  who  planned  the  French  Revolution  so  good  mm 
the  attempt  to  implant  this  Christian  principle  in  the  manners  of  Franee 
and  in  her  code  of  laws.  The  other  dsy,  a  precious  manuscript  of 
Mirabeau  was  produce«l  by  the  minister  to  this  very  effect.  <  The  fi»t  ef- 
fect,' said  he,  *  of  the  French  Revolution  was  to  elevate  its  code  by  in- 
troducing into  it  this  idea  of  reforming  the  criminal  and  restoring  the 
fallen  man.'  Mirnlieau  called  this  a  great  abandonment  of  the  barbar- 
ism of  the  middle  ages.  Mirabeau  was  in  the  right.  He  called  for  a 
criminal  co<ie  that  should  keep  the  offender  in  awe;  but  he  would  noc 
lie  pitiless,  and  be  eloquently  maintained,  that  this  view  of  the  case  waa 
in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  age." 

The  language  of  M.  Cremieux  was  perhaps  more  remarkable.  H« 
is  an  able  lawyer,  and  a  zealous  reformer  in  the  chamber ,  and  himself 
an  example  of  what  justice  to  a  long-crushed  people,  the  Jews,  can  ef- 
fect.   He  illustrated  the  same  principle  by  most  interesting  facts. 

"When  the  criminal  code  was  regularly  formed,"  said  he,  *'  in  1810, 
and  it  was  enacted  that  a  released  convict  mif^bt  by  five  years'  good  con- 
duct acquire  a  right  to  complete  restoration  m  llw,  the  proposer  of  the 
article,  Al.  de  Haubersort  said,  *  thu  idea  of  complete  re9toratian  may 
perhapi  be  a  dream.  It  u  hard  to  give  credence  to  the  thought  thai 
prisom  eanposBibly  be  to  reformed  as  to  render  any  man  eapabU  of  tM» 
great  boon,  and  befit  for  the  duties  of  life  again.  But  we  are  bound  la 
past  this  benevolent  law  in  the  hope  that  a  single  individual  ever  shaU 
cZotm  the  benefit  of  t/.'  <  That  humane  principle  has  been  eminently 
justified,'  continue<l  M.  Cremieux.  <  In  the  last  ten  years,  twenty 
condenmed  and  punished  criminals  (felonsj  have  gained  by  their  ex- 
cellent conduct,  regular  judgements  of  restoration  to  all  their  rights  aa 
citizens.  Thus  what  the  legislator  in  1810  admitteil  to  be  a  mere  possi- 
bility of  penitentiary  reform,  proves,  upon  trial  to  be,  for  ten  yeara  to- 
gether, a  sure  and  considerable  improvement  in  the  conduct  and  social 
condition  of  convicts. 

A  particular  case  has  occurred  of  the  greatest  interest  on  this  head, 
close  to  Paris,  and  its  auttoority  is  universally  admitted.  A  convict  who 
had  served  bis  time,  resided  long  at  Pontoise  on  the  Seine.  His  charac- 
ter was  irreproachable,  and  every  body  esteemed  him;  but  he  was  un- 
willing to  apply  for  a  pardon.  Last  year,  however,  an  essay  from  his 
pen  obtained  the  great  prize  at  the  Institute,  and  as  some  hesitation  oe- 
cured  on  the  part  of  that  learned  body  at  granting  to  one  condemned, 
the  reward  which  his  talents  had  earned  him,  the  public  voice  of  his 
town  was  raised  in  his  favor,  and  without  difliculty  obtained  the  pardon, 
whiph  effaced  all  legal  trace  of  the  judgment.  With  such  cases  before 
us,  it  is  impossible  to  despair  of  the  good  effect  of  indulgent,  but,  care- 
ful laws." 

The  French  are  fast  adopting  these  principles;  and  the  whole  science 
of  penitentiary  legislation  is  taking  a  new  and  mild  character  through- 
out the  continent.  The  resolution  passed  last  year  at  the  Congress  at 
Frankfort,  taken  together  with  the  topics  discussed  this  year  at  Brussels, 
give  a  favorable  idea  of  the  new  system,  which  it  is  pro)>oseil  to  substi- 
tute for  the  gallies,  the  bagnes,  the  ill-regulated  irauls,  and  the  proacrtp- 
tions  for  released  convicts,  which  LonI  Brougham's  committee  look 
upon  as  the  present  beau  ideal  of  penal  discipline  abroad. 
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ARTICLE  U. 
Father  Katliew* 

BT  KEV.   DAT  X.    LBE. 

The  good  God  of  Heaven  is  unsearchable  in  his  judgments,  and  won- 
derful in  his  ways.  He  permits  evil  to  abound,  and  sends  forth  a  Mes- 
siah to  destroy  it.  He  suffers  his  lambs  to  wander  from  his  pasture, 
and  sends  out  his  Shepherds  over  all  ibe  mountains  to  explore  the  lost, 
to  deliver  the  imperilled  and  bear  them  back  to  the  fold.  Sin  abounded 
in  ancient  Israel,  and  at  an  hour  when  the  sages  conceived  that  the 
earth  must  sink  in  a  sea  of  evil,  John  and  Jesus  stood  fd^th  on  the  hills 
of  Galilee  and  cried,  <<  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand." 
Corruptions  abounded  in  the  church,  and  at  the  appointed  hour,  God 
sent  forth  his  Luther,  reforming  errors  and  breaking  idols.  Oppression 
bore  sway  in  all  the  kingdoms,  on  all  the  continents;  and  multiplied 
wrongs  and  sought  to  perpetuate  its  power  on  all  lands,  but  Goa  was 
against  it;  and  at  last  when  a  people  rose  that  demanded  Liberty,  and 
were  worthy  to  enjoy  it:  he  raised  a  Washington  and  led  him  up  the 
mount  of  victory. 

Intemperance  appeared.  At  an  early  age,  and  the  eldest  evil  since 
the  deluge.  Intemperance  appeared,  the  wo  of  the  world.  God  permit- 
ted it  to  rise  and  ravage.  StranjB^e  permission !  Mysterious  Providence 
for  the  good  God  of  love!  But  in  its  permission,  a  purpose  doubtless 
existed  which  will  finally  reveal  its  l^enevolence  and  vindicate  the  good- 
ness of  the  Almighty. 

In  a  fascinating  form  and  attractive  air  it  appeared,  promising  pleas- 
ure and  joy.  The  old  poets  sang  its  praises.  The  people  went  in  crowds 
to  its  fountains,  and  the  priesthood  announced  its  spirits  as  a  god.  The 
brightest  geniuses  of  classic  lands,  and  all  lands  gloried  in  describing, 
and  in  celebrating  the  revels  of  drunkenness.  In  the  minds  of  deluded 
thousands,  the  god  Bacchus  was  greater  than  the  God  Jehovah.  The 
sin  progressed,  the  evil  abounded,  as  the  races  multiplied.  In  the  spir- 
it of  literature,  in  the  disclosures  of  science,  the  contagion  spread. 
The  sins  of  the  fathers  were  transmitted  to  their  sons.  Infancv  imbib- 
ed it  at  the  mother's  bosom.  The  evil  appeared  at  first  as  a  little  harm- 
less reptile,  sent  to  give  sport.  In  another  century  it  had  become  a  con- 
siderable adder,  and  multiplied  its  speqies.  In  another  century  it  was 
a  formidable  serpent,  well  bred  in  subtle  wiles;  and  like  Milton's  ser- 
pent of  Paradise,  it 

**  -more  with  Gordian  tlvine 
IM  braided  train,  ud  of  lu  fttal  giilto, 
Qa?e  proof  ufiA«eded.'' 

In  another  century  it  had  grown  to  a  horrid  hydra  of  many  ugly  heads 
ravaging  every  country;  awakening  millions  to  the  shuddering  terror  of 
its  fangs;  and  crushing  every  arm  that  was  lifted  for  its  destruction. 
It  was  the  scourge  of  Ireland,  gorging  itself  on  the  very  vitals  of  her 
hope  and  virtue.  It  fattened  on  the  scanty  bread  of  the  poor  and  needy. 
It  increased  the  ferocity  of  crime  and  multiplied  public  offenders.  It 
destroyed  the  peace  of  families,  and  coiled  about  tne  altar  of  worship. 
It  aggravated  the  wrongs  of  woman,  and  won  her  with  its  hellish  wiles, 
embruting  mothers,  deoasing  daughters  and  sisters;  beggaring  children 
and  embittering  the  orphan's  sorrow.  Crowding  alms-house8,liospitals, 
highways,  prisons,  with  its  leprous  victims:  inflaming  the  fell  spirit  of 
war  and  murder,  and.  extorting  a  wail  of  wild,  shrieking  wo  from  every 
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hamlet  and  city,  that  pierced  the  beaveos  with  pleadings  for  delirer* 
ance. 

Wiho  will  destroy  this  hydra? — was  the  cry.  Who  can  stand  before 
it?  was  the  answer.  0  God  lend  thine  aid!  was  the  prayer  of  thou- 
sands. 

An  attenopt  was  ventured.  The  Quakers,  who  are  ever  foremost  io 
works  of  humanity,  orsanized  a  phalanx  and  marched  against  the  evil* 
Tbey  were  overpowered  and  scattered.  Others  assailed  the  ravsffing 
monster.  But  where  one  bead  was  crushed,  half  a  dozen  others  spraiu; 
hideous  in  its  stead,  and  clamored  with  "  wide  cerberian  mouths"  fall 
loudly  for  victims.  Asain  went  forth  the  despairing  cry,  who  can  de- 
stroy the  monster!  Who  will  present  bis  ravages?  Aoto  was  fulfilled 
the  fable  of  tt^  hydra  that  infested  the  marshes  of  Lerna,  spreading 
terror  and  desolation  in  all  the  country  round;  for  the  destruction  of 
which  among  kindred  labors  Hercules  was  made  a  hero.  And  where 
was  the  Hercules  who  would  assail  the  Hydra,  Intemperance,  and  deliv- 
er ereen  Erin  from  bis  power? 

Uod's  time  had  now  come.  The  hour  arrived,  and  the  man  was 
ready  for  the  work.  Remark  it  when  you  will;  when  God  is  ready  to 
expel  an  evil,  be  does  not  wait  longer  to  raise  up  or  search  out  his  hero. 
The  man  stands  ready-annointed,  and  catches  the  burning  word,  and 
sets  up  his  banner  on  the  mountains.  That  man  was  now  ready  in  ar* 
mor  and  a  stout  brave  soul  to  assail  the  monster  Intemperance.  A  sig- 
nally significant  Providence  too,  do  we  read  in  his  preparation  for  the 
conquest. 

That  individual  was  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  no- 
bility. His  ancestors  had  transmitted  a  large  inheritance  of  both  wealth 
and  Virtue  to  their  descendants.  But  by  a  singular  ordinance  of  Prov- 
idence, which  seems  to  say  God's  annointed  need  not  the  aid  and  instru- 
mentality of  worldly  wealth,  the  whole  estate  that  should  legally  have 
fallen  to  him,  was  willed  away  to  another  line  of  inheritors  leaving  our 
hero  without  a  portion.  At  an  early  age  too,  he  was  deprived  of  fither 
and  mother  and  left  at  the  mercy  oi  others  less  near  ana  dear.  He  was 
adopted  by  a  kind  lady  and  placed  under  excellent  tuition.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  was  placed  in  an  academy  where  he  remained  seven 
years;  and  desiring  to  enter  to  the  church,  he  was  removed  to  another 
place  and  pursued  his  necessary  studies. 

After  some  time  he  joined  the  order  of  Capuchin  friars  and  entered 
upon  his  mission.  In  1814  he  was  ordained  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood. 
From  the  time  of  entering  upon  his  mission  as  a  minister  of  Christ  to 
18S9;  the  time  of  his  unfurling  God's  banner  of  reform,  this  person  dis- 
tinguished himself  among  many  (leople  for  every  excellence  of  a  good 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  With  a  soul  nil  warm  with  sympathies  for 
humanity,  he  was  active  as  an  angel  in  doing  good.  He  was  the  loving 
comforter,  the  wise  counsellor,  the  generous  benefactor.  A  true  catho- 
lic in  spirit,  he  stepped  far  over  the  bounds  of  the  catholic  sect,  and 
went  among  other  sects  scattering  christian  blessings.  Upon  this  lieau- 
tiful  character  as  a  genuine  christian,  be  rose  to  high  esteem  among 
many  people,  and  when  the  call  was  made  for  a  champion  to  expel  the 
horrid  hydra  from  his  country,  he  was  ready  to  step  forward  and  coose- 
e  crate  his  life  to  the  work. 

In  no  country  on  earth,  has  the  evil  of  intemperance  more  desolations 
than  in  Ireland.  "  The  cheapneas  of  whiskey" — says  Father  Mathew's 
biographpr — Mr.  Birmingham — the  poverty  of  its  people,  which  nade 
them  in  their  trouble's  ana  their  wrongs,  fiy  to  the  temporary  Lethe  of 
alcohol,  spread  like  one  vast  sheetof  water,  the  vice  of  mtoxi cation  over 
the  land; — bringing  to  the  homes  of  the  humble— <:rime,  wretchedness 
and  degradation.    £very  species  of  guilt  owed  either  its  origin  or  in- 
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crease  to  this  besetting  sin.  Waylaying;  private  societies;  combina- 
tion oaths;  plundering  of  fire  arms;  threatenioff  nations  &c.,  were  its 
detestable  offspring.  Projects  of  the  darkest  description  were  conceiv- 
ed and  planned. 

It  has  been  known  that  a  glass  of  whiskey,  was,  in  many  cases  the 
only  reward  offered  or  accepted  for  the  perpetration'  of  the  deadliest 
deed.  The  sad  consequences  of  all  such  frequent  violations  of  law, 
were  special  commissions,  summary  executions;  perpetual  banishments; 
families  left  to  pine  in  rags  and  wretchedness,  or  driven  out  upon  tiie 
world  to  "eat  the  bread  of  sorrow." 

This  was  the  condition  of  Ireland,  as  described  by  one  of  her  talent- 
ed sons.  The  most  strenuous  exertions  were  exerted  against  the  evil 
with  no  effect.  The  Quakers,  despairing  of  accomplishing  their  noble 
endeavor,  appealed  to  Mr.  Mathew,  and  a  distinguished  protestant  gen- 
tleman exclaimed  "  Mr.  Mathew  you  have  received  the  mission,,  do  not 
reject  it." 

It  is  said  that  few  men  are  more  distinguished  fur  humility  and  mod- 
est pretentions  than  the  Apostle  of  Temperance. 

Hut  a  mission  so  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  God  as  his  own,  he 
could  not  refuse,  and  he  began  the  grand  Herculean  labor. 

For  the  first  year  and  a  half,  his  success  was  but  indifferent.  He  met 
with  more  expressions  of  discouragement  than  sympathy  and  benedic- 
tion. It  was  a  great  undertaking  to  attempt  the  renovation  of  such 
a  mass  of  darklinff,  degraded  humanity.  It  reminds  8ne  of  the  greater 
nndertaking  of  .lesus  to  reform  a  world  from  universal  sin.  but  the 
standard  once  set,  and  the  word  spoken,  slow  acbievment  was  percep- 
table,  and  the  friends  of  man  took  courage.  After  the  vear  ana  a  half 
endeavor,  the  triumph  of  the  reformer  Eeffan  to  astonish  all  beholders. 
His  kind,  cheering  word  went  forth  as  the  blast  of  a  resurrection  trum- 
pet. The  most  degraded  aroused  from  the  horrid  nightmare,  and  cast 
away  his  chains.  From  bounding  heart  to  heart  the  new  impulse  ex- 
tended, and  hundreds  of  abandoned  inebriates  returned  to  manhood, 
and  wifes,  sisters,  children  rejoiced  and  said  God  bless  the  kind  Re- 
former. 

"  In  a  place  at  Cork,  called  the  Horse  Bazaar — says  Father  Mathew's 
biographer, — he  held  his  regular  temperance  meetings  twice  a  week  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays.  Tne  members  of  his  society  increased.  The 
most  obdurate  drunkards  in  the  city  enrolled  themselves  in  the  Cork  To- 
tal Abstinence  Association.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  his  fame 
began  to  travel.  First  the  men  ofKilrush  came  in  to  be  received :  then 
some  hundreds  from  Kerry;  then  from  Limerick,  until  sometime  in  Aug. 
1839,  the  system  burst  into  a  flame."  Father  Mathew  visited  Water- 
ford,  Lismore,  £nnis,  Clonmel,  Thurles,  Cashel,  Templemore,  Cas- 
tlecomer,  Rathsdown,  and  other  places.  In  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  the  poor  people  thronged  around  him  to  take  the  pledge.  At 
Parsonstown  we  are  told  the  scene  was  most  interesting.  He  took  his 
stand  on  an  immense  common  in  which  were  stationed  a  large  body  of 
police  to  preserve  order,  and  around  the  outside  of  which  were  Rifle- 
men who  formed  a  barrier  to  oppose  the  rushing  lepions  from  pressing 
away  the  railing,  and  within  and  without  this  barrier,  to  keep  the  pas- 
sage clear,  the  cavalry  with  flags  waving  to  the  wind  were  moving  up 
and  down  with  measured  pace. 

Our  friend  will  excuse  us  for  dividing  his  article. — Ed. 


CtiMiNALS  IN  PRISON. — There  are  about  30,000  criminals  in  the  va- 
rious prisons  in  the  United  States.  Alxiut  20,000  are  annually  dis- 
charged. 
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ARTICIJ5  LII. 
SELECT  POEMS. 

BT    RBT.   8.   O.   BULnirCB. 

• 

Wb  coQtinue  the  choice  collection  of  poetry  made  by  our  friend. 
The  readers  of  our  monthly  must  feel  grateful  to  him  for  his  gratuitous 
labor.  A  more  acceptable  labor  he  could  not  have  performed.  We 
should  be  glad  to  resign  this  department  to  his  charge. 

THE  PRINCESS  EUZABETH. 

SY  SHSllSTOlfS. 

Elisabxtu,  afterwards  Qaeea  of  England,  was  placed  in  confinement  at 
Woodstock,  in  the  reign  of  her  sbter. 

Will  yoa  hear  hnw  oace  repiaiBf 

Great  Eliia  oaptlTe  laj. 
Each  ambitioui  thought  reufning, 

Foe  to  richesi  pomp  and  tway  f 

While  the  nympha  and  ■wains,  delifbted, 

TRpped  around  In  nil  their  pride  i 
EuTylug  Joyi  by  otheni  alighted, 

Thus  the  royal  maidea  cried  : 

M  Bred  on  plains,  or  bom  in  valleya, 

Who  would  bid  theae  acenea  adieu  ? 
Stringer  to  the  arts  of  malice, 

Who  would  ever  courts  pursue  ? 

<*  Malice  never  taught  to  treasure, 

Censure  never  taught  to  bear, 
Love  ta  all  the  ahepherd*a  pleasure, 

Jiove  is  all  the  damsel's  care. 

**  Bow  can  tb?y  of  humble  station 

Vainly  blame  the  powers  above  f 
Or  accuse  tha  dispensation 

Which  allows  them  all  to  love  i 

**  Love,  like  air,  is  widely  given  *, 

Power  nor  chance  can  theae  restrain  > 
Truest,  noblest  gifts  of  Heaven  1 

Only  purest  on  the  plain. 

**  Hark  to  yonder  milkmaid  singing 

Cheerly  o'er  the  brimming  pall } 
Cowslips,  all  around  her  apringing 

Sweetly  paint  the  golden  vale. 

**  Never  yet  did  conrtly  maiden 

Move  so  sprightly ,  look  ao  fair ; 
Never  breaat,  with  Jewela  laden, 

Pour  a  aong  so  void  of  care. 

^  Would  indulgent  Heaven  had  granted 

Me  some  rural  damaera  part  ! 
All  the  empire  I  had  wanted 

Then  had  been  my  shepherd's  heart. 

Then  with  him  o'er  hills  and  monntalna, 

Free  from  fetters,  might  I  rove  ; 
Fearless  taate  the  crystal  fonntaina, 

Peaceftil  aleep  beneath  the  grove- 

^  Rnstics  had  been  more  forgiving, 

Partial  to  my  virgin  bloom  ; 
None  had  envied  me  when  living, 

None  had  triumphed  o'er  my  tomt^** 
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AN  AGED  PRISONER  DYING. 

^ROU  ■HAKBlPEABB^t  **  KING  HBITilT  VI.** 

Kind  keepeM  of  my  wrak  decnyinfagf, 
Let  dying  Mortimer  here  rest  biin«elf.—  "^ 

ETen  like  b  roan  aew  hetod  Dron  tlie  ruck 
So  fare  my  Itmbe  with  long  imprisonment : 
And  the«e  grey  locke,  ttie  punuiyants  of  death, 
,        Neator>like  aged,  in  an  age  of  oare, 
Argue  the  end  oi  Edmund  Mortimer. 
These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  in  spent. 
Wax  dfm,u  drawing  to  their  exigent : 
Wc«k  nhouldera,  everbome  with  burd*ning  grief, 
And  plthlfUB  arms,  iilba  to  a  withered  vine 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground  { 
Tec  are  these  ISsel,  whoee  sirengthless  slay  is  numb, 
Uiirt>le  t9  support  tUa  lamp  of  day, 
Swlft.wlaged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave, 
As  witting,  I  no  other  comfort  have. 
^Hnee  iUnry  Monmooth  first  began  to  reign, 
(Befove  whose  glory  I  was  great  in  arms.) 
This  loathsome  sequestration  have  I  had :-~ 
—But  now,  the  arbitrator  of  despairs, 
'oat  tftatli,  kind  nmptre  of  men's  niaeflca, 
"ith  aweet  enlargeaent  doth  dismiss  me  hence. 


STERLING  CASTLE. 

•T    SCOtT. 

Tb  towers!  witiUn  whose  circuit  dread 
A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled ; 
And  thou,  O  sad  and  fatal  motmd 
That  oft  lias  heard  the  death-axe  sound, 
As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Fell  the  atern  headsmaa'a  bloody  hand,— 
The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tomb 
Prepare  for  Dooglaas  aeeks  his  doom  ! 


Noble  Revenge* 

Whkit  I  was  a  small  boy,  there  was  a  b!ack  boy  in  tbe  neighbor- 
hood, by  the  name  of  "  Jim  Dick." — Myself  and  a  number  of  my  play- 
fellows, were  one  evening  collected  together  at  our  usual  sports,  and 
began  tormenting  the^poor  colored  Ixiy,  by  calling  him  '^  blackamoor," 
'*  nigger,"  and  other'  degrading  epithets;  the  poor  fellow  appeared  to 
be  exceedingly  grieved  at  our  conduct,  and  soon  left  us.  We  soon 
after*  made  an  appointment  to  go  a  skating  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on 
the  day  of  tbe  appointment,  I  had  the  misfortune^  to  b^ak  my  skates, 
and  I  could  not  ^o  without  borrowing  a  pair  of  Jim  Dick.  1  went  to 
liim  and  asked  him  for  them.  *'  O  yes,  John,  you  may  have  them  and 
welcome,"  was  the  answer.  When  I  went  to  return  them,  1  found  Jim 
•ittiog  by  the  fire  in  the  kitchen,  reading  the  Bible.  I  told  him  I  had 
returned  his  skates,  and  was  under  creat  obligation  to  him  for  his  kind- 
neas.  He  looked  at  me  as  he  took  the  skates,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
■aid  to  me,  "  John,  don't  never  call  me  blackamoor  again,"  and  imme- 
diately left  tbe  room.  These  words  pierced  my  heart,  and  1  burst  into 
tears,  and  from  that  time  resolved  not  to  abuse  a  poor  black  in  future. 
— Souihey. 

11* 
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ARTICLE  Lin. 
AHE  C  DOTES. 

▲H   ACVTE   LADT* 

Ladt  Browne  and  I  were  as  usual  going  to  the  Duchess  of  Montrose 
at  seven  o'clock.  The  evening  was  very  dark.  In  the  close  lane  under 
the  park-pale,  and  within  twenty  yards  of  the  gate,  a  black  figure  push- 
ed by  between  the  chaise  and  the  hedge  on  my  side.  1  suspected  it  was 
a  highwayman;  and  so  I  found  did  Lady  Browne,  for  she  was  speaking 
and  stopped.  To  divert  her  fears,  I  was  just  going  to  say,  **  Is  not 
that  the  apothecarv  going  to  the  duchess?"  when  I  heard  a  voice  cry, 
*'  Stop!"  and  the  ngure  came  back  to  the  chaise.  1  had  the  presence  of 
mind,  before  I  letdown  the  glass,  to  take  out  my  watch  and  stuff  it  with- 
in my  waistcoat  under  ray  arm.  He  said,  "  Your  purses  and  watches?' 
I  replied,  "  I  have  no  watch. "*  ^^  Then  vour  purse."  I  gave  it  to  him: 
it  had  nine  guineas.  It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  1^  hand,  but  felt 
him  take  it.  He  then  asked  for  Lady  Browne's  purse,  and  said, 
<<  Don't  be  frightened:  I  will  not  hurt  you."  I  said,  «  No,  you  won't 
frighten  the  lady."  He  replied,  *<  No,  I  give  you  my  woni  I  will  do 
you  no  hurt."  Lady  Browne  gave  him  her  purse,  and  was  going  to  add 
her  watch;  but  he  said,  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you;  I  wish  you  a  good 
night!"  pulled  off  his  bat,  and  rode  away.  "Well,"  said  I,  ''Lady 
Browne,  you  will  not  be  afraid  of  being  robbed  another  time,  for  vou  see 
there  is  nothing  in  it."  "  Oh !  but  I  am,"  said  she;  "  and  now  f  am  in 
terror  lest  he  should  return,  for  I  have  given  him  a  purse  with  ooiy  bad 
money,  that  I  carry  on  purpose." — Horace  Walpole, 


STRATAOaM   OF  A  BAILIPP. 

Near  the  town  of  Vaugiers,  a  bailiff  bad  to  seize  a  very  slippery 
creditor.  One  morning  he  espied  the  latter  in  his  shop.  But  unluckily, 
in  order  to  arrest  a  man  inJiis  own  house,  the  presence  of  a  iustioe  of 
the  peace  is  necessary.  And  who  would  vouch  that  when  he  should 
have  brought  thither  the  justice  of  the  peace,  the  debtor  would  not  have 
disappeared?  What  was  to  be  done  under  these  circumstances?  He 
seizea  &POt  of  magnificent  carnations  whicn  stood  in  the  window,  and 
made  off  with  them.  The  slippery  debtor's  prudence  was  vanquished 
by  his  love  for  his  property,  and  thinking  only  of  getting  back  his  pot  of 
carnations,  he  ran  aAor  the  ravisher  and  soon  overtook  nim;  but,  at  the 
moment  when  he  thought  himself  on  the  point  of  recovering  his  treas- 
ure, he  was  seized  by  a  couple  of  police-men,  and  coiumittea  to  prison. 


A  SCHOLAR  IN  A  RAOOBD  SCHOOL. 

Whilst  one  of  the  visitors  was  at  tbe  school,  in  Bristol,  England,  a 
boy  of  al>out  thirteen  was  seen  to  be  extremely  violent  ani  remctory; 
a  teacher  endeavoring  to  lead  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  class  for  inat- 
tention. He  obstinately  resisted,  and  stamped  with  rage.  The  master 
observing  the  conflict,  went  to  the  boy,  patted  him  gently  on  the  head 
and  cheek,  and  beeged  him  to  be  a  good  tx>y.  In  a  minute,  before  the 
master  had  quitted  him,  it  came  a^ain  to  his  turn  to  be  asked  by  the 
teacher  one  of  the  arithmetical  Questions  of  the  lesson;  when  lie  cheer- 
fully and  promptly  cried  out  <<  Forty-eight,"  the  proper  answer.    The 
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crimsoD  flush  of  Ancer  had  lefl  his  face;  his  countenance  was  as  bright 
and  placid  as  if  the  last  few  moments  had  not  witnessed  the  storm  that 
had  agitated  his  imssioosj  and  he  became  at  once  quiet  and  docile.  The 
Visitor  aslced  the  master  alK>ut  him:  he  replied,  '*  That  boy  ift  the  most 
unmanageable  one  in  the  school;  he  js  clever,  but  verv  passionate. 
He  has  kicked  my  legs  (happily,  be  has  no  sho^;)  he  has  pelted  me 
with  mud  in  the  streets.  I  have  dismissed  him  frmn  the  school,  but  al- 
lowed him  to  come  again  on  his  earnest  entreaty  and  promise  of  good 
conduct.  If  I  had  struck  that  lad  when  he  was  so  irntnted,  or  spoken 
harshly  and  angrily  to  him,  bis  furjr  would  have  been  quite  ungoverna- 
ble: but  ke  eanH  $tand  a  ward  of  kindnesB," 


ARTICLE  LIV. 
IRELAND. 

STATE   PRI80KBR8. 


At  the  present  moment*  the  following  notice  of  t^e  early  life  and  ca- 
reer of  the  State  Prisoners  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unmteresting: 

Mr.  C.  Gavait  Dvrrr  is  the  son  or  a  farmer  in  the  County  of  Mona- 
ghan.  The  first  p'ominent  position  be  occupied  was  that  of  a  writer 
on  the  Dublin  Morning  JRegister^  a  Repeal  publication,  now  extinct. 
He  subsequently  proceeded  to  Belfast  to  edit  and  otherwise  manage  a 
journal  known  as  the  "  Belfast  Vindicator, "  Mr.  Duffy,  while  in 
this  position,  supported  the  Whigs.  In  1843  Mr.  DufTv,  whose  name 
had  obtained  some  degree  of  notoriety,  established  the  Nation  newspa- 
per. Mr.  Dufiy  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  is  not  more  than  thirty-two 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  Meagher  is  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Meagher,  M.  P.  from  Water- 
ford  City — n  merchant  and  Alderman  of  that  place,  who  has  amassed 
considerable  wealth  hj  trading  with  America.  The  young  gentleman, 
^Dow  about  36  years  oi  age,  possesses  some  property  independent  of  his 
father^  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  his  brother,  he  has  always  been  at 
variance,  so  far  as  politics  are  concerned.  He,  also.  Is  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic. Accordinff  to  bis  own  statement,  he  was  induced  to  embark  in  the 
cause  of  Repeal  by  O'ConnelPs  many  warlike  appeals  to  tbe  youth  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  DoHENT,  who,  in  point  of  years,  is  something  more  than  a  Young 
Irelander,  is,  according  to  his  own  account,  of  bumble  origin.  He  can- 
not be  less  than  fortv-five  years  of  age.  He  is  a  barrister.  For  many 
years  he  followed  the  occupation  of  schoolmaster.  He  is  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

Mr.  Dillon  is  a  barrister,  and  took  a  gold  medal  and  other  honors  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  was  formerly  a  writer  on  the  DubUn 
Morning  Register.  Mr.  Dillon  who  is  a  very  young  man,  is  son  to  an 
extensive  corn  merchant  in  the  County  of  Mayo.  He  is  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

Mr.  O'GoRHAM,  jr.,  is  son  to  an  extensive  woolen-draper  in  Dublin, 
and  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Mr.  Martin  is  understood  to  be  a  gentlenaan  of  independence,  but 
whether  small  or  large  is  not  generally  known.  He  was  the  first  North- 
em  ^Protestant  who  joined  the  Confederates,  and  has  layerly  rendered 
liimself  conspicuous  by  being  editor  of  the  Felon  newspaper. 

Mr.  O'DoHBRTT,  of  tbe  TViftune,  lately  tried,  is  a  medical  student. 
He  is  a  native  of  the  Soatb  li  Ireland,  and  a  Roman  Catfaolic. 
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ARTICLE  LV. 
Illntitrmtioii  of 

BROTHER  AHO  SISTER. 

A  French  paper  says  that  Lucile  Romee,  a  pretty  little  girl  with  bloe 
eyes  and  fair  hair,  poorly  clothed,  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Cor- 
rection, under  a  charge  of  vagrancy. 

"  Does  any  one  claim  you  r*  asked  the  magistrate. 

"  Ah,  my  good  sir,'*  said  she,  **  1  have  no  longer  any  friends;  my 
father  and  mother  are 'dead — I  have  only  my  brother  James  but  he  is  as 
younff  as  I  am.     Oh,  dear  I  what  could  he  do  for  me." 

V  The  Court  must  senil  you  to  the  House  of  Correction." 

<*  Here  I  am,  sister — here  I  am  do  not  fear  I"  cried  a  childish  voice 
from  the  other  end  of  the  court.  And  at  the  same  instant  a  little  boy 
with  a  sprightly  countenance,  started  forth  from  amidst  the  crowd,  and 
stood  before  the  judge. 

"  Who  are  you  f  said  he." 

"  James  Romee,  the  brother  of  this  poor  little  girl." 

«« Your  age  ?" 
'      "  Thirteen." 

"And  what  do  you  want !" 

"  I  come  to  claim  Lucile." 

"  But  have  you  the  means  of  providing  for  her  ?" 

*<  Yesterday  I  had  not,  but  now  I  have.     Don't  be  afraid,  Bucile." 

**  Oh,  how  good  you  are  James  I" 

*'  But  lot  us  see,  my  boy,"  said  the  magistrate;  "  the  Court  is  dispos- 
ed to  do  all  it  can  for  your  sister.  However,  you  must  give  us  some 
explanation." 

**  About  a  fortnight  ago,  sir,"  continued  the  boy,  "  my  poor  mother 
ilied  of  a  bad  cough,  for  it  was  very  cold  at  home.  We  were  in  great 
trouble.  Then  I  said  to  myself  I  will  become  an  artizan,  and  when  I 
know  a  good  trade  I  will  support  my  sister.  I  went  apprentice  to  a 
brush-maker.  £very  day  I  used  to  carry  her  half  my  umner,  and  at 
night  I  took  her  secretly  to  my  room,  and  she  slept  on  my  bed  while  I 
slept  on  the  floor,  wrapped  in  my  blouse.  But  it  appears  the  poor  little 
thing  had  not  enough  to  eat,  for,  unfortunately,  one  day  she  begged  on 
the  boulevard.  Wnen  I  heard  she  was  taken  up,  I  said  to  myself,  come 
my  boy,  things  cannot  last  so;  you  must  find  something  better.  I  wished 
to  be  an  artizan,  but  at  last  decided  to  look  for  a  place.  I  have  found  a 
vei7  good  one,  where  I  am  lodged  fed,  clothed,  and  have  twenty  francs 
a  month.  I  have  also  found  a  good  woman  who  with  these  twenty  francs 
will  take  care  of  Lucile  and  teach  her  needle-work.  I  claim  my 
sister." 

*'  ^y  boy,"  said  the  magistrate,  "your  conduct  is  very  honorable. 
The 'Court  encourage  you  to  persevere  in  this  course,  and  you  will 
prosper." 

Tho  Court  then  decided  to  render  up  Lucile  to  James,  and  she  was 

going  from  the  bar  to  join  her  brother;  when  the  magistrate  smilingly 

said,  "  You  cannot  be  set  at  liberty  till  to-morrow."  ' 

"  Never  mind,  Lucile,  I  will  come  and  fetch  you  to-morrow.     (To 

the  magistrate,)  I  may  kiss  her  may  I  not  sir  ?" 

He  then  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  sister,  and  both  wept 
warm  tears  of  affection. 


Capital  Oppkncbs  in  Masbaohhsktts: — Treason,  Murder,  Arson, 
and  Rape.  One  execution  has  occurred  under  Gov.  Brig^'s  admini»- 
tratiQn.    A  erimioal  is  now  awaiting  the  kour  of  bis  execution. 
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ARTICLE  LVf. 
Letter  ftom  Amos  Pillsbiirr. 

Our  reailers  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  this  distinguished  picison-keep- 
er.  Few  men  have  done  more  to  change  the  discipline  of  Prisons  than 
he  has.  We  are  dad  that  he  approves  of  our  fnonthly  form.  Almost 
all  the  friends  of  the  cause  pronounce  this  a  decided  improvement.  Sev- 
eral letters  have  been  received  on  this  subject.  A  very  exoelleot  one  was 
received  from  our  devoted  friend,  Charles  £.  Berry,  of  Penn.  We  are 
in  fat;t,  unable  to  find  room  for  the  many  favorable  notices  of  our  new 
form. 

On  the  subject  of  Discharged  Convicts,  it  wHl  be  seen  that  our  friend 
Pillsbury  speaks  in  the  most  decided  manner.  His  testimony  is  worth 
mach  on  this  point.  This  reminds  us  that  we  have  the  testimony  of  sev- 
eral keepers  of  Prisons  on  this  very  subject,  which  we  hope  to  give 
hereafter:— 

^  PtfiUentiary,  Albany,  N.  F.,  Sept.  16.  1848. 

Aev.  Charles  Spbar: 

My  Dear  Sir^ — I  have  this  moment  finished  reading  your  first  number 
of  the  Monthly  Prisoners'  Friend.  I  like  the  change  you  have  made  in 
the  form  of  the  publication.  I  think  it  better  calculated  to  promote  the 
object  you  have  in  view. 

1  do  not  agree  with  you  in  aU  yoor  views  of  Prison  discipline  and 
management,  still  I  find  sufficient  to  interest  and  instruct  me,  and  also 
much  that  accords  with  my  feelings  and  experience. 

Having  been  engaged  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  management 
of  Prisons,  and  in  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  prisoners,  I  need 
hardly  assure  you,  that  I  feel  a  deep  interest  m  every  movement  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  condition  of  those  who  err,  or  who  may  hereafler. 
be  confined  in  our  'prisons,— especially  in  every  effort  to  aid,  assist,  and 
encourage  them  on  their  discharge.  I  hope  and  believe  your  montbly« 
and  your  other  labors  in  behalf  of  the  discharged  prisoner,  will  be  the 
means  of  awakening  in  the  public  mind  a  l)etter  reeling  towards  this 
class  of  our  fellow  men  as  they  come  forth  into  society  at  the  end  of 
their  sentence.  I  am  very  respectfully,  vour  friend, 

Amos  Pillsbvrt. 

P.  S.    Please  find  enclosed  $3  for  the  "  Friend." 


ARTICLE  LVII. 
United  States  Penitentiarv  and  National  Intelligencer. 

In  all  our  efforts  in  Prison  Reform  in  this  country,  we  have  aimed  to 
keep  the  whole  work  free  from  sect  or  party,  in  the  religious  or  politi- 
cal world.  And  we  believe  among  all  the  numerous  charges  brought 
against  us,  that  no  one  can  say  that  we  have  aimed  to  give  our  labors  a 
party  influence.  So  much  seems  necessary  for  us  to  say  by  way  of  in* 
troductioo. 

Before  us  lies  some  very  valuable  documents  from  Washington, 
which  are  intended  as  a  reply  to  a  note  directed  by  us  to  the  keeper  of 
the  United  States  Penitentiary.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  visited  this 
institution  during  our  late  journey  to  Washington,  and  that  we  express- 
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ed  a  strong  approbation  of  the  manier  in  which  the  Prison  affairs  were 
condacted.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  do  institution  of  the  kind  in  this 
country  that  is  superior.  There  was  an  air  of  neatness  and  order  about 
the  whole  prison  that  calleil  forth  our  warmest  approbotion.  We  form- 
ed a  most  ravorable  opinion  of  the  keeper  and  his  officers.  Judge  of 
our  surprise, -then,  on  taking  up  a  paper  published  in  Boston,  to  find  an 
article  copied  from  the  National  Intelligencer,  charging  the  Warden 
with  employing  the  convicts  for  electioneering  purposes  1  The  Intelligen- 
cer makes  this  charge,  and  also  copies  from  a  paper  called  "  The  Battery" 
in  which  the  same  charge  is  brought  out  still  more  distinctly.  Believing 
this  to  be  a  matter  which  came  regularly  within  the  province  of  our 
monthly  journal,  we  immediately  wrote  to  the  Warden  to  know  the 
facts.  We  wrote  not  for  political  purposes,  bat  as  the  Prisoners'  Friend. 
If  such  a  use  were  made  of  a  prison  anv  where  and  by  any  party,  we 
felt  that  the  public  ou|fht  to  know  the  fact,  and  more  especially  if  the 
United  States  Penitentiary  were  thus  used.  To  make  use  of  convicts 
for  the  purpose  alleged,  we  considered  was  mean  and  despicable  in  the 
extreme.  We  despatched  a  letter  at  once  to  the  Warden,  asking  him 
to  explain  if  he  could.  We  have  a  reply  both  from  the  Warden  and 
from  his  officers,  and  also  a  letter  from  a  Tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
Warden,  who  is  frequently  in  the  prison  and  who,  by  the  way,  is  of  an 
•  opposite  political  faith  to  the  Warden. 

We  give  the  whole  matter,  the  charge  and  the  refutation.  The 
charge  made  is  as  follows: — 

Bat  we  are  well  assured  that  even  more  crying  abuses  than  this  are  practised  in 
public  inatitations  in  this  city  immediatelv  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
administration.  We  learn,  for  example,  that  the  convicU  in  the  penitentiary  are 
actually  employed  in  preparing  and  painting  democratic  tranaparencies,  for  use, 
for  electioneermg  purpoaea,  not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  other  quarters.  Whether 
this  be  a  proper  emplovment  for  these  couyicts,  ouir  readers  are  quite  as  competent 
to  judpe  as  we  are.  We  find  further,  in  a  paper  called  '*  The  Battery,"  printed  in 
this  city  the  following  statement,  which  we  are  assured  is  literally  true  : 

"And  next,  we  have,  in  the  electioneering  field,  thn  Uif xted  Statks  pbni- 
tbxttiart!  The  superintendent  of  that  institution  not  only  signs  documents 
now  as  chairman  of  an  executive  committee  of  a  Cass  and  Bntler  clob,  but  abso- 
lutely makes  a  huge  Caet  and  Butler  document'^oom  of  the  United  States 
PSNITBNTIART  !  Cart  loadt  of  doewmenU  go  there  to  beAirecled ;  but  wheth- 
er the  convicts  are  taken  from  their  other  hard  labor,  and  made  to  direct  these 
Cass  and  Bntler  documents,  or  not,  is  more  than  has  as  yet  transpired.  Somebody 
there  directs  them,  at  all  events.** 

The  reply  to  us,  was  a  full  denial  followed  by  some  remarks^  an 
extract  from  which  we  here  insert,  with  a  copy  of  ^he  affidavit  of^his 
under  officers  which  he  sent  us  with  his  letter: — 

X.ETTBa  or   THS   WAaDBXr. 

U.  8,  Penitentiary,  Waehington,  D.  C.  Oct.  14, 1848. 

C.  Spear: 

Respected  Sir — ^I  exceedingly  appreciate  your  kind  feelings  you  appear  to  enter- 
tain of  the  condition  of  our  Prison,  when  on  your  visit  with  us.  It  Ins,  and  1  trulr 
hope  may  as  long  as  it  may  be  under  my  cham,  be  my  constant  aim  to  do  all 
within  my  power  to  promote  the  best  interest  ofthe  health  and  comfort  of  the  un- 
fortunate, who  have  sadly  become  the  victim  of  crime.  I  must  refer  once  more  to 
the  article  alluded  to,  merely  to  call  your  attention,  when  you  wfire  with  us  on 
exhibiting  to  you  all  of  the  Departments,  which  were  bnttwo;  Shoe,  and  Broom- 
making,  the  only  two.  And  we  have  not  one  single  painter  in  the  prison;  ihey 
are  generally  of  an  ignorant  cast,  while  you  must  recollect  that  it  requirea  quite  an 
artist  to  paint  and  prepare  transparencies,  and  as  for  directing  Documents,  we 
haye  not  more  than  five  men  in  prison  that  can  more  than  write  their  names,  and 
that  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 
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The  whole  matter  grew  oot  of  the  einmmstaiice  of  my  porchaaing  a  few  doca- 
meat*  at  the  CongresaioQal  Globe  office,  besides  a  tolerably  large  naaiber  which 
were  made  a  preseat  to  me  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  by  some  of  the 
members,  all  which  were  eoTeloped  and  franked.  I  was  seen  to  carry  them  home, 
and  placed  them  in  my  faroUy  apartment  and  directed  them  to  my  friends  abroad. 
Whioh  by  referring  lo  my  card,  yoa  will  see  I  acknowledge.  You  will  please  ex- 
case  the  length  of  my  letter,  with  the  hope  all  that  all  I  have  sent  may  prove  sat- 
isfiietory. 

Very  respectfally,  yoor  obedient  serTant, 

C.  K.  ScNOSTACK,  Wordea  of  U.  8.  Penitentiary. 

ArrioATiT 

PXHITKNTIAMT    WOM.   THS   DlBTMICT   OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington  city,  Oct.  6,  1848. 
We,  the  aodefaigned,  officers  employed  at  the  penitentiary  for  the  District  of 
Colombia,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  present  Warden,  Mr.  0.  P.  Sengstack,  has 
Bot  at  any  time  employed  the  oonviets  of  this  prison,  either  in  making  or  painting 
democratic  or  any  other  transparencies,  to  be  nsed  for  electioneering  purposes  in 
tbb  city,  or  any  other  qoarter.  Neither  has  he  employed  them  at  any  time  in 
folding  or  directing  documents,  or  for  any  other  political  porposes. 

CRAVEN  ASHFORD, 
JOHN  A,  YOUNG, 
JAMES  PARSONS, 
WM.  H.  CLARK, 
BENJAMIN  STEES, 
RICHARD  PIERCE, 
MICHAEL  NASH, 
CHARLES  FRAKLAR. 
District  or  Columbia,  ) 
JVcuhington  County ,       > 
Personally  appeared  before  the  subscriber,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county, 
aforesaid,  Crayen  Ashford,  clerk;  John  A.  Young.  James  Parsons,  and  William 
'  H.  Clark,  assistant  keepers;  Benj.  Stees,  RichiJd  Pierce,  Michael  Nash,  and 
Charles  Fraeler,  guards,  employed  at  the  penitentiary  for  the  Districl  of  Columbia, 
(whose  names  are  snbsoribed  to  the  foregoing  and  annexed  certificate,)' and  sev- 
enlly  made  oath  on  the  Holy  Eyangely  of  Almighty  God,  that  the  facts  set  forth 
tod  contained  therein  are  true,  as  stated,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 
Giyen  under  my  hand  and  seal,  thb  10th  day  of  October,  1848. 

SAML.  GRUBB,  J.  P.,  [seal.] 

The  letter  of  the  tutor  ia  substantially  as  follows: — 

LETTBB   or  THB   TUTOR. 

JVathington  CUy,  Oct.  16, 1848. 

Mr.  Spbab: 

My  Dear  Sir— The  Warden  of  the'  U.  8.  Penitentiary  has  presented  to  me  a 
letter  from  yon,  making  some  inquiries  in  respect  to  a  charge  made  against  him. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  that  such  a  statement  had  gained  credence  from  any 
candid  person,  but,  concluding  that  it  has  from  your  letter,  I  feel  it  a  priyilege  as 
well  as  a  duty  to  state  the  facts  as  they  are. 

I  came  from  Massachusetts  to  this  city  in  July  hst,  and  sinee  that  time  haye 
been  associated  wl^h  his  family  as  a  Tutor,  and  ina$much  a*  my  political  creed 
differt  from  hit  I  cannot  be  considered  biasud  by  parly  molivet  in  what  J  have 
U>  toy,  I  haye  been  eyery  week  and  sometimes  daily  with  him  through  the  Priron 
^  haye  yisited  the  workshops  and  had  eyery  opportunity  which  any  indiyidnal 
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I  tnut  that  the  high  opiaion  of  'the  Wardeo  and  the  excellent  dieeiplnie  of  the 
Prison,  which  yoa  lonn^  from  your  own  obeervatioot  will  not  be  shaken  by  any 
snch  false  statements,  made  for  political  or  any  other  purposes.  I'be  cha^e  hss 
already  been  refated  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  other  officers  of  the  Prison,  and 
it  would  have  been  done  immediately  had  it  not  been  made  at  a  time  when  ths 
Warden  was  suffering  such  afflictions  as  only  a  kind  and  affectionate  father  can 
feel,  when  deprived  by  death  of  a  promising  and  devoted  daughter.  From  mj  sc- 
quaintance  with  him  I  think  he  would  sooner  sever  his  right  hand  than  falsify  a 
public  trust  and  conyert  it  to  self-interest. 

I  close  sir,  with  wishinc  that  all  the  Prisons  and  houses  of  correction  in  our  Isnd 
were  under  the  control  of  such  able,  loortAy,  and  philanihroyic  men  as  the  one 
whose  toelUknown  inUgrily^  vjorthUu  pariisant  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  de- 
fame. .  With  the  highest  respect,  1  remain  yours,  &c., 

J.  W.  WILSON. 

We  are  sorry  that  gentlemen  of  so  high  a  character  at  the  Editors  of 
the  National  Intelligencer  should  have  been  led  into  a  mistake  which 
would  tend  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  penitentiary  in  queatioD. 
We  are  no  friends  of  either  of  the  three  presidential  candidates.  We 
neither  kno%v  nor  care  whether  the  charge  or  denial  will  produce  any 
political  effect.  Our  business  is  with  Prwnu.  We  are  constantly  visit- 
ing them  in  many  of  the  States.  When  we  find  a  good  one,  and  a  good 
Warden  or  Keeper,  we  are  rejuice<!,  and  feel  like  helping  him  to  sustain 
the  reputation  or  the  institution  under  him; — while  we  find  as  little  fault 
with  bad  ones,  as  our  duty  will  permit. 

Note. — We  shall  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Warden  in  regard  to  his  card, 
and  also  forward  the  Prisoners*  Friend  as  directed.  He  will  see  the  terms  on  the 
second  page  of  the  cover. 
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The  Piisoners'  Friend  in  Prison, 

A  PEOPOSITIOK. 

It.  was  said  to  us  the  other  day  that  the  Prisoners'  Friend  should  be 
sent  to  every  jail  and  Penitentiary  in  the  United  States.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  think  should  he  done.  But  the  tiext  question  is,  how  is 
this  to  be  accomplished?  We  have  visited  many  prisons,  and  frequent- 
ly left  a  copy  of  the  Prisoners'  Friend,  and  in  turn,  received  documents 
relating  to  these  institutions.  We  saw,  at  once,  the  necessity  of  a 
monthly  journal,  and  the  importance  of  keeping  up  a  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  keepers.  We  have  not  time  to  write.  We  have  not  the 
means  of  travelling,  neither  can  we  send  our  Magazine,  for  we  do  not 
receive  enough  from  it  to  meet  the  monthly  expences.  Were  it  not  for 
the  kindness  of  some  friends,  it  must  stop  immediately.  We  have  now 
a  proposition  to  make,  to  which  we  think  there  must  be  a  response. 

In  our  efforts  to  obtain  subscribers,  sometimes,  a  friend  remarks  that 
be  will  give  the  amount  of  the  annual  subscription,  and  we  may  send 
the  Maffazine  to  some  one  else.  We  have  given  away  vast  numbers  of 
our  publication,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  send  out  our  monthly  regularly 
to  many  places  where  we  know  it  would  be  gladiv  received,  especially 
to  the  various  keepers  of  Prisons.  We  need  to  have  a  constant  inter- 
course with  them.  Their  reports  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  furnish  the  statistics. 
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We  have  succeeded  in  finding  a  place  for  our  Magaziae  in  the  Mass. 
State  Priaon.  The  Warden,  tion.  Frederick  Robinson,  a  firm  friend  of 
our  cause,  has  taken  our  paper  for  a  long  time.  The  Physician  and  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  both  take  the 
periodical.  And  we  succe  ded,  when  at  Auburn,  in  persuading  the 
keeper  to  become  a  subscriber.  So  that  now  we  want  to  send  out 
about  twenty-five  more  copies,  which  will  about  supply  the  State 
Prisons  in  this  country.  We  have  now  a  plan  whicn  we  propose 
to  the  friends  of  the  cause.  It  has  been  begun  by  one  of  the  most 
justly  honored  women  of  our  country;  by  one  who  has  pursued  her 
work  of  mercy  till  the  most  distant  portions  of  our  land  have  felt  her 
iufluence;  by  one  whose  efforts  have  caused  Asylums,  and  Hospitals  to 
be  reared;  by  one,  through  whose  instrumentality,  joy  and  light  has  been 
carried  to  the  dreariesst  abodes  of  calamity  and  crime.  We  refer  to 
Miss  DoaETH&A  L.  Dix.  During  our  late  visit  to  Washington,  we 
met  with  this  faithful  and  devoted  woman.  On  coining  away,  she  gave 
us  an  order  on  a  gentleman  in  Boston,  for  two  dollars,  and  directed  that 
a  copy  be  sent  to  various  prisons.  We  have  given  the  direction.  Now 
who  will  follow  up  this  work?  We  would  make  some  discount  of 
course.  The  whole  amount  waoUng  annually  is  fifly  dollars  which 
would  pay  for  twenty-five  copies.  Cannot  the  women  of  our  country 
take  this  matter  in  hand  ?  We  hope  they  will  do  this,  not  only  for  the 
good  that  may  be  accomplished  for  their  own  sex;  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause  generally.  There  are  thousands  of  women  in  prison.  May 
not  the  Prisoner's  Friend  go  out  as  a  Missionary  ?  May  it  not  reach, 
possibly,  the  cell  of  some  condemned  criminal,  and  be  the  means  of  re- 
storing some  one  to  virtue  and  integrity? 

We  might  mention  another  fact,  which  is,  that  some  ladies  subscribed 
for  the  Prisoners'  Friend  for  Dr.  Coolidge,  now  awaiting  the  execution 
of  his  sentence,  in  the  State  Prison  in  Maine.* 

Here  then  is  a  work  to  be  done.  The  amount  neccessary  is  small. 
The  good  incalculable.  We  believe  there  will  be  a  response  to  our  pro- 
posal. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  congregations  should  take  up  a  collec- 
tion for  this  puri)08c.  But  we  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  work 
divided.  Let  there  be  a  response  from  twenty*five  towns.  We  will  then 
say  how  much  we  will  do.  In  fact,  we  will  now  pledge  five  dollars  to 
begin  with.  No  more  can  lie  asked.  We  close  now  by  giving  a  form 
of  a  subscription  |mper  for^the  women  of  our  country  to  circulate.  Let 
the  work  be  done  before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  We  will  send  the 
back  numbers,  if  thought  best. 

We,  the  undersigned,  feeling  the  importance  of  sending  the  Prisoners' 
Friend  to  the  various  Penitentiaries  in  the  United  States,  do  hereby 
agree  to  be  responsible  for  the  amount  annexed  to  our  names. 

*  Da.  V.  P.  CooLiooE.— This  vnhappj^  man  is  now  confiaed  in  a  cell  of 
which  the  ground  dimenBioDs  do  not  exceed  eight  feet  by  fonr.  A  part  of  this  nai- 
row  room  is  occupied  by  bis  bed.  The  cell  has  no  window,  the  light  nnd  air  be- 
ing admitted  through  an  aperture  in  the  door.  His  friends  say  he  cannot  survive 
the  winter.  Gov.  Dana  called  the  attention,  of  the  Legislature  to  the  case  last 
sommer,  and  requested  that  body  to  say  whether  they' wished  to  have  the  convict 
executed  or  not  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Warden  of  the  prison  also  requested 
that  some  enlargement  or  change  of  treatment  might  .be  ordered;  bat  the  legisla- 
tare  declined  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  A  brother  of  Coolidge  has  lately  been 
from  Ohio  to  see  him.  A  sister,  whose  home  is  in  Misaissippi,  is  now  in  Maine, 
aod  will  there  spend  the  winter. — Maine  paper. 

The  Maine  legislatare  did  act  on  this  case,  and  he  is  probably  now  enjoying  all 
the  room  &iid  comforts  which  any  judicious  friend  of  humanity  could  desire, — Jtge, 
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Notices  of  the  Press. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  publish  in  every  number  the  various  notices 
of  our  editorial  brethren.  But  we  have  supposed  that  now  many  would 
like  to  know  how  the  monthly  is  received.  We  find  the  change  gener- 
ally approved.  We  fear,  however,  that  some  of  our  subscribers  have 
mistaken  our  arrangement.  Our  intention  was  simply  to  alter  the  time 
and  form  of  our  publication,  and  not  the  price.  We  now  give  about  six 
hundred  pages  annually  in  a  book  form.  Many  have  expressed  a  strong 
approbation  of  the  change. 

The  following  from  the  Path-finder  is  an  excellent  notice: — 


The  Pritonert*  Friend. — ^Thia  is  a  monthly  magazine,  devoted  to  "  Crimii 
Reform,  Philosophy,  Liters  tare.  Science  and  Art,'*  Rev.  Charles  Spear,  editor  ai 


Criminal 
and 

proprietor.  Mr.  Spear  was  formerly  a  printer;  and  now  we  find  him  zealoaslj  en- 
gaged in  philaathropic  efibrts  to  introdoce  a  reform  in  the  treatment  of  crinioals, 
and  to  abolish  the  death-penalty.  Although  a  man  of  feeble  health,  be  is  always 
at  work,  and  has  nnqaestionably  been  one  of  the  main  instmmenis  in  bringing 
aboat  a  change  in  pablic  opinion  on  the  aoestions  aUnded  to.  For  some  time  he 
edited  and  pablished  a  weekly  psper,  called  the  Prisoneis'  Friend,  which  he  has 
now  changed  to  a  monthly,  the  October  number  of  which  we  find  contains  eighteen 
well-written  articles,  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  deeply  interesting  to  thousands  of  the 
best  men  and  truest  philanthropists  of  the  country.  It  is  embellished  with  \  view 
of  the  ruins  of  Dudley  Castle,  in  Stafibrdshire,  England.  Dr.  Waiter  Channing, 
Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Charles  Sumner,  Esq.,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  and  other  men 
of  established  reputation,  are  contributors  to  the  work.  The  teems  are  two  dollars 
a  year,  in  advance. 

We  have  received  from  the  Editor,  the  Prisoners'  Friend  for  October. — 
The  Friend  ia  now  published  monthly  in  a  magazine  form,  and  is  ably  conducted 
by  Mr.  Spear.  Mr.  Spear  made  a  great  improvement  when  he  changed  it  from  a 
weekly  to  a  monthly. — Bee. 

Pkisoners'  FaxEifD. — We  have  received  a  neataai  valuable  monthly  pabli- 
eation,  pablished  in  Boston,  by  Charles  Spear.  This  work  is  designed,  if  we  are 
led  to  judge  of  its  able  articles,  to  be,  in  truth,  what  its  title  imports,  '*  The  Pris- 
oners' Friend."     Price,  $2  a  year-^cheap  enough. — LancatUr  Expreu. 

Prisoners'  FaiEzf  p. — ^The  first  monthly  number  of  this  paper  has  been  re- 
ceived. It  is  embellished  with  a  engraving  ofgthe  birth-place  of  Howard—is 
neat  ia  its  appearance,  and  filled  with  interesting  matter.  U  is  doubtful  whether 
its  present  form  will  insure  to  it  as  wide  an  immediate  circulation  as  the  weekly 
had,  but  its  pages  will  be  more  enduring,  and  its  usefulness,  we  trust,  increased. 
So  long  as  it  goes  forth  laden  with  facts  and  arguments  in  favor  of  prison  refDm* 
bearing  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  convict  in  his  cell,  we  hope  that  success  may  at- 
tend it  in  whatever  guise  it  may  appear. — Anti  Slavery  Bugle. 

The  PRiioNERs'  Friend,  (now  issued  as  a  monthly,)  is  before  ns,  and 
really  does  great  credit  to  the  indefatignble  editor  and  proprietor — Charles  Spear. 
It  contains  a  great  variety  of  articles,  in  prose  and  verse,  arranged  with  great  dis- 
cretion and  good  taste. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  moral  and  physical  improvement  of  the  prisoner-^ 
and  who  is  not  ? — will  find  in  the  pages  of  the  Prisoners'  Friend  much,  very  much 
to  please  and  instruct  them.  We  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  all  our  read- 
ers.   The  ofiice  is  at  11  Cornbill. 


COMMUTATION    OF    PUNISHMENT. 


An  application  has  been  made  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  for  commutation  of 
the  punishment  of  Augustus  Dntee,  now  under  sentence  of  death,  for  the  murder 


•f  Ellen  Oakes. 
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FORBI6N. 

Crime  in  Pari$. — ^The  Minister  of  Jottice  hai  jost  published  the  statistics 
of  crime  in  France  for  the  year  1846,  together  with  a  vBrietvof  interesting  tables 
relating  to  other  years.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  crinunal  prosecutions  has 
steadily  decreased  since  1840,  and  is  now  much  smaller  than  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  Restoration.  The  minister  attributes  this  result  to  the  impiovement  of  the 
lower  classes  in  respect  of  edacatinn  and  intelligence.  Ou  the  other  band  the 
nnoiber  of  suicides  hare  increased;  in  1841  there  were  42814,  in  1846,  8102;  this 
is  attributed  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  same  classes.  The  deaths  by  railroad 
accidents  are  very  few  compared  with  what  we  have  in  the  United  States;  on  ajl 
the  railroads  of  France  in  184b  there  were  only  45  persons  killed,  624  perish e  d 
by  accidents  happening  to  carriages  and  horses. 

Supprution  of  Slavery. — The  average  mortality  of  21  years  on  the  different 
naval  stations  of  the  English  service  employed  in  the  suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade  is  aa  follows;  calculated  per  1,000  of  the  mean  force  employed: — 

South  America  7.7 

Mediterranean  9.8 

Home  9.8 

East  Indies  15.1 

West  Indies  18.1 

Coast  of  Africa  58  4 

French  Prisons. — The  number  of  insurrectionists  confined  in  the  French  Pris- 
ons is  about  9000,  of  whom  175  are  women.  Of  the  whole  number,  580  men  and 
18  females  are  sick. 

The  Poor  of  England* — ^From  parliamentary  returns  for  1847,  it  appears  that 
the  total  number  relieved  during  the  year  was  one  million  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-one  thousand.  Of  this  great  number  five  hundred  thousand  weie  able- 
bodied  and  could  not  get  work.  It  is  proposed  in  Parliament  to  adopt  means  to 
lay  out  in  every  parish  to  employ  the  poor  who  are  able  to  work,  in  case  of  be- 
mg  thrown  out  of  employment.    A  good  measure. 

Work  Wanted,' — Out  of  sixty-two  thousand  persona  apprehended  by  the  Lon- 
don police  last  year»  twenty-eight  thousand  had  no  occupation. 

The  French  Galleys.  —A  statistic  table  of  the  French  galleys  was  lately  pub- 
lished by  the  minister  of  the  marine.  On  the  Ist  January.  1848,  there  were  in 
the  galleys  7,867;  106  of  these  from  16  to  20  years  of  age;  2,147  from  21  to 
80  years;  2,468  from  SO  to  40  years;  1,989  from  41^to  60  years;  880  from  61  to 
69  years  of  age.  4,660  were  unmarried,  2,122  were  married,  with  and  without 
family;  486  were  widowers,  4,890  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,595  could  do 
either  imperfectly,  668  could  read  and  write  flaently,  118  had  received  an  educa- 
tion superior  to  that  generally  termed  primary.     ^ 

Work  Houses. — Mr.  0*Conner  theChart'st  Leader,  in  England,  proposes  that 
each  union  workhouse  should  have,  land  attached  to  it,  whereon  the  able-bodied 
poor,  for  whom  the  present  system  finds  neither  work  nor  wages,  sliould  be  em- 
ployed for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  This,  it  is  contended,  would  strike  a 
deadly  blow  against  the  gigantic  pauper  system  and  increasing  poor  rates  of  Eng- 
land. He  has  given  notice  that  be  shall  bring  up  the  matter  at  the  next  session  of 
Parliament 

Houses  for  the  Poor. ^—The  Toronto  Chtonicle  says  that  the  24  th  meethig  of 
the  Building  Society  of  that  city  was  held  on  the  5ih  instant,  when  ten  lots,  of 
£100  each,  mnking  in  all  £1000,  were  soU  at  an  avernge  bonus  of  £33.8s-^high- 
est  85  per  cent — lowest  8  per  cent.  These  societies  nre  quite  popular  in  Canada, 
and  are  eflectin^f  niuch  good  in  providing  houses  for  those  who  would  not  other- 
wise be  able  to  obtain  them. 
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MONTHLY  RECORD* 

Tub  last  month  has  been,  indeed  very  encouraging.  Our  friends  be- 
gin to  see  the  importance  of  sustaining  the  great  movement  on  which  we 
have  entered.  We  shall  simply  give  a  sketch  of  our  labors  and  of  the 
efforts  of  our  friends. 

Fai*l  River. — Here  we  lectured  in  two  of  the  churches; — Univer- 
salist  and  Unitarian.  We  were  kindly  received  by  the  Pastors  of  both 
societies.  We  have  some  good  friends  in  Fall  River.  In  speaking  of 
this  place,  we  must  say  a  word  in  commendation  of  the  ezcelieut  Kmil 
Road,  of  which  our  friend,  Hon.  N.  B.  Borden,  is  president.  He  de- 
serves great  praise  for  his  excellent  arrangements,  and  we  must  say  we 
know  of  no  rail  road  in  the  country  better  conducted.  To  those  who 
are  travelling  to  New  York,  this  is  decidedly  the  best  conveyance. — 
Having  tried  it,  we  speak  from  experience. 

Gloucester. — We  delivered  a  Discourse  in  the  Universalist  Church 
in  this  town,  and  also  one  in  the  Unitarian  Church.  We  feel  grateful 
to  our  friends  in  that  place  for  their  kindness;  especially  to  our  aged 
friend  whose  modesty  does  not  allow  us  to  us  to  use  his  name;  and  also 
to  the  Ladies  Charitable  Society.  The>hole  amount  subscribed  was 
about  950,00,  which  came  at  a  time  when  we  were  truly  in  need.  We 
have  never  found  more  devoted  friends  than  in  Gloucester.  On  the 
Monday  evening  following,  we  addressed  the  Ladies  in  reference  to  the 
all-important  subject  of  rrisoa-Reform,  especially  in  regard  to  doing 
something  more  for  their  own  sex  in  prison.  We  leA  them  making 
some  arrangements  for  a  social  gathering  in  aid  of  the  Prisoners'  Friend. 
Dakvers. — On  reaching  home  from  Gloucester,  we  found  a  donation 
from  this  town,  collected  ^om  the  Unitarian  parish.  The  pastor  of  that 
society,  becoming  acquainted  with  our  wants,  generously  took  up  a  col- 
leetion  in  his  society.  We  thank  Mr.  Appleton  most  sincerely  for  bis 
kindness.    The  amount  was  $15,00. 

Hon.  Samuel  Appletoic^  Boston.  This  gentleman  has  long  been 
known  for  his  liberality.  Thousands  have  experienced  his  kindness. 
Nearly  every  institution  in  the  land  has  been  blessed  more  or  less  by  his 
philanthropy.  He  has  long  taken  our  periodical ,  and  has  become  quite  in- 
terested in  our  Reform.  He  generously  contributed  $50,00  for  our  im- 
mediate relief,  and  told  us  to  inform  him  of  our  success  in  calling  on 
others.  He  expressed  himself  decidedly  in  favor  of  doing  for  Discharg- 
ed Convicts.    He  will  receive  our  thanks  for  his  great  kindness. 

Charlestowit. — The  proprietors  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  this 
city  kindly  gave  us  the  use  of  it  for  a  lecture.  We  thank  them  for  this 
act  of  kindness,  and  for  the  collection  of  $22.  A  meeting  of  ladies  was 
held  on  Friday  evening,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  see  what 
conld  be  done  in  aid  of  the  cause.  We  made  an  address  on  the  occasion. 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Fo^len. — We  thank  this  lady  for  the  pamphlete. 
A  gentleman  of  this  city,  well  known  for  his  liberality,  and  wliose 
name  we  hope  be  will  allow  us  to  announce  hereafter,  has  kindly  pre- 
sented us  with  an  order  on  a  paper  dealer  of  this  city  for  printing  paper 
to  the  amount  of  $100,00.  We  thank  him  for  his  kindness.  And  we 
trust  we  shall  show  our  gratitude  by  a  more  hearty  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  he  has  done  so  much,  both  in  a  legislative  capacity,  and 
by  his  able  Reports  and  public  speeches. 

The  Mortgage— We  are  happy  to  say  that  something  has  been 
sul)8cril)ed  towar4ls  paying  the  two  hundred  dollar  mortgage  on  our 
type  and  last  work,  'Voices  from  prison.'  * 

Gerritt  Smith,  Peterboro'  N.  Y.— We  have  received  a  very  friend- 
ly letter  from  this  gentleman,  enclosing  a  check  of  $5. 
Mina  Mary  McCoun,  N.  Y.  $8.    A  friend,  Foxboro»-$l.  Do.  Westboro*  50  cti. 
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COURTS. 

Municipal  Court. — ^The  county  attorney  received  from  the  depntr  jailer  a  list 
of  priaoners  confined  in  the  jail  of  the  Coanty  of  Suffolk,  in  the  cnatody  of  the 
Sheriff  of  said  county,  with  the  cauaes  of  commitment,  etc.  It  appeara  that  the 
Sheriff  had  in  hia  cpstody  96  priaonera,  to  wit:  60  awaiting  trial  in  the  Supreme 
aod  Municipal  Courta;  41  under  aentence.  principally  fines  impoaed  by  the  PoUce 
Court;  and  4  debtora.  Of  the  priaonera  held  for  trial,  five  are  indicted  capitally: 
Kdward  Croaby  and  Waahington  Goode,  for  murder,  and  Joaeph  Jewell,  William 
Brown  and  James  Mealy,  for  tape. 

It  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  there  should  now  be  five  capital  cases  to  be  tried 
in  our  state,  when  in  the  very  jail  where  theae  capital  offenders  were  confined 
there  is  now  a  criminal  awaiting  the  hour  of  his  execution  !>  The  advocates  of 
Capital  Punishment  cannot  say  that  the  penalty  ia  abolished.  And  now  we  ask 
what  good  does  the  gallowa  do  the  community?  We  refer  to  the  caae  of  Alexan- 
der Dutee,  who  is  to  be  executed  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  He  imbrued  his 
hands  in  her  blood  and  then  tried  violent  hands  upon  himself,  but  by  careful  medi- 
cal attendance  he  was  reatored  that  he  might  expiate  his  crime  upon  the  gallows! 
We  close  by  asking  the  question  which  we  have  never  yet  aeen  properly  answer- 
ed, which  is,  if  an  individual  haa  not  the  right  to  take  his  own  life,  has  any  one 
the  right  to  take  it  for  him? — Ed. 

Oeorge  Miller, — In  the  case  of  this  unfortunate  man,  sava  the  Courier,  who  ia 
now  coi&iei^  in  jail,  having  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  uttering  forged  notes, 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  yesterday  aflemoon  to  give  satisfactory  bail  in 
the  sum  of  ^16,000.  The  following  persons  were  offered  and  examined  under 
oath  as  to  their  responsibility,  but  were  deemed  by  the  court  to  be  insufficient— 
consequently  Mr.  Miller  was  remanded  to  jail:  Thomas  F.  Miller,  ahoedealer, 
Waltluim;  Joseph  Hoar,  victualler,  Waltham;  Thomaa  Mdler,  Waltham;  William 
Hobbs,  chaise  maker,  Waltham;  James  Sullivan,  Waltham;  and  Daniel  Stone  of 
Newton. 


CLUBS. 

We  have  aeveral  lettera  respecting  our  terms  in  regard  to  Clubs  for  takins  the 
Prisoners'  Friend.  We  are  disposed  to  make  the  terma  favorable.  The  follow- 
iag  are  the  conditional^ 

For    8  copies  #5*00 

For     6      "  9,00 

For  12      "  16.06 

The  money  alwaya  to  be  paid  in  advance.  We  shall  be  glad  to  make  arrange- 
ments wUh  the  friends  of  the  cause.  We  hope  to  hear  from  many  of  the  frienda 
throughout  the  country.    The  baek  numbera  may  yet  be  supplied. 

OUR   XNGRAVINO. 

We  have  procured  a  beautiful  engraving  for  this  number  from  one  of  the  first 
engravers  in  our  city.    The  subject  is  beautiful  and  affecting.     Who  can  gaze  on 
these  two  unfortunate  beings  without  being  moved  to  teara  ?      We  felt  that  the  pa- 
trons of  our  work  would  sustain  us  in  this  expense,  for  it  certainly  adda  much  to 
the  value  of  our  monthly. 

PRICK    OF    OUR    PCRIODXCAI«. 

We  believe  the  friends  will  not  eomplain  of  the  cost  of  our  work  to  them.  All 
we  ask  them  to  do  is  to  pay /our  cents  weekly  which  makes  out  the  sulwcription 
($2,00)  and  then  we  give  them  about  600  closely  printed  pages  of  matter!  To 
dubs  of  course  it  is  less,  as  we  have  atated  in  another  place.  Send  $20  and  we 
will  send  20  copies  to  one  address.    Who  will  do  this  ? 

A    PRO^SAL. 

We  find  some  publishers  in  the  habit  of  offering  books  for  subscribers.     We  will 

make  an  offer.     We  own  now  the  copy  righta  of  three  books.     Our  time  is  so  oc- 

CQpied  that  we  cannot  sell   them.     The  reader  will  find  them  advertised  on  the 

cover.     The  three  works  come  to  $2.12.  To  any  one  who  will  tran.-niit  the  namea 

f  four  subscribers  with  the  money»  we  will  give  the  three  books«  elegantly  bound. 
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1. — Colambian  Magaziae.    October.    New  York:  John  S.  Taylor. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  monthlies  of  the  season.  There  are  about  twenty 
oriuoal  articles  in  this  number.  There  is  a  fine  plate  of  the  monoment  of  Wm. 
A.  Xawrence. 

2. — The  Daguerreotype;  a  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature  and  Science,    Vol.  IL 

Nos.  10  and  11. 

The  object  of  this  periodical  is  to  famish  choice  Selections  from  the  most  Taiiia- 
ble  works  ia  England,  France  and  Germany.  The  work  is  well  sustained.  The 
articles  are  judiciously  selected.  The  last  number  contains  an  excellent  article  on 
Dr.  Channing  from  Tait's  Edingburgh  Magazioe.  The  "  Morement  ia  Irelaiid" 
is  a  fine  article  from  the  same  work.  This  periodical  is  elegantly  printed.  It  is 
hereafter  to  be  published  by  those  enterprising  publishers,  Crosby  &  Nichols. 

3.— Chambers'  Miscellany.    Boston:  Goold,  Kendall  &  Lincoln. 

The  very  fact  that  this  work  emanates  from  the  joint  Editors  of  Chambers*  Ed- 
iogburgh  Journal,  must  inrare  public  attention.  The  work  will  soon  be  complete, 
ami  we  trust  that  many  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  sets  of 
this  valuable  work.  The  compiler  has  taken  a  wide  range  in  his  selections,  so  thst 
the  reader  finds  history,  biography,  poetry,  art,  philosophy.  The  work  is  indeed 
useful  and  entertaining.  Every  family  should  purchase  a  copy.  It  would  be  a  fine 
work  fur  the  schools. 

4. — Littell's  Living  Age.    Boston:  165  Tremont  St. 

Few  persons  in  this  country  have  so  many  facilities  for  making  a  valuable  peri- 
odical as  the  conductors  of  this  valuable  jc^rnal.  Here  we  have  the  Edmburgh, 
Blackwood,  the  Spectator,  the  Examiner,  the  Athenaeum,  the  Literary  6azette,|Lbe 
Christian  Observer,  the  Doblin  University,  the  New  Monthly,  Frazer's,  Tait's, 
Ainsworth's,  Hood's  and  Sporting  Magazine.  We  can  always  commend  the  work 
to  the  American  reader. 

5. — ^Merchant's  Magazine.    Frbsm an  Hunt,  Editor.    New  York.  October. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  one  of  the  ablest  editors  in  this  country.  His  monthly  periodical  is 
always  freighted  with  interesting  matter.  We  are  glad  to  see  him  now  going  more 
Axtensively  into  the  morals  of  trade.  He  shows  conclusively  that  good  morau  may 
be  carried  into  the  business  of  life,  and  even  that  taking  the  low  view  of  mere 
wordly  success,  that  honesty  is  the  surest  road  to  wealth.  We  are  always  glad  to 
commend  this  work  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  literary  worki. 

6. — Young  People's  Journal  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art.  November.  New  York 

and  Boston.    Editors:  Prof.  Nathait  BuaToxr,  A.  M.,  Mrs.  Fbanccs  H. 

Gheeit.    Publisher,  S- B.  Britton.     General  Agent  for  Massachusetts,  Maine 

and  Vermont,  Bela  Marsh,  25  Cornhill. 

This  work  has  just  made  its  appearance.  It  is  elegantly  printed.  It  is  pab- 
lished  monthly,  nt  $1,00  a  year.  There  will  be  three  departments.  The  work 
will  not  be  confined  to  sect  or  party.  The  present  number  is  embellished  with  a 
fine  engraving,  and  we  heartily  commend  the  work  to  our  readers.  The  present 
number  contains  some  excellent  articles,  and  the  patrons  of  the  work  may  expect 
a  rich  treat.  Mr.  Marsh  is  general  agent,  and  our  friends  will  find  him  in  Bostoa 
on  hand.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  subscriptions  for  the  work.  We  shall 
look  to  the  future  numbers  with  interest. 

I 

7. — ^The  Phonetic  Magazine.    A  Monthly  periodical.    October.    Cincinnati,  0. 
*   1^1,00  annually.  ^ 

Here  is  a  inonthjy  professing  to  give  us  a  new  mode  of  communicating  our  ideas, 
or  rather  to  improve  our  old  and  barbarous  mode  of  writing.  It  ib  astonishing  to 
witness  the  slow  progress  of  mankind.  Here  we  h^ve  been  employing  the  same 
mode  of  writing  for  centuries,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  there  was  not 
some  shorter  road.  We  have  not  looked  muf^h  into  this  Language  Reform,  as  we 
shall  denominate  it.    But  we  are  willing  to  examine  its  merits.    And  therefo's, 
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we  ihall  welcome  this  monthly  of  onr  friend,  and  in  tnrn,  we  trast  he  will  give  ve 
t  kind  word  in  oar  great  labor  in  the  Prison-Reform. 

8.— UoiTerflalist  Qaarterly.    Vol.  V.    No.  IV.    October.    A.  Tompkins,  Pub- 
lisher.   Rev.  HosEA  Balloit,  2d.,  D.  D.  Editor. 

This  periodical  has  an  »ble  editor,  and  maintains  a  high  stand  among  the  Q,aar- 
terliea  of  the  day.  We  shoald  like,  howeyer,  to  see  a  deeper  interest  taken  in  the 
Reforms  of  the  day.  The  materials  now  for  an  article  on  any  Reform  are  so  abun- 
dant that  almost  any  one  can  write  an  Essay.  We  can,  howeTer,  recommend  the 
work  as  it  is,  for  we  know  its  editor  too  well  to  think  he  will  omit  in  his  foture 
Dumbers  any  subject  that  he  is  convinced  will  tend  to  improve  the  community. 
The  enterprising  publisher  needs  more  support  for  his  work,  and  surely  an  entire 
denomination  should  sustain  one  Quarterly. 

9.— Pictorial  National  Library.    Boston:  Wnu  Simonds  &  Co.,  12  School  St. 

This  is  an  elegant  monthly,  embellished  with  numerous  engravings.  The  work 
takes  a  wide  range,  presenting  at  once,  Biography,  Science,  Adventures,  Poems, 
Tkle^  &c.  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  work. 
We  regret,  however  to  see  such  a  preference  given  to  a  military  hero  as  to  furnish 
biin  for  a  frontispiece.  We  allude  to  Gen.  Taylor.  The  likeness  is  good  enough, 
bat  we  would  rather  see  some  man  of  peace,  like  Noah  Worcester,  or  some  one 
engaged  in  Criminal  Reform,  like  JohnHowarid.  We  trust  the  publisher  will  take 
thb  hint  kindly,  for  we  know  his  desire  to  furnish  an  unexceptionable  work. 

10. — ^The  Monthly  Law  Reporter.    September  and  October. 

We  have  succeded  in  enecting  an  exchange  with  this  valuable  monthly  The 
publishers,  Little  &  Brown,  of  our  city  give  a  fine  work  for  those  connected  with 
the  law.  Every  Attorney  should  have  the  work.  Stephen  H.  Puii^lips, 
Editor. 

lU — Massachusetts  Era. — 

This  is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  started  in  Lowell,  to  favor  the  Free  Soil  move- 
ment. It  is  enough  to  say  thnt  it  is  edited  by  onr  friend  Hanson.  With  his  well 
known  ability,  it  must  succeed.  ' 

12. — Sears*  New  and  Popular  Pictorial  Description  of  the  United  States.    New 

York. 

This  enterprising  publisher  has  sent  out  another  work  in  his  popular  style.  Few 
men' in  this  country  have  a  more  happy  faculty  in  preparing  works  for  the  prtsss. 
He  understands  the  great  art  of  combining  the  useful  and  entertaining. 

Mr.  Sears  has  also  in  press  a  Pictorial  Family  Annual  for  1849.  It  will  contain 
a  fine  series  of  embellishments,  and  be  comprised  in  a  large  octavo  of  400  pages. 
Price  $2,00.     The  work  may  be  sent  by  mail  at  a  still  cheaper  rate. 

lS,->PhrenoIogical  and  Physiological  Almanack  for  1849.|JL.  N.  Fowler.    New 

York. 

The  Fowlers  have  a  happy  faculty  .of  giving  an  interest  to  all  their  works,  even 
to  an  Almanack.  Here  is  a  fine  Almanack,  and  several  descriptions  of  eminent 
persons,  containing  at  once.  History,  Biography,  and  Science.  Every  family  should 
have  it. 

14.— Brownson's  Quarterly  Review.     October.      Boston:  B.  H.  Greene,  Fab- 

Ibher. 

This  periodical  is  designed  more  especially  for  Catholics.  Its  editor  has  given 
himself  to  that  denomination  for  the  present.  The  work  is  ably  conducted  in  many 
respects.  The  present  number  contains  a  very  important  article  on  Conservatism 
and  Radicalism;  a  subject  which  we  certainly  wish  was  better  understood.  We 
are  heartily  tired  of  hearing  these  terms  used  in  a  vague,  indistinct  manner;  some- 
times applied  to  the  same  individual.  Our  own  Reform  receives  one  or  the  other 
appellation  as  it  is  viewed  in  different  aspects.  It  is  a  matter,  however,  which,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  care  but  little  about.  We  nierely  now  took  op  our 
pen  to  give  a  friendly  notice  of  the  labors  of  our  friend, Brownson,  and  we  shall 
see  now  whether  bis  Conservatism  will  allow  him  to  do  us  the  same  favor. 
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Thfee  Sistera  iLi  Three  Forinnes ;  or  Rose,  Blanche,  and  Violet,  by  G.  H. 
Lkwss.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brotheri. 

Kate  Walsingham,  a  novel,  by  Miss  Ellen  Pickering. 

Blackwood's  lulingburgh  Magazine.  Boston:  T.  Wiley,  Jr.  It  cootaina  interest- 
ing papers  on  Mill's  Politi^  Economy,  Continental  Revolatbns,  and  the  novels 
of  the  day. 

Social  Distinction  :  of  HearU  and  Homes.  By  Mrs.  Ellis.  New  YoHe  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     Boston:  Redding  &  Co. 

Poems  by  Charles  G.  Eastman.  Montpelier:  Eastman  &  Danforth.  Beeton: 
Ticknor  h  Co. 

Shandy  McGuire,  or  Tricka  npon  Travellers,  by  Paal  Peppergraas.  Esq.  New 
York:  E.  Dunigan  &  Brother.    Boston:  Redding  &  Co. 

The  Creation  of  Man  into  a  Living  Sool,  which  the  waters  caose  to  creep  fortk: 
here  the  waters  made  wine  by  a  marriage  of  Love  in  Truth;  or  Old  things  done 
away  and  all  things  made  New.  By  James  Cramsr  Ott.  Albany:  Prim- 
ed for  the  Author. 

The  Union  Magazine,  November.  New  York.  Mis.  C.  M.  Kirxlah d.  Editor. 
Our  work  is  just  going  to  press,  and  we  are  obliged  to  defer  a  notice  till  ou  meit. 


To  CorreapondenU. 

B.  F.  Calder,  Belfaat,  Ireland,  Lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Through  a 
kind  friend  from  London  we  have  received  again  some  more  docaments  relative  to 
kindness  to  animals.  In  due  time  we  shall  he  gindio  gi\e  them  to  our  readers. 
An  article  was  prepared  for  this  number,  but  unavoidably  omitted. 

Report  of  the  Rosin  e  Association,  Philadelphia.  We  have  received  « 
very  able  document  respecting  this  Association.  The  great  length  will  oblige  ap 
to  defer  it  till  our  next  number. 

Death-penalty  in  Michigan.  Our  correspondent  must  wait  before*he 
makes  up  his  decision  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  crime  in  that  state  on  account 
9f  the  Abolition  of  the  Death-penalty. 

Criminals  from  abroad.  We  are  told  this  work  is  going  on  rapidly 
We  have  some  interesting  facts  on  this  subject  We  trust  our  correspondent. 
Rev.  Mr. will  wait  before  he  makes  up  h<s  itiind  fully.  Some  English  doc- 
uments have  come  into  our  hands  which  could  throw  some  light  on  that  subject. 

Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  West  Wrentham.  We  thank  him  for  his  favor.  His 
poem  is  in  the  hands  of  our  femaie  correspondent  who  will  hand  it  for  a  futuie 
number. 

Charles  E.  Berrt,  Rimberton,  Pa.  We  shall  insert  the  letter  from  a  pris- 
oner to  his  mother,  in  our  next.  We  shall  see  to  his  direction.  He  will  receive 
oar  thanka  for  his  kindness. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Dennison,  Boston.  This  kind  friend  has  sent  us  aline  poem 
for  ouf  next  number.  It  came  too  late  for  this  month.  We  thank  her  for  the  Jkiod 
notice  she  has  given  of  our  labors  in  the  Signal.  May  we  not  place  Mrs.  Denaiaoa 
as  a  constant  contributor. 

Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Review.  A  friend  of  the  Methodist 
denomination  has  promised  to  furnish  us  with  this  work  which  contains  an  article 
on  the  Abolition  of  Capital  punishment.  Will  some  one  give  us  aome  facts  re- 
pecting  the  general  yiews  of  thisjdenoinination  on  this  subject  ?  We  are  tokl  they 
are  favorable.    How  stands  the  matter  ? 


Executions. — We  have  received  an  account  of  an  execution  in  Niagara,  and 
and  also  one  in  Philadelphia.  The  details  of  the  former  are  terrible  Indwd,  inas- 
much as  the  head  of  the  criminal  was  actually  severed  from  his  body!  We  thank 
our  correspondent  for  the  account,  but  we  have  not  room  for  the  whole. 

Charles  Langfeldt. — During  our  late  visit  to  Philadelphia,  we  visited  this 
criminal,  in  company  with  some  Quakers.  We  found  him  perfectly  indifferent  to 
his  fate.  So  he  continaed.  He  asserted  his  innocence  to  toe  last,  soying  that  ths 
witnesses  swore  fulsely .  He  freely  for^ve  all  his  enemies,  and  shaking  hands  with 
the  sheriff,  he  was  launched  into  eternity. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Four  years  have  now  passed  away  since  this  periodical  commenced. 
It  has  paf^sed  through  many  changes,  and  at  last  reached  a  form  which 
now  inlets  with  i^eneral  approbation,  and  we  trust  the  work  is  now 
permanently  e^tahiiHhed.  From  all  that  we  can  learn,  we  find  that  this 
is  the  ONLY  periodical  wholly  devoted  to  the  i;reat  questions  of  the  Abo- 
lition of  Capital  Punishment,  to  Grimin:il  Reform,  and  the  Providing 
for  Discharged  Convicts.  These  subjects  are  now  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  the  greatest  minds  both  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe. 
We  wish  to  add  our  bumble  mite  to  these  sreat  Reforms.  And  we  have 
therefore,  felt  a  strong  anxiety  to  sustain  the  Prisoners'  Friend.  Hence 
we  have  ever  been  ready  to  make  every  possible  sacrifice.  For  the 
year  to  come  we  have  made  arrangements  with  some  of  our  bestwriten. 
And  we  trust  our  friends  will  remain  with  us,  at  least,  another  year. 

A  single  remark  in  reference  to  the  commencement  of  the  volume. 
Hetetofore,  we  have  commenced  with  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Bat 
^n  commencing  our  monthly,  we  have  deemed  it  l^st  to  <late  it  from  a 
still  more  interesting  period  to  the  friends  of  Prison-Reform  throughout 
the  world.  We  mean  the  Birth-day  of  John  Howard,  which  we  hope 
to  see  annually  celebrated,  and  which  occurs  in  September,  the  time, 
when  we  commenced  the  first  number  of  our  present  series.  This  pre- 
sent number,  therefore,  is  the  fourth,  and  we  can,  at  presenti  supply 
the  back  numbers  to  new  subscribers. 
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ARTICLE.  UX. 

Deatk  by  ike  Iia^. 

The  Topic,    No,  FIL    Death  hy  the  Law.    London:  Published  for 
the  Proprietors,  by  C.  Mitchell,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  street. 

Ik  September,  we  gave  an  extract  from  this  excellent  work.  It 
was  forwarded  cons  by  our  London  Correspondent.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  VHloable  works  on  the  death-penalty  that  has  ever  been 'published 
by  the  Enfrlish  press. 

FearofDeaih. — We  have  hitherto  been  dealing  with  the  apprehemum 
of  death;  a  very  different  thing,  be  it  remembered,  from  the  certainty  of 
death.  It  is  no  slight  argnment  against  Capital  Punishment,  that  of 
all  conceptions,  that  of  his  own  mortality  is  tne  iiio^t  difficult  for  an  in- 
dividual to  realise.  By  n  benevolent  law  of  Providence  we  are  unable 
steadily  to  grasp  the  idea  of  our  own  dissolution.  Were  the  mind  ca- 
pable of  bringing  itself  in  immediato  contact  with  the  fact  of  death. 
Its  paralysing  effects  could  scarcely  be  counteracted,  even  by  the  hopes 
and  influeoces  of  religion.  The  same  being  who  has  inspired  us  with 
life,  has  interwoven  all  our  affections  with  its  preservation.  To  bring 
home  to  ourselves  in  its  naked  force  the  necessary  cessation  of  existence 
would  l»e  to  embitter  and  suspend  its  progress.  Its  interests  and  pur- 
suits, its  sympathies  and  aspirations,  would  probably  be  merged  in  the 
dark  prospect  of  its  awful  and  mysterious  close.  But  to  show  that  hu- 
manity, under  circumstances  of  wretchedness  and  guilt  is  peculiarly 
willing  to  risk  life,  is  no  demonstration  of  an  absolute  willingness  to  juirt 
with  It.  On  the  contrary  the  very  instinct  that  virtually  rejects  the 
proepect  of  death  supplies  the  mind  with  a  delusive  assurance  of  life. 
However  great  the  peril  which  the  criminal  incurs,  he  is  still  led  by  this 
motive  to  promise  himself  an  exceptional  immunity.  The  lessons  of 
example,  the  fate  of  those  who  have  precedefl  htm  on  his  gloomy  path^ 
are  insufficient  to  subdue  the  fundamental  faith  which  our  nature  has 
in  its  own  duration.  The  conception  of  all  other  punishments  is  com- 
paratively easy  and  vivid;  and  cogent  because  vivid.  But  the  termina- 
tion of  that  principle  in  which  the  power  of  conceiving ,  it$elf^  inheret 
is  the  last  actuality  that  the  reason  can  entertain;  the  most  inoperative 
because  the  most  unrealisable. 

No  sentiment  is  more  universal  than  the  fear  of  death  in  the  abstract. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  experience  is  more  familiar  than  that  of  man's 
readinesM  to  hazard  life.  These  two  fact4  can  only  be  reconciled  upon 
the  doctrine  that  we   have  just  stated.    The  recoil  of  humanity  from 
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t  he  idea  of  death  is  the  origin  of  the  temerity  which  braree  it.  Iimu- 
-inerable  are  the  proofs  of  such  temerity.  Our  armies  are  recruited 
with  even  greater  facility  during  •  war  than  in  time  of  peace;  and  this 
occurs  when  the  8ceiie  of  action^  with  all  its  stimulating  accoropaui* 
ments,  is  fur  removed  from  our  own  land.  The  new  soldier  is  not  the 
product  of  an  epi«lemic  excitement.  He  may  have  to  cross  the  seaa 
and  to  exchange  continents  before  he  can  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
war.    He  perils  himself  deliberately. 

Look  again  at  civil  life.  How  many  thousands,  for  the  mere  chance 
of  emoUittieot,  expose  themselves  to  the  fatal  influences  of  a  noxions 
climate;  and  dare  the  ^*  pestUe(|ce  that  walketh  in  darkness."  How 
many  thousands,  week  after  week,  inhale  the  poisonous  air  of  mines, 
and  ridk  the  not  unfrequent  catastrophe  of  dreadful  explosions.  How 
many  for  trivial  gain  give  chase  to  the  monster  of  the  deep,  and  set 
their  ^te  upon  the  strike  of  the  bari)Oon.  How  many  for  a  niorniog's 
umuseiiient  trust  to  the  treacherous  ice,  which  but  yestenlay  deceived 
the  victims  of  similar  rashness.  How  uninfluential  have  been  the  ter- 
rible accidents  on  railways,  in  prejudicing  that  method  of  transit.  A 
balloon  is  advertised  to  ascend.  Long  befure  the  appointed  day  every 
seat  in  the  car  is  secured.  The  hunt,  tne  race,  the  regetta,  the  gun,  the 
8kate»  are  all  associated  with  dang'er.  It  gives  pungency  not  only  to  the 
business  but  to  the  pleasures  of  mankind. 

But  suppose  that  out  of  the  multitude  which,  in  the  shape  of  war,  of 
a  baleful  atmosphere,  of  maritime  enterprise,  or  heedless  enjoyment, 
more  or  less,  incurs  the  great  probability  of  death,  any  one  man  catdd 
be  positively  assured  that — even  after  a  lapse  of  years— death  would  be 
the  result  of  his  audacity.  Would  that  one  man  be  bold  enough  to  eiep 
forward  from  the  crowd  and  walk  up  to  his  doom?  We  do  not  believe 
it.  Who  can  fail  then  to  perceive  the  incapacity  of  our  nature  to  real- 
ize death,  and,  resulting  from  that  incapacity,  the  ine^ciency  of  capiti^ 
punishment  as  a  preventive.  Transportation,  imprisonment,  the  scourge 
we  verily  believe,  are  far  more  impressive,  because  they  can  be  conceiv- 
ed of  without  violence  to  the  unconquerable  instinct  of  life.  As  our 
iinal  illustration  of  the  force  of  this  instinct,  we  may  refer  to  the  hope 
of  mercy  which  up  to  the  last  moment,  the  culprit  almost  unverMfiy 
cherishes. 

We  have  now  attempted  to  maintain  two  propositions — first,  that  an 
absolute  and  desperate  recklessness  as  to  the  risk  of  life  precedes  the 
crime  of  deliberate  murder;  that  wherein  fact  the  moral  sense  is  de* ' 
stroyed,  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  a  man  from  hazarding  existence  with 
far  more  indifference  than  that  which  we  have  seen  to  be  comnoon  in 
honorable  pursuits.  Our  second  point  is  the  vast  difference,  as  preven- 
tive motives,  between  the  risk  of  death,  and  the  certainty  of  death— a 
difference  which  to  no  such  amount  exists  between  the  risk  and  the  cer* 
tainty  of  any  other  punishment.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  relation  to  every 
penalty  but  that  of  death,  the  sense  of  risk  can  approximate  to  the  sense 
of  certainty.. 

These  propositions  are  of  course  general.  There  may  be  exceptions 
to  both.  A  poor  wretch  who  has  lost  all  that  makes  existeuee  dear, 
may  so  cling  to  mere  being,  that  he  will  not  even  consent  to  peril  it. 
Men  of  despondent  temperaments  and  nervous  sensibilities,  may  have 
their  imaginations  haunted  by  the  constant  apparition  of  death.  But  as 
to  the  mass  of  mankind,  the  statements  are,  we  think,  irrefutable-*that 
the  murderer  is,  to  an  extent  inconceivable  by  the  virtuous,  reckless  of 
his  very  life,  and  that,  were  it  ever  so  precious,  he  would  still  share  the 
common  delusion  of  inclividual  exemption  from  danger. 

An  Objection  answered, — it  may  be  urged,  that  our  argument  goes  to 
prove  the  inutility  of  all  punishmeat  for  murder.  And  certainly,  the 
act  itself  indicates  either  a  climax  of  conscious  depravity^  or  of  blind 
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fury,  which  few  motives  jodeed,  are  calculated  to  arrest.  Neverthe- 
less, as  we  have  before  observed,  the  law  is  not  to  offer  iinmunity  to 
crime  on  the  ground  of  inability  to  prevent  it.  Due  punishment  is  the 
voice  of  national  reprehension.  To  dissolve  the  instituuons  which  ex- 
press that  seotiment,  were  to  remove  the  principal  check  upon  vice,  for 
such  a  course  would  signify  a  moral  indifference  on  the  part  of  society. 

When  the  veniict  of  a  State  on  condnct  is  not  registered  in  its  laws, 
the  mass  can  only  put  a  vague  construction  upon  abstract  offences.  The 
definiteness  with  which  punishment  invests  guilt  makes  its  nature  more 
easily  apprehended.  Doolidess  these  are  minds  so  instinctively  just  that 
they  ean  estimate  actions  by  the  test  of  principle  atone,  and  dispense 
with  tho  suggesitvenets  of  external  associations.  For  such  a  minority, 
however,  legislation  is  scarcely  needed.  The  general  influence  of  forms 
io  popularizing  and  fixing  the  truths  which  they  express,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. We  should  attach  much  value  to  punishment  were  we  to  regard 
it  merely  as  a  great  ceremony  by  which  a  people  declared  its  attachment 
to  virtue,  and  its  sense  of  the  ills  attendant  upon  guilt.  The  inutility 
of  punishments  in  an  advanced  stage  of  crime  is,  itself,  no  reason  for 
their  discontinuance.  But  we  protest  against  a  |>enalty  which  is  not  on- 
ly as  incapable  as  milder  ones,  of  deterring  desperate  offenders,  but 
which  sympathize^  in  no  small  degree,  with  their  spirit.  The  evil  that 
legislation  cannot  control  it  need  not  stimulate. 

Effect  of  PubUe  Exeeutimu. — We  take  up  the  tMMition  that  Capital 
Punishments  promote  the  very  result  they  are  established  to  avert.  We 
have  accused  them  of  inefficacy.  We  now  impeach  them  of  direet 
mischief.  It  is  only  so  far  as  law  can  teach  .the  sanctity  of  life,  that  it 
contributes  to  its  praservation.  In  what  degree  do  public  executions 
lorward  this  end?  Review  the  operation  of  the  whole  system.  Trace 
the  influence  of  sanguinary  expiations  upon  society  from  the  magia- 
trate's  room  to  the  catastrophe  in  front  or  the  prison.  From  thn  com- 
mencement how  unnatural,  how  diseased  is  the  interest  excited !  The 
sense  of  the  culprit's  atrocity  is,  from  the  first,  lost  in  that  of  his  peril. 
The  heartless  ruffian  who  would  have  been  contemplated  as  a  bare  felon 
00  hoard  a  transport,  assumes  the  port  of  a  hero  as  he  inarches  to  the 
platform  of  doom.  His  name  is  advertised  on  our  walls  by  those  who 
trade  io  the  attractive  literature  of  crime.  The  minutest  facts  of  his  his- 
tory are  investigated.  His  biography  is  written  for  general  edification — 
all  but  the  supplementary  chapter  which  bis  brief  space  of  life  inconve- 
niently delays.  Bulletins  are  published  of  his  health.  Daily  records , 
ars  issued  of  his  demeanor  and  state  of  mind.  Nor  are  we  now  so  much 
ceoBuring  the  organs  that  provide  such  details,  or  the  public  eagerness 
to  receive  them,  as  the  system  which  gives  them  their  interest.  Wheu 
you  can  count  the  hours  of  a  fellow  lieing,  w'hatever  his  def^ravity,  when 
yon  can  name  the  precise  day  on  which  he  will  be  expelled  from  the 
number  of  the  living,  an  interest  must  and  will  attach  to  his  condition. 
Abhorrence  of  bis  deed  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  neutralized  by  the 
pity,  curiosity,  or  brutal  excitement  produced  by  nts  fate.  In  due  time 
the  latter  sentiments  are  gratified.  The  wretch  is  led  forth,  to  a  crowd 
whose  very  presence  at  sucb  a  scene  is  an  evidence  of  its  moral  inserMi- 
bility.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  category  are  those  spectators  whom 
either  official  duty  or  a  laudable  desire  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  such 
exhibitions  on  character,  have  (onstrained  to  attend.  With  the  vast 
majority  the  eve  of  death  is  commemorated  by  revels.  The  orgies  of 
the  tavern  usher  in  the  advent  of  the  hangman.  The  blows  of  ham- 
mers as  the  fatal  edifice  is  constructing,  come  dulled  to  the  ear  by  the 
roar  of  inebriation  or  the  clamor  of  impatience.  The  squalid  relic  of 
what  once  was  woman  plies  the  trade  of  vice  without  its  mask.  The 
thief  garners  his  harvest  as  the  accumulating  mob  renders  detection 
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more  dtffienh.  Wedged,  fevered,  turbalent,  the  audience  waiu  tbe  ebow 
—demands  the  entertaionoent.  The  sanctity  of  life  t  Ho%v  proclaimed  E 
A  scaflfold  for  its  pulpit,  and  a  mass  of  animated  iniquity  for  its  congre* 
gatlon  I 

It  ivill  hardljr  be  contended,  we  think,  that  a  public  execution  lieoefiu 
the  morals  of  its  witneases.  Not  onlv  are  thelt  and  debaucbtrry  its  ac- 
tual concomitants,  but  a  fiercer  impulse  is  givi^n  to  every  evil  pnssioo. 
The  law  assumes  the  personality  of  a  vindictive  antagonist,  anct  elicits 
every  dormant  feeling  of  hatred  and  defiance.  How  irresistible  is  that 
•tatement  of  the  Rev.  T.  Roberts,  that  out  of  one  hundreil  and  sixcy- 
seven  culprits  under  sentence  of  deaths  <Aree  only  had  never  witnessed 
an  execution.  Even  could  we  grant  that  the  scene  struck  a  momentary 
terror  into  the  heart  of  some  less  hardened  s|>ectator,  he  was  probaMy 
the  very  person  who  might  have  dispensed  with  the  example.  Nay, 
even  were  dark  passions  germinating  in  his  bosom,  and  their  results  ap* 
parently  checked  by  the  appalling  scene,  such  restraint  would  be  tran- 
•ient  in  its  influence.  Horror,  in  time,  hardens  the  heart  that  it  at  first 
appals.  Gradually  familiarizing  itself  with  the  mind,  tbe  dread  evapo- 
rates, and  the  obduracy  strikes  root.  A  moral  chord  is  struck  indeed, 
but  with  a  violence  that  destroys  its  sensibility.  A  brief  recoil  from  the 
consequenee$  of  crime  is  purchased  by  a  brutalizing  process,  which  de- 
velopes  the prineiple$  of  crime. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  public  executions  upon  those  who  behold 
them.  Are  they  not  designed  for  the  improvement  of  the  actual  specu- 
tor?  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  most  impressive  Letters  on  Capital  Punish- 
ments, answers  this  question  with  conclusive  brevity.  ^'  If  they  be  not,'* 
says  he;  *'  considered  with  reference  to  that  class  of  persons  compre- 
hending a  great  host  of  criminals  in  various  stages  of  their  develope- 
ment,  tney  ought  to  be  and  must  be.  To  lose  sight  of  that  consideratioa 
is  to  be  irrational,  unjust,  and  cruel.  All  other  punishments  are  espe- 
cially devised  with  a  reference  to  the  rooted  habits,  propensities,  and 
antipathies  of  criminals." 

Besides,  if  such  warnings  be  not  intended  for  the  viciously  disposed, 
what  class  are  they  designed  to  benefit.^  If  murder  be  the  climax  of 
human  guilt  we  have,  in  the  front  of  the  scafibid,  the  very  audience  that 
should  be  addressed.  ^Yet,  it  is  from  that  audience  that  the  law  general- 
ly procures  its  future  examples.  Surely  too,  if  no  preventive  enect  re- 
sult from  the  9iglU  of  an  execution,  the  mere  report  of  one  must  be  con- 
temptible in  its  ittfiuence. 

Reason  and  experience  alike  demonstrate  that  the  repeal  of  the  ex- 
treme penalty  not  only  consists  with  public  safety,  but  fortifies  it.  In  I  be 
year  1841,  a  statement  was  publisheci,  by  which  it  appeared  that  in  the 
seven  years  immediately  before  that  period,  there  had  been  fewer  high- 
way robberies  with  five  executions  than  in  the  preceediiig  seven  yean 
with  fifty-eight  executions;  fewer  acts  of  burglary  and  house-breaking 
with  only  two  executions  than  in  the  preceding  seven  years,  when  for  the 
same  crimes  fifty-seven  persons  bad  sufiTered  death;  and  less  horse-stealing 
without  any  ezeeutiom,  than  in  the  preceding  seven  years,  during  which, 
for  that  uflieiice  atone,  twenty-two  were  sent  to  the  scaffold.  We  mav 
DOW  add  that  the  comparative  abolition  of  Capital  Punishments  has  al- 
most been  tbe  abolition  of  the  crimes  for  which  they  were  inflicted. 

By  another  document  founded  on  government  returns,  it  is  proved 
that  while  in  one  period  of  years  there  were  executed  in  £ngland  and 
Walei),  for  the  crimes  of  arson,  capital  assaults  on  females,  attempts  to 
munler,  robbery,  horse-fttetiling^  burglary,  and  house-breakiig,  177  per- 
sons; and  committed  for  the  same  offences,  9664;  there  were  executed, 
in  another  similar  period  for  the  same  crimes,  13;  and  committed  only 
8657;  the  general  result  being  that  there  were  1007  fewer  criiiiea  com- 
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mttted  in  the  )>eriod  when  tinre  were  !•  execotiDns,  than  in  the  period 
when  the  executions  aniounte<l  to  the  large  oumber  of  177.  Making  all 
allowance  for  the  increased  protection  given  to  property,  and  the  moral 
inflaences  of  civilization,  results  so  broad,  so  uniformly  sequential  upon 
a  given  antecedent,  can  only  be  attributed  to  that  antecedent.  But  even 
were  these  benefits  justly  referred  to  advancing  civilization,  how  fatal 
would  such  a  conclusion  prove  to  the  advocates  of  Capital  Pun ishmenta. 
If  morality  advance  with  civilisation,  what  excuse  can  remain  for  the 
continuance  of  an  uncivilized  and  demoralizing  law  f 
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Thbkb  is  a  conservative  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  leading 
them  to  cling  to  the  present,  however  defective,   rather  than  try  the 
doubtful  future.    It  reauires  faith  to  cast  off  the  Actual,  and  endeavor 
to  embody   our  better  Ideas.     It  is  Faith, — faith  in  God  and  faith  in 
inan;  that  is  the  true  thauraaturgic,  miracle-working  power  of  the 
world.     It  is  this  which  has  done  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  imiirove- 
uient  of  the  race;  and  if  any  farther  advance  is  made,  it  will  be  by  the 
same  mighty  power,  which  leads  men  to  cast  themselves  boldly  forth 
upon  the  great  ocean  of  change,  in  confident  reliance  upon  the  good 
word  and  spirit  of  their  Heavenly  Father.    The  want  of  this  faith  is 
the  great  want  of  this  age,  as  it  has  been  of  all  othertj.    Men  are  afraid 
of  innovation.    They  seem  to  think  that  a  present  evil  is  better  than  a 
possible  good.    The  most  deformed  error,  if  crowned  and  enthroned^ 
has  something  venerable  and  precious  to  their  eyes,  and  they  would  be 
reluctant  to  dethrone  it  even  if  they  should  see  the  spirit  of  truth  wait- 
ing to  take   its  place,  radiant  with  celestia.  beauty.    This  is  the  feeling 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  great  reforni  for  which  we  contend. — 
Were  the  great  question  now  introduced  fur  the  first  time,  the  answer 
would  be  very  different.    Had  the  life  of  man  always  been  held  sacred, 
and  some  one  should  no-rv  propose,  for  the  first,  to  destroy  it  as  a  judicial 
ponishment,  the  whole  soul  and  heart  of  the  community  would  rise  up 
m  indignant  protest  and  refusal.    Even  as  it  is,  with  mincb  habituated  to 
the  dreadful  infliction  and  filled  with  a  belief  of  its  divine  authority, 
there  is  not  one  of  our  opponents  but  shudders  at  it.     It  is  horrible  to 
the  unhardened  heart  of  every  man,  and  nothing  but  a  long  familiarity 
with  blood,  can  reconcile  any  one  to  it.    The  late  act  of  our  Assembly, 
ordering  executions  to  be  done  privately,  within  the  prison-walls,  is  a 
triumphant  assertion  of  this  principle.    The  public  eye  could  not  bear 
tp  see  a  fellow-being  hanging  by  the  neck  in  the  open  field  as  a  matter 
of  amusement  to  a  debauched  and  howling  mob,  but  it  is  less  offensive 
merely  to  hear  that  such  a  thing  has  taken  place,  behind  that  thick 
atone  wall  and  in  secret.    The  same  feeling  would  lead  men  to  aboHsh 
the  punishment  entirely,  were  it  not  conscrecrated  by  ancient  usage  and 
the  general  consent  of  society.     Under  existing  circumstances,  this 
genuine  impulse  of  our  better  nature  requires  argument  to  enforce  it 
and  Drove  its  truth. 

Why  is  it  that  we  regard  the  executioner  with  such  horror?    In  every 
age  and  country  he  has  been  an  object  of  abhorrence.    Even  where  hu- 
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man  blood  has  been  poured  out  like  water,  the  Headaman  baa  been 
looked  upon  with  terror  and  disi^Udt.     It  is  rarely  that  any  one  is  found 
willinif  to  assume  the  office.    Commonly  it  is  filled  by  some  hardened 
convict  as  the  price  of  a  pardon,  and  he  goes  masked  and  disguised,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  if  recognized  he  would  be  driven  out  from  among 
society  as  a  mounter  of  depravity.     His  feeling  is  that  of  Cain,  and 
with  the  same  self-condemnation,  he  apprehends  that    *'  whosoever 
meeteth  him  shall  kill  him."  ^  This  involuntary  and  unconscious  recog^ 
nitiou  of  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  human  life,  is  itself  a  powerful  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  our  position.     Whv  are  not  the  other  officers  of  the 
law  objects  of  hatred  and  disgust?    Why  is  not  the  judge  or  the  jailor 
driven  out  like  an  Ishmael,  against  whom  every  man's  hand  is  turned? 
The  prosecutor,  the  constable,  the  tipstaff,  the  turnkey,  are  considered 
legitimate  officers  of  the  law,  anri  are  respected  accordingly.    They 
walk  abroad  in  the  face  of  day,  and  no  one  points  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
them.    They  are  good  citizens  and  members  of  society,  enjoying  all 
their  social  and  domesitic  relations.    The  hangman  alone  is  an  onteast 
and  vagabond.    And  why  is  this?    Simply  because  the  still,  small  roioe 
of  every  man's  conscience  condemns  the  savage  punishment  of  which 
he  is  the  (perhaps  unwilling)  instrument.    But  if  the  punishment  is 
proper  and  expressly  ordaiued  by  God,  should  this  be  so?    Assuredly 
not.    The  hangman  is  a  minister  of  the  law,  as  worthy  the  respect  and 
esteem  in  his  station  as  the  judge  who  pronounces  the  sentence  or  the 
governor  who  signs  the  death-warrant.    Indeed,  if  we  may  beliere  the 
assertion  of  our  opponents,  he  occupies  a  much  higher  station.    All 
other  judicial  officers  execute  merely  the  will  of  man,  but  the  Jack 
Kbtcii  is  a  MiNiSTEa  OF  THK  KXpaBssEO  WILL  OF  Goo!     Yourjudges 
and  juries  simply  carry  out  the  commands  of  erring  human  lei^islation; 
he  stands  there  as  the' authorized  agent  for  the  infliction  of  the  right- 
eous sentence  of  the  Almij^hty  Judge,  in  the  only  instance  in  which  he 
has  seen  proper  to  legislate  expressly.    And  now,  another  word  with 
you,  my  excellent  Dr.  Frybabe.     In  your  anthemas  and  your  advocacy 
of  hanging  you  have  displayed  an  entire  unanimity  of  feeling  with  your 
brother  minister  of  wrath.    £ven  Dennis,  in  Barnaby  Rudge,  could 
not  show  greater  reluctance  than  you  do  to  see  the  culprit  **  worked 
ofT'  otherwise  than  in  due  course  of  law.    In  the  estimation  of  the 
public  and  of  impartial  history  you   must  stand  side  by  side  with  him, 
for  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  whose  functions  you  so  eloquently 
plead.   How  then  can  you  conscientiously  withhold  your  friendship  from 
your  fellow  minister?    You  are  bound  to  give  him  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  nay,  to  receive  him  as  commissioned  to  bear  the  sword  of 
the  Lord,  while  your  duty  is  only  to  proclaim,  not  to  enforce  his  law. 
Give  him  your  hand^  sir.     What  though  his  iron  fingers  have  choked 
the  life  out  of  your  tellow-beings,  he  has  done  it  on  high  authority,  and 
there  can  be  no  pollution  in  the  touch.     Introduce  him  to  your  family. 
Your  children  should  be  proud  to  associate  with  one  whose  high  mission 
It  is  to  execute  God's  law  upon  earth.     Claim  for  him  precedence  over 
the  executive  officers  of  mere  human  law.     Give  him  his  true  position 
as  your  superior  in  the  church  militant.     When  next  your  Conference, 
or  Convention,  or  Assembly  meets,  give  him  his  place  above  all  your 
bishops.     There  is  no  escaping  from  this   position,  sir.    £itber  yon 
must  abandon  your  high  scriptural  ground,  or  clasp  to  your  bosom  the 
savage  executioner,  reeking  with  human  blood.  ^ 

The  advocates  of  the  death-punishment  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of 
sneering  at  this  natural  repugnance  to  bloodshed  as  a  sickly  sentiment- 
alism.  This  is  hardly  a  mutter  of  argument.  No  man  ever  gave  cre- 
dence to  a  sentiment  of  which  he  himself  is  unconscious.  A  libertine 
will  deny  the  existence  of  virtuous  love.    Old  bachelors  are  apt  to  think 
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fondoan  for  ehildren  an  aneetation.  Saragea  laugh  at  pitf  as  a  wo- 
manish weakQeas.  So,  a  man  who  has  never  felt  the  sotl  impulse  of 
mercy  in  his  own  breast  is  unable  to  understand  it  in  others.  It  is  nev- 
er£h«5leaa  a  genuine  sentiment,  and  I  appeal  to  the  great  heart  of  man 
throughout  the  world  for  its  truth.  There  never  was  a  time  when  a 
brother'a  blood  did  not  cry  out  from  the  ground  against  him  who  shed 
it,  and  God  grant  it  never  may  come.  In  this  movement,  we  but  act  in 
obedience  to  that  dictate  of  our  better  nature,  which  bids  us  pause  be- 
fore we  take  a  human  life,  and  see  whether  we  can  find  no  lawful  means 
of  eacape  from  the  dreadful  duty. 

Our  opponents  have  also  made  a  great  outcry  against  us,  as  endeav- 
oring to  loosen  the  bonds  of  the  law,  and  give  free  scope  to  the  action 
of  men's  evil  paastons.  Such  a  chnrae  is  scarcely  worthy  of  serious 
refutation.  The  character  of  the  men  against  whom  it  is  made  is  a  auf- 
fieiant  answer.  Jn  the  ranks  of  those  who  contend  for  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment  will  be  found  most  of  the  ablest  writers  on  criminal 
jurisprudence  for  the  last  fifly  years,  together  with  nearly  all  those  who 
have  been  in  the  least  conspicuous  in  the  great  philanthropic  movementa 
of  the  day.  It  has  been  urged  by  the  logic  and  eloquence  of  such  men 
aa  Beocariaand  Bentham,  Lafayette,  Franklin  and  Livingston;  and  who 
will  denounce  them  aa  enemies  of  good  government? 


Jadfe  Not* 

BT  JVLIA  A.  PLBTTBBB. 

U  there  one  mortal  who  mey  look 

With  teerleta  eye  through  Heiuory'a  book  ; 

Or  trothfully  and  eolemiy  uy 

He  hath  oot  once  been  leid  aetray  f 

No  !  each  will  And  rrum  youth  tp  age 

Some  f In-blurreil  words  on  every  pege. 

This  eentencef  telle  of  time  miMpent } 

And  that,  to  deede  unworthy  lent  { 

One,  that  a  promise  hath  been  broken  ; 

The  next,  or  words  unkindly  spoken  ■, 

Here,  hath  some  petty  wrong  been  done, 

Or  some  uuflilr  aoTantage  won  \ 

Some  doubtful  art  hath  been  concealed, 

Or  secret  carelessly  revealed. 

0*er  all,  as  calmly  looking  back 

With  aearchlng  gaae  we  scan  our  track. 

Each  thought,  each  word,  each  action  try 

By  duty's  mandate,  stem  and  high, 

Temptation's  voice  no  longer  heard, 

We  read  the  sentence,  "  Thou  hast  erred  !'* 

Te  who  earth's  guilty  ones  despise  ! 

Who  deem  each  pitving  word  unwlae ' 

And  harahly  deem  the  prison  cell 

A  fitting  place  for  them  to  dwell, 

Cheered  In  its  solitude  by  nought 

Save  the  dark  range  of  gloomy  thought. 

Or  worse,  by  guilty  plans,  to  be 

Achieved  when  they  again  are  Iree ! 

Ye  who,  the  forfeit  period  o*er 

Would  give  him  to  the  world  once  moro, 

Unshielded  by  life's  tender  ties, 

By  fear  to  fall,  or  hope  to  rise, 

(Par  worse  than  prison-walls,  the  ban 

Thai  shuts  him  from  his  fellow  man.)' 

Vainly  for  honest  toll  to  seek. 

To  bear  his  share  with  spirit  meek, 

In  the  Ion?  hope  at  bist  to  wla 

A  better  fiune  than  that  of  ala, 
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At  \e^0k,  w]i«B  tbla  ▼•la  hope  kftth  Hod, 

Again  the  guilty  psth  to  treml , 

Again  to  bear  the  indignant  Trown 

or  tboae  wIiom*  tdrtue  horleJ  him  d«wii ! 

Hrto  ye  no  nns  ye  wlah  to  blot  ? 

No  deeds  ye  wiaii  recorded  not  f 

Harsh  Censor  of  another**  crime ! 
Go !  read  within  the  book  of  time, 
Thy  own  lifers  records,  scan  them  all. 
Its  daily  errors,  great  or  small. 
Thia  coarse  of  wrong  thou  didst  pursue, 
This  deed  of  good  thou  didst  not  do. 
A  tone  hath  some  sad  spirit  rWen, 
A  word  nngentle  bath  b«en  given, 
Where  one  more  kindly  might  havt  won, 
Eepentance  for  the  evil  done. 
Thus  calmly  back  bid  Memory  go, 
Note  where  thou  caused  aoother*s  wo, 
Mark  where  thy  apirit,  stronger  madot 
Foivot  a  weaker  one  to  aid  *, 
Or  haih,  Itself,  scarcely  proud, 
To  unforseen  temptation  bowed  ; 
Bach  iastance,  great  or  amall,  observe 
In  which  thou  didst  from  duty  swerve, 
Then  sum  them  all — and,  if  you  can, 
Judge  harshly  of  your  brother-man ! 


ARTICLE  LXI. 

Pnnishmeut  of  Death* 

Lecture*  addre99ed  to  the  Working  Classes,  By  W.  J.  Fox.  Pub- 
lished from  the  Reporter's  Notes.  Vol.  II.  London  :  Charles 
Fox.    67  Paternoster  Row.     1845. 

Among  the  most  able  and  efficient  friends  of  the  Abolition  of  the 
death  penalty  in  England,  we  must  ever  place  the  name  of  W.  J.  Fox. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  by  his  writings 
and  speeches,  he  has  done  good  service  to  our  cause.  We  presume  that 
the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  specimen  of  bis  course  of  reasoning. 
He  begins  by  giving  his  views  of  the  right  of  society,  and  though  we 
majr  not  agree  with  Dim  in  every  point,  yet  we  think  he  ably  argues  the 
subject: — 

"  The  right  of  society  over  the  livei  of  its  membeni,  cannot,  I  think,  be  satis* 
factorily  disproved.  Society  exists  for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  property  and 
the  means  of  happiness.  It  exists  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  these,  to  gives^ 
cority  to  the  rest;  and  as,  for  this  purpose,  it  requires  some  sacrifice  of  propoty, 
liberty  and  means  of  enjoyment,  so,  by  pority  of  reasoning,  there  may  be  cases 
in  which  it  reqaires  the  sacrifice  of  life  also;  for  society  gives  that  which  renders 
life  most  valuable,  which  makes  it  life  to  live.  *  *  *  If  society  has  a  rq^ht 
to  the  lives  of  its  best  members, — if  there  is  something  good,  trne,  beantifnl,  and 
honorable,  in  the  devotion  of  its  service  of  existence,  so  rich  in  thought,  which 
may  do  so  much,  by  its  ptolongation,  for  the  progress  of  humanity, — svre^  it 
roust  have  a  right  also  to  the  lives  of  its  worst  members,  stained  by  crimes,  if  it 
should  deem  the  sacrifice  of  those  lives  necessary  to  its  own  security  and  well- 
being. 

Mr.  Fox  then  proceeds  to  show  that  though  society  may  have  the 
right,  yet  the  question  of  its  infliction  is  another  matter.  He  would 
have  the  penalty  tried  by  its  results.    He  then  sums  up  in  a  very  able 
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mannAr  the  great  obiect  of  punishment  which  he  reeolvet  into  three; 
and  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  the  |ienalty  accomplishes  neither. 

**The  right  of  inflicting  Capital  Paniiibment,  however,  it  one  thing,  and  the 
wiidoni  or  necetsity  of  lo  doing  ia  anothisr,  and  Tory  different  matter.  It  ii  not 
mereljr  by  the  constractiun  of  right  that  lociety  shoo  Id  tiy  ita  Tictiins,  but  by  tlieir 
fieadenejr  to  cooX  Ponidhment  should  be  ja  Igwl  by  its  likelihood  to  answer  the 
groat  objects  of  pnnishment,  and  these  seem,  by  the  common  consent  to  havebeea 
resolved  into  three;  the  reforiuation  of  the  offender*  remaneration  to  the  iojnred, 
aod  the  prevention  of  fatnre  crime.*' — ^P.  91. 

The  lecturer  shows  that  Capital  Punishment  effects  neither  object.  It 
prevents  the  reformation  of  the  offender  by  cutting  him  off  from  all 
chance  of  reformation.  ,  It  fails  in  remunerating  the  wronged,  l>ec«U8e9 
as  in  the  case  of  murder,  the  only  one  in  which  Capital  Punishment  is  usu- 
ally resorted  among  us,  it  cannot  bring  back  the  dead,  or  restore  them 
to  their  place  in  connexion  with  hearts  that  loved  them,  and  eyes  that 
delighted  to  look  upon  them.  And  as  a  preventive,  it  is  notorious  that 
at  every  execution  crime  is  (lerpetrated  at  the  vory  foot  of  the  gallows, 
and  within  sight  of  the  dymg  agonies  of  the  executed  criminal;  oay, 
murder  itself  has  been  planned  and  matured  at  the  very  moment  when 
a  murderer  has  been  expiring  b^  the  hands  of  justice, 
f  ^Seeing  then  that  Capital  Punjshment  fails  in  accomplishing  these  three 
objects,  Mr.  Fox  proceeds: — 

"  Without  foregoing  the  right,  let  ns  say  that  we  need  not  eiercise  it;  that  ia  the 
strength  of  wisdom  there  is  a  higher  and  noble  power;  that  tho  maltitndes  shall  be 
•0  iosiitated  and  trained,  that  humane  feelings  and  ample  knowledge  shall  be  so  dif* 
fused,  as  by  raising  the  whole  tone  of  eiistence,  to  make  life  much  more  safe  than 
itcaa  be  rendered  by  any  paniahment,  even  by  the  infliction  of  death.  By  doing 
thiP,  we  shall  render  gooii  service  to  sociefy ;  cherishing  in  onr  own  minds  that 
view  of  the  obj  'cts  of  society,  which  last  accords  with  the  dictates  of  nature,  and 
iato  which  all  puniahment  and  the  infl nonce  of  leg'islation  shonld  be  ultimately 
solved.*'— P.  »7. 


ARTICLE  LXII. 

The  Hodel  Boarder, 

Hb  is  quitcTa  gentleman.  A  smile  permanently  settled  on  his  cleaa 
face.  He  wipes  his  boots  on  a  mat  before  he  walks  up  stairs.  He  pays 
high  rent  and  has  but  few  friends.  He  leaves  his  drawers  open.  He 
has  a  cellar  of  coal  at  a  time.  He  takes  a  newspaper,  and  is  not  in  a 
hurry  for  it  in  the  morning.  He  is  never  out  later  than  ten.  He  shavea 
with  cold  water.  He  never  adds  up  n  bill.  He  is  fond  of  children. — 
He  likes  to  buy  them  sweatmeats,  and  to  take  one  occasionallv  to  the 
theatre.  He  never  dines  at  home,  except  Sundays,  and  that  rarely.  The 
landlady  orders  him  his  dinner;  it  is  generally  a  very  lar^  joint,  with 
plenty  of  vegetables,  a  very  large  pie,  and  a  very  lar^e  slice  of  cheese. 
He  never  inquires  for  the  joint,  or  the  pie,  or  anythmg  the  next  day. 
He  lends  his  books  cheerfully.  He  is  in  doubt  about  the  exact  number 
of  his  shirts.  He  rarely  rings  the  bell.  He  pays  for  extras  without  a 
murmur.  Rather  likes  music.  Does  not  object  to  a  piano  and  a  flute 
playing  different  tunes  at  the  same  time.  He  is  never  in  arrear  with  hia 
rent;  if  it  is  not  paid  the  very  dnv  it  becomes  due,  the  reason  is  because 
he  has  paid  it  the  day  before.  The  Model  Boarder  is  sheepish,  rich, 
and  contented. — FimeA. 
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ARTICLE  LXUI. 

Home  for  FrtoaAlet*  FeaiAle*. 

Ws  are  glad  to  find  our  friends  in  New  York  so  actively  enraged  in 
providing  a  home  for  the  destitute.  Thouannds  may  be  sav^d  n^om  ruio 
by  8ueh  efforts.  We  find  they  have  Ineii  quite  sticcessful  in  procuring 
contributions.  It  is  certainly  shameful,  that  the  friendless,  unprotected 
female  should  be  thrown  into  the  Watch-House,  the  Tombu,  or  the 
Almshouse.  We  are  glad  to  find  eren  the  low  view  of  economy  pre- 
sented in  this  great  moral  work.  Many  pensons  look  upon  sums  which 
they  give  to  charitable  institutions  as  though  so  much  money  was  thrown 
«way.  They  forget  that  in  all  moral  efforts  that  society  is  thereby  pre- 
served, and  that  is  far  better  to  prevent  crime  than  to  punish  it.  Few 
persons  are  aware  how  much  may  be  done  in  preserving  the  commnni- 
tjr.  And  we  know  of  no  class  of  the  community  that  more  need  protec- 
tion than  the  friendless  female.  ,  We  would  do  what  we  can  then,  both 
before  the  commission  of  crime  and  when  the  criminal  is  released  from 
prison.  The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  efforts  of  the  friends  in 
New  York:-. 

''  The  important  enterprise  of  a  '  Motue  of  Industry  and  Home  fir 
ikt  Friendlet$*  has  been  in  contemplation  for  some  months,  and  over 
95000  have  been  contributed  toward  it.  Such  an  institution  is  impera- 
tively needed  by  the  city,  and  the  object  of  this  ap|)eal  is  to  solicit  from 
the  friends  of  humanity  further  aid  in  its  behalf.  The  facts  strongly 
indicating  the  existing  necessity  for  the  establishment  qf  this  institutioD 
are  these: 

Ist.  It  has  been  ascertained,  by  careful  mquiry,  that  there  are  usual- 
iv  within  the  limits  of  the  city  an  average  of  not  less  than  one  thouM&nd 
deserving  females  out  of  employment,  and  in  most  cases,  being  orphans 
or  fatherless,  they  are  komelesi  and  friendless — that,  in  consequence  ^f 
the  emergencies  that  want  brings,  they  are  frequently  subjected  to  fraud, 
imposition,  and  wrong  treatment,  and  at  length  to  ignominy  and  an 
early  grave. 

3d.  That  while  charitable  institutions  have  made  provision  for  al- 
most erery  other  class  of  the  needy,  the  Mms-Houie^  tratch^HouMe,  or 
Ton^ty  are  the  only  shelter  afforded  to  the  friendless,  unprotected  fe- 
male, whose  only  crime  is  poverty  and  need  of  employment. 

Sd.  There  are  in  our  midst  scores  of  friend  less,' and  often  worse  than 
orphan  children,  who,  by  early  care,  might  be  rescued  from  pauperisin, 
the  House  of  Refuge,  or  the  Prison. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  such  an  institution  would  be  an  im- 
mense saving  to  the  city,  not  only  on  the  score  of  economy,  but  true 
charity,  and  that  five-eighths  of  those  who  mij[ht  be  thus  aided  would 
be  saved  from  idleness,  want,  and  ruin;  and  instead  of  living  to  prey 
upon  and  curse  society,  enduring  in  their  own  souls  the  unavailing  an- 
guish of  remorse,  they  might  live  to  honor  and  bless  the  sphere  in  which 
they  move. 

The  Association  who  thus  solicit  aid,  have  submitted  their  views  to 
various  individuals,  competent  to  judge  of  the  pro|ioBed  measure,  who 
have  expressed  their  full  conviction  that  the  plan  is  feasible,  and  the 
work  imperatively  demanded.^' 


ARTICLE  LXIV. 

Bepott  of  tlie  Bo«tae  AM9eiaU«B»  Plilla4«lp1iia« 

DuRivo  our  late  visit  to  PbUadelphia,  we  becatne  aoqoatiited  with  some 
of  the  members  of  this  excellent  institution,  and  at  the  instance  of  one 
of  them  we  spent  a  short  time  on  the  Sabbath  at  the  Home.  We  know 
the  institution  bos  done  much  gomi,  and  we  can  commepd  their  opera- 
tion to  public  attention.  A  very  elaborate  report  of  its  doings  is  now 
before  us.  Its  length  precludes  its  entire  insertion,  and  therefore  our 
readers  must  be  content  with  a  few  extracts.  Will  our  friend,  Mira 
TowDsend,  the  Treasurer,  send  us  such  facts  and  documents  as  she  maj 
have  from  time  to  time?  Our  monthly  will  always  be  devoted  to  tho> 
furtherance  of  any  charitable  institution.  We  have  before  us  also  the 
Report  of  1848,  which  we  received  from  the  hand  of  a  member  daring 
our  visit. 

It  appears  that  there  have  been  forty  women  taken  into  the  institutioa 
sinoe  its  conimenceineot.  A  school  has  been  established.  The  number 
of  articles  made  was  340.  The  amount  subscribed  and  collected  from' 
various  sources  for  the  institution  has  been  #1,017,00. 
^  During  the  past  year,  one  of  the  members  has  made  a  journey,  and 
given  the  results  of  her  labors.  She  has  furnished  in  this  way  a  variety 
of  facts  which  we  know  must  mterest  our  readers. 

NEW  YORK. 

THS   TOlffBS. 

The  first  visit  was  made  to  the  Tombs,  in  New  York,  to  which  place  several 
<^ra  were  made  aobaeqnently.  The  Report  of  the  Prison  Society  of  1845,  states 
^  average  namber  of  women  in  that  Prition,  is  sixty  or  seventy,  aud  that  in  the 
past  year,  1970  were  committed,  all  of  whom  were  without  any  employ  meut  what- 
ever. Here,  we  fbond  in  the  opper  rooms  a  number  of  ^ottng  girls,  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  aaoociating  together.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  little  va- 
grant of  ten  or  twelve  years,  committed  for  her  deatitntion,  and  the  want  of  a 
proper  home  and  care-takers,  east  into  companionship  with  those,  whose  oondnct 
and  habits  had  taken  from  them  a  name  in  respectable  aociety,  and  whose  corrnpt- 
iag  mflaence  ronst  be  powerful  over  those  neglected  aud  nnfortunate  children.  In 
the  yard  of  the  prison  were  about  thirty  women,  seated  on  benches,  many,  (per- 
haps the  greater  number,)  showing  by  their  wretched,  bloated  faces,  a  positive 
proof  of  the  cause  of  their  incarceration.  Others  were  in  the  cells,  or  walking  in 
the  entries,  but  with  every  opportunity  to  circulate  the  poison  that  fostered  their 
own  minds,  and  created  a  malaria  wherever  they  moved  or  breathed. 

A   TEMPBRANCX    MBBTINO. 

On  the  Sabbath  afternoon  a  temperance  meeting  was  held  in  the  prison,  whioh, 
■nder  other  cirenmstanoca,  might  have  been  profitable,  hot  under  the  existing  onesy 
the  beneficial  effect  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  men  and  boys,  a  motley  crew 
.  indeed,  stood  in  the  galleries  of  the  corridor  where  the  meeting  was  held,  and  the 
female  prisoners  were  seated  on  the  benches  below,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  those 
above,  and  also,  to  that  of  a  namber  of  spectators  whom  curiosity  alone  appeared 
to  haTo  drawn  to  witness  the  exhibition.  The  exposure  of  the  prisoners  to  eaoh 
other,  and  to  the  public  must  have  a  disastrooe  eflwct,  partionlarly  on  the  women, 
if  only  one  particle  of  shame  yet  lingered  in  their  minds,  or  they  shonld  be  reeo|^ 
siad  after  leaving  the  prison. 

But  sad  as  iImss  eireamstances  are,  they  have  been  worse.  Formerly  these 
women  and  children  were  under  the  charge  of  men  only,  (doubtless  some  times 
illy  fitted  for  the  station,)  and  no  female  voice  spake  to  them  in  tones  of  condsoi- 
sadon,  iostmction,  or  enconragement.    But  Providence  raised  up  a  band  of  devot- 
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•d  women,  opened  (or  them  the  doon  of  that  prieon,  and  throngh  their  nlloeBce  a 
matron  wan  inlrodnced,  and  a  regnlar  Berie«  of  visita  made  to  the  Oiiaenible  iaoiaiet. 
They  have  now  ihe  opportunity  of  hearing  the  ■ciipiviei  read,  the  ntierance  cf 
henrt4elt  prayer,  and  the  words  of  inqatry,  admonition,  and  of  sympathy  from  fe- 
male  lipa.  The  writer  met  several  of  those  ladies  there,  and  nnderatood  some  ef 
them  devoted  part  of  every  Sabbath  to  this  blessed  mission. 

B];«ACKWSI.I«*S  1SI.A9D. 

BlackweH*B  bland  was  also  visited.  To  this  prison  Women  are  sent,  who  are 
sentenced  to  periods  of  confinement,  of  from  one  to  six  months.  A  large  majMity 
of  these  coses  are  from  disorderly  hoosea:  Women,  (many  of  th«iii  >oniig)  te 
whom  the  glass,  profane  oath,  and  licentious  practices,  are  the  habits  of  daily  liie. 
To  some  of  these,  the  constant  changes  are  from  the  abode  of  dronkenncea  and 
debaochery  to  the  AlDishonse,  and  the  prison.  Csses  have  been  known,  where 
Women  have  been  thus  io.prisoDed  forty  tiroes,  and  in  their  midst  were  aeven) 
yoni^g  girls,  whoee  conntenances,  manners  and  histories,  told  that  the  blight  of  the 
destroyer  had  bnt  lately  passed  over  them.  From  the  Matron  we  learned,  that 
there  were  two  hnndred  and  aixty  Women  there;  one  hundred  in  the  hoepitaJ;  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  in  a  Frame  Shantee,  abut  up  together  during  the  day,  often 
without  employment,  and  corrupting,  by  this  dreadful  association,  the  good  that 
might  yet  remaio  in  a  single  inmate.  It  was  a  aadly  distreasmg  scene  to  witness, 
and  to  know  that  so  Uttle  effiirt  was  made  to  cultivate  industrioaa  habita,  or  reform 
the  morels  of  that  degraded  company  $  to  the  most  of  whom,  perliapa  to  all,  Provw 
dence  had  given  the  capacity  to  be  useful,  respectable,  religions  women.  From  oc- 
casional visits  to  these  Prisons,  benevolent,  earnest  minds  have  seen  the  necessity, 
not  only  of  efforts  to  remedy  these  evils,  but  that  a  preventive  power  coold,  and 
would  effect  great  benefits  to  the  unfortunate  dflughter*  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
crime.  Prouipted  by  these  feelings,  two  Societies  of  Women  have  ariaen,  wlioae 
labors  are  enlisted  now,  for  that  unfortunate  class.  The  Female  kvanch  of  the 
Prison  Association,  has  a  temporary  home,  prepared  for  such  on  th^  may  have 
reason  to  believe,  can  be  benefited  by  being  under  their  care,  for  a  season;  and 
for  whom  situations  are  found  as  soon  as  practicable     From  the  Annual  Report  of 

1847,  this  Society  has  liud  under  their  care  ninety-nine  individuals,  for  many  of 
whom  plnces  have  been  procured.  Of  these,  they  have  bad  favorable  accounta  of 
thirty-eight,  and  twenty  were  stiU  at  the  Home. 

rmuAum  vobai<  rxfokm  absociatioh. 

The  Female  Moral  R^orm  Association  have  alao  a  home,  called  "The  Booae 
of  Industry,  and  Honte  (^  the  Friendless,*'  for  the  reception  of  virtuona,  bnt  de»- 
titute  women  and  children,  until  situations  are  provided  for  ihem.  Iheae  ladies 
have  entered  into  an  extensive  field  of  labor.     From  May  1st,  1847,  to  April  Slat, 

1848,  six  hundred  and  five  women  and  children  have  been  under  their  care;  of 
this  number  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  have  been  adults,  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-one  children;  one  hundred  and  fif^y  of  these  women  could  not  read. 

THB    PBBS8. 

In  addition  to  those  extensive  operations  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  8ocie^ 
pubii$ihes  a  pnper  called  the  **  Advocate  of  Moral  Reform,"  of  which  they  send 
10,000  copies  to  act  as  missionaries  into  as  many  families,  and  40,000  pagea  of 
tracts  emanate  from  that  office,  speaking  their  words  of  advice  and  consolation  to 
the  thoui^htlefls,  the  vicious,  or  the  distressed.  They  have  also  published  10,000 
copies  of  tbe  **  Walks  of  Uaefnlness,**  a  valuable  work  which  ought  to  be  read  in 
every  family. 

To  this  account  we  may  add  that  woman's  heart  haa  been  ao  awakened  to  the 
necesattiea  and  capabilities  of  this  noble  enterprise,  that  one  thovtand  and  tix  vo- 
men  Kavt  become  Life  Membert  if  thu  Society. 

MAODAI^EIT  SOCIBTT. 

The  Magdalen  Society  of  New  York,  (also  under  the  care  of  femalea,)  has  been 
fifteen  years  in  operation.    In  the  paat  year,  forty-aeven  women  hsve  been  under 
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cIm  flare  of  that  asMchtioa,  and  MTenleea  are  now  inoMtes  of  tho  A«jlnm.  Like 
oareslved,  they  bare  bad  their  trials  and  diseoofageioeats,  bat  with  oe,  thej  ci^q 
re/Nce  ta  bolievinj;  that  though  at  formerly,  eome  eeed  may  be  thrown  upon  ston^ 
groaad,  and  loaia  may  be  choked  by  brieri,  yel  some  haa  fallen  on  a  fertile  eoU 
that  H  bringing  forth  good  fruit,  with  a  hopefal  promise  for  the  future. 

•  INO    elHO    PRIB09. 

Robert  Wiltae,  agent  of  the  Sing  Sing  prieoo,  atates  that  in  1884,  the  convicta 
there  nambered842;  170  of  whom  could  not  read;  84  had  ne?er  been  at  achool; 
85conld  read,  but  not  write;  42  had  a  common  EngliaU  education;  had  been  in 
college;  510  coald  read  and  write,  but  many  very  imperfectly;  486  of  theee 
were  faabitnal  drnnkarda,  and  ont*-thtrd  of  the  whole  number  had  committed  their 
reapective  Crimea  under  the  influence  of  liqnor;  161  were  orpluna  at  18  yeara;  48 
before  they  were  6  yeara;  72  between  6  and  14  yenra.  The  convictions  of  a  large 
majority  of  theae  cases  may  be  traced  to  a  total  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  pa- 
rents or  gnardinns,  in  edocating  them,  and  confining  their  attention  to  some  regular 
system itie  boaineas;  267  had  intemperate  parents;  887  had  lost,  or  left  parents  be- 
fore they  were  21  years  of  age;  48  before  10  ye:ira  of  age;  862  had  been  married; 
88  bad  deserted  wives. 

▲VBUnir  paisoir. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Chaplain  of  the  Auburn  Prison,  New  York,  states,  that  in 
1834,  tha  convicts  in  that  prison,  numbered  670;  of  these,  188  were  without  edn- 
cstioo;  267  with  very  little;  204  with  common;  8  with  academical;  8  with  colle- 
gfcite.  Of  ihese  670,  but  8  were  total  abstioents;  402  were  under  the  infiuence  of 
liquor  wb»n  their  crimes  were  committed 


BOSTON.' 

FBiriTJElfT    rSMALXS    BXrUGB. 

in  Boston,  a  Society  of  women  have  a  fine,  large,  new  building,  colled  the  Pen- 
itent Females*  Refuge-  For  a  number  of  years  tbey  struggled  with  pecaniary  and 
other  difficolties,  which  they  have  now  anrmoonted,  and  the  aociety  appeara  to  be 
placed  upon  a  permanent  basis.  When  viaited  in  Ioly»  they  had  18  inmates.  In 
the  comparison  between  the  Institutiona  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  our  own  Rosine, 
they  have  the  advantage  in  having  more  extensive  buildings,  and  the  opportunity  to 
accomodate  each  individual  with  a  separate  apartmentg  hot  in  other  respects  we 
congratulate  ourselves,  that  with  our  plan  of  operation,  we  feel  we  can  do  more 
good  than  we  could  in  pursuing  theirs.  By  giving  those  under  our  care  the  privilege 
of  attending  public  worship,  ami  of  going  out  occasionally,  at  other  suitable  periocu, 
oor  mmates  feel  they  are  not  imprisonea,  and  many  of  them  remain  volnnturily  in 
the  house,  without  desiring  to  go  out,  who  otherwise  would  feel  their  confinement  a 
galling  shame,  and  determine  to  break  away  from  it. 

MOBAL  RBrOBM    SOCIETT. 

By  the  lOth  Annual  Report  of  the  Moral  Reform  Society  in  Boston,  we  find  they 
are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  New  York  Society,  in  publishing^  newspaper 
called  the  Friend  of  Virtue,  forming  Auxilliary.  Societies  througltont  the  State, 
keeping' an  Intelligence  Office,  and  providing  a  temporary  home  for  the  orphan,  or 
aegleeted  child,  and  tha  destitute  and  homeless  woman. 

The  nnmb«»r  of  individuals  received  into  their  temporary  Home  during  the  peat 
year,  waa  198;  of  whom  they  aay  86  are  known  to  be  doing  well. 

Some  have  not  been  hoard  from,  and  others  are  bad,  or  doubtful  cases;  12  infants 
have  been  bom  in  the  house,  and  12  received  after  birth.  The  Intelligence  Office 
is  credited  with  8527,  received  from  applicants,  and  800  women  and  children  have 
been  provided  with  respectable  homes. 
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ITBBDUB  WOMSH't   FBtBlTO  SOCrXTT. 

Another  Society  in  Boston  claiiDt  onr  notice.  It  ii  the  Needle  Women *•  Fnond 
Society;  176  women  have  been  employed  during  the  pavt  year,  and  $16(0,M  ci- 

E ended  in  the  payment  of  their  labor.  They  have  a  store  where  garruenta  made 
y  theae  peraooa  are  disposed  of,  and  also  fancy,  or  other  articles  are  sold  on  ooo*- 
mission,  for  those  who  need  support,  yet  are  rehictaot  to  have  their  wants  known. 
This  Society  also  performs  an  mcatculable  amount  of  good,  but  the  low  pricea  paid 
for  womens*  labor  in  every  department,  renders  it  imposatble  for  the  weary,  woro- 
oot  seamstress,  wiih  the  greatest  ainoant  of  exerUon.  to  do  more  than  gaio  a  ban 
ealMiBtenee. 

CONNECTICUT. 

STATB  PRISOir. 

The  Warden  of  the  Connecticat  State  Prison^  states  the  nvnber  of  cooTiels  la 
be  180.  No  convict  there  has  ever  received  a  college  or  classical  edncaiioD.  Ths 
proportion  in  this  prison  of  those  who  coold  not  read  has  been  2'i  in  100.  Wh» 
oonid  read,  but  not  write,  82  in  a  hundred;  conld  do  both,  46  in  100.  Read, 
write,  and  c>phor,  8  in  100;  never  learnt  a  trade,  72  in  100;  hfgan  to  learn  trades 
bat  abandoned  th»*m,  and  did  not  fuliow  any,  24  in  100;  have  followed  regalar 
trades,  only  4  in  100;  committed  crimes 'while  iDtozicatcd,  44  in  100:  who  coald 
read,  write,  and  were  temperate,  2  in  100;  of  convicts  who  could  rend,  write,  are 
temperate,  and  followed  a  trade,  not  cut;  coald  read,  write,  and  worked  at  trades. 
4  in  100;  owners  of  real  estate,  6  in  100;  owners  of  real  esbite,  and  irnnperale,  S 
in  100;  habitual  drunkards,  76  in  100;  deprived  of  parents  before  ten  years  of  sge, 
S2  in  100;  the  average  age  of  criminals  is  26. 

These  propositions  are  taken  in  the  cases  of  1118  prboners,  convicted  from  1797 
to  1884. 

Their  crimes  may  be  ranged  under  three  heads:  Violence,  190;  thell,  716; 
fraud,  808.    Average  cost  of  convictk>n  to  the  State,  $76,00. 


ARTICLE  LXV. 
Iietter  to  Isaac  T*  Hopp«r« 

Prisoners^  Friend  Q0Sce,  Boston,  Non.  90.  1848. 

To  Isaac  T.  Hopper: 

Dear  Friend — Will  you  inform  me  re8)>ecting  the  number  of  Dis- 
charged Convicts  from  the  several  prisons  in  your  State?  Also  what 
mnouni  is  given  to  ii  prisoner  on  hia  discharge.  Is  it  true  that  a  prison- 
er has  only  three  cents  a  mile?  Also  whether  whipping  is  abolished  in 
your  prisons.  Also  give  me  some  information  whether  in  the  Clintoo 
prison  the  evils  are  remedied  that  were  pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Famham  in 
the  September  number  of  the  Prisoners*  Friend? 

(irKnowinJ  your  deep  interest  in  whatever  relates  to  the  unfortunate,  eith- 
er in  crime  or  in  any  other  wny,  1  have  ventured  to  trespass  oo  your  time 
for  information  on  the  several  subjects  heri'in  onmed. 

Yours,  io  the  cause  of  humanity, 

C.  SPEAR. 

Isaac  T.  Hopper «  Jlgent  or  Committee  on  Discharged  Coimctj, 
Prison  Associatioii,  New  York. 
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ARTICLE  LXVI. 
Father  Matbew* 

BT   SEV.  DAT  K.   LSB. 

{Cohcluded  from  page  119.) 

Outside  of  this  enclosure,  nnd  far  as  the  eye  could  reacbi  were 
masses  of  bumau  beinga«  swaying  to  and  fro  at  every  new  impulse,  and 
presenting  a  sound  in  their  myriad  voices,  like  the  wild  swelling  mur- 
mur of  the  sea.  How  mighty  is  individual  influence!  What  an  impulse 
may  one  man  impart  to  the  public  mind  and  pulse!  To  help  one  to  an 
idea  of  the  influence  of  this  Reformer,  it  may  be  stated  that  at  Nenab. 
in  one  day,  twenty  thousand  persons  took  tne  pledge.  ^At  Galway  in 
two  davs,  one  hundred  thousand.  At  Loughren  in  two  days,  eighty  thous- 
and. Between  Gal  way  and  Loughrea,  on  the  road  to  Fortumna,  two 
hundred  thousand.  And  in  Dublin,  during  five  days,  seventy  thousand. 
No  wonder  that  the  poor,  depressed  victims  of  the  hydra  evil,  in  their 
excited  hope  of  deliverance,  as  the  tidings  flew  on  the  wings  of  glad- 
ness afar,  conceived  that  Father  Matbew  could  do  miracles!  No  won- 
der that  many  runb  through  the  multitudes  to  touch  the  hero  of  bis  gar- 
ment thinking  to  be  restored! 

Orators  have  declaimed,  and  poets  have  sung  of  the  triumphs  of  Bo- 
naparte, Wellington,  Frederick  and  Nelson.  But  what  is  a  military  tri- 
umph compared  with  a  moral  achievement  in  the  elevation  and  deliver- 
ance of  the  human  brotherhood  f  The  success  of  this  single  humble  Re- 
former, sheds  a  lustre  on  the  character  of  human  greatness,  before  the 
splendors  of  which  the  glories  of  Waterloo,  Trafalgar,  and  Austerlitz, 
retire  into  oblivion,  as  retires  to  its.  native  quagmire,  the  night  sporting 
will  o'the  wisp  when  the  sunbeams  kindle  on  the  mountiin  tops. 

In  1843,  Father  Matbew  visited  England,  whither  his  goo^  name  hail 
preceded  him,  and  become  a  household  word.  In  some  places  he  met 
with  success,  and  during  his  stay  there  be  enlisted  many  brothers  under 
the  banner  of  Temperance.  But  compared  with  HSs  triumphs  in  Ireland, 
bis  operations  excited  but  an  indifferent  Interest.  He  did  not  meet  with 
universal  kindness.  The  municipal  authorities  in  many  places  dii- 
eounteoaoced  him,  and  refused  him  public  buildings  for  his  addresses. 
His  attempt  to  promulgate  temperance  principles  in  the  wide  populous 
district  of  Bermondsey  met  with  actual  violence.  He  selected  a  large 
common  for  the  place  of  solemn  enlistments,  and  appearing  on  the  plat- 
form he  was  assailed  with  shouts  of  disapprobation  and  derision.  He 
dispensed  with  the  address  with  a  countenance  like  those  of  Jesus  and 
Stephen,  as  an  angel  lieaming  with  love,  and  requested  those  who  desir- 
ed to  take  the  pledge  to  come  forward.  The  rowdy  mob  answered  with 
derisive  laughter,  and  to  frustrate  his  labors,  took  possession  of  the 
space  below  the  platform  and  refused  to  leave  it.  Confusion  and  uproar 
succeeded.  A  friend  remonstrated  with  the  ruffians,  and  was  answered 
Iw  Bcoflings  and  blows.  The  police  attempted  to  remove  them  from 
tnetr  position,  and  restore  order;  but  they  were  assailed  in  discharge  of 
their  duty  by  acts  of  violence,  and  the  confusion  was  redoubled.  Father 
Mathew  attempted  to  administer  the  pledee  to  some  females  on  the 
platform,  and  r  tones  were  hurled  at  his  head  from  the  brutal  crowd.  An 
effort  was  made  to  level  his  platform,  and  yells  nnd  hootings  as  of  de- 
mons rent  the  air.  A  gentleman  attempted  to  nddre^  the  ni^sembly.  He 
said  he  was  sick  of  hearing  so  much  said  in  Parliament  about  the  die* 
tresses  of  the  country;  especially  as  he  knew  they  were  brought  on  by 
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the  vices  of  the  people.  In  proof  ofthie,  in  Leeds  where  the  people 
were  starving,  no  le»8  than  £500,000  a  year,  was  spent  by  the  working 
classes  in  anient  spirits.  In  Paisley,  with  all  its  distress,  they  could 
spend  for  intoxicating  drinks  £80,000.  In  Glasgow,  there  were  3700 
-  public  bouses  which  took  £950,000  a  year  out  of  the  tieople's  pockets, 
and  without  all  this  was  done  away,  no  government  nor  legislation  in  the 
world  could  help  them.  Still  the  disgraceful  tumult  increased.  A  body 
of  anti-teetolers  now  appeaj*ed  in  procession,  followed  by  as  many  mad- 
cap boys  who  shouted  after.  They  came  with  staves  and  weapons,  be- 
side flourishing  each  a  beer  pot  in  his  hand.  They  were  forcing  their 
way  to  take  possession  of  the  ground;  and  being  met  by  the  police,  a 
general  connict  ensued.  The  rioters  at  last  were  dispersed,  and  the 
proceedings  were  continued  with  greater  order;  but  this  labor  of  the 
apostle  proved  a  failure,  not  more  than  .three  hundred  having  taken  the 
pledge  during  the  meeting. 

Some  may  wonder  that  Father  Mathew  did  not  meet  opposition  in 
the  church;  since  bodies  of  men  calling  themselves  the  church  have  so 
oflen  attempted  to  cry  down  reform. 

We  might  have  stated  that  he  did  meet  opposition,  and  that  too  before 
visiting  England.  After  the  impulse  of  his  great  warm  soul  had  been 
communicated  to  thousands  of  other  gladdened  spirits  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands had  taken  lh&  pledge,  and  the  nre  of  reform  had  burst  into  a  uni- 
versal flame;  his  Bishop  went  to  him  and  hotly  remonstrated  nt  his  de- 
parting from  the  legitimate  course  of  his  religious  duties.  "What  more 
legitimate  in  a  minister's  religious  duties  than  delivering  humanity  from 
the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  doing  the  work  of  reformation?  It  was 
the  religious  duty  of  Jesus  to  deliver  the  captive  and  save  his  people 
from  their  sins.  But  Father  Mathew's  Bishop  was  not  alone  in  his 
narrow  idea  of  priestly  duty.  Would  that  he  were!  Then  every 
church  and  religious  society  but  his  own  had  been  a  Temperance  Soci- 
ety. The  Bishop  continued: — " Don't  you  know,"  said  tie,  "that the 
publicans  in  the  country  do  more  to  sustain  our  religion  than  any  oth- 
ers?*' "  Yes,"  replied  the  reformer,  "I  do,  and  I  know  also  that  your 
brother  is  one  of  the  largest  distillers  in  the  country.  But  aware  that 
the  expression  might  gender  him  the  object  of  clerical  censu'e^  and  per- 
haps removal,  Father  Mathew  wrote  to  the  Pope  at  Rome,  and  the 
good  PontiflT  commissioned  him  as  Vicar  Apostolic,  which  took  him  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Thissgave  him  a  free  mission,  and  he  weot  about  its  work.  '*  In 
Father  Mathew,"  says  the  Quaker  poet,  William  Howitt,  '*  the  Cath- 
olic priest  is  completely  lost  in  the  Christian.  To  him  Catholics  and 
Protestants  are  of  eoual  interest.  Thev  are  men.  Acain,  no  man 
ever  evinced  a  more  aisinterested  zeal.  He  has  spent  all  toat  he  had  of 
his  own,  and  reduced  to  bankruptcy  a  brother-in-law  who  was  a  distil- 
ler. His  own  brother,  also  a  distiller,  died  suddenly  in  the  prime  of 
life,  leaving  a  larse  family  to  be  provided  for.  His  death  is  said  to 
have  been  hastened  by  the  reduced  state  of  his  business,  through  this  re- 
form. Yet  this  man,  and  other  branches  of  the  family,  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  wine  and  spirit  trade,  supplied  Father  Mathew  with 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  prosecution  of  his  reform.  Ttia  circum- 
stance is  beautiful  beyond  expression."  In  1844,  a  movement  was  com- 
menced in  England,  to  relieve  him  from  his  pecuniary  embarrassment. 
A  liberal  subscription  was  obtained,  and  to  Mr.  Silk  Buckingham,  one 
of  the  subscribers,  Father  Mathew  explained  the  origin  of  his  emiier- 
rassment  in  the  following  letter,  "  It  was  after  much  importunity,  and 
with  great  reluctance,  that  I  consented  to  have  my  pecuniary  diflSculties 
made  public.  It  is  unnecessary  to  vindicate  myself  from  the  charge  of 
imprudence.    You  well  know  the  unavoidable  expenditure  attendant  on 
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«  freat  fiublic  movement.  Wkh  the  ezeefitlon  of  on«  hondred  poundi, 
nentme  snme  yi^ars  a^^o  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  1  never  received 
aid  from  any  one.  A  refiorl  propai^aied  by  the  aotagoni^td  ol'  Tenipe- 
ranee,  of  my  huvtng  amassed  wealth,  iDcreasect  the  calU  upon  me,  and 
I  nrast  eonfess,  prompted  me  to  exceed  my  resources  to  rebut  the  calum- 
inF.  1  had,  it  is  true,  large  sums  of  money  offered  me  when  J  was  in 
England,  but  1  wished  to  act  independently,  and  refused  them.  AH  raj 
own  private  resources  have  lieen  exhausted.  1  have  drawn  to  a  large 
araoant  on  my  brothers;  and  all  is  to  promote  the  sacred  cause  to  whose 
success  I  have  devoted  my  existence/' 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mob  that  defeated  his  mission  at  Bermondsey. 
And  we  will  now  state  Chat  this  messenger  of  deliverance  was  once  ar- 
rested and  in  Iri^h  Dublin.  He  bad  contracted  and  sold  for  the  price  he 
paid,  thousands  of  Temperance  medals.  As  he  made  himself  poor  by 
expenditures,  he  became  indebted  to  some  amount  to  the  maker,  hoping 
soon  to  able  to  cancel  the  accouut.  But  the  narrow-hearted  craftsnaao 
became  eager  for  his  gold,  and  the  apostle  was  actually  arrested. 

^*  What  will  you  think  Irishmen,*'  said  the  Cork  £xaminer,  *'  whea 
we  tell  you  that  Father  Mathew,  the  benefactor  of  your  country, — the 
admiration  of  the  world,  has  been  publicly  arrested  in  Dublin,  for  the 
balance  due  to  a  maker  of  Temperance  Medals,  and  that,  while  in  the 
aet  of  administering  the  Temperance*  pledge?  The  bnliff,  like  a  second 
^vdas,  came  ofi  to  Father  Mathew,  saymg,  *  Father  Mathew,  your 
blessing!*  and  while  the  goo<l  man  called  down  a  blessing  on  the  head 
of  the  wretch,  he  took  a  writ  from  his  pocket,  and  thrusting  it  into  the 
band  of  Father  Mathew,  told  him,  be  arrested  him;  and  then  asked 
for  hi 4  forgivene8.s!"| 

And  a  distini^uiHtiefl  journalist  who  has  seen  the  Ar>ost]e,  states  the 
shameful  f  irt  that  he  was  actually  cast  into  prison!  What  a  commeni 
upon  the  light  und  love  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  such  an  outrage 
should  lie  permitted !  But  such  events  are  not  few  in  the  world's  hisio* 
ry.  Burns,  the  poet  of  humanity,  was  harrassed  by  arrests,  and  visited 
by  eonstaliles  fur  some  paltry  debt  even  when  on  the  eve  of  his  transla- 
tion for  the  skies.  Some  people,  however  soulless,  become  immortal  on 
sarth.  Sir  Thomas  Lacy,  alleging  that  his  deer  bad  been  stolen  would 
have  sent  Shake$«peare  to  prison,  while  all  Europe  and  America  cannot 
now  find  room  fur  the  greatness  of  that  Poet-s  name,  Sir  Thomas  hat 
become  immortal  for  the  deed.  It  will  be  no  wonder  if  the  maker  of 
Temperance  medalrt  attains  to  the  like  immortality,  for  the  imprisoB- 
ment  of  Father  Mathew.  Such  is  Mnmmonism.  It  would  imprison 
an  angel  of  heaven  fi>r  a  night's  entertainment  unpaid. 

Father  Mathew  is  now  about  iifty-seveo  years  of  age.  *<  He  wears 
a  long  surtout,"  said  Mr.  Lewis  Tappan  >\bo  saw  him,  '*  which  comes 
^ttt  halfway  lietween  his  knees  and  ankles,  and  old  fashioned  boots 
over  his  pantailoon.4.  He  shakes  bands  with  so  many  that  his  hamis  and 
&ee  usually  show  the  effects  of  it.  He  is  in  no  way  particular,  kissing 
the  laces  of  the  little  children  which  the  mothers  hold  up  to  him,  vvhether 
clean  or  dirty.  He  administers  the  pledge  to  a  large  numlier  at  once* 
He  then  gives  them  what  he  calls  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  is  a  little 
4ab  en  the  forhead,  and  it  is  incredible  how  fast  he  gets  through  with 
them,  completing  thirty  in  a  minute.  We  went  to  the  Catholic  chapel, 
and  saw  a  number  of  men  and  lioys  crying  out  and  selling  Father  Ma- 
thew's  Tempprance  Sermon  of  last  Sunday.'* 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  Father  Matthew  and  Temperance,  to 
know  that  sub:)cripti(ms  have  been  on  foot  in  England  to^eiieve  him 
from  all  embarrnssment,  and  settle  a  life  annuity  of  a  sufHcient  Bum  up- 
on him  to  place  him  in  good  independence,  and  allow  him  ample  means 
10  scatter  his  charities  freely,  and  indulge  his  kiiutly  benevolent  nature. 

]4« 
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He  fltill  goes  forth  on  his  miMion  of  lovr,  delivering  the  errifig*  eireQm- 
flcribiog  the  power  of  the  evil,  and  restoring  the  peace  of  famiiiea. 

We  have  given  you,  reader,  an  outline  sketch  of  the  man  who  moves 
foremost  among  the  legions  ihat  are  out  on  our  earth  in  the  field  of  a 
snlendid  mission,  with  a  brief  account  of  his  wonderful  achievements. 
What  Washingtonian  does  not  admire  his  apostle,  and  thank  Gpd  for 
sending  down  to  our  inebriated  world  such  a  loving  liberator! 

In  more  particulars  than  one,  I  regard  that  character  superior  to  La- 
ther, and  in  more  respects  than  one,  the  Temperance  Reform  promises 
to  equal  the  great  church  reformation. 

While  much  of  Luther's  Reform  is  seen  in  a  mere  modification  of 
opinions  and  dogmas,  the  achievement  of  Mathew  is  the  deliverance  of 
wailing  humanity  from  the  direst  plague  that  ever  ravaged  the  human 
brotherhood.  It  is  set  for  the  slaying  of  the  dread  apocalyptic  Dragon. 
It  is  the  morning  voice  of  a  dimly  dawning  millennium,  'i  he  announc- 
ing trump  of  the  world's  great  jubilee. 

If  Hercules  was  made  a  hero  for  killing  the  Nemean  lion  and  Lene» 
an  hydra,  and  turning  the  purifying  rivers  into  King  Augeas'a  stables, 
with  other  similar  achievements,  snail  not  Mathew  be  renowned  a  su- 
perior one  for  slaying  the  lion  of  Sectarianism,  conquering  the  howling 
nydra  of  Drunkeness,  and  turning  the  purifying  rivers  of  God  where 
they  shall  cleanse  and  make  beautiful  many  places  of  pollution?  The 
Roman  Pontiif  made  him  an  Apostle,  the  wide  world  has  hailed  him  as 
the  Apostle  of  Temperance.  The  first  apostle  of  Ireland  was  St.  Pat- 
rick. Tradition  ascribes  to  him  many  gifts  of  good,  many  miracles  of 
mercy.  As  the  most  famous  miracle  that  procured  his  cannonization,  it 
is  confidently  affirmed  that  <<  St.  Patrick  did  so  free  Ireland  of  all  veoo- 
mons  beasts  and  reptiles,  that  none  could  ever  since  breed  or  live  there; 
and  that  even  the  very  wood  has  a  virtue  against  poison — ^so  that  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  being  built  of  Irish  wood,  no  spider  doth  overcome 
near  it."  Whether  these  legends,  are  to  be  believed  in  full,  we  leave 
our  readers  to  judge.  While  we  would  inquire  if  the  banishment  of  the 
great  beast  of  sin,  and  tho  venomous  spiders,  toads,  lizzards  and  ser-  * 
pents  of  moral  evil  effected  by  Father  Mathew,  does  not  in  fact  out 
rival  the  largest  miracle  reported  of  Patrick,  and  give  him  better  title  of 
a  Saint  and  Apostle?  During  the  past  year  many  voices  of  alarm  have 
sounded,  and  brethren  of  the  Temperance  Societies  have  often  called 
for  words  of  encouragement.  They  have  my  word  in  what  I  have  here 
written.  The  character,  and  achievements  of  Father  Matthew  are 
among  the  grandest  honors  of  our  mission;  and  to  speak  tiiat  name,  ami 
recount  those  achievements,  is  giving  a  word  of  encore,  that  should  an- 
imate the  faithful  and  rouse  all  the  indolent  to  manliest  action. 

The  work  long  since  begun  by  Father  Mathew  in  Europe  is  still 

Krogressing;  and  to  that  cause  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  under 
eaven  may  be  attributed  the  elevation  of  the  common  people,  the  rising 
of  the  poor  in  Great  Britain,  to  greater  deeds  and  privileges;  and  to  the 
mission  of  reform  in  our  own  land,  no  doubt  it  has  sent  across  the  wide 
waters,  many  an  animating  impulse,  many  a  zeal  and  sanctity  of  rein- 
stated virtue.* 

*  Since  we  received  the  above  article,  the  following  letter  from  this  distio- 
guished  philanthropist  has  been  received  in  this  coontry.  AAer  speaking  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  bad  spent  his  remittances,  he  says,  '  If  I  had  bowklls  or 
laoN^,  which  happily  I  have  not,  as  commisseration  grew  up  with  roe  from  the 
breast  of  my  mother,  I  conld  not  resist  the  cries  of  my  fellow  creatnres,  safferisg 
from  extreme  want  and  wrung  with  tormenting  hunger.  In  my  joumeyings  on 
mv  mission  of  temperance,  I  was  solicited  for  food  bv  hnndreds  of  thioosands, 
who.  on  my  previous  visit,  were  generous  supporters  of  our  sacred  cause.'* 

Who  will  help  Father  Mathew?— Ed. 
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ARTICLE  LXVII. 
<«6oa  so  loved  the  World.*'* 

BT  MIS.   H.   J.   LEWIS. 

How  18  God'd  love  to  the  world  made  manifest?  To  the  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  mind,  God's  love  is  written  every  where  in  unmistaKea* 
l)le  characters.  The  morning  utters  it  when,  from  her  portal  in  the 
Ease,  she  casts  her  blushes  over  an  awakening  world,  and  the  dew-drops 
upon  the  bending  leaves  catch  the  roseate  hue  and  tremble  and  glitter. 
1  ben  the  birds  are  up  and  away  on  their  swif\  pinions,  cleaving  the  fresh 
inorning  air  and  pouring  out,  as  it  were  from  the  very  fttlness  of  their 
joy  and  gratitude,  their  sweetest  notes  to  the  God  of  the  morning. 

The  soothing  stillness  of  a  Summer  noontide  bears  an  irresistible  im* 
pression  of  God's  love  to  the  soul  of  man.  The  birds  are  very  still  un- 
tier  the  shadow  of  the  green  leaves,  and  the  faint  zephyrs  only  whisper 
as  they  pursue  their  invisible  pathway.  The  husbandman  pauses  from 
lus  labor  and  sits  beneath  his  ^*  vine-clad  porch"  till  the  heat  of  thedav 
be  o\er,  and  the  heart  hears  in  its  most  secret  places  m  soft  voice  plead* 
iag  **  God  so  loved  the  world'" 

At  eventide,  when  Nature  seems  drawing  about  her  children  "  the 
cortaios  of  repose,"  when  the  birds  are  at  rest,  save  a  few  who  send  a 
■faort  farewell  strain  from  the  valleys  and  the  green  old  woods,  when 
the  flush  of  sunset  melts  into  the  mellow  hue  of  night,  and  one  by  one 
the  stars  come  out,  those  blossoms  in  the  meadows  of  heaven,  and  add 
their  holy  beauty  to  the  infinite  blui3  above  us,  then  innumerable  voices, 
above,  around  and  rvithin  us,  chant,  in  melting  chorus^  "  God  so  loved 
the  world."  How  beautiful  too  is  sleep,  hushing  fierce  passions  in  the 
unholy  breast,  bearinff  from  the  burdened  bosom  its  weight  of  care, 
ijiving  to  the  sufferer  snort  respite  from  his  pains  and  to  the  sorrowing, 
torgetfuloess  of  grief^  restoring  the  wasted  energies  of  man  and  pre- 
paring him  for  another  short  season  of  usefulness.  What  love,  to 
grant  a  boon  so  precious  to  hearts  so  cold  and  thankless. 

Every  mountain  that  bares  its  rugged  head  to  the  storm;  everv  cloud 
that  drops  its  refreshing  waters  upon  the  thirsty  earth;  each  wihl  flower 
that  looks  to  heaven  iu  its  loneliness  and  beauty;  every  rill  that  dances 
and  flashes  down  the  mountain's  side;  the  liroad,  sweeping  meadow;  the 
ancient  forest;  the  majestic  river,  pouring  its  plenteous  tribute  into  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  the  old  ocean'itself  with  its  desolate  grandeur, 
its  never  silent  murmurings,  its  mysterious  and  fathomless  depths,  all 
utter,  in  their  various  but  harmonious  voices,  *'  God  so  loved  the 
world," 

The  seasons,  the  beautiful  awakening  of  Spring  and  the  blending  of 
Spring  into  Summer;  the  solemn  loveliness  which  pervades  the  approach- 
ing footsteps  of  Autumn;  and  Winter,  which  locks  in  its  bosom  the  se- 
cret sources  of  Summer's  beauty — all  these  are  manifestations  of  the  love 
which  is  endurable  as  eternity. 

To  man's  highest  and  noblest  nature,  how,  has  God  manifested  His 
love?  He  saw  that  Nature  and  conscience  unaided,  could  not  lead 
him  safely  through  the  intricate  paths  of  life,  and  from  the  overflowing 
of  His  mercy  He  gave  His  imly  Son,  a  beacon  light  upon  the  shores  or 
time,  a  guide  upon  the  restless  waves  rushing  toward  the  fathomlesa 
gulf  of  eternity.  He  lived  a  perfect  life,  and  its  record  has  been  pre- 
served throueh  the  devastations  of  succeeding  ages.  That  record  is  in 
the  palace  oF  the  rich  and  the  hovel  of  the  poor,  in  the  cabin  of  the 
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western  settler  and  in  the  strong  ship  that  tempts  the  ocean  billow.  Ap- 
preciuted  by  the  rich,  ibeir  wealth  has  been  expeiideii  in  scatteriag  it  hi 
the  otherwise  **  waste  places"  of  the  poor. 

Jesus  the  Savior,  was  the  last,  best  gifk  of  God  to  man.  Withoiit 
Him,  though  the  earth  blossom  as  the  rose,  it  loses  its  sweetest  charm, 
and  with  Him,  the  deserts  rejoice.  Oh,  what  were  life  with  its  ming- 
ling of  joy  and  sorrow,  what  were  earth  with  its  varied  beauty,  without 
the  promise  of  another  and  a  better  country,  where  no  hopes  betray  and 
no  friend  forsakes  us.  The  forms  of  the  loved  and  lovely  vaDisb  from 
our  sight  and  earth's  beauty  is  veiled  in  sackcloth;  but  we  know  from 
Him  wh(»  dieil  and  roi^e  again,  that  there  is  another  and  a  better  couiUry 
where  the  flowers  which  fade  on  earth  are  gathered  and  renewed  lo 
bloom  afresh  in  the  garden  of  God. 

Let  blessings  from  all  hearts  perpetually  ascend  to  Him  who  has  ee 
loved  tiie  visible  world;  and  man,  created  in  bis  own  imase,  morning  and 
evening  repeat  in  thankful  worship  '*  He  withheld  not  His  own  Son.** 


ARTICLE   LXVIIL 

Universal  Brotherhood. 

Shertff!  that  man  is  your  brother  whom  you  are  dragging  away  to  a 
cold  and  loathsome  den,  for  crimes  against  Society  which  Society  compell- 
led  him  to  commit.   Forbenr!   No  sin  or  degradation  into  which  his  soul 
has  been  plunged  can  wholly  smother  thn  inborn  humanity  of  him.    He 
was  a  child  once — that  poor,  shrivelled,  rough,  and  din-scorched  man — 
a  child  with  soft  dimpled  hand:;:,  and  smooth  cheeks,  and  heart  as  gentle 
as  the  young  mother's  own;  hut  joy  by  joy,  of  innocent  life,  was  crush- 
ed out  of  him;  and  when  his  features  hardened  into  manhood,  they  were 
tinjred  with  hopelessness,  and  dark  with  succeeding  sin.     He  was  poor, 
and  that  monstrous  crime  crushed  him  into  the  pit  of  shame.     Forbear! 
for  deep  down  under  the  rough  coating  of  iniquity  is  a  heart  beating, 
better  than  ye  wot  of.     He  is  not  all  devil,  but  a  horrified  and  virtuous 
people  have  made  life  a  hell  for  him,  and  he  has  l>een  forced  to  put  on 
the  devil's  coat  to  endure  it.     Now  away,  you  thin^  of  bands   but  do 
heart — ^you  child  of  the  people's  power  without  its  love,  and  let  Human- 
ity take  back  its  wronged  and  sinful  child  to  her  bosom.     He  has  angel 
wings  now,  aN  shrivelled  and  crisp,  and  close-hidden  under  that  devil's 
garb,  and  when  we  can  pour  heaven  warmth  around  him,  it  will  pierce 
that  evil  and  bring  the  bright  wings  of  his  virtue  out,  slowly  unfolding, 
broad  and  re-strengthened,  to  lift  him  into  good  again.     Let  us  throw 
around  him  the  temptations  of  love  and  joy,  and  see  how  long  his  poor 
heart  can   resist  them.     Sin  and  sorrow  are  not  clmrmers.     Give  us 
leave  to  match  them  with  some  virtuous  delight — and  we  shall  have  a 
brother  feeding  our  hearts  with  his  benediction,  instead  of  a  felon  piling 
the  curses  of  a  blighted  being  on  us,  from  his  frosty  prison.     All  good 
will  be  our  h^lp — all  that  reverent  souls  will  dare  to  worship  shall  be 
with  us;  nnd  not  till  all  this  fails,  will  we  yield  our  brother  to  the  omni- 
potence of  Rvil.    Memory,  guarding  the  dim  fires  of  old  joy — the  bojr- 
hood  and  the  opening  youth,  will  plead  with  us,  for  she  is  faithful. 
Hopes,  thHt  fell  sick  under  the  smiting  curse  of  poverty  and  scorn,  will 
rouse  again  when  a  voice  of  kindness  recalls  the  tones  of  childhood's 
loved  ones  by  its  kindred  sounds.    Bufieted,  outlawed,  scared  and  sin- 
ful brother!  ,  Is  there  no  help  for  him  but  hate?  no  home  but  the  dun- 
geon? 
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ARTICLE  LXIX. 
I  was  in  Prison,  and  ye  Tisited  ne  not. 

BT  WM.    A   ALCOTT. 

Since  I  wrote  an  article  for  the  Prisoners*  Friend,  several  months  ago> 
entitled  **  Sympathy  for  the  Prisoner,"  I  have  been  reminded  by  some 
that  there  is  too  much  sympathy  with  prisoners  already;  especially  the 
imprisoned  criminal:  and  that  this  is  one  reason  whv  crime  increases 
among  us  so  rapidity.  Indeed  I  believe  that  such  is  the  more  common 
and  prevailing  sentiment., 

Now  if  this  is  so,  then  I  confess,  most  freely,  that  I  have,  read  wrong, 
the  broad  page  of  Human  Nature,  and  the  still  broader  page  of  Divine 
Revelation.  If  it  is  so,  others  in  all  ages — many  of  whose  shoe-buckles 
I  might  l)e  proud  to  unloose — have  read  wrong,  in  like  manner.  If  it 
is  so,  not  a  few  master  spirits  of  the  world  have  been  most  sadly  per* 
verted,  and  their  labors  have  been  expended  in  vain,  and  still  worse. 
The  selfnleniai  and  self-sacrifice  of  John  Howard,  and  Elizabeth  Pry, 
in  past  years,  and  of  some  of  the  present  time  whose  names  need  not 
here,  be  repeated,  though  even  the  world  of  the  selfish  and  the  vindic- 
tife  have  joined  the  tnron^  that  have  lavished  their  enconiums  u]Miin 
them,  have  been  made  in  vam,  and  worse  than  vain,  if  the  sentiment  to 
which  I  have  alluded  is  such  as  it  should  be.  Further  still;  if  it  is  so, 
that  our  sympathy  with  the  prisoner  is  misplaced  and  misdirected,  then 
Paul  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints  and  prophets,  with  Jesus  Christ  himself,  have  misguided  us,  if 
thev  have  not  even  been  misguided  themselves. 

^For  whose  is  the  language  which  I  have  placed,  as  a  motto,  at  the  head 
of  this  article?  Is  it  that  of  Him  who  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  for 
the  sake  of  elevating  fallen,  deffraded  man?  Is  it  that  of  Him  who  went 
and  preached,  as  Peter  says,  to  the  spirits  in  prison  ?  is  it  that  of  Him  who 
came  into  the  world,  as  He  himself  affirms,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captive,  and  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised?  Is  it  that  of  Him^ 
who,  in  his  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  last  tribunal,  mentions  as  an 
item  in  the  list  of  the  virtues  that  or  coming  unto,  or  visiting  the  prison* 
er,  and  as  one  item  among  the  vices  of  the  condemned^  that  when  their 
brethren  are  in  prison,  thev  visit  them  not? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  world — good  as  well  as  bad — is  trained  to 
vindictiveness;  and  as  it  Is  trained  up,  in  that  same  way  it  will  inevi* 
taUy  go.  Accustomed  to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  on  every  one 
who  has  transgressed,  and  to  consider  him  as  irretrievably  fallen,  it  does 
not  like  to  stoop  so  low,  as  to  visit  him  with  kind  actions,  words,  or 
looks.  Above  all,  is  it  unwilling  to  sympathize  with  him,  afker  he  has 
been  shut  up  in  prison  or  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon. 

There  must  be  a  more  truly  Christian  education  among  us  before  the 
general  current  of  feeling,  even  among  good  men,  can  be  turned  towards 
the  prisoner.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  must  cease  educating  men 
to  the  commission  of  crime;  for  that,  perhaps,  were  expecting  too 
much  of  the  world,  especially  in  its  mere  boyhood.  But  I  do  mean  to 
say  that  we  must  cease  to  educate  our  children  to  the  belief  that  the  gos- 
pel is  not  for  the  transgressor.  We  must  educate  them  to  the  full  prac- 
tical belief  that  JeAUs  Christ  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners 
to  repentance.  That  the  more  degraded  a  fellow  being  may  be — even 
though  he  were  a  Judas  or  a  Jezabiel,  the  greater  the  necessity  that  we 
should  sympathize  with  him  and  endeavor  to  rescue  him.  Why,  what 
would  have  become  of  us,  the  best  of  us,  bad  the  Savior  of  mankind 
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cntenained  the  same  sort  of  feelings  towards  the  prisoner,  ifirfaich  some 
of  our  fashionable  prol'e^sors  &nd  friends  of  Chrit^tianity  would  fain 
have  us  entertain?  Did  it — do€$  it,  1  mean — tend  to  increase  thecom- 
ffnisision  of  sin  against  high  Heaven  among  men  that  the  Son  of  God  de- 
scended ui  synipnthize  with  the  degraded  and  the  fallen,  and  to  wake  op 
in  the  breasts  of  others  the  same  feeling? 

Let  him  that  readeth  understand.  If  this  sympathy  with  the  prisoner 
is  not  i/irong,  it  is  right.  And  if  right,  it  is  desirable;  it  is  m  matter  of 
duty.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  duty  for  a  few  arid  not  for  the  rest;  it  is  a 
matter  of  dut^  to  all.  Perish — forever  perish — the  unchristian  senti- 
meiit  that -to  sympathize  with  the  prisoner  is  to  apologize  for  crime,  and 
to  make  ouri»elves  responsible  for  its  increase.  It  is  blasphemous,  ss 
well  ns  unchristian;  for  it  charges  upon  the  Author  of  Christianity  him- 
self that  which  it  cannot  prove  against  his  followers.  In  attempting  to 
Ameliorate  the  condition,  or  save  the  souls  of  prisoners,  we  do  not  n»- 
oessarily  attempt  to  improve  or  save  them  in  their  sins;  but  from  them. 
We  would  not  screen  them  from  any  punishment,  just  or  unjust,  whick 
human  law  would  inflict,  so  much  as  from  that  future  punishment  which 
MU  long  as  life  lastt*,  may,  by  possibility,  be  averted. 

Auburn  JJmlij  <  lVe$t  J^fewion,)  OeL  2S,  1848. 


Farewell* 


Fasbwbll  !  thy  course  is  o*er  the  tronbled  deep, 

While  mine  i«  traced  upon  the  auuny  shore  ! 
May  guardian  apirita  thee  in  safety  keep, 

That  1  may  grasp  thy  friendly  hand  once  more. 

Farewell !  thy  kind,  familiar  fhce  riiall  be 

Often  to  memory's  eye  distinct  and  true  ! 
Bad  thought !  e'en  while  I  speak  or  dream  of  tbre. 

Wild  winds  and  waves  thy  vessel  may  pursue ! 

Farewell !  God  speed  thee  to  the  distant  mart. 

And  curb  the  restless  spirit  of  the  storm  ! 
We  shall  not  soon  forget  thy  noble  heart — 

Thy  beaming  eye  aud  smile  and  buoyant  Ibrra ! 

Farewell !  when  home  ahall  claim  thee  once  afaio, 

Aud  thou  art  landed  on  thv  native  shore. 
Bear  thou  a  heart  unchanged  to  greet  roe  theni 

And  talk  of  dangeta  that  alarm  no  mon,  m.  t.  a 


We  weep  in  Tain* 

We  weep  In  vain — the  book  is  shut— 

The  fountain's  sealed — and  there !  ^ 

The  one  we  loved  so  much  is  but 

A  breath  of  summer  air. 
The  eye  is  closed,  the  ear  is  dull, 
Alas !  alas  !  so  beautifui. 

We  weep  in  vain — above  her  head 

With  all  its  golden  wealth. 
Steeped  in  our  tears  the  pall  is  spread. 

So  young,  so  full  of  health — 
Ah  !  who  that  saw  her  yesternoon 
Had  dreamed  to  see  her  fJkus— so  soon ! 

We  weep  in  vain— there !  let  her  sleep, 

Beneath  the  maple  tree, 
Thfi  stars  above  her  grave  will  keep 

Their  vigils.    Sadly  we 
Returu  to  life,  with  many  a  tear. 
And  one  tie  less  to  bind  us  here*  c.  o.  aamu.** 
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ARTICLE  LXX- 
The  False  Accusation. 

BT  AV0V8TA. 

Mm.  Editor — 1  send  yon  the  following  Tnle  to  paUitb,  if  you  deem 
proper,  in  tbe  Prisooers*  Friend.    Yours,  reifpectfully. 

Edwasd  Sctmovr  was  a  clerk  in  tlie^tmploy  of  Mr.  Filmore,  a  mer* 
chant  in  extensive  business,  in  tbe  city  of  New  York.  He  was  consid- 
ered  iierfectly  trustworthy,  and  possessed  the  full  confidence  of  his  em- 
ployer. He  bad  a  wife  and  three  children,  whom  his  salary,  as  clerk, 
enabled  him  to  support  in  comfort.  Thousrh  a  poor  man  in  this  world's 
goods,  he  was  a  contented,  consequently  a  happy  one,  for  riches,  though  ' 
they  may  procure  worldly  ease  and  exemption  from  Inbor,  cannot  pro- 
cure happiness,  which  is  of  infinitely  higher  importance,  and  he  who 
posaesses  a  contented  mind,  however  bumble  his  condition,  mny  yet  be  • 
haopy. 

One  morning,  Mr.  Filmore  came  into  his  office  in  some  agitation,  and 
inquired  of  Edward  Seymour  if  he  had  seen  a  note  for  a  large  amount 
a'hicbhe  bad  left  on  his  desk  a  short  time  before.  Edward  said  be  bad 
not.  A  dilligent  search  was  instituted,  but  it  was  of  no  avnil.  Everr 
place  where  it  was  fmssible  for  it  to  be,  was  closely  examined,  but  with 
a  like  result.  After  this  fruitless  search,  Mr.  Filmore  recollected  that, 
when  he  h»id  gone  out  of  his  office,  leaving  the  note  on  his  de»k,  no  one 
remained  behind  but  his  little  son,  a  ch'ld  of  three  year;*,  and  Edward 
Seymour.  This  note  was  for  a  thousand  dultars,  anfl  was  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  Mr.  Filmore;  for  he  was  to  make  a  payment  that  day, 
which  couhl  not  be  made  unless  the  note  was  found.  He  had  until  now 
possessed  the  fullest  confidence  in  Edward's  fidelity,  and  had  never  had 
reason  to  suspect  him.  Yet,  every  corner  had  been  searched,  and  the 
note  was  still  wanting.  It  was  certainly  very  mysterious,  and  at  length , 
though  he  entertained  the  idea. with  great  reluctance,  he  became  con- 
vinced that  Edward  Seymour  had  taken  it.  Still,  even  if  this  were  so, 
he  wished  to  give  him  a  chance  to  escape  the  consequences  by  restitu- 
tion, and  accordingly  addressed  him  thus: 

"  Edward,  t  have  till  now  had  no  cause  to  suspect  your  honef^ty  or  fi- 
delity. I  ani  sorry  to  say  that  my  confidence  in  you  is  shaken.  Yet 
Case,  I  entreat  you,  and  do  not  thus  heedlessly  rush  into  crime.  Reinem- 
rthe  consequences,  and  let  not  the  prospect  of  gain  leatf  you  from  the 
paths  of  honesty.    Answer  me  truly,  did  yon  take  this  note?" 

Edward  listened  to  this  charge  with  surprise  and  indignation,  but,  re- 
pressing  his  anger,  he  answered  calmly  and  firmly: 

"  My  parents  taught  me.  Sir,  that  to  steal  was  to  commit  a  grave  of- 
fence, and  to  violate  God's  express  command,  and  I  can  safely  say  that, 
however  else  I  may  have  erred,  that  offence  1  have  never  comiTiittetl, 
that  command  I  have  never  violated.  I  bad  hoped,  Sir,  that  you  did  not 
entertain  so  bad  an  opinion  of  me  as  to  suppose  I  would  commit  such  a 
crime." 

Edward's  words  bore  the  mark  of  sincerity,  but  still  the  disnppear- 
ance  of  the  note  was  not  to  be  accounted  for.  Mr.  Filmore  wns  al- 
most convinced  of  his  sincerity  and  instituted  a  second  search,  but  this 
too  was  unsuccessful.    The  loat  note  wuii  not  found. 

Now,  firmly  convinced  of  Edward's  guilt,  Mr.  Filmore  caused  him  to 
be  arrested  and  carried  to  prison,  in  spite  of  his  protestations  of  inno- 
cence. 
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When  Mrs.  Seymour  heard  of  her  husband's  iroprisoninent,  she 
overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  blow.  She  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
his  principles,  to  believe  him  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  She 
without  delay,  hastened  to  Mr.  Filmore,  threw  herself  at  bis  feet,  and 
besdught  him  to  believe  her  husband's  innocence,  Although  deeply 
moved  at  her  entreaties,  he  was  inflexible.  He  had  resolved,  and  his 
purpose  could  not  be  shaken. 

<'  He  was  very  sorry,"  he  said,  "  that  such  an  unhappy  event  had 
occured;  aud  the  more  so,  liecuuse  he  had  hitherto  reposed  unlimited 
confidence  in  Edward's  integrity;  it  was  painful  to  have  one's  confidence 
abused,  and  aggravated  the  guilt  of  the  accused." 

"  But,  sir,"  replied  she,  '*  Edward  is  incapable  of  such  wretched- 
ness; he  would  sooner  lose  his  life  than  betray  confidence  reposed  in 
him;  his  soul  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  such  a  crime." 

Still  Mr.  Filmore  was  not  convinced;  it  had  been  painful  to  him  to 
believe  Edward  Seymour  guilty  of  theft  but  the  evidence  against  him 
was  too  strong  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  She  was  just  going  away,  sad  and 
desponding,  when  Mr.  Filtnore's  little  son  entered  the  room,  with  a 
small  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand.  This  caught  his  father's  eye,  and  he 
stopped  him  to  see  what  it  was.  To  his  great  joy,  as  well  as  astoaieb- 
ment,  he  found  it  to  be  the  lost  note.  This,  then,  was  the  explanation. 
The  little  boy  whom  his  father  had  left  in  the  office  had,  unobserved, 
taken  up  this  note,  the  disappearance  of  which  had  caused  so  much  sor- 
row. Oo  hearing  this  joyful  intelliaence,  Mrs.  Seymour  sank  back  into 
a  chair,  overwhelmed  with  joy,  as  nhe  bad  before  been  with  sorrow. 

Mr.  Filniore,  deeply  regretting  his  unfoundfjd  accusation,  and  re- 
proaching himself  for  bis  too  ready  suspicion,  hastened  to  repair,  so  far 
as  lay  in  bis  power  the  injury  which  he  had  done  his  clerk.  He  imme- 
diately caused  him  to  be  released  from  prison,  and  begged  bis  forgive- 
ness f(ir  one  moment  suspecting  him  of  an  action  so  unworthy,  and  ol- 
fered  him  as  reparation  to  grant  any  request  he  might  make. 

Edward  Seymour  cherished  no  resentment  towards  him,  but  freely 
forgave  him.  He  thanked  him  for  his  offer,  but  had  nothing  to  reauest, 
unless  that  he  would  never  treat  any  one  as  guilty  until  he  was  perfectly 
sure  of  his  guilt.  ^ 

This  Mr.  Filmore  promiseii  to  do,  and  as  Edward  would  ask  nothing 
of  him,  he,  of  his  own  accord,  bestowed  on  him  a  small  farm,  which  be 
owned  in  the  country.  Edward  accepted  this  gift  with  thankfulness, 
and  the  more  readily,  since  he  had  resolved  no  longer  te  be  a  clerk — an 
employment,  to  which  this  occurrence  had  given  him  a  distaste. 

Joy  and  gladness,  contentment  and  happiness,  are  now  constant  id- 
roates  of  his  little  cottage,  and  he  never  ceases  to  thank  God  for  having 
proved  him  innocent  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused. 


Anecdote — Debts  of  Honor. — It  is  stated  of  Charles  James  Fox, 
that  when  a  tradesman  called  upon  him  with  a  bill,  and  found  money 
before  him,  he  congratulated  himself  that  he  should  be  paid,  but  was 
told  by  the  gambling  statesman  that  the  whole  was  bespoken  by  debts  of 
honor.  **  Then,"  said  the  tradesman,  throwing  his  securities  into  the 
fire,  "  I'll  make  mine  a  debt  of  honor."  <<  1  thank  you  for  your  confi- 
dence," was  Fox's  reply,  "and  here  is  your  money." 

Rothschild. — A  person  inquired  how  he  contrived  to  accumulate  so 
large  a  fortune^    He  replied  "  by  buying  when  every  body  else 
selling,  and  selling  when  every  body  was  buying." 
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ARTICLE  LXXL 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

BT  HIS  XXCBtLINCr, 

GEORGE    N.    BRIGGS, 

Oovernor  of  the   Commonwetiith   of  Masiochuseits, 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whcrkas,  by  the  third  section  of  an  Act  passed  by  the  Le^^ialature  of 
tbla  Coininonweahh  on  the  ninth  dny  of  April,  A.  D.  1847,  entitled 
<<  An  Act  to  establish  the  State  Reform  School,"  it  is  provided  that,  "  an 
soon  as  the  Governor  shall  have  been  notified  by  the  Commissioners  to 
be  appointed  under  a  resolve"  for  erecting  the  State  Reform  School 
Buildings,  '<  that  said  buildings  are  prepared  for  occupancy,  he  shall 
forthwith  issae  his  proclamation  giving  public  notice  of  the  fact": 

And  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  atoresaid  it  is  enacted  that  **  after 
proclamation  shall  have  lieen  made  as  provided  in  the  third  section  of 
this  Act,  when  any  boy  under  the  age  or  sixteen  years  shall  be  convicted 
of  any  offence  known  to  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  other  than  such  as  may  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment for  life,  the  court  or  justice,  as  the  case  may  be,  before  whom 
such  conviction  shall  be  had,  may  at  their  discretion  sentence  such  boy 
to  the  State  Reform  School,  or  to  such  punishment  as  is  now  provided 
by  law  for  the  same  offence.  And  if  the  sentence  shall  be  to  the  Re- 
form School,  then  it  shall  be  in  the  alternative,  to  the  State  Reform 
School,  or  to  such  punishment  as  would  have  been  awarded,  if  this  Act 
bad  not  been  passed": 

And  whereas  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  resolve  above 
referred  to,  have  given  me  notice  that  the  buildings  erected  for  said 
State  Reform  School  "  will  be  prepared  for  occupancy  on  the  first  day 
of  November  next": 

Now  therefore  I,  George  N.  Brioos,  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  do  issue  this  proclamation,  giving  public  no- 
tice to  the  courts,  magistrates  and  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
fact  that  said  ''  buildings  will  be  prepared  for  occupancy  on  the  first  day 
of  November  next." 
Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth,  this  thirteenth 

day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

and  forty-eieht,  and  oi  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 

seventy-third. 

GEORGE  N.  BRIGGS. 

By  his  Excellency  the  Govenior. 

William  B.  Calhoun,  Secretary. 
Ood  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Maisachuaeitt  I 

By  referring  to  our  September  number,  the  reader  will  find  a  des- 
cription of  the  above  institution,  which  has  now  gone  into  operation. 
Westborouiih  is  about  thirty  milos  from  Boston.  It  is  a  pleasant  vil- 
lage. To  aid  this  object,  one  individual  gave  $10,000,  and  then  ofTer- 
ecT #10,000  more,  provided  the  state  would  give  as  much,  which  has  of 
course  been  granted.  Last  years  95  lads  were  committed  to  prison, 
who  would  probably  have  been  sent  here.   ^The  farm  cost  $9000. — Ed. 
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ARTICIJS  LXXII. 
SEI.ECT  POEIU. 

BT   KEY.   9.   O.   BV|.r|irC0. 

PRISON  OF  RODERICK  DHU 

■T  tCOTT. 

Thm  flrom  a  mated  iron  hook, 

A.  boBcli  of  poadorowi  koyt  ke  loqk, 

Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 

Throuf  h  gratea  arch  and  paaeage  dread. 

Portab  ihey  pnesed,  where  deep  within, 

Bpoke  prieoneT*e  moaa,  and  fatten*  din  ) 

Throofth  rugged  Taultt,  where  looeely  stored. 

Lay  wneel,  and  axe,  and  headaman'a  aword, 

And  many  a  hideona  engine  grim, 

For  wrenching  joint  and  cniahiog  limb, 

By  artiata  formed,  who  deemed  it  ahame 

And  ain  to  give  their  work  a  name. 

They  halted  at  a  low  broW*d  porch, 

And  Brent  to  Allan  gave  the  torch, 

While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  rolled 

4nd  made  the  bar  unhaap  ita  hold. 

They  entered  ;  'twaa  a  priaoB*«oom 

Of  atom  aecnrlty  and  gloom, 

Tet  not  a  dungeon  ;  for  the  day 

Throogh  lofty  gratlnga  found  Ita  way. 

And  rode  and  antiaoe  garniture 

DeckM  the  a«d  walla  and  oaken  floors 

8och!aa  the  rugged  days  of  old 

Deemed  fit  for  captiTO  noble**  hold* 

"  Here."  aaid  De  Brent,  "  tbon  mavat  remain 

Till  the  leech  viait  him  again 

Strict  ia  his  charge,  the  wardera  tell, 

To  tend  the  noble  priaoner  well.** 

Retiring  then  the  bolt  he  drew, 

And  the  lock*s  mnrmura  growrd  anew.  | 

Rouaed  at  the  aound,  from  lowly  bed 

A  captiTe  ieebly  ralaed  hla  head  } 

The  wondering  mlnatrel  looked,  and  knew — 

Not  hla  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dhu ! 

For,  come  from  where  Claa-Alplna  fought. 

They,  erring,  deemed  the  chief  he  aought. 


SONNET  ON  CHILLON. 

■T  BTBOir. 

Btbbhal  apirit  of  the  chataileaa  Mind  ! 

Brighteat  in  dungeona.  Liberty !  thou  art, 

For  there  thy  habitation  la  the  heart — 
The  heart  which  lore  of  thee  alone  can  bind« 
And  when  thy  aona  to  fottera  are  conaigned 

To  fbttera,  and  the  damp  Tanlt'e  daylesa  gloom« 

Their  country  cnnquera  with  their  martyrdom. 
And  freedom*a  fame  flnda  winga  on  erery  wind. 
Chillon  >  thy  priaon  la  a  holy  pface. 

And  thy  sad  Hoor  an  altar—for  'twas  trod. 
Until  his  rery  steps  hare  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  paTement  were  a  aod, 
By  Bonnlvard  !  May  none  thoae  marks  ettkce 

For  they  appeal  from  tyraany  to  €tod. 
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ARTICLE  LXXIII. 
William  Smith  O'Brien. 

lEBLAHD. 

**  Whether  on  the  gallowi  higb, 

Or  in  the  b»ttle*»  van, 
The  litest  ^lace  for  man  to  die 

la  wheie  he  dies  Rir  man.  William  I3mith  0*Bniu." 

IAll  eyes  are  now  turned  to  the  State  trials  going  on  in  Great 
Britain.  A  deep  feeling  pervades  not  only  the  fellow  countrymen  of 
O'Brien,  but  nearly  all  classes.  A  sentence  has  been  pronounced  of  the 
most  barbarous  kind;  one  that  would  disgrace  the  darkest  age:-^ 

"  That  you,  Smith  O'Brien,  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  ex* 
ecution,  and  there  harmed  by  the  neck  unHl  you  be  dead,  and  that  aAer- 
wards  your  head  »haU  be  severed  from  vowrbody^  and  yow  bodf(  seter- 
ed  nUo  four  quarter$,  to  be  dupoted  of  as  Her  MajeeA  may  thmkfU.*^ 

This  distinguished  Irish  insurgent  remained  firm  andf  undaunted.  In 
reply  to  the  usual  question  why  sentence  should  not  be  pronounced,  he 
KSid  in  a  calm  tone: — 

*'  My  Lord,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  vindication  of  my  condnct, 
howeTer  much  I  might  have  desired  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  conscionsness  that  I  have  performed  my  duty  to 
my  coontry — that  I  have  done  only  that  which  in  my  opinion  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  Irishman  to  have  done,  and  I  am  prepared  now  to  abide  the  consequence  of 
having  performed  my  duty  to  my  native  land.    Proceed  with  yoor  sentence." 

The  three  judges  assumed  their  black  caps  and  delivered  judg-ment. 
It  is  said  that  on  the  day  the  verdict  was  given,  Mr.  O'Brien  was  met 
by  Meagher  in  the  underground  passage  that  lends  to  th^  cells,  in  a  fever 
of  anxiety  to  know  the  verdict.  Mr.  O'Brien's  equanimity  deceived  even 
bim,  and  he  hoped,  but  it  was  of  short  duration.  "  Guilty,  Meagher; 
this  is  what  we  get  for  not  selling  the  country,"  soon  undeceived  him. 

While  on  trial,  be  penned  tne  noble  lines  which  head  our  article. 
There  is  a  mitigating  circumstance  connected  with  this  whole  aVair. 
The  jury  reccommended  him  to  mercy : — 

**  We  earnestly  reecommend  the  prisoner  to  the  merciful  consideration  of  gov 
enimeot,  the  jury  being  unanimously,  for  many  reasons,  of  opinion  that  hb  life 
Aoold  be  spared." 

A  large  meeting  was  held  in  Dublin,  at  the  residence  of  our  friend, 
Richard  Webb,  176  Great  Brunswick  St.  The  matter  was  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  a  deputation  sent  out.  We  give  the  account  of  the  intw- 
view  with  His  Excellency,  the  Lord  Lieutenant: — 

Mr.  Crawford  announced  that  the  deputation  was  detained  a  considerable 
lime  in  consequence  of  bis  eicellency  being  out,  but  on  his  return  they  received  a 
message  from  him  that  he  would  receive  them.  The  memorial  adopted  there  that 
day  bad  previously  boon  sent  in  to  his  eicellency.  When  be  received  the  deputa- 
tion, he  (Mr.  Crawford)  explained  that  the  reason  of  their  having  come  so  prompt- 
ly was,  that  a  report  had  been  mentioned  at  the  meeting  that  a  warrant  bad  been 
issued  for  the  execution  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  for  which  reason  the  meeting  requested 
that  the  deputation  should  immediately  wait  on  his  excellency  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring,  first,  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  that  report  with  regard  to  the 
warrant;  and,  secondly,  whether  his  excellencv  would  be  pleased  to  receive  a  dep- 
ntation  on  a  future  day  to  present  the  memorial^  after  it  had  received  more  exten- 
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•ire  Bignatare.  Hb  excellency  in  reply,  laid,  first,  he  had  no  herilaiion  in  ttating 
that  the  report  of  any  toarrant  having  been  sent  down^wat  entirely  falu  and 
%nfounded;  and  secondly,  thai  he  should  he  happy  to  receive  the  deputation  to 
present  the  memorial  as  soon  as  it  was  signed  to  the  extent  thatvfas  desired;  and 
when  he  should  be  informed  of  its  being  ready  for  preuntation,  he  would  Ata- 
self  name  the  time. 

The  Lord  Mayor — It  is  necessary  to  add  one  word — his  excellency  said  he 
was  happy  to  say  that  the  report  alluded  to  was  false. 

Mr.  HAUOHTOif — ^Tbere  also  appeared  in  his  manner  an  anxiety  to  conver  to 
ns,  that  reports  of  various  kinds  were  circulated  for  improper  parpoaee,  wiihoBt 
there  being  any  trnth  in  them. 

Alderman  O'Brien — His  excellency  also  mentioned  that  he  had  had  no  of^ 
ficial  communication  with  the  judges,  beyond  the  mere  statement  as  to  the  rer- 
diet,  vnthoui  the  utualintimation  in  such  cases. 

•Mr.  Crawford — ^I  do  not  know  that  he  said  that;  bat  I  anderetood  him  to  say 
that  the  point  was  under  consideration,  and  that  he  would  rule  it  according  as  be 
believed  that  the  national  interest  and  public  policy  required. 

A  question  then  arose  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  deputation  waiting  on  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  hb  signature,  with 
that  of  other  members  of  the  Protestant  Churcn,  to  the  memorial. 

A  gentleman  present  suggested  that  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College 
should  also  be  waited  upon  for  the  same  object,  and  mentioned  that  there  had  been 
some  disposition  manifested  within  college  on  the  previous  day,  to  get  up  an  ex- 
pression of  feeling  similar  to  that  of  the  meeting  of  that  day. 

It  was  ultimately  arranged  that  the  dignitary  mentioned  above,  and  also  the 
most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  R.  C.  C.  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  should  be  immediately 
waited  on  in  reference  to  the  memorial. 

Since  then,  by  the  English  papers  we  learn  that  S5,300  names  wer« 
obtained  in  Dublin  and  its  suburbs  in  three  days!  We  give  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Whiteside,  which  certainly  must  rank  high  among  the  most 
splendid  specimens  of  forensic  eloquence: — 

*  *  *  *  Yonr  countryman,  your  fellow  morta^b  in  yonr  power.  Seek  not, 
with  severe  anxiety,  for  proofs  on  which  to  send  him  to  a  bloody  death ;  rather  re- 
gard the  evidence  which  enables  merciful  men  to  save  what  may  yet  prove  a  useful 
nfe  to  hb  lamily  and  cuuutry. 

*  *  WouU'toGod,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  were  my  only  client  The  future 
happiness  of  an  honorable,  ancient,  loyal  family  is  here  at  stake— 4he  Church,  ths 
Bar,  the  Senate  can  fumbh  relatives  near  and  dear  to  this  unhappy  gentleman, 
who,  although  they  differ  in  political  opinion,  have  huatened  to  cive  him  biotberly 
consolation  Uus  melancholy  day.  Irelfnd  has  been  the  scene  of  their  benevolent 
exertions^the  source  of  tneir  joys,  their  pride;  her  misery  bas  been  their  afBie- 
tion,  her  gleams  of  prosperity  their  delight  With  bolder  hearts,  should  yon  con- 
sign the  prboner  to  the  scaffold,  they  must  henceforward  struggle  on  through  a 
cheerless  exbtence,  labormg  in  sorrow  for  the  country  they  love. 

A  venerable  lady,  who  Ims  dwelt  amid  an  affectionate  tenantry,  spending  her 
income  where  it  was  raised,  diffusing  her  charities  and  her  blessings  around,  awaits 
now,  with  trembling  heart,  yonr  verdict  If  a  verdict  consigning  her  beloved  ton 
to  death — that  heart  will  quickly  beat  no  more.  Alas!  more  dreadful  still — six  in- 
nocent children  will  hear  from  your  lips  whether  they  are  to  be  stripped  of  an  in- 
dependence  which  has  descended  in  his  family  for  ages — ^whether  they  are  to  be 
driven,  fatherless  and  beggared,  upon  the  world,  by  the  rigor  of  a  barbarous 
and  cruel  law — ^whether  they  are  to  be  restored  to  peace  and  joy  or  plunged  into 
the  uttermost  depths  of  black  despair.  There  is  another  who  clincs  to  hope — hope 
may  it  be  blessed  in  you!  Her  life's  blood  would  be  gladly  shed  to  save  the  ob- 
ject of  her  youthful  affections — ^you  will  not  consign  her  to  an  untimely  grave! 

Various  opinions  prevail  respecting  the  execution  of  this  barbarous 
sentence. 

Some  have  said  that  the  condemnation  was  under  a  statute  of  Edward 
III.,  and  therefore  the  law  would  not  apply,  for  Ireland  was  not  then  a 
part  of  the  kingdom. 
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A^ain  it  is  said  that  this  is  not  a  substantive  treason,  but  a  felony 
odIj;   that   O'Brien   was  indicted  for  having  levied  war  against  the 
Queen;  not  with  having  compassed  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen.  One 
can  hardly  see  much  difference.    We  are  often  reminded  of  the  con- 
struction of  certain  laws  of  the  sarcastic  remarlc  of  O'Connell,  "  ttuU  he 
never  $aw  a  statute  through  which  he  eould  not  drive  a  coach  and  ttx." 
So  long  as  the  penalty  of  death  exists,  there  will  always  be  these  eva- 
sions.    It  would  be  better  to  take  away  the  penalty  itself.    In  our  **  Es- 
says on  the  Punishment  of  Death,"  we  have  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to 
this  subject,  showing  the  evasions  of  juries,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  death  statute  is  variously  explained  in  order  to  screen  the  criminal 
from  the  terrible  penalty  of  the  law.    And  now  which  is  best?  to  be  for- 
ever evading  the  law  or  to  remove  it  from  the  statute-book.   Is  it  not  far 
more  dangerous  and  demoralizing  to  get  up  these  various  constructions 
of  the  law,  and  then  to  commit  perjury  besides,  than  it  would  be  to  re- 
peal the  law  at  once?    Nothing  so  tends  to  demoralize  a  people  as  laws 
which  do  violfoce  to  the  public  sentiment.    Here  in  the  case  of  O'Brien 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  fact.     All  Christendom  is  horrified  at 
the  bloody  sentence  of  this  patriot.    Thousands  are  now  ready  for  ven- 
geance upon  the  En^^Iish  government.    The  trial  has  excited  a  horror 
icarcely  ever  known  before.     **  Already,"  says  an  exchange,  "  we  hear 
whisperings  of  public  meetings  to  express  indignation  at  the  baseness  of 
the  manner  by  which  he  was  convicted,  and  the  barbarity  of  the  sen- 
tence; and  we  would  not  be  surprised,  if  before  one  month  elapsed,  a 
ribout  of  holy  indignation  will  ascend  to  heaven,  the  reverberations  of 
which  will  carry  terror  into  the  hearrs  of  the  monsters  who  rule  the  des- 
tinies  of  England.    We  hear,  too,  that  measures  will  be  taken  by  the 
Irish  in  America  to  stop,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  the  consumption  of 
British  manufactures,  and  to  register  a  vow,  that  till  Smith  O'Brien's 
blood  be  atoned  for,  they  will  not  consume  anything  coming  from  that 
country.     This  would  be  revenge,  indeed.     In  consequence  of  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  European  continent,  the  United  States  is  the  princi- 
pal market  for  all  England's  productions.    Let  them  not  be  consumed, 
and  her  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  operatives  will  be 
loosed  from  the  only  bond  that  kee|>s  them  from  ovei'tnrowing  the  gov- 
ernment, and  revelling  over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  their  oppressors.    If 
such  a  movement  as  this  fs  really  omtemplated,  as  we  have  heard,  it 
will  be  the  severest  blow  that  England  has  ever  received,  and  before  one 
year  has  run,  she  would  be  on  her  knees,  repentant,  and  begging  forgive- 
ness for  her  manifuld  acts  of  wrong,  oppression,  corruption,  and  bar- 
baritv." 

We  have  not  room  to  go  into  this  matter  of  High  Treason.  It  would 
make  an  interesting  article,  or  rather  it  would  make  volumes  to  show 
the  various  acts  in  different  ages  that  have  been  construed  into  Treason. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  clipping  an  English  shilling,  or  believing 
that  the  king  was  laiBJvlty  married  to  one  of  mm  wive$^  was  no  less  than 
high  treason.  The  heart  of  the  offender  was  torn  out  from  his  living 
iHKly,  dashed  in  his  face,  and  then  burnt  I  It  was  inflicted  upon  prince 
David,  a  WeUh  pntriot,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  First,  in  ISdS.  It  waa 
the  law  for  about  five  hundred  years  afterward! 

What  is  treason?  The  pages  of  history  will  show  us,  *«  that  treason 
and  patriotism  are  convertible  terms,  and  that  it  is  success  or  failure 
that  crowns  the  adventurer  with  laurels  or  brands  him  with  infamy.'* 
Treason  in  Emmet  was  patriotism  in  Washington.  Defeat  makes  the 
Traitor,  success  the  hero.  Had  O'Brien  lived  in  another  age,  he  might 
have  been  the  hero  of  his  c^untrv.'  Monuments  and  statues  would 
have  been  reared  to  his  name.  The  musician,  the  poet,  the  sculptor, 
the  painter,  would  all  have  strove  to  outvie  each  other  in  giving  immor- 
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tality  to  his  deeds.    But  now  his  body  may  be  bung  high  npon  the  gal- 
lowsy  then  quartered  to  gratify  the  lusts  of  bloody  and  brutal  vengeance. 
One  would  nave  thought  the  punishment  of  death  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient without  being  accompanied  with  those  barbarities  which  were 
the  inventions  of  a  less  civilized  age,  but  not  suitable  to  the  manners 
and  feelings  of  the  present.    What  a  sentence !    To  draff  the  condemn- 
ed on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution,  to  sever  tho  head  from  the 
corpse ,  and  then  divide  it  into  four  quarters.     Will  England  do  this  ?    If 
so,  then  is  her  downfall  near  at  hand;  then  are  her  days  indeed  number- 
ed.   What  England!  the  land  of  bibles  and  of  missions.    England!  the 
emancipator  of  West  India  slavery.    England !  who  has  sent  her  mis- 
sionaries to  the  fartherest  ends  of  the  earth.    England !  claiming  to  be 
foremost  in  civilization  and  in  religion.    England!  on  whose  throne  is  a 
woman — God's  best  gift  to  man.   ISngland !  we  cannot,  we  will  not  yet 
believe  this  of  thee.    Already  has  the  voice  of  mercy  been  listened  to. 
Already  has  the  bloody  penalty  been  stayed.    As  yet  the  gibbet  has  not 
received  its  victim.    Thousands,  millions  are  awaiting  the  result.    What 
an  interest  is  awakened  for  a  single  human  being!    What  means  all 
this?    Is  it  not  the  true  answer  that  there  is  af\er  all  within  each  human 
heart  a  great  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  human  life?  that  man  steps  in- 
to the  very  presence  of  Deity' when  he  invades  the  bloody  house  or  life? 
Why  this  leathering  up  of  names  to  petition  the  Queen  to  save  life?    It 
may  be  said  to  be  a  mere  national  feeling,  a  mere  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment.   Not  so.    The  day  has  come  when  the  death-penalty  must  re- 
ceive its  doom.    The  public  mind  loathes  and  execrates  this  horrid 
form  of  punishment.    The  stoutest  hearts  liegin  to  quail  at  the  very 
thought  of  tsking  life  upon  the  gallows,  and  especially  where  the  corpse 
is  to  DO  quartered  and  sent  round  the  kingdom.    Will  they  send  a  quarter 
to  the  Queen  to  be  hung  in  her  palace!    We  hope  it  will  be  done  if  the 
sentence  is  carried  out.    Let  it  there  remain  to  be  a  stench  in  her  nos- 
trils!   It  may  be  said  this  very  remark  breathes  vengeance.    We  do  not 
so  intend  it.    But  to  close  our  article.    And  how?    One  knows  not 
where  to  end  in  tracing  out  the  horrors  of  the  death-penalty.    We  feel 
that  we  cannot  close  better  than  by  hoping  that  the  sentence  will  not  be 
executed,    ft  will  do  no  good.    England  will  be  no  safer.    Ireland  will 
be  no  more  quiet.    Treason  will  no:  die  with  the  traitor.    It  will  be  but 
the  beginning  of  a  bloody  work.    One  victim  will  create  a  thousand 
more.    The  penalty  will  increase  the  evil  a  thousand  fold.    We  close 
by  givinff  the  following  incident: — 

"Look,"  said  the  executioner  to  an  aged  Irishman,  showing  him  the 
bleeding  head  of  a  man  just  executed  for  rebellion,  "  look  at  the  head 
of  your  son."    "  My  son,"  replied  he,  "  has  more  than  one  head." 

Since  we  wrote  the  above  article,  news  has  been  received  that  O'Brir 
en,  Meagher,  and  others  have  been  transported  for  life.  This  proves 
that  public  sentiment  has  been  strong  against  the  death-penalty.  Coiit- 
pare  this  with  the  state  of  things  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  shall  that  we 
have  made  great  progress.  We  rejoice  in  this  commutation  for  lb« 
sake  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  England. 

*'  The  deed  ia  don*  !    ud  he  who  slood, 

With  dauntleM  heart  to  plead  the  cauM 
Of  Freedom  and  hia  country**  food, 

la  ernahed  beneath  «  tyrant'a  laws- 
Transported  Trom  hi*  fellow  men, 

A  convict,  o'er  the  rugged  main  \ 
Ilia  hand  that  whilom  grasped  the  pen, 

Now  fettered  with  tha  ftlon's  chain  ! 
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ARTICLE  LXXIV. 
Treatment  of  AnimalB. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  deep  iaterest  is  felt  ia  our 
movements  in  this  country.  Tbe  following  letter  has  been  received 
from  B  Lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy.  He  alludes  to  several  important 
topics  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Belfast  Society  for  tbe  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
He  has  sent  us  lately  several  valuable  works  on  this  aubject.  These, 
added  to  a  box  of  books  received  some  time  since^  makes  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  works  on  the  Treatment  of  Animals.  We  shall  be  glad  to  pre- 
sent this  great  subject  in  our  columns. 

We  are  ^lad  that  he  has  called  the  attention  of  our  American  friends 
to  the  subject  of  cheap  Postage;  a  measure  of  great  Importance,  both 
in  a  political  and  moral  point  of  view.  We  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate 
with  any  one,  either  in  this  country  or  in  £urope  on  this  subject.  This 
subject  ia  one  of  great  moment,  not  only  as  regards  our  postage  at  home, 
but  abroad.  Now  a  letter  cannot  be  sent  to  England  without  pre-pay- 
ing at  least  twenty-four  cents.  And  our  own  Magazine  cannot  be  for- 
warded to  any  friend  in  Europe  without  prepaying  eight  cents.  Hence, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  stop  sending  to  some  friends  in  Europe.'  So 
that  our  cause  cannot  be  so  well  known  there  as  it  might  be.  We  want 
means  enough  to  send  our  periodical  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  but 
we  cannot  pay  the  postage.  We  have  a  few  correspondents  there.  And 
we  are  receiving  some  publications  from  England.  Among  them  are 
the  Advocate  of  Peace,  the  British  Friend,  &c.  But  we  are  making  a 
long  introduction,  and  we  now  give  the  letter  from  our  devoted  friend  in 
Belfast,  Ireland.  It  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  We  learn  from 
a  friend  from  Belfast,  who  has  lately  paid  us  a  visit,  that  he  is  not  now 
in  actual  service,  but  that  he  has  a  pension,  and  being  a  man  of  leisure, 
he  gives  himself  up  to  works  of  benevolence,  especially  in  pleading  for 
the  poor,  dumb  animals: — 

Belfatt,  Ireland,  5  College  St.  July  2d,  1848. 

Dear  Sir — I  received  six  copies  of  the  Prisoners*  Friend  lately,  the  Jast  date  was 
May  24tb,  bat  I  was  sorry  to  observe  so  little  in  joar  columns  devoted  to  the  caose 
of  the  lower  creation.  I  hope  that  yon  will  not  lose  sight -of  a  subject  that  requires 
iimch  yet  to  be  done.  1  here  send  yon  the  Report  of  1848  of  tbe  huoible  efforts 
to  promote  the  good  treatroeni  of  the  danib.  tlere  is  a  subject  1  would  like  that 
yon  would  endeavor  to  agitate  and  on  which  I  lately  addressed  the  propi  ietor  of  a 
newspaper  in  Philadelphia,  United  States;  that  is,  cheap  postage  between  Great 
Britain  and  America.  It  might  be  tried  for  three  or  four  years  as  an  cAperinjcnt; 
DO  expence  ia  required  for  this,  as  the  Steamers  can  cairy  one  thousand  letters  as 
easily  as  one  hundred.  It  would  do  immense  good  to  both  nations — and  if  the  first 
attempt  indicated  good,  boih  Governments  would  be  willing  to  persevere.  The  let- 
ters should  be  one  p«nny  each,  the  same  os  we  have  in  this  country.  Besides  it 
is  a  Peace  plan,  as  the  more  intimate  the  intercourse  of  nations  the  less  likely  will 
the  inhabitants  of  free  countries  allow  their  rulers  to  quarrel,  nnd  in  a  commercial 
and  religious  point  of  view  it  would  be  of  great  consequence.  The  uncommon 
saccess  of  the  cheap  postage  in  the  British  Empire  should  encourage  us  to  advance 
the  system.  I  hope  that  you  will  persevere  in  pleading  for  the  poor  animals — to  get 
a  law  enacted  fur  their  protection  as  we  have  here,  might  be  another  object  for  you 
to  advocate.  The  politics  and  bustle  of  this  sinful  world  so  occupy  the  minds  of 
meoy  that  to  advance  anything  thai  is  good  requires  constant  attentior .  Wishing 
yoa  God  speed  in  your  labors,  1  remain 

Years  sincerely,  v 

F.  A.  C ALDER,  Uent.  Royal  Navy. 

C.  SpEAm,  Boston. 
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The  following  Report  on  this  puliject  will  be  read  with  interetit: — 
I  now  forward  to  you  the  last  Report  of  our  exertions  in  Belfast,  and 

wouhl  like  much  if  you  would  occasionally  advocate  the  cause  in  the 

pages  of  the  Prisoner's  Friend. 
'*  It  is  cheering  to  contemplate  the  efforts  of  Christian  philantbropistH, 

and  to  find  they  have  extencfed  to  the  continent  of  Europe;  satisfactory 

information   having  been  received  of  the  exertions  of  a  society  for  the 

Prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  at  Munich,  and  also  of  the  society  ia 
aris,  formed  in  1846,  whose  committee  are  preparing  a  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  animals,  which  it  is  fully  expected,  will  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Legislature. 

1  he  importance  of  early  impressing  just  sentiments  on  the  minds  of 
youth,  seems  to  be  fully  appreciated,  and  is  thus  set  forth  in  a  Resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Belfast  Society:  <  As  pre- 
vention is  both  easier  and  better  than  cure,  this  meeting  esteems  it  inost 
desirable  that  education-societies,  parents  and  guardians  of  children, 
and  the  teachers  of  both  daily  and  Sabbath  schools  should  embody  the 
principles  of  kindness  to  the  inferior  animals  with  their  system  of  in- 
struction, that  thus  the  youth  of  our  country,  having  their  minds  early 
imbued  with  proper  sentiments  on  the  rights  of  animals,  may  go  forth 
into  the  world,  when  they  Itecome  adults,  prepared  to  act  humanely  iu 
the  treatment  of  God^s  irrational  creatures.' 

Anecdotes, — An  affecting  anecdote,  related  by  John  Woolman,  may  be 
appropriately  introduced  in  connection  with  this  notice.     *  A  thing  n;- 
markable  in  my  childhood,'  says  he,  *  was,  tha^  once  going  to  a  neigh- 
bor's house,  I  saw,  on  the  way,  a  robin  sitting  on  her  nest,  and  as  I  came 
near  she  went  off;  but,  having  young  ones,  dew  about,  and  with  many 
cries,  expressed  her  concern  for  them.     I  stood  and  threw  stones  at  her 
fill  one  striking  her,  she  fell  down  dead;  at  first  1  was  pleased  with  the 
exploit,  but  afrer  a  few  minutes  was  seized  with  horror,  for  having,  in 
a  sporting  way,  killed  an  innocent  creature  while  she  was  careful  of  her 
young.    I  beheld  her  lying  dead,  and  thought  those  young  ones,  for 
whom  she  was  so  careful,  must  now  perish  for  want  of  their  dam  to 
nouridh  them;  and  after  some  painful  considerations  on  the  subject,  1 
climbed  up  the  tree,  took  all  the  young  birds  and  killed  them,  supposing 
that  better  than  to  leave  them  to  pine  away  and  die  miserabiv;  and  be- 
lieved in  this  case,  that  scripture  proverb  was  fulfilled,  *  The  tender 
mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.'     i  then  went  on  my  errand,  but,  for 
some  hours,  could  think  of  little  else  but  the  cruelties  1  had  committed, 
and  was  much  troubled.     Thus,  He  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works,  hath  jilaceil  a  principle  in  the  human  mind  which  invites  to 
exercise  goodness  towards  every  living  creature;  and  this  being  singly 
attended  to,  people  become  tender-hearted  and  sympathismg;  but  being 
frequently  and  totally  rejected,  the  mind  becomes  shut  np  in  a  contrary 
disposition.' 

The  late  William  Ellery  Channing,  in  a  letter  written  soon  af\er  leav- 
ing College  declares:  <  I  can  say  I  have  never  killed  a  bird.  I  would 
not  crush  the  meanest  insect  which  crawls  upon  the  ground.  They  have 
the  same  right  to  live  that  I  have,  they  received  it  from  the  same  Father, 
and  I  will  not  mar  the  works  of  God  by  wanton  cruelty. 

I  can  remember  an  incident  in  my  childhood  which  has  given  a  turn 
tn  my  whole  life  and  character.  I  found  a  nest  of  binls  in  my  father's 
field,  which  held  four  young  ones.  They  had  no  down  when  i  first  dis- 
covered them.  They  opened  their  little  mouths  as  if  they  were  hungry, 
and  I  gave  them  some  crumbs  which  were  in  my  pocket.  Every  day* I 
returned  to  feed  them.  As  soon  as  school  was  done,  i  would  run  home 
for  some  bread,  and  sit  by  the  nest  to  see  them  eat,  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 
They  were  now  feathered,  and  almost  ready  to  fly.     When  I  camr  oiie 
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mornio^,  I  found  them  all  cut  up  into  quarters.  The  grass  around  the 
oest  was  red  with  blood.  Their  little  limbs  were  raw  aad  bloody.  The 
mother  wai»  on  a  tree,  and  the  father  on  a  wall,  mourning  fur  their 
young.  I  cried  myself,  for  1  was  a  child.  I  thought,  too,  that  the  pa- 
rents looked  on  me  as  the  author  of  their  miseries^  and  this  made  me 
still  more  unhappy.  I  wanted  to  undeceive  them,  I  wanted  to  symiw-' 
thize  with  and  comfort  them.  When  I  left  the  field,  they  followed  me 
with  their  eyes  and  with  mournful  reproaches.  I  w^s  too  young  and  too 
sincere  in  my  grief  to  make  any  apostrophes.  But  I  can  never  forget 
my  feelings.  The  impression  will  never  be  worn  awav,  nor  can  1  ever 
cease  to  abhor  every  species  of  inhumanity  towards  in&rior  animals.' 

The  only  safe  foundation  for  the  full  and  proper  performance  of  our 
duties  to  our  fellow  men  and  to  all  living  creatures,  is  to  be  found  in 
obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.  How  beautifully  does  John 
Woolman  illustate  this  truth  in  the  following  remarks:  <  I  was  early 
convinced  in  my  mind  that  true  religion  consits  in  an  inward  life,  where- 
in the  heart  doth  love  and  reverence  God  the  Creator,  and  learns  to  ex- 
ercise true  justice  and  goodness,  not  only  toward  all  men,  but  also  to- 
ward the  brute  creatures:  that,  as  the  mind  is  moved  by  an  inward 
principle  to  love  God  as  an  invisible,  incomprehensible  Being;  by  the 
same  principle  it  is  moved  to  love  Him  in  all  his  manifestations  in  the 
visible  world;  thatj  as  by  his  breath  the  flame  of  life  was  kindled  in  all 
sensible  creatures,  to  say  we  love  God  as  unseen,  and  at  the  same  time, 
exercise  cruelty  toward  the  least  creature,' moving  by  his  life,  or  by  life 
derived  from  him,  is  a  contradiction  in  itself.'  " 
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TEMPERANCE. 

Statistics  or  Distilleriki. — It  is  estimated  that  the  present  rnunber  of 
distilleries  in  the  United  States  is  10,600,  the  number  of  gallons  of  liqoor  distilled 
aonoally  is  41,502,707;  which,  if  sold  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  would  prodoce 
80,000,000,000,000  of  quarrels,  half  a  million  of  aasaolu  and  batteries,  100,000 
thefts,  800  saicides,  and  about  100  mnrders. 

CoNscrif  PTioir  of  LiquoR. — In  the  United  States,  twenty-three  millions  of 
fsUons  of  pare  alcohol,  in  varioos  mixtures,  annually  pass  from  vender  to  custom- 
er, and  are  consumed  by  less  than  twenty  millions  or  people-  In  Great  Britain, 
twenty -eight  millions  of  gallons  of  tbb  most  sftbtle  and  destructive  poison,  are 
consumed  by  twenty-five  millions  of  people.  In  Prussia,  16,600,000  by  about 
fifteen  millions  of  people.  In  Hweden,  eleven  millions  by  three  millions  of  people. 
And  in  France,  gay,  volatile,  tragical  France,  187  millions  by  thirty-five  millions  of 
people.  In  those  nve  countries,  according  to  official  reports,  are  expended  year  by 
rear,  $646,000,000  for  intoxicating  beverages.  In  the  two  most  Christian  nations, 
England  and  America,  100,000  persons  perish  annually  from  drunkenness. 

The  statistics  furnished  by  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  show  that  in 
England  and  Wales  one  human  being  dies  of  intoxication  in  every  nine  minutes. 

IwTEifPERANCE  IN  Grkat  Britaxn- — ^Tho  sheriff  of  Glssgow  (Mr.  A Ili- 
ion,  the  historian  of  Europe,)  says  that  the  people  of  that  city  yearly  spend  J£l,- 
200,000  for  intoxicating  drinks;  and  that  every  Saturday  night,  and  the  greater 
MLTtof  the  Sabbath,  at  least  thirty  thousand  persons,  are  m  a  state  of  intoxication. 
Vnd  this  is  said  to  be  "  but  a  specimen  of  the  whole  nation.**  The  cost  of  intox- 
•cating  drinks  to  the  country,  is  estimated  at  X66,000,000  annually;  besides  an  in- 
direct expence  of  j&40,000,000. 
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ft>th  Honset  of  the  British  Par!mm6nt»  ii  answer  to  the  pethioira  of  Tempe- 
ntnce  Soeietief ,  have  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  all  sale  of  intoxicattng  liqaoi*  oa 
Sonday  oiorniDg  aad  forenoon.    This,  tboogh  but  half  a  loaf,  is  a  great  nooTa. 

Wrolksa!.!  ExTBmMiiTATioir. — It  was  stated  recently,  by  Rer.  Bir.  Ch»» 

r»  in  a  poblie  meeting  at  Montreal,  that  he  had  a  list  of  fifteen  famiiiea«  onee 
Mrealthiest  of  Montreal,  who  have  all  been  destroyed  by  intemperance: 
Their  aggreipite  fortunes,  a  few  years  ago  amounted  to  $800,000.  Now  Ihsy 
have  disappeared  entirely,  root  and  branch,  solely  throagh  the  influence  of  intou 
eating  liquors.  He  had  another  list  of  fourteen  families,  of  various  occupations, 
who83  aggregate  fortunes  amounted  to  $1,200,000,  who  have  also  disappeared 
from  the  same  causey  and  another  list  of  five  hundred  and  seventeen  families,  who 
resided  in  fourteen  parishes,  and  were  all  comparatively  wealthy,  but  are  all  now 
destroyed  by  liquor,  except  remnants  scattered  through  the  States  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  thus  tbiat  intoxicating  liquors  destroy  the  human  race. 

MARRIAGE. 

In  the  year  1845,  of  148,748  maniaces,  129,616  were  performed  according  te 
the  rites  cf  the  Established  Church,  and  14,228  not  according  to  those  rights.  Of 
the  latter  number  there  were  9,997  marriages  m  register^  places  of  worship, 
8,977  in  superintendent  registrar's  offices,  180  marriages  of  Jews,  and  74  of  Qna- 
kiers.  In  tne  first  year  of  the  reports  of  the  Registrar  General  (1888)  the  nambet 
of  marriages  celebrated  otherwise  than  at  church  was  only  4,280 ;  in  the  fifth  year 
(1841)  it  was  8,125;  in  the  ninth  year  (1846)  it  had  increased  to  14,228.  Wo- 
inen,  as  is  known,  marry  earlier  than  men;  6,287  men  and  19,876  women,  msr- 
ried  in  1846,  were  under  21  years  of  age.  A  greater  number  of  widowers  many 
again  than  of  widows.  Of  the  persons  married  in  1846, 18,176  (or  8.69  per  cent) 
were  widows.  A  large  ptoportion  of  the  persons  married  sign  with  their  marks, 
notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  education.  In  1845  there  were  47,666  men 
(or  83.2  per  celit.)  and  71,229  women  (or  49.6  per  cent)  who  signed  with  their 
marks. — Engliih  paper. 

Matrimony  and  Morality.-  As  the  marriages  increased  the  crimes  de- 
creased progressively  down  to  1845;  they  began  to  rise  in  1845,  as  the  marriages 
fell  oC — Registrar  GeturaVs  BeporL 

WAR. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  a  late  date,  has  the  following: 

The  whole  number  of  Americans  that  were  killed  in  the  recent  war,  including 
the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  that  of  Vera  Cruz,  is  estimated  at  2000,  and  the 
wounded  at  4000.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  the  latter  have  died  in 
coofiequence  of  their  wounds,  but  we  should  suppose  not  less  than  one-foarth,  say 
1000,  making  in  all  HOOO  deaths  from  battle. 

This,  however,  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  number  who  have  sunk  under 
disease. 

We  state  under  the  authority  of  several  officers  of  rank,  that  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  Castle  of  Perote,  there  are  600  American  graves,  all  victims  of  disease. 

A  still  larger  nnmber  perished  at  the  Capitol — ^the  deaths  there  for  n  considerable 
time,  were  one  thousand  monthly,  and  we  learn,  that  at  po  time  did  they  fall  be- 
low from  3  to  400. 

The  First  Mississippi  Regiment  that  went  out  to  the  Rio  Grande,  buried  186  on 
the  banks  of  that  river  before  it  ever  wpnt  into  battle,  and  finally  brought  back  ie» 
than  one-third  of  their  number.    They  suffered  dreadfolly  at  Buena  Vista. 

The  First  and  Second  Pensylvania  Regiments,  recently  returned,  went  out  1800 
strong  (900  each,)  brought  home  about  600  of  their  original  number — about  220fell 
in  battle,  nearly  400  died,  and  about  500  were  discharged  as  unfit  for  duty — how 
many  of  the  latter  have  since  died,  is  of  course  unknown. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Tennessee  Regiments,  also  returned,  lost  860  by  dentb— 
neither  of  these  regiments  have  been  in  action. 
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Cape  NATLom,  ofPeoniyhftiiia,  took  down  a  eompanjr  of  104  man,  he  broaght 
baek  nvtnteen — he  entered  the  battle  of  Contreraa  with  88  men,  he  broocht  19  oat 
of  it 

The  mott  frightful  ioBtance  of  mortality,  NbweTer,  that  we  have  heard  of,  waa 
ia  that  gallant  corpa,  the  Georgia  Battalion,  commanded  by  a  gallant  and  accom|h> 
liabed  (^cer,  Col.  SsTxotrii. 

*Qu9y  were  considered  acclimated,  and  actoally  aaffered  much  leaa  whilat  In  tlie  ' 
lower  country,  than  when  marched  into  the  interior,  on  the  high  land.  The  Bat- 
talion went  to  Mexico  419  itronc;  aboot  220  actually  died;  a  large  onmber  were 
discharged  with  broken  down  mmed  coostitationa;  and  many  of  themi  oo  dopbt, 
hftTo  aioce  gone  to  their  gravea;  and  the  Battalion  waa  redpced  to  thiriy-four  men 
fit  for  duty!  !  On  one  parade,  when  a  certain  company  was  called,  that  had  lune- 
tered  npwarda  of  100  men,  a  tingU  private  waa  ita  sole  living  representaiive. 

Wab  ExFXNDiTumsa.  -In  die  recent  debate  on  the  Navy  Estimate,  in  the 
Britiah  Honse  of  Commons,  Mr.  Cobden  referred  to  Mr.  8omncr*s  4ih  of  Jply  pra- 
tloiiy  **  the  Tme  Grandeur  of  Nations,*'  in  the  following;  passage: 

'*  Mr.  Charles  Somner  of  the  United  States,  has  poblished  a  work  to  prove  that 
the  standing  armamenta  of  Enrope  cost  J£200.000,000  a  year,  and  that  they  with- 
dnw  upwards  of  2,000,000,  in  the  flower  of  manhood,  from  industrious  occppa- 
tiona.  He  estimates,  also,  their  labor  at  j£ 50,000,000  more,  making  a  total  loss  of 
£260,000,000  to  Europe,  Conld  anything  but  disaster  and  suffering  flow  jfjroiB 
such  a  state  of  things  ?  (Hear,  hear.)'* 

Mr.  Cobden  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  cause  of  the  recent  rev»- 
Intwna  haa  been  the  heavy  expenditure,  particularly  for  the  army,  navy  and  ordi- 
nuica  I 

POLITICS. 

PBKaxDSNTXAi«  ELsCTioif.'->At  the  time  our  monthly  went  to  press,  the  fol- 
hiwing  States,  were  conceded  generally  by  all  partiea,  as  settled.  Whole  number 
of  votes  290;  noceesary  to  a  choice  146. 

For  Taylor.  For  Cau* 

Massachusetts,  12  New  Hampshire,  6 

Rhode  Island,  4  Memo,  9  , 

Connecticut,  6  Michigan,  6 

Vermont,  6  Mtasonri,  1 

Delaware,  8  Ohio,  28 

New  York,  86  South  Carolma,  9 

New  Jersey,  7  Virginia,  17 

Maryland,  6  — 

Pennsylvania,  26  76  - 

Tennessee,  13 

North  Carolina,  11 

Georgia,  10 

Louisiana,  6 

Kentucky,  12 

160 

nosToxr. 

Whig  Electors  8427 

Democratic  Electors,  2997 

Free  Soil  Electors,  1909 

Scattering,  14 


Whole  number  of  Votes,  18,247 

TOTS    rOK    GOVBRNOB. 

14fi  towns,        Briggs^89  864        Cushing»14  407        Phillipp8-«22 198 
Boston,  7784  1188  2898 

Total,  47  648  16  696  24  591 
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ARTICLE  LXXV. 
WATER   CELEBRATION. 

'*  Praise  and  Adoration  be  civen  nnto  Him  who  yiiiteth  the  earth  and  watereth 
it."  ' 

'*  Sweet  waters  shall  flow  in  open  us,  and  bitter  waters  shall  be  driven  out'* 

"  Streams  shall  runnn  oar  streets,  and  play  about  our  dwellioga." 

"The  Springs  of  the  Hills  have  come  to  us  to  refresh  ns.*' 

"The  Waters  shall  be  as  a  Fountain  to  fertilize  the  Valleys." 

"  Water  shall  run  in  dry  places,  and  the  thirsty  shall  drink  thereof  and  be 
glad." 

"Rejoice,  for  the  rock  haabeen  smitten,  and  the  waters  have  gushed  out." 

"The  water  is  ours." — Gen.  xxxvi.  20. 

"  The  Lord  spake — Gather  the  people  together,  and  I  will  give  them  water." — 
Numbers  zxi.  16. 

"Ye  shall  serve  the  Lord,  your  God;  and  He  shall  bless  thy  bread  and  thy 
water." — Exodus  xziii.  25. 
f^»  *  We  have  found  water." — Gen.  xxvi.  82. 

"Fill  the  water  pots  with  water." — John  ii.  7. 

"  Let  thy  fountains  be  dispersed  abroad  and  rivers  of  water  in  tbe  streets." — 
Pro?.  Y.  16. 

'  Boston  has  seen  one  of  her  brigbtest  days.  A  grand  event  is  now 
recorded  by  the  historian  among  the  stirring  scenes  in  her  eventful  his- 
tory. Late,  indeed,  has  she  been  in  introducing;  to  her  swarming  po- 
pulation the  great  blessing  of  water.  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  fier 
sister  cities,  led  the  way.  The  work  is  done.  Acclamations  of  joy 
have  gone  up  from  thousands  of  hearts. 

An  event,  like  this,  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  mere  physical  con- 
venience. It  is  curious  to  trace  out  the  various  motives  that  lead  men 
to  celebrate  new  discoveries  or  inventions.  For  instance,  tbe  men 
man  of  business  looks  at  the  Rail  Road  as  only  affording  new  facilities 
for  a  more  extensive  speculation.  He  calculates  the  hours  to  be  saved 
in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  trade.  So  with  the  Telegraph.  He 
can  now  command  even  the  liphtning  to  tell  tno  price  of  stocks  and  of 
flour.  So  with  the  very  blessmg  of  water,  of  air,  or  of  light.  He  con- 
trives to  make  them  all  minister  to  his  wealth.  In  this  new  blessing  to 
our  city,  he  calculates  on  lower  rates  of  insurance,  or  an  increaete  of 
his  rents.  Not  so  with  the  philanthropist.  To  him  every  new  disco- 
very affords  readier  facilities  for  lessening  crime  and  human  misei^. 
He  contemplates  the  Rail  Road  as  one  of  the  grandest  and  boldest  dis- 
coveries of  modern  times,  and  rejoices  that  he  can,  with  greater  rnpidi- 
tv^  reach  his  suffering  fellow  man.  The  Telegraph  enables  him,  vtith 
the  rapidity  of  thought,  to  proclaim  any  new  discovery  fur  lessening 
human  wo.  He  sees,  in  the  mtroduction  of  water,  health,  comfort,  and 
purity. 

These  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  tbe  grand  event  of  the  water 
celebration;  an  event  which  no  pen  can  adequately  describe;  which  no 
orator  can  fully  portray.  It  was  not  to  praise  the  deeds  of  s«)nie  con- 
quering hero.  We  heard  not  the  shouts  of  victory  of  man  ovrr  man; 
tne  roar  of  cannon  amid  the  battle-shout;  the  groans  of  tbe  wounded 
and  the  dying.  No.  There  were  no  mighty  men  of  war;  no  foniiiing 
steeds  trampling  upon  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  the  wounded;  no  ciiish- 
ing  of  swords  and  bristling  of  bayonets.  No.  It  was  a  higher,  grander 
victory.  The  men  of  war  were^  there,  but  it  was  to  lay  dow  n  their 
arms.  The  shrill  fife  and  the  martial  trumpet  were  heard,  but  not  to 
call  to  battle.     No.    There  was  a  victory,  but  it  was  a  victory  over  Na- 
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ture  herself.  It  was  a  yictory.  gRined  by  genius  and  intellect,  over  the 
Tery  elements.  It  was,  in  short,  the  introduction  of  an  element,  not  to 
destroy  life,  but  to  promote  comfort,  health,  and  purity.  What  a  grand 
victory!  To  convey  a  beautiful  lake  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  through 
the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  unknown  springs  and  quicksands,  and 
through  lofty  hills,  over  and  under  rivers,  and  through  almost  imprac- 
ticable morasses,  and  miles  of  solid  rork.  Here  was,  indee<l,  a  grand 
triumph  of  skill,  and  enterprise,  and  industry,  guided  by  intellect.  Well 
was  it  expressed  by  the  inscriptions  upon  the  banners  that  floated  upon 
the  air,  and  by  those  arches  thrown  up  as  by  magic.  They  had  a  high 
and  significant  meaning.    One  said, 

'  Like  the  chosen  people  of  old,  we  have  come  from  the  dry  plaoea  of  oar  hoa- 
ored  and  beloved  Israel;  the  Prophet  has  strock  the  rock,  and  after  many  daya 
the  people  shall  rejoice  in  its  pore  gutbiug  waters.' 

In  this  celebration  all  could  join.  It  was  not  to  elevate  one  man  at 
the  expense  of  another.  All  could  join  in  that  song,  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  George  Russell:^ 


R(ven,  And  lakes,  and  •prliini  declare, 

That  Thou  art  wiae,  and  kind,  and  good  ; 
BoUi  man  and  beaat  thy  bouutiea  share  ; 
*  Thon  glvest  dsink: — Thou  (fvest  food. 

Behold  !  from  yonder  distant  lake, 

A  stream  oar  city  now  supplies  ! 
We  bid  it  welcome  -.-—come  partake 

To-day  its  waters  greet  oar  eyes ! 

Let  old  and  yoonc,  and  rich  and  poor, ' 

Join  in  one  ftill,  harmunioos  song. 
Let  every  tongue  its  praises  pour, 

And  swell  the  Anthem  lood  and  long ! 

For  the  first  time  in  our  streets,  we  saw  Shakespeare  and  the  prophets 
united  Inspiration  furnished  its  texts.  Shakespeare  and  the  drama 
did  likewise.  The  enterprising  proprietor  of  the  theatre  determined 
not  to  be  outdone  by  the  pulpit,  threw  up  a  Moorish  arch,  richly  em- 
blazoned with  fretwork,  in  crimson,  white  and  gold,  bearing  on  tablets 
the  following: — 

"  Our  best  water  brooght  in  coadnits  hither." 
'*  Here's  a  water,  look  yon.'* 
"  Now  will  I  raise  the  water.*' 
"There  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed." 

It  was  a  glorious  day.    The  merry  peals  from  every  steeple;  the 
firing  of  cannon;  the  floating  banners,  all  suggested  a  thousand  thoughts. 
One  beautiful  girl  held  aloft  this  amiable  sentiment: — 

"  Write  yoar  wrongs  in  water." 

How  significant!  Who,  among  that  countless  multitude,  carried 
away  the  spirit  of  that  beautiful  motto?  Some  Non  resistant  must 
have  wrote  that  sentiment.  It  was  a  great  line.  There  it  floated  in 
the  passing  breeze,  held  by  a  tiny  arm.  Thousands  on  thousands  pass- 
ed it  on  their  way  to  the  fountain,  while  the  children,  let  out  fruni  their 
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weary  tasks^  cheered  and  animated  them,  singing  that  beantifut  lonf , 
made  for  the  occasion  by  one  of  our  best  poets,  James  Russell  Lowell: — 

My  name  it  Water :  I  have  iped 

Through  tt range  dark  ways  untrod  before. 
By  pare  desire  of  friendship  led, 

Cochituate's  Ambaaandor ; 
He  senda  four  rwyai  gtfu  by  me, 
Long  life,  health,  peace,  and  purity. 

I'm  Caret*  cupbearer ;  I  pour, 

For  flowers  and  Cruits  and  all  their  kin. 
Her  crystal  vintage,  from  of  yore 

Scored  in  old  Earth's  selectesi  bin; 
Flora.s  Falernian  ripe,  since  God 
The  winepress  of  the  deluge  trod. 

In  that  far  isle  whence,  iron-willed, 

The  new  world's  sires  their  bark  unmoored. 
The  fklries'  acorn  cups  I  filled 

Upon  the  toadstool's  silver  board, 
And  'neath  Heme's  oak,  for  Sliakspeare's  sight 
Strewed  moas  and  grass  with  diamonds  bright. 

No  fairies  In  the  Mayflower  came; 

And  lightsome  as  I  sparkle  here, 
For  mother  Bay  State,  busy  dame, 

I've  toiled  and  drudged  this  many  a  yevr. 
Throbbed  in  her  Engine's  iron  veins, 
Twirled  myriad  spindles  for  her  gains. 

1,  loo,  can  weave  ;  the  w&rp  I  set 

Through  whirh  the  sun  his  shuttle  throws. 
And  bright  as  Nuah  saw  it,  yet 

For  you  the  arching  rainl>ow  glows, 
A  sight  in  Paradise  denied 
To  unfallen  Adam  and  his  bride. 

When  winter  held  me  in  his  gnp, 

You  seixed  and  sent  me  o'er  the  wave, 
UngrateAil !  In  a  prison-ship : 

Bnt  1  forgive,  not  long  a  ttlave. 
For,  soon  as  snmmer  south  winds  blew. 
Homeward  1  fled  disguised  as  dew. 

For  countless  services  I'm  flt. 

Of  use,  of  pleasure,  and  of  gain,  ' 

But  lightly  ft'oro  all  bonds  I  flt. 

Incapable  as  flre  of  stain  ; 
From  mill  and  waahtub  I  escape 
And  lake  In  heaven  my  proper  shape. 

So  free  myself,  to-day,  elate 

I  come  from  far  o'er  hill  and  mend. 
And  here,  Cochituate's  Envoy,  wait 

To  be  your  blUhesome  Ganymede, 
And  brim  your  cup  with  nectar  true 
That  never  will  make  slaves  of  yon. 

ft  is,  indeed,  pleasant,  amid  the  maddening  rage  of  nations  to  find  an 
event  coming  in  with  its  quiet  and  heavenly  influences,  to  stiii  the  peo- 
ple. The  din  and  noise  of  war,  the  last  war,  we  hope,  is  dying 
away.  How  befitting  then  to  turn  from  such  scenes,  and  to  devote 
the  wealth  of  our  city  to  bless  the  people! 

Surrounded  by  our  noblest  and  be.<<t  citizens,  our  worthy  Mayor  stood, 
and  like  one  of  old  who  struck  the  flinty  rock,  bid  the  waters  gush  out, 
saying,  "  Citizens  of  Boston,  it  has  been  proposed  that  Pure  Water 
be  introduced  into  our  city.  All  who  are  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  will 
please  say,  *'  aye."  Irnraec'iately  the  Fountain  burst  forth.  A  grand 
column  arose  about  si.xty  or  seventy  feet.  Nine  cheers  were  given  by 
the  multitude.    Cannons  announced  the  welcome  intelligence.    The 
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beHs  rang  a  meny  peal.  Then  as  that  mighty  throng  stood  around  the 
Fountain,  how  enlivening  was  that  Chorus  from  the  Oratorio  of  Elijah, 
as  it  went  up  to  heaven  from  that  great  choir  of  the  people : — 

Thanks  be  to  God  !  He  IiiTeth  Che  thintty  land.  The  patera  gather  ;  they  ru«h  n1on{r  *,  they 
are  liAing  their  Toicea.  The  atonay  bUJowa  are  high,  their  Airy  ia  mighty  :  But  the  Lord  ia 
above  Uiem,  and  Alioigbty. 

And  as  this  glad  song  went  up  to  high  heaven,  it  was  like 

*'  the  outcry  wild 
That  wakened  to  life  ihe  oceao  child/' 

We  took  up  our  pen  to  dwell  a  moment  upon  the  great  moral  con- 
nected with  this  event.  The  nations  have  yet  to  learn  the  purifying 
iofluenee  of  Fountains,  of  Sculpture,  of  Pninting  and  Music. 

And  now  we  hope  to  see  Fountains  m  our  puiurc  squares,  Bath  houses 
in  our  streets;  and  Wash  houses  in  our  alleys.  No  one  can  tell  the  amount 
of  wretchedness  in  a  iRrge  city  poorly  suiiplied  with  water.  The  t^vils 
are  ably  pointed  in  "  A  Plea  for  Pure  Water,"  by  Dr.  Walter  Chan- 
ning.     But  we  have  no  room  for  it  in  our  present  number. 

lime  would  fail  in  pointing  out  the  blessingd  that  will  result  from 
the  introduction  of  water  into  our  city.  Time!  It  wants  all  time  to 
portray  these  blessings.  Time  I  Ages  on  ages  will  roll  on,  and  each 
succeeding  age  will  suggest  new  ana  more  and  more  valuable  uses  of 
this  great  eK*ment  of  life.  The  poet  may  sing,  the  painter  may  spread 
out  his  canvass,  the  statuary  may  chisel  his  marble,  but  no  art,  no  pen, 
no  orator,  can  portray  the  benefits  that  will  result  from  this  grand 
event.  We  have  spoken  of  our  city.  This  is  too  narrow  a  view. 
Other  cities  will  follow  the  example.  And  this  graiMl  improvement  is 
not  merely  for  this  generation,  but  for  all  generations;  not  merely  for 
one  class,  but  for  all.  But  we  must  close,  and  we  finish  in  the  words 
of  Inspiration: — "  And  he  showed  me  a  pure  river  of  the  water  of  life, 
clear  as  chrystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 
In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  each  side  of  the  river,  was  there 
Xhe  tree  of  life,  which  bore  twelve  kinds  of  fruits,  and  yielded  her  fruit 
every  month,  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  na- 
tions."— Rev.  xxii.  1,  S. 


I.ETTERS. 

Several  valuable  letters  have  lieen  forwarded  to  us.  Among  them 
ill  one  from  Harvard  College,  and  another  from  Prescott,  Mass.,  asking 
information  respecting  the  death  penalty  in  Michigan,  Tuscany,  ana 
other  places.  We  are  preparing  some  articles  to  meet  these  inquiries, 
which  will  appear  hereafter.  The  following  though,  perhaps,  Kot  in- 
tended for  the  public  eye,  breathe  too  good  a  spirit  to  be  lost: 

Br.  Spear: — ^I  notice  with  pleasure  that  yea  have  converted  the  PruBoners* 
Frieod  into  a  moDtbly  publication.  Although  it  has  been  welcome  as  a  weekly  vis- 
itor, I  tmst  it  will  be  yet  more  bo  in  its  less  freqtieot  visits,  for  you  will  thus  be  en- 
abled to  give  a  higher  literary  tone  to  the  work.  1  am  glad,  also  to  think  that  yon 
will  be  relieved  from  the  constant  and  wearying  labors  of  a  weekly  paper.  Will 
yon  accept  tli^^illowing  article  as  a  token  of  good  will,  with  the  prayer  that  you 
may  receive  t^fij  better  contributions,  and  be  blessed  with  much  success. 

Yoar  frieod  and  well-wisher, 

JULIA  A.  FLETCHER. 

The  article  referred  to  by  oar  correspondent  will  be  fonnd  on  page  148.— Eb. 
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South  Adawu,  Oct.  SM,  1848. 
Br.  Spxar: — Having  been  n  reader  of  your  paper  for  nearly  two  years,  I  look 
Dpon  the  out-caat  and  down-troddeo  with  different  eyes  than  formerlv.  I  feel  that 
yon  are  engaged  in  a  good  work,  and  were  my  means  equal  to  my  wishes,  abonk) 
deem  it  a  privilege  to  assist  you  in  your  embamsament  But  as  it  is,  1  ranat  be 
content  witn  sending  (though  late)  the  trifling  sum  of  two  dollars. 

Heaven  grant  that  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men  may  be  moved  to  contribute 
of  their  abundance  to  your  necessities,  that  great  good  may  yet  be  done  thn>ugb 
the  instrumentality  of  your  in'estimable  paper. 

Yours  in  the  bonds  of  christian  love, 

H.  ELVIZA  BURTON. 


WalpoU,  JV'.  J7.,  Oct,  28M,  1848. 

Ba.  8pkar:— I  lakl  the  caae  of  the  Prisoners'  Friend  before  the  Ladies  Char- 
itable Society  here,  and  they  immediately  voted  the  inclosed  $5,00  to  assist  in  the 
good  work  in  any  way  you  may  think  proper.  It  ia  but  a  trifle,  I  know,  bat  it 
seemed  to  be  given  with  a  willing  heart  and  I  assured  them  it  would  be  gratefully 
received  and^wisely  appropriated  by  my  Br.  dpeor. 

I  shall  circulate  the  ^o.  you  sent  me,  and  it  may  be  that  some  few  aabocriben 
may  thus  be  obtained. 

1  wish  I  was  better  able  to  assist  yun  in  the  way  of  dollars  and  cenls,  but  be  as- 
aured  tou  have  my  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  other  i»aya;  and  if  you  will  pay 
us  a  visit  next  season,  when  our  Rail  road  is  finished  and  speak  to  our  people  face 
to  face,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  aeme  assistance  could  be  rendered. 

Fraternally   yours.        W.  P.  TILDEN. 


MONTHLY   RECORD. 

« 

CHARLE8row^. — The  ladies  have  held  two  meetings  here  to  eoDsuh 
on  the  best  meaures  to  sustaiil  the  Prisoners'  Friend.  Another  meeting 
was  appointed  for  Nov.  ^th.  We  know  not  as  yet  what  plan  may  be 
adoptea.  We  thank  them  for  their  kindness.  \Ve  are  much  indebted 
to  the  friends  in  this  place. 

DoKATioRs. — Several  friends  have  remembered  us.  The  following 
has  been  received: — 

Robert  6.  Shaw,  Boston,  $10,00.  William  Appletpn,  do.  $10,00.  Rev. 
Francis  Parkman,  D  D.  $10,00.  Moses  Grant,  do.  $10,00.  Nancy  Beckwidi. 
by  Rev.  H.  B.  Soule,  Hartford,  $10,00.  James  Dana,  Esq.,  Charlestown,  $2,00. 
A  friend ,  $  1 ,00.    G.  Lewis ,  Kimberton ,  Pa. ,  $  i 0,00 ;'  ( $6  to  pay  on  subacription. ) 

The  Mortoagc. — We  have  paid  over  towards  our  mortgage  on  our 
type.  The  amount  was  $400.  It  has  been  reduced  to  about  $150,00. 
Were  it  not  for  the  loss  on  our  subscription,  much  more  might  have  been 
done.  It  is  hoped  our  subscribers  will  remember  the  importance  of 
punctuality.  We  trust  before  the  year  closes,  to  find  our  oflSce  clear 
from  this  debt. 


To  Correspondents. — Mrs.  C.  W.  Dennison. — An  excellent  poem 
has  been  received  from  this  lady.  We  shall  look  to  her  as  a  regular 
contributor. 

D.  K.  Lee. — His  article  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Prof.  T.  C.  Ufham. — His  article  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

O.  A.  Skinner. — His  Essav  will  soon  find  a  place. 

J.  Stebbins,  li'icbigan. — We  thank  him  for  bis  excellent  article  in 
relation  to  the  Death-penalty  in  that  state.  It  is  reserved  for  our  next. 
No  article  could  have  been  more  acceptable,  when  it  is  currently  re- 
ported that  this  state,  the  only  one  in  the  Union  that  has  a'  tolished  the 
gallows,  is  about  to  return  to  the  old  law  again. 
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DECISIONS. 

WssTKRN  Raii*  Road. — The  Snpreme  Court  at  Northampton,  have  given 
jadgmeDt  in  favor  of  the  Springfield  Mutnal  Insorance  Co.,  against  the  Western 
Railroad,  for  the  amount  of  $623,60,  with  $107,65  interest — the  first  nnrr.ed  sum 
being  the  amount  paid  by  the  Insurance  Co.  fur  the  burning  of  a  house  in  that  town 
in  1845,  which  was  set  on  fire  by  a  locomotive  of  the  Western  Railroad. 

Costs  op  Freight. — ^The  United  States  Court  at  New  York,  on  Saturday 
furenoon,  in  the  case  of  Grinnell,  Mintnrn  &  Co.  vs.  C  W.  Lawrence,  Collector, 
decided  that  on  the  importation  of  Canton  goods  from  London,  the  cost  of  freisht 
from  Canton  to  London  is  not  to  be  added  in  estimating  duties.  The  decision  u- 
folves  nearly  half  a  million  of  money. 

TaATBi«LBRi*  Rights. — In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  vesterday,  the  jury 
gave  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plainiifl^  in  the  cnse  of  Michael  Garrity  versus  Seth 
Gear,  com'nenced  on  Friday.  This  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  assault 
and  battery  and  ejection  from  a  railroad  car.  It  appeared  that  the  plaintifi*  pur- 
chased a  ticket  far  Granite  Bridge,  a  station  on  the  Milton  Branch  of  the  Old  Col- 
ony Railroad.  The  defendant  was  the  conductor  of  the  train,  and  received  the 
tickets.  After  he  had  gathered  the  tickets  fiom  the  passengers  in  the  car  where 
Garrity  Was  seated,  he  passed  to  another  cir,  but  subsequently  returned  nnd  in- 
sisted that  Garrity  should  leave  the  car,  as  he  had  only  paid  to  Crescent  Avenue. 
Garrity  said  he  had  purchased  a  ticket  for  Granite  Bridge,  and  should  not  leave  the 
cars  until  he  reached  there.  Thereupon  Mr.  Geer  seized  hold  of  him,  dragged 
him  to  the  door  of  the  car,  and  attempted  to  throw  him  off  while  the  train  was  in  mo 
tioB.  Garrity,  however,  remained  in  the  train  until  it  reached  Harrison  Square, 
where  he  was  forced  to  leave.  Garrity  laid  his  damages  at  $70,  and  the  jury  gave 
him  the  whole  amount  claimed. — B$€, 

HsAVT  Verdict  por  Slander. — In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
Hampden,  the  trial  of  a  case  for  slander  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  $1100  damages. 
The  Springfield  Republican  contains  the  following  report  of  the  case: — 

Maria  E.  Ames,  by  her  next  friend,  versus  Juliiin  Ware.  The  trial  of  this  case 
eommenced  Tuesday  aAei noon,  and  closed  Thursday  mornins.  The  plaintiff  is  a 
young  girl,  who  lives  in  Chester,  and  damages  were  claimed  of  the  defendant,  wlm 
also  lives  in  Chester,  for  certain  slanderous  reports  alleged  to  have  bei'n  circulated 
by  him  respecting  the  character  of  the  girl.  A  trial  was  had  in  the  same  case  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  and  the  jury  then  gave  $800  damages  for  the  plainliflT.  Ex- 
ceptions were  taken,  and  a  new  trial  granted.  The  result  of  the  present  trial  will, 
we  opine,  not  suit  Mr.  Ware  quite  as  well  as  the  one  first  arrived  at,  for  the  jury, 
after  being  oat  but  a  abort  time,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  $1100  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff.    Ashmnn  and  Bates  for  the  plaintiff — Davis  and  Boise  for  the  defendant. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Old  and  Nrw  England. — Out  of  every  hundred  persons  in  England,  forty 
cannot  write  their  names.  In  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  last  census  but  one 
person  in  every  two  hundred  is  in  this  condition ;  and  nearly  all  these  are  recent 
emigrants  from  Europe. 

GiRARD  CoLLxoR. — Nearly  one  hundred  orphan  students  were  admitted  at 
Girard  College,  last  week,  making  the  whole  number  now  in  the  institution  about 
two  hundred. 

Abolition  or  Slavrrt. — A  mammoth  petition  is  in  circulation  in  Delaware, 
prayinc  the  Legislature  to  abolish  Slavery  in  that  State.  It  is  receiving  the  signa- 
ares  of  nearly  all  the  citizens  of  that  glorious  little  State. 

Immigration. — ^Tbe  number  of  immigrants  that  arrived  in  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1847  is  estimated  at  300,000.  It  is  believed  the  number  will  be  greatly 
increased  daring  the  present  year.    At  the  port  of  New  York  alone,  110,404  had 
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arrived  by  the  first  of  Angast.  During  that  month,  abont  20,000  arrived,  and  ia 
September  nearly  16.000.  Probably  the  whole  number  coming  to  this  lingli*  port 
in  the  coarse  of  this  year  will  not  fnll  inuch  short  of  200,000.  And  it  b  perfartly 
aafe  to  calculate  that  at  least  one  million  of  foreigners  will  have  landed  opoo  oar 
shores  and  settled  among  us  within  the  three  years  ending  with  1849  !  The  im- 
migration id  principally  from  Ireland  and  Germany. 

Increase  of  the  Population.— Since  the  2d  of  April,  148,477  immi- 
grants have  arrived  at  New  York  alone  from  the  European  continent  and  Gnat 
Britain ;  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  less  than  seven  months. 

Ten  Hour  Reform. — ^The  ten  hour  bill  which  passed  the  Maine  Legialatare 
exempts  agricultural  and  monthly  laborers  from  the  efi*ect  of  the  law,  and  docs  not 
go  into  operation  until  the  20th  of  April,  1849  Many  of  the  papera  erroncooily 
represent  the  bill  to  have  been  killed  in  the  Senate. — Post, 

Cheap  Postage  in  France. — The  French  National  Aasembly  fatvt 
passed  one  practical  measure  which  entitles  iu  members  to  the  gralitude  of  that 
great  people.  It  has  passed  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of  postage  on  all  inland  letters 
to  four  sous,  or  fiiur  cenls.  The  same  will  go  into  eff«*ct  on  the  lat  of  Janaary 
next.  RuHsia  has  also  established  a  penny  poatage  throughout  her  great  empire. 
Shall  the  United  States  be  long  behind  these  countries  in  thia  great  reform  which 
80  vitally  effects  the  common  good  of  the  common  people? 

Rather  Cool. — The  Mail  says  that  a  gentleman  who  called  at  the  jail  a  few 
days  since  to  see  Mi  ler,  the  broker,  found  him  with  all  his  hooka  around  him  basi- 
ly  engaged  in  writing.  Miller  stat^  to  him  that  '*  bail  would  be  ready  aa  soon  ss 
he  wanted  it — he  had  a  good  deal  of  writing  to  do,  and  that  waa  the  beat  place  lo 
do  it — he  was  less  liable  to  interruption  there  than  elsewhere.** 

Victoria — ^The  Queen  has  taken  under  her  charge  a  little  child  three  yaan 
of  age,  who  was  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Ocean  Monarch,  but  who  had  bo 
friend.    She  intends  to  educate  it  at  her  own  expense. 

EXECUTIONS. 

Execution  or  the  Innocent. — ^The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien 
(namely,  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  then  a  leading  counsel  on  the  Munater  circuit,)  was 
the  advocate  for  Father  Sheeby  on  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  "John  of  the 
Bridge,**  of  which  murder  the  reverend  gentleman  was  found  guilty,  though  th» 
suid  John  of  the  Bridge  was  living  thirty  yeara  afterwards  in  good  health  in  New- 
fonndland  !  - 

Another  Execution  in  Pennstlvania.— The  SheriflT  of  Wilkesbana 
received  on  Tuesday  morning,  from  the  Executive  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
warrant  for  the  exectution  of  James  Cadden,  convicted  at  the  last  August  Sessioos 
of  tho  murder  of  David  Galligan.  The  day  of  execution  is  fixed  for  Monday,  the 
2d  day  of  March  next. 

Langfei^dt — At  the  late  execution  of  this  criminal  in  Philadelphia,  te 
bangmiin's  knot  upon  the  rope  unravelled  when  the  drop  fell,  and  the  criniisal'i 
head  almost  slipped  through  the  noose.  The  remaining  twists  of  the  knot  held  sad 
had  to  be  secured  fast  with  a  string  while  theman  was  dying !  No  conceptioa 
can  be  formed  of  the  sensation  this  mishap  created. 

Another  execution  ik  Massachusetts! — Alexander  Dutee  now  coa» 
fined  in  Boston  jail,  is  now  under  sentence  of  death  for  killing  his  wife.  Hest* 
tempted  to  kill  himtelf,  but  that  being  deemed  a  crime,  he  is  reserved  for  the 
hangman. 

The  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ABO- 
LITION OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  will  hold  its 
FOURTH  Anniversary  in  Boston,  January  27lh,  (the  day  after 
the  Anti-Slavery  meeting.)  Commencing  at  3  oMock.  The 
place  mentioned  in  our  January  number. 
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1.— Colombian  Magazine.     {)dit«d  bv  Stbphbn  M.  Chkbtbr.     New  York: 

Joha  S.  Taylor,  151  Naasua  St.     November. 

This  work  ranks  high  among  the  monthlies.  Nine  yeors  has  *t  made  iia  regular 
appearance.  The  present  number  contains  elegant  embellishiiients.  **  The  Mon- 
nment  of  Thomas  Freeborn"  is  a  splendid  plate.  So  is  **  Rome  fipm  the  Capi- 
tol.** The  articles  are  excellent,  and  we  trust  the  pablisher  will  find  ample  «n« 
coorngement  in  his  labors  to  supply  the  public  wants. 

2. — Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal  and  Magazine  or  Moral  and  Intellectaal  Sci- 
ence. Vol.  I,  No.  4.  George  Combe  and  Robkbt  Cox.  Fowler  &  Wells, 
New  York. 

This  is  a  valuHble  work.  We  are  glad  to  6nd  such  works  republished  in  this 
country.  The  editors  take  a  decided  stand  against  Capital  Punishment.  When 
such  men  as  George  Combo  speak  out  on  this  subject,  the  Hdvocates  of  that  penalty 
may  well  ponder  before  they  proceed.  The  whole  work  is  worthy  of  the  modt 
careTal  reading.     We  shall  always  be  glad  to  notice  the  work. 

8.— Union  Magnzine,  November.    New  York.    Mrs.  C  M.  Kirklah d,  Editor. 

Vov.  HI.  No.  6. 

This  elegant  monthly  again  is  upon  our  table,  illustrated  by  several  engravings:— 
The  Monopolist;  The  Attack  upon  the  Palais  Royal;  Fashions;  The  Almshouse 
Boy;  Boating  on  the  Lakes.  The  articles  are  worthy  of  perusal,  especially,  the 
Almshouse  Boy.     For  sale  by  Hotchkiss  &  Co.,  Court  St. 

4.~Graham*8  American  Monthly  Magazine.  November.  Georoe  R.  Gr  akam 
and  i.  Batard  Taylor,  Editors.     Philadelphia.  * 

Embellidhinents:  Edith  iVIaurice;  Supplication;  Game  birds  of  America.     This 

work  contains  about  thirty  original  papers,  by  some  of  our  finest  writers.     Tbe 

work  is  elegantly  got  up.     We  commend  it  to  the  public. 

5.— -The  Christian  Observatory.     A  Religious  and  Literary  Magazine.     A.  W. 

MgClure,  Editor.     Boston:  Published  by  J.  V.  Beane  &  Co.,  21  Cornhill. 

This  journal  is  a  devoted  advocate  of  Capital  Punishment,  and  a  more  failhfu 
friend  Jack  Ketch  has  not  got  in  this  country  or  in  the  world.  The  editor  hasl 
KiTea  us  a  singular  notice,  which  we  hope  to  give  in  our  next  as  a  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  opposition  we  have  to  encounter.  We  shall  be  glad  to  exchange  uith  him, 
and  we  trust  he  will  not  forvet  to  notice  our  humble  elTorts  hercaf\er. 

6.— LittelPs  Living  Age.    No.  235.     Boston:  165  Tremont  St. 

.We  alwftya  welcome  this  periodical.  It  is  a  work  of  rare  merit,  and  is  a  fine 
additMn  to  any  library.  The  present  number  contains  a  sketch  of  Madame  Pfeiffer, 
a  German  hidy  61  years  old,  who  is  making  a  tour  of  the  world.  The  article  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  work,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  each  number. 

7. — Landlord's  and  Tenant's  Assistant.     L  R.  Butts,  Publisher,  Boston. 

This  work  contains  several  laws  relating  to  Tenancies,  Rent,  Ejectment,  &c. 
Both  Landlord  and  Tenant  should  possess  the  work.  It  may  prevent  much  misun- 
derstanding on  both  sides.     For  sale  by  T.  Wiley,  Jr.,  Slate  St. 

8 — The  Dagaerreotypfi  and  Foreign  Miscellany:  A  Mngtizine  of  Literature  and 
Science.  Vol.  III.  No.  I.  Boston:  Crosby  &  Nichols,  111  Washington  St. 
We  are  ghd  to  find  this  work  in  the  hands  of  these  enterprising  publishers.  The 
work  is  worthy  of  support.  It  takes  a  wide  range,  gleaning  from  ihe  best  periodi- 
cals of  England,  France  and  Germany.  The  woikiswell  printed  on  fine  paper 
and  will  make  a  handsome  volume  for  any  library. 

d— Christian  Examiner.     No.  CL.     November.    Boston:  Crosby  &  Nichols. 

Among  the  periodicals  of  our  country,  the  Christi  m  Examiner  holds  a  high 
rink.    The  productions  ol  the  most  eminent  writers  may  be  found  in  its  pages. 
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It  it  at  once  bold,  fearleM,  and  nocompromiaing.  Unlike  other  theological  Re- 
views, it  enters  upon  the  various  moral  topics  of  the  day.  In  the  preseot  number 
we  are  glad  to  find  an  able  sermon  from  one  of  the  editors,  Rev.  Ezra  8.  Gannett, 
on  the  **  Relation  of  the  Palpit  to  futnre  Ages— A  defence  of  the  Pulpit."  This 
sobject  is  but  poorly  understood  at  the  present  time,  and  no  one  understands  how  lo 
set  the  matter  right  better  than  Mr.  Gannett.  We  also  find  a  good  article  on  Sa- 
cred Music.  The  writer  laments  the  deficiencies  in  our  various  collections. 
There  is  one  defect  which  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  hini.  1  hat  is,  the  small 
space  occupied  in  any  collection  for'  moral  topics.  Nearly  every  one  who  has 
prepared  a  collection  has  forgotten  the  moral  wants  of  the  soul. 

10. — American  Phrenological  Magazine.  Fowler  &  Wells.    New  York.     Novem- 
ber. 

Few  periodicals  contab  such  a  fund  of  information  for  so  little  money.  Every 
family  should  have  the  work.  It  is  a  complete  exponent  of  the  principles  of  Phre- 
nology, that  science  which  has  done  so  much  for  humanity. 

11. — Littell'a  Living  Age.    No.  234.    Boston. 

Whoever  wants  the  very  cream  of  the  English  periodicals  should  subscribe  for 
this  weekly  publication.  The  publisher  spares  neither  pains  or  ezpence  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  labors.     We  would  not  be  without  the  work  for  double  its  price. 

12. — ^Biblical  Repository  and  Classical  Review.    Conducted  by  J.  M.Sherwood. 

Oct.  1848.    New  York:  Published  by  he  Proprietor,  120  Nassoa  St,  London: 

John  Wiley. 

We  are  glad  to  obtain  this  invaluable  work,  and  we  hope  that  the  proprietor  will 
continue  to  send  us  each  number.  The  present  number  contains  many  valuable 
articles.  One,  especltlly  is  of  very  great  value.  We  refer  to  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Madame  Gnyon.  B^  Kev.  Henry  T.  Cheever,  New  York.  Ever 
since  we  read  the  Lifd  and  Religious  opmions  of  Madame  Guyon  by  Prof.  Up- 
ham,  we  have  felt  particulnrly  interested  in  every  fact  relating  to  her  history.  Ten 
years  of  her  life  were  spent  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  prison.  There  she  wrote 
those  exquisite  poems,  some  of  which  we  haveincorporated  into  our  last  work,  en- 
titled, **  Voices  from  Prison."  The  editor  of  the  Repository  has  done  a  good  ser- 
vice in  admitting  an  article  on  this  ^distinguished  woman.  Toe  other  articles  in  the 
Work  are  worthy  of  perusal,  and  we  commend  the  periodical  to  the  public 

18. — Chambers'  Miscellany.     No.  SO.     Boston:  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln. 

This  number  closes  this  interesting  work.  We  take  our  leave  of  it  with  regret 
We  have  perused  the  work  with  the  deepest  interest.  The  publishers  have  dooe  t 
good  thing  in  completing  such  a  valuable  series. 

ENGLAND. — PRISON    D1SCIPI«IHE 

Two  very  interesting  reports  have  been  lately  made  to  Parliament;  the  twelAb 
report  of  the  Inspector  of  Prisons,  and  the  sixth  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  giiv- 
ernment  of  the  Pentonville  prison.  The  London  Examiner  says  that  the  Pentoo- 
ville  solitary  system  is  working  well.  Strictly  speaking,  separation  is  only  en- 
forced between  the  prisoner  and  his  fellow  criminals;  but  this  is  thoroughly  carr 
ried  out. 

Also,  a  work  **  on  prison  discipline  and  the  advantages  of  the  separate  syrtem 
of  imprisonment,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Field. 

FRANCK — A   NEW   WORK   ON    XNiANlTT. 

Insanity  Caused  bt  Revolutions. — ^We  learn  from  the  foreign  correpon- 
dence  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  that  a  great  literary  curiosity,  and  one  which 
will  afford  much  material  for  philosophical  and  psychological  speculation,  is  a  pa- 
per written  by  Dr.  De  Boismont,  a  physicinn  of  Parid,  "  On  the  influence  qf 
the  Revolution  of  February ,  and  the  Inturreition  of  /une,  1848,  on  developing 
Intanity  in  Parts:"  **  Hardly  had  the  last  shots  been  fired  last  February," 
says  this  gentleman,  '*  when  I  received  several  victims  of  that  revolution.  These 
first  patients  were  generally  sad,  melancholy,  and  despondent.  They  expressed  a 
constant  fear  of  being  slaughtered  or  assassinated."  The  essay  has  been  tiant- 
lated  into  English,  and  republished  in  the  lancet 
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ARTICLE  LXXVI. 

Death  Peaalty  1b  Kichlgas. 

SsrxRAi.  inquiries  have  been  made  of  ua  relative  to  Mtchigao.  This 
is  the  only  State  where  tbe  gallows  is  abolished.  The  report  now  ia 
that  public  sentiment  does  not  sustain  the  change,  and  that  even  the 
Grand  Jury  recommend  the  re-enactment  of  the  law. 

Before  us  is  a  very  interesting  letter  from  one  who  is  familiar  with  all 
the  facts. 

It  may  be  well  before  introducing  it  to  remark  that  several  papers 
have  seized  on  this  state  of  things  in  Michij^an,  as  though  a  great  tri- 
umph was  gained.  Among  the  presses  which  have  seemed  to  derive 
the  most  consolation  from  the  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  gallows, 
are  the  Christian  Observatory  and  Christian  Witness.  The  former  be- 
loQga  to  the  Orthodox,  the  other  to  the  Episcopalians. 

In  another  place  will  be  found  the  articles  from  these  two  periodicals. 
The  reader  will  see  the  spirit  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  We  re- 
gret exceedingly  that  men  in  arguins  on  this  sulnect,  should  have  no  bet- 
ter ffround  than  simply  to  quote  Michigan.  Why  not  come  up  to  the 
work,  and  seize  on  our  main  arguments?  It  matters  not  much  after  all, 
whether  a  State  gives  up  or  adopts  the  gallows.  We  expect  such  fluc- 
tuations in  the  progress  of  things.  It  does  not  prove  tbe  penalty  to  be 
right  or  wrong.  Tuscany  once  abolished  Capital  Puuinhment.  Bona* 
parte  restoreil  the  law,  not  because  it  had  a  good  or  liad  effect,  but  merely 
10  have  a  uniform  law  in  all  his  dominions.  About  a  year  ago,  the  pen- 
alty was  again  alioliahed.  The  decree  went  forth,  and  the  people  ran 
and  seized  tbe  guUotine  and  committed  it  to  the  flames.  And  tbe  bells 
rang  a  merry  peal.  Now  it  does  not  prove  Capital  Punishment  to  be 
right  or  wrong,  simply  because  a  kingdom  abolishes  the  law»  then  re- 
enacts  it,  then  again  abolishes  it  Yes.  But  it  may  be  said  it  proves 
that  tbe  experiment  does  not  work  well.  Experiment!  Good  heavens! 
Has  not  the  gallows  been  tried  for  ages?  Does  it  not  now  exist  in  every 
State  in  tbe  Union,  save  Michigan?  Look  at  our  own  State.  Take 
even  the  city  of  Boston.    The  following  now  lies  before  us:— 

CaiMB  IK  BosTOir.— The  Joarsal  states  that  the  muabm  of  prisoseis  ia  Lev* 
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erett  itreet  jail  yesterday  morning,  waa  one  kundr9d  and  fif^y-four^  more  tliu 
two-thirdi  of  whom  are  foreignera.  Thia  ia  the  largeat  number  of  pruonefa  efer 
confined  at  one  time  in  any  jail  in  thia  State,  and  ia  more  than  doable  the  mmbcr 
ever  confined  at  any  one  period  prior  to  tea  yeara  ago. 

Yet  in  that  very  jail  there  has  been  for  some  months  a  naan  waitint 
for  the  hour  of  his  execution  I  There  are  now  about  seven  capital  of- 
fenders confined  within  the  walls  of  that  very  jail.  Now  what  good 
does  the  gallows  do?  It  may  be  said  that  public  sentiment  ia  such  that 
the  penalty  cannot  be  executed.  Well  then,  take  it  from  your  statute 
book.  Nothing  can  be  more  demoralizing  than  to  have  a  law  wbicb 
does  yiolence  to  public  sentiment.  But  we  are  extending  our  remarks 
too  far.  We  have  in  our  possession  the  vote  of  Michigan,  which  it 
might  be  well  to  sive  the  reader.  It  is  now  about  two  years  since  the 
law  was  abolished.    The  vote  stood  thus: — 

Naya. 

4 
14 

as  18 

Such  was  the  vote  in  the  Michigan  Legislature,  Whether  the  law 
will  again  be  re-enacted  we  cannot  of  course  know.  We  trust  our  read- 
ers will  mark  the  observations  of  our  friend  in  regard  to  the  influence  of 
the  war-spirit.    What  else  could  be  expected?    But  to  the  letter: — 

'    LETTia   PBOM   KKV.  J.   STSBBIITS. 

i>e<rof (,  Mickig4m,  Now.  1848. 
Br.  Spear: 

This  being  the  chief  place  of  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that  has  fully 
abolished  Capitil  Punishment,  all  e^es  are  turned  hither  to  witness  the 
effect  of  the  experiment.  Any  thmg  therefore  emanating  fronn  this 
luarter  is  seized  with  eagerness  by  friends  and  foes  of  this  great  referm. 
How  singular  that  such  a  reform  should  have  foes  among  christiansi) 
kome  time  since,  I  received  a  letter  nakinf  for  information  eoneerning  a 
report  that  had  gone  out  that  murder  was  mcreasing  in  Michigan  on  ac- 
count of  the  abolition  of  the  Death  Penalty.  I  have  thought  it  heat  to 
give  what  information  I  have,  through  the  organ  of  Prison  Reform,  for 
the  gratification  of  all  interested,  and  hope  my  friend  who  addressed 
me  will  excuse  me  in  thus  doing,  mtd  overlook  the  long  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  his  letter. 

First.  The  Report  that  murder  is  on  the  increase  in  Michigan  ineeo- 
seauence  of  the  abolition  of  the  Death  Penalty. 

It  is  true  that  such  Report  has  gone  out.  The  Rev.  Dr.  DuffieM  de* 
dared,  in  his  place  (the  sacred  desk)  that  this  was  so.  It  is  true  that  a 
clamor  has  been  raised  in  favor  of  hanging,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  DoffieU, 
chief  speaker.  He  it  was,  who,  before  one  year  had  passed  away  alter 
Capital  Punishment  was  abolished,  on  the  very  first  possible  pretext  of- 
fered by  the  occurence  of  murder,  raised  in  the  pulpit,  the  cry  of  Alam 
because  men  were  no  more  christianized  to  death  on  the  gallowe.  And 
is  it  true  that  this  Divine  has  such  a  keen  relish  for  hanging  that  he  is 
not  willing  that  '^  mistaken  Philanthropists'*  should  save  alive  the  poor 
murderer  one  short  year?  Why  dear  sir,  vou  have  hung  men  for  cen- 
turies, and  yet  there  was  not  an  end  to  murder.  Then  why  lay  the  first 
murder  committed  under  a  milder  law  to  that  law?  According  to  yow 
logic  a  most  fearful  account  nnist  be  rendered  by  previous  lawHBaken; 
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for  if  law  it  respoaslble  fo^  crime  inooe  caM,  it  is  in  the  other  also. 
Iiooktoit  theOiye  gallows  defendera,  that  no  murders  are  committed 
under  your  bloody  laws,  for  Dr.  Duffield  holds  laws  respont^ible  for 
crimes  committed  under  them. 

Second.    The  Facts.    What  are  the  facts? 

A  number  of  murders  have  been  committed  in  Michigan  since  the  ab- 
elitioa  of  the  Death  Penalty.  What  then?  Are  these  justly  chargeable 
upon  the  operation  of  the  law  ?  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
that  the  law  has  been  the  leading  cause  or  tne  immediate  influence  that 
has  led  to  a  single  murder.  No  murderer  has  been  named  who  slew  his 
brother  simply  because  he  would  not  be  hung  for  it.  So  far  from  this, 
Dr.  Duflield,  in  the  same  sermon  in  which  he  asserts  the  change  in  the 
law  to  be  pro<luctive  of  murder,  arraigns  rum  as  the  prolific  source  ot 
crime,  and  calls  for  laws  prohibiting  its  sale. 

Rum  is  indeed  the  great  source  of  crime.  It  has  had  a  ready  hand  in 
the  recent  murders  in  Michigan.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  it 
has  been  the  grand  agent  in  bringing  about  the  deeds  of  death  that  have 
so  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  the  people  the  past  year,  and  given  the 
friends  of  the  gallows  an  opportunity  to  raise  a  cry  in  its  behalf.  Oh ! 
how  unjustly  i 

Out  of  the  6ve  murders  that  called  out  Dr.  Duffield  in  defence  of 
hanging,  (Oh  I  what  a  treat  for  reverend  sight!  five  men  hung  I  What 
a  pity  so  many  should  escape  the'gallows!)  1  have  been  able  to  gather 
reliable  information  of  but  three.  Of  these,  one  was  committed  iu  a 
drunken  spree.  Another  bv  a  man  on  his  way  from  the  rum  sellers, 
where  he  was  fitted  for  the  deed,  and  the  third  by  an  ignorant,  depraved 
being  under  the  influence  of  lust  and  jealousy.  This  man,  though  the 
cry  was  raised  that  he  acted  with  the  law  in  vjew,  was,  by  his  attending 
officer  believed  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  blackest  passions  ana 
influenced  bv  no  law.  1  have  never  heanl  it  authoritatively  declared 
that  he  murciered  with  the  idea  of  only  being  imprisoned,  in  his  mind, 
as  an  incentive  thereto.  Two  men  are  now  under  arrest  for  murder, 
waiting  trial.  One  of  these  is  a  colored  man  who  is  charged  with  mur- 
derioga  man  for  whom  he  was  at  work,  and  with  whom  he  had  a  quar- 
rel. This  man  kept  liquor,  drank  and  furnished  his  help  with  it.  The 
negro  says  the  man  was  accidentally  killed  by  steppinsr  under  his  axe 
while  in  the  act  of  falling.  The  mam  evidence  against  nim  is  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  wounds  inflicted. 

The  other  case  must  be  decided,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
upon  circumetantial  evidence,  and  furnishes  a  strong  argument  against 
hanging. 

ThinI,  Another  cause  of  crime  is  the  war-spirit,  that  has  been  fan- 
ned into  a  devouring  flame  all  over  the  country. 

This  alone  is  sufiicient  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  murder.  For 
two  years  the  energies  of  this  ffreat  nation  have  been  devoted  to  war. 
Men  have  been  paid  to  take  the  lives  of  their  fellow  beings.  Statesmen 
have  encouraged  the  blooily  work.  Honor  and  glory  have  fallen  upon 
those  engagea  iu  iu  Even  ministers  have  sanctioned  it,  while  the  peo-* 
pie  have  huzzaed  to  the  victors  of  the  battle  fields,  till  the  war-spirit 
nas  inspired  multitudes  of  all  classes.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the 
vicious,  the  unprincipled  aud  the  revengeful,  thus  invited  to  and  encour- 
aged in  scenes  of  carnage,  should  return  ripe  for  murder?  Will  it  not 
he  true  so  lon^  as  nations  encourage  murder  at  wholesale  for  iniuries 
received,  thatmdividuals  will  murder  in  detail  for  the  same  reason.'  And 
if  an  exhibition  of  a  nation's  power  in  war,  in  killing  with  the  swerd, 
fosters  the  spirit  of  murder  in  mdividuals,  what  must  oe  the  effect  of  a 
people**  power  exhibited  upon  the  gallows  in  killing  with  the  rope,  but 
murder  and  crime? 
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Fourth.  Detroit  has  boen  made  the  rendezvous  of  warriors  donug 
the  bloody  traosactioos  in  Mexico.  Here  the  soldiery  of  the  whon 
State  was  mustered  into  service,  and  here  the  survivors  of  the  war  re- 
turned to  be  paid  for  their  deeds  of  valor,  and  to  be  honorably  discharg- 
ed from  service.  Here  the  battle  crv  aroused  our  youth  to  arms,  amt 
Uie  flattering  promises  of  promotion,  nonor  and  glory,  displayed  along 
the  victorious  march  of  the  patriot  soldiery,  lured  them  on  to  deeds  of 
death,  at  which  humanity  shudders.  And  here  they  returned,  familiar- 
ized With  works  of  blood,  to  boast  of  the  numbers  slain  and  teach  oth- 
ers to  lightly  value  human  life.  Here  then  it  might  be  expected  erhne 
would  most  prevail.  This  has  been  the  case.  Thefk,  burglary,  and 
murder  have  become  alarmingly  prevalent.  Of  seven  murders  commit- 
ed  in  the  State  &ve  were  in  this  city  and  immediate  vicinity;  and  one  in 
a  village  but  twenty-five  miles  distant,  and  connected  by  a  rail  road. 
Here  is  a  problem  for  Dr.  Duffield  to  solve.  If  the  law  doinff  away 
with  hanging  has  caused  an  increase  of  murder,  how  comes  it  tnat  al- 
most the  whole  influence  of  that  law  is  felt  in  this  cify,  while  the  whole 
State  beside  produces  scarcely  an  instance  of  Capital  erime.^  * 

Fifth.    A  case  showing  that  the  law  does  not  incite  to  murder. 

A  most  glaring  case  of  attempted  murder  occurred  in  this  city  durifl| 
a  recent  session  of  the  Court.  It  was  by  a  female  who  laid  in  wait  for 
her  victim — ^a  prisoner  on  trial — for  several  hours,  and  finally  attempted 
to  shoot  her  enemv.  It  was  found  on  examination  that  tbis  woman  bad 
prepared  two  well  loaded  pistols,  with  the  determination  of  committing 
murder  with  one  of  them  and  suicide  with  the  other;  and  that  too  in 
broad  day-light,  in  the  court  house.  The  particulars  of  this  case,  when 
developed,  will  show  that  murder  is  the  offspring  of  passions  that,  when 
inflamed  know  not  law  or  fear  of  any  consequences. 

I  am  persuaded  that  but  little  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  iipon 
the  murderer  at  the  awful  moment  when  the  crime  is  committed.  He  is 
then  too  generally  under  the  sway  of  maddened  passions  to  reflect  npoD 
what  he  is  about.  The  most  we  can  do  for  him  is  to  secure  him  from 
the  power  and  possibility  of  repeating  his  sin  and  leave  time  and  kind- 
ness to-  subdue  and  reform  him.  This  we  cannot  do  if  he  is  put  to 
death.  The  only  preventive  of  murder  is  such  an  education  as  will  pre- 
sent the  individual  from  becoming  a  slave  to  unbridled  lust  and  passion. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  hanging  exhibitions.  Hence  the  gallows  can  be 
of  no  use  in  the  prevention  of  crime. 

Sixth.  The  abolition  of  the  gallows  in  Michigan  an  experiment 
Will  it  succeed  ? 

it  most  certainly  will,  sooner  or  later.  It  may  be  reinstated,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  clamor  now  liein^  raised  in  its  favor.  It  may  be  the  ex- 
periment has  been  attempted  without  ])roper  preparation  o?  the  poblic 
mind.  Society  has  so  long  acted,  in  oriminal  jurisprudence,  upon  the 
principle  of  rendering  stripe  for  stripe,  that  the  reformatory  law  of  kind- 
ness progresses  but  slowly.  Religionists  have  too  generally  become  wed 
to  a  system  that  recognizes  punishment  as  an  end  of  transgression  and 
not  a  means  of  reformation,  to  yield  without  a  protracted  struggle,  that 
great  exponent  of  their  views — the  gallows,  fiut  the  time  will  come 
when  all  human  legislation  will  have  In  view  the  good  of  Society,  and 
the  reformation  of  criminals,  in  imitation  of  the  Great  Ruler,  who  only 
pnnisbes  to  reform.  Then  the  gallows  will  be  no  more.  Then  even 
murderers  will  be  forgiven  by  all  who  pray  God  to  forgive  them.  A 
glorious  time!  And  a  blessed' work  for  men  to  perform  in  bringing  it 
about. 


(omisiiiAi..) 
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•«  Wbere  Bra  yoo,  WlUitm  f " 

**  PBther,  coma  not  neBTf 
i  wretched  Moo.  not  your  boy,  to  hen ; 
He  to  all  shacklea—  fettered  to  the  utone  { 
The  heavy  rWeta,  cankeiinf  the  bone  ) 
II  to  arms  worn  fleshleae— Ilmbe,  all  abraBken,  weak  ) 
My  father,  come  not  hither— do  not  apeak  } 
Or  If  you  do— oh  !  call  me,  not  your  eon, 
For  I  am  ruined — loet — undone — undone. 
Too  cannot  call  me  child  afah)—- not  tbl»»— 
For  crime  baa  ataioed  ihia  poor,  weak,  aoul  of  mine.*' 

*•  My  poor,  poor  boy!*' 

**  Oh!  father — can  you  weep  i 
I  cannot  thed  one  cooling  tear — and  sleep 
Has  flown  my  blood-etained  couch— all  night  I  moan, 
*  Why  haat  thou  left  me,  Godf    1  am  nione  !* 
Look  at  my  brow  ;  you  ahndder  j  is  it  changrd  f 
And  all  my  brain  to  burning,  and  deranged  ; 
I  know  my  eye  ta  sunken,  for  I  tbel 

Sie  hollow  circle,  like  a  baud  of  steel, 
y  God  ! — my  agony — my  acony  ! 
With  this  despairins  heart— I  cannot  die. 
And  ere  to-morrowMi  dawn.    Old  man  look  tbere ) 
W  hat  »ee  you  dangling  in  thto  stifling  air  f 
It  palea  your  brow  }  no  wonder  o*er  my  own, 
The  drops,  almost  of  blood,  are  flowing  down. 
My  bther— give  me  one  consoling  thought, 
And  I  will  bleaa  you,  though  I  feet  it  not.** 

"  Fray,  my  poor  boy." 

**  Pray,  pray,  I  caBBot.]»ray  \ 
IVe  striven,  heaven  knows  now  hard  to-day  ) 
But  mixed,  conAised,  within  my  tired  brain 
Are  prayers,  and  gibbets,  cofllns,  denih  and  pais. 
Ko^no ;  1  cannot  pray  ;  1  have  not  time ; 
For  I  am  thinking  alway  of  my  crime. 
To  go  without  repentance  to  my  God  , 
With  blood  upon  my  soul  \  e  heavy  rlod 
Of  human  blood— that  these— these  ^ands  have  spflt ) 
What  die — all  covered  with  remorse  and  guilt  ? 
Oh  !  let  me  live— oould  I  but  live,  Vd  be 
A  slave  in  midnight  mines,  beyond  the  sea  ; 
Or  feel  these  chains,  till  every  bone  should  wear 
A  passage  through  the  flesh — and  whitr.ard  bare, 
Grit  against  the  Iron— oh  !  for  life— for  liie.** 

**■  Tomr  child  to  bere— and  yonder  to  your  wHb." 

**  My  wi(^ — my  Mary^oh!  Almighty  One; 
And  haa  it  come  to  this— a  murd'rer's  son  i 
Thou  nttle  one— with  thy  pure,  shiny  tresaca. 
That  even  the  wind  caressing,  softly  blesses  ) 
To  have  men  call  thee  by  that  cmel  name. 
And  liltie  ehildrea  Itop  thy  latber'a  shame ! 

Come  to  me,  Mary,  tbou  art  atlll  my  wUb, 
BtiU— atill  I  gaae  OB  thee— my  own— my  1Mb 
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Jailbb. 

WlFB. 
V4THBB. 


WiFC. 

Fathhb. 

PiiioifBa. 

Child. 

PBIiOVBB. 


I  lore  TOQ,  Maiy,  thragh  a  felmi  bow, 

Nfty— Um  me  noc  upon  this  gallty  brow, 

I  am  not  worthy  of  thy  sinlaM  tow. 

I  am  fonakon  of  my  Ood— wilt  thoa 

Yet  stay  by  me—  my  fuilty  soirow  share  f 

Look  at  that  aged  man  with  whitened  hair  ; 

Oase  on  this  little  child—  so  pale— so  flUr  *, 

These  have  I  stricken— inbncy— and  af  e. 

Beauty,  and  youth,  and  now—  this  narrow  c&fe 

Holds  me  a  Ihw  brief  hours,  and  then  on  hich, 

1  shall  be  dangling  Hwixt  the  earth  and  sky. 

To-morrow— oh !  to-morrow  !  God  of  light — 

*TwiIl  make  me  mad— but  one  short,  wretched  nighf , 

Then  lo  go  forth,  beneath  a  deadly  ban. 

And  die  unpltied,  by  my  fellow  man. 

Wronch  off  these  loathsome  irons  ;  I  will  fall 

Into  perdition  at  bo  hangman's  call. 

**  A  pardon  !** 

•*  Mercy— pardon  !" 

<  Oh!  my  bay! 
I  fear  for  him;  he  cannot  bear  this  Joy  ( 
He  c  nee  was  gwitte— he  Ss  not  all  iMue — 
ThU  way— the  light—  how  thin  his  chastly  face** 

"  My  husband— you  are  saved— you  shall  not  die.** 

**  My  child;  my  poor,  lost  child— you  shall  not  die*** 

*' Glory  to  God !  praise  God !  I  shall  not  die.** 

"  Father— the  Jailer  s«ys  yoq  shall  not  die.** 

"  Now  I  can  pray  ;**  and  kneeling  on  the  flow, 

He  gases  npwaras,  with  a  rapturous  awe  ; 

Sobs  burst  his  bosom  ;  tears  rain  down  his  check, 

And  long  drawn  groans  his  sudden  raptures  speak ; 

His  wife  beside  him,  with  her  meek  bead  bowed 

Upon  his  shoulder,  moans,  and  weeps  aloud. 

His  little  child,  half  'wildered,  gases  round. 

Then,  sobbing,  sinks  upon  the  stony  ground. 

The  grey-haired  iather  walks  the  narrow  cell, 

'*  *Thi  well,**  he  whispers, "  oh  !  my  God  *iis  well." 

Their  Joys  the  Jailer's  wonted  fl>own  disarms. 

He  turns ;  ieaTes  iather,  wife  and  child,  clasped  in  each  other'a 
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W4N  and  weary— eick  and  cheerlees — 

By  a  feeble  taper's  light, 
iat  and  sang  the  never-tearless, 
At  the  dreary  dead  of  night ; 
The  burden  of  her  lay 
Waa  work,  work  away  *, 
Through  the  night  and  the  day, 
Waa  work,  work  away. 

We  are  many  in  the  city 

Who  the  weary  needle  ply, 
If  one  to  aid,  and  few  to  pity. 
Though  we  sicken  dowa  and  die ; 
But  *tis  work,  work  away, 
Bt  night  and  by  day  \ 
Oh,  'tis  work,  workaway, 
We've  no  time  to  pray. 


Work  we  evef— pay  Is  seantr, 

Scarce  enough  to  gain  us  bread  i 
Starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
Better  far  we  all  were  dead ! 
For  'tis  work,  work  away, 
By  night  and  by  day  ; 
Oh,  *tis  work,  work  away. 
We've  no  time  to  play. 

Hearta  are  breaking,  aoola  are  alnklng, 

*Neath  the  heavy  load  they  bear  ( 
Yet  llTe  Chbibtiars  never  thinking 
What  our  many  aorrowaare  { 
While  we  work,  work  away, 
Qy  night  and  by  day  : 
While  we  work,  worn  away. 
With  Bcaroe  time  to  pray  t 


ARTICLE  LXXVI. 
Tlie  Cicy's  Poor. 

Bt  MAS.   H.   J.  I«XWI8. 

Our  atteotion  is  frequentljr  called  to  the  low  prices  awarded  to  female 
labor  in  our  large  citiesi  and  the  subject  is  one  which  draws  largely  upon 
the  sympathies  of  the  philanthropic.  While  fashionable  dress-makera 
demand  one  dollar  ana  twenty-live  cents  per  dav,  or  hire  a  room/ em- 
ploy apprentices  and  receive  from  three  to  ten  dollars  for  making  ono 
dress,  the  above  mentioned  apprentices  give  six  months'  time,  boarding 
themselves,  and  in  some  estaoiuhmentM  are  never  allowed  to  see  a  dreeii 
fitted,  it  being  disagreeable  to  customers. 

I  believe  it  is  considered  next  to  an  impossibility  for  a  woman  to  clothe 
and  board  herself  with  the  profits  of  plain  sewing,  and  our  Intelligence 
Offices  are  filled  with  applicants,  mostly  Irish,  for  situations  in  families. 

Now,  while  our  cities  are  overflowing  with  male  anil  f  male  seekers 
for  profitable  employment,  £ow  is  it  with  our  thriving,  pleasant  villages? 
Just  step  into  an  Intelligence  OfiSce  and  inquire  for  a  servant  to  go  a  few 
miles  into  the  country.  Out  of  a  hundred  waiting  ones,  destitute  of 
money  and  friends,  you  may  find  some  half-dozen  who  are  willing  to 
forgo  the  attractions  of  the  city  and  bury  themselves  in  the  comfortable 
farm  houses  of  our  pleasant  country  towns.  I  have  tried  the  experiment 
and  know  the  truth  of  my  statements.  A  few  of  the  poorest,  tempted  by 
theofler  of  high  wages,  having  experienced  the  difiiculty  of  obtaining  a 
place  where  servants  are  so  plenty,  will  consent  to  go  into  the  country 
for  the  Summer  months,  but  even  they  cannot  be  induced  to  pro- 
long their  exile  through  the  Winter. 

There  are  many  excuses  ofl^ered  for  this  state  of  affairs,  such  as  *'  the 
looelinesB  of  the  country,"  **  the  separation  from  the  few  who  are  dear 
to  them  in  this  strange  land,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  Irish,  *<  their  un- 
avoidable absence  from  the  churches  of  their  faith?"  These  objections 
would  have  more  weight  were  the  <*alls  for  servants  loudest  from  places 
far  distant  from  the  great  cities.  They  are  in  the  greatest  demand  in 
those  towns  connected  with  the  emporiums  by  rail-roads  and  stages  and 
where  the  means  of  access  to  their  churches  and  friends  are  easy  and 
cheap.  On  the  whole,  is  it  better  for  them  to  suffer  in  the  cities  or  en- 
joy all  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  a  small  amount  of  labor,  compara*- 
tively,  in  the  country  ? 

In  a  large  village  near  which  1  have  dwelt  within  a  short  period,  there 
was  not  a  fierson  in  need  of  charity,  and  not  one  who  would  go  out  to  do 
a  day's  work.  Apparently  exercising  much  condescension,  one  Irish 
woman  would  wash  a  few  clothes,  provided  they  could  be  sent  to  her 
and  sent  for  when  done,  but  she  was  quite  indifferent  on  the  subject  and 
her  work  was  performed  accordingly.  *'  Why,"  said  I  to  a  friend  who 
looked  thoroughly  fatigued,  **  why  do  you  not  hire  your  hard  work  done 
for  you?"  "Because  I  cannot  without  sending  two  and  a  half  miles  in 
the  morning  for  a  woman  and  sending  her  back  in  the  evening.  This 
Duly  leaves  her  about  half  a  day's  time,  and  we  are  obliged  to  pay  her 
full  price,  Tcity  wages)  and  trouble  so.'ne  one  to  tackle  tne  horse  twico 
during  the  uay;  and  knowing  our  dependence  upon  her,  she  takes  ad- 
TaSitage  and  does  but  little  after  all." 
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TiMra  was  but  one  drew-maker  "  in  all  the  region  round  about«"  and 
abe,  not  fee1io||[  compelled  to  labor  but  a  small  portion  of  tbe  time,  gene- 
rally  felt  most  mdisposed  for  work  when  most  needed,  so  that  we  were 
dependent  upon  the  city  even  to  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  a  morning 
dress.  Having  hud  mv  patience  quite  exhausted  in  waiting  for  tbe  in- 
dependent seamstress,  I  set  off  on  a  three  miles'  journey  in  search  of  one 
who  was  considered  quUefitmouB.  She  receiveo  me  with  the  pride  of  a 
duchess,  and  informed  me  that  she  did  not  go  out  to  work,  and  would 
not  take  tho  dress  home  to  make,  as  that  was  her  resting  season,  and 
she  had  all  the  customers  she  wished  to  serve.  Her  lowest  prioe  for  a 
plain  dress  was  three  dollars. 

Now,  is  it  not  a  little  provoking  that  people  loiter  about  a  city,  and 
suffer  and  complain,  instead  of  going  where  labor  waits  for  willing 
bands  and  where  her  compensation  is  generous? 

Where  do  the  emigrants  locate  themselves  who  swarm  to  our  shores 
in  beffffarly  condition?  In  crowded  cities,  where  want  stares  them  per* 
petualTy  in  the  face,  where  thev  have  been  found,  twenty  or  more  in 
one  room,  breathing  pestilential  air,  and  needing  the  crust  with  which 
the  farmer  feeds  his  swine.  Foreigners  in  the  country  are  ouite  a  curi- 
osity, though  there  they  have  a  chance  at  least  of  comfortably  providing 
for  themselves  and  families.  It  is  of\en  found  very  difficult  to  hire  a 
man  to  do  a  few  day's  work  about  a  farm,  such  as  cutting  wood,  laying 
stone  walls,  and  digging  a  drain  occasionally.  After  riding  perhaps  a 
circuit  of  ten  miles  to  find  a  mechanic,  he  comes  aAer  a  few  weeks  de- 
lay and  commences  your  job,  and  ten  chances  to  one,  leaves  it  for  an- 
other few  weeks,  in  answer  to  the  beseeching  appeals  of  your  neighbors, 
who  are  as  much  troubled  as  yourself,  to  get  a  roof  shingled,  or  a  closet 
made. 

Among  countless  benevolent  societies,  I  should  be  pleased  to  tee  one 
formed  to  enable  some  of  our  poorest  citizens  to  locate  themselves  in 
country  villages.  Much  good  I  am  sure  might  be  done  in  this  way,  and 
country  life  rendered  much  more  pleasant  to  those  who  flee  from  the 
marts  of  gain,  with  their  dust  anu  confusion,  to  the  quiet  and  beauty 
which  Nature  lavishes  upon  our  beloved  land. 


Winter. 


•  Winter ! 
f  lore  thae — all  imloTely  ■•  thoa 
And  droaded  aa  thou  art 
I  crown  tbee  King  of  uUioiate  delighta, 
Flre-afde  ei^oymentv,  hmne-bom  happii. 
And  all  the  coinfnrta  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  nndwturbed  retirement,  and  the  hoara 
Of  long,  uninterrupted  eTening,  know.* 

••  Let  winter  come!"  says  a  contemj;)orary;  "  let  it  come  sinee  it  does 
not  visit  us  without  a  smile,  or  throw  its  frost  around  us,  without  a  ge- 
nial consolation. 

There  is,  then,  a  cordiality  in  frost  and  snow;  they  soflen  down  the  as- 
perity of  our  nature,  and  give  a  kindlier,  a  more  liberal  tone  to  our  feel- 
ings. Who  is  not  food  of  his  own  fireside?  Who  does  not  acknowl- 
edge the  superior  sociability  of  the  winter  evening?  Then,  who  ir 
there,  who  does  not  like  to  stir  the  fire?  What  a  host  of  speaking  re- 
flections rush  upon  one's  memory,  while  seated  in  an  easy  elbow  or 
rocking  chair,  beforej  a  glowing  coal  fire!  The  head  is  never  so  full  of 
ideas,  the  imagination  is  never  so  fertile,  as  while  enjoying  the  comforts 
•f  a  ch<)erful  hearth.*' 


(OtlOIHAL) 

ARTICLE  LXXVII. 
Tlie  Trovblesone  Neiglibort. 

BT   MRS.   M.    A.   UVBRMORK. 

"  Ah,  gootl  morning,  neighbor  Taylor!  Fine  weather,  this,  for  hay- 
ing! You've  got  a  heavy  piece  of  grass  here  to  cut."  And  the  speaker, 
a  stout,  athletic  man,  with  a  scythe  swung  over  his  shoulder,  advanced 
to  the  fence  of  the  mowing  lot,  and  re.'ting  one  foot  upon  the  rails,  and 
leaning  with  the  unoccupied  arm  upon  the  top  of  the  fence,  seemed 
meditating  a  little  gossip,  or  neighborly  chit-chat. 

**  Yes,  yes,  beautiful  weather!"  replied  Mr.  Taylor,  ceasing  his  em- 
ployment, and  wiping  his  scythe-blade  with  a  handful  of  the  newly-cut 
grass,  "  and  I'm  out  nright  and  early,  trying  to  make  the  most  of  it  while 
it  lasts.  '  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,'  is  the  old  proverb,  you 
know." 

"  That's  it,  sir,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "A  few  more  of  these  hot  days 
will  carry  us  through  haying.  But  how  happens  it  that  you  are  at  work 
alone?  1  hired  all  the  hands  I  could  raise,  and  mean  to  wind  up  by  to- 
morrow night,  if  the  weather  holds  good." 

'*  I  haven't  much  help,  and  what  I  have  doesn't  get  on  the  ground 
very  early.  1  tried  to  nire  the  Lawrences  to-day,  but  James  emUdnU, 
ind  Dick  wouIdnH  come,  and  so  I  had  to  do  without  them." 

**  And  I  should  rather  do  without,  than  with  them,  if  I  were  you.  I 
sever  want  one  of  those  Lawrences  to  come  within  gun-shot  of  me,  the 
Qgly  dogs.  To  live  in  the  torvn  with  them  is  enough.  By  the  way,  sir, 
have  you  beard  that  Dick  is  going  to  move  into  that  house  opposite 
you  ?" 

"  Ab !  Dick  shifts  about  some  doesn't  he?  But  that  house  isn*t  tetf- 
antable.  It  leaks,  the  sills  are  rotting  away,  the  plastering  has  fallen  off, 
thechimnies  smoke,  and  there  isn't  a  window  m  it  that  hasn't  broken 
panes." 

'*  Just  ttie  place,  then,  for  Dick  and  his  family.  I  wouldn't  rent  them 
a  decent  house  of  mine,  unless  I  wanted  it  rumed.  I  pity  you,  if  you 
are  going  ta  have  him  for  a  neighbor.  You'll  find  him  a  hard  customer, 
lean  tellvou." 

'<  Oh !  I  don't  know."  replied  the  charitable  Mr.  Taylor;  "  Dick  isnH 
the  worst  fellow  that  ever  lived.  His  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite,  you 
may  depend.  A  great  deal  is  said  against  him,  but  you  can't  believe  all 
that  you  bear." 

'<  A  great  dealisjatcf  against  him  I"  repeated  Mr.  Watson;  "  I  tell 
yott  he  is  Satan's  own  child — the  very  worst  scape-grace  that  ever  went 
unhung.  *  He  is  a  complete  nuisance  wherever  he  lives,  and  generally 
gets  turned  out  of  every  house  he  hires.  Nobo<iy  lives  near  him  in 
peace,  and  as  for  his  boys,  all  I  have  got  to  say  is,  that  they'll  swing  or 
the  fallows  before  they  are  men,  unless  they  mend  their  ways." 

'* I'm  sorry  to  hear  such  an  account  of  them,  friend  Watson;  and  it  cer- 
tainly isn't  pleasant  to  think  of  having  such  people  for  neighbors.  How- 
over,  I  hope  there  11  be  no  difficulty." 

"  But  toere  will  be,  1  can  tell  you,  and  that  in  less  than  a  month  a(Ver 
Dick  comes  into  your  neighborhood.    He  hak  bet  an  oyster  supper  witk 
of  the  rummies  at  the  tavern,  that  *  you  and  he  will  fight  like  the 
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devil»*  to  use  his  owa  expression,  before  you  bare  lived  neigbbors  a 
nioatb.  And  I  can  promise  you,  if  you  don't  quarrel,  it  won't  Im  for 
lack  of  provocation." 

"  Ab!"  half  laughed  Mr.  Taylor;  "  I'm  afraid  Dick  will  lose  bis  bet 
It  takes  two  to  quarrel,  and  I've  no  time  to  spare  in  wrangling." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see!  '  forewarned,  forearmed,'  as  the  saymg  is;  if  I 
wdre  in  your  place  I  should  |^ive  the  scamp  to  understand,  that  if  he 
went  to  playing  me  any  of  his  scurvy  tricks,  I  would  prosecute  him  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  law  for  every  offence.  I'd  teach  bim  a  lesson  he'd 
remember,  I  know." 

"  I  shall  try  to,"  mildly  replied  Mr.  Taylor.  «  But  I  hope  tbere  will 
be  no  occasion  of  difficulty  on  either  side." 

'*  Well,  I  hope  so  too;  hut  we  shall  see.  It  will  be  no  fault  of  Dick's 
or  his  brats,  if  there  isn't  however."  And  so  saying,  Mr.  Watson  de- 
clared "  he  must  be  about  his  haying,"  and  biddmg  his  neighbor  "  good 
morning,"  walked  on,  half  angry  with  Mr.  Taylor  for  not  sympathiz* 
ing  in  his  abhorrence  of  Dick,  and  half  hopine  that  his  predictions  con- 
cerning the  poor  fellow  might  be  so  far  verified,  as  to  convert  Mr.  Tay- 
lor to  his  way  of  thinking  of  the  troublesome,  lawless  outcasts. 

Dick  Lawrence  was  one  of  those  Ishmaels  of  society,  whose  hand 
seems  to  be  against  every  man,  and  ajrainst  whom  every  man's  hand  is 
turned.  Born  of  poor,  ignorant,  degraded  parents,  be  had  grown  np 
into  manhood  wild,  untutored,  and  rough  as  a  savage.  When  of  an  age 
to  work,  he  had  been  bound  to  one  of  the  wealthy  families  of  the  town, 
where  his  ignorance,  roughness,  and  uncouthnesa  called  forth  many  a 
rude  jeer,  an  unfeeling  taunt,  and  nut  unfrequently,  a  heavy  blow. 
These  completely  nullified  the  small  amount  of  instruction  in  morals 
and  manners  that  ho  received  now  and  then,  and  infused  into  a  nature, 
deeply  sensitive,  a  feeling  of  bitterness  towards  any  one  whom  be  deem- 
ed nis  superior.  This,  at  last,  became  a  permanent  characteristic  of 
the  wild  lad;  so  that  any  one  better  educated  than  himself,  wealthier, 
more  esteemed  or  more  beloved  became  a  mark  for  his  miscbievtous 
•  propensities  to  play  upon. 

Robbing  of  hen-roosts,  plundering  of  melon-patches  and  fruit-trees, 
worrying  of  pet  dogs  or  cats,  teazing  of  children  and  the  like  pranks, 
were  some  of  the  ways  in  which  he  paid  off  in  boyhood,  the  grudge  be 
owed  society  for  its  scorn  and  neglect,  and  as  he  advanced  to  manhood 
his  feats  were  on  a  larger  scale,  and  more  troublesome.  Many  a  time  was 
a  yoke  of  oxen,  or  a  herd  of  cows  found,  at  morning,  browsing  in  a 
com  field,  or  grazing  in  a  mowing  lot;  or  the  rooting  occupant  of  the 
sty  was  transferred  to  the  thrifty  garden,  or  the  potatoe  field;  or  a  bon- 
fire was  made  of  a  hay-stack  in  the  evening,  or  a  wood  lot  was  fired  at 
noonday;  and  though  every  body  was  c^rtotn  that  Dick  Lawrence  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  and  though  anathemas  loud  and  deep  were 
heaped  upon  his  head,  yet  the  villanny  Vvas  so  slyly  executed  that  the 
rogue  always  escaped  detection.  Much,  to  be  sure,  was  laid  to  the  poor 
fellow's  charge  of  which  he  was  not  guiify;  for  he  was  the  scape-goat 
of  the  town,  upon  whom  every  body's  sins  were  fathered;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  was  deeply  and  frequently  in  fault,  and  that  without 
fear  Qr  favor,  he  played  off  malicious  tricks  upon  all  who  fell  in  his 
way. 

When  twenty-one,  or  thereabouts,  he,  strangely  enough,  persuaded  a 
pretty,  re.spe«uable  girl  to  become  his  wife,  poor  and  ignorant  like  him- 
self, biit  naturally  amiable  and  intelligent,  l^was  hoped  that  her  iufiu- 
eoce  would  smooth  down  the  rough  excrescences  of  his  nature:  but  this 
expectation  was  sorely  disappointed;  and  it  was  soon  rumored'  that  the 
young  wife  experienced  her  share  of  the  ill-treatment  her  husband  be- 
stowed so  larj^ely  on  human  kind. 
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Tears  passed  away,  and  the  three  boys  of  Dick,  who  were  Teritable 
**  chips  of  the  old  block,"  and  who  seemed  to  inherit  all  that  was  mis- 
chevious  and  disagreeable  in  their  father,  became  a  most  formidable 
trio,  and  were  the  terror  of  the  neighborhooil  wherever  they  chanced  to 
liTe.  Added  to  this,  their  father  had  formed  intem|)erate  habits,  and  be- 
come more  boister^/us  than  ever,  while  his  dislike  of  nil  whom  he  deem* 
•d  his  superiors  became  more  virulent  and  active.  It  was  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  Lawrences  became  decidedly  unpopula^,  and  that 
tHeir  residence  in  a  decent  neighborhood  was  a  circumstance  most  de- 
voutly to  be  prayed  against.  Mr.  Watson  was  not  alone  in  his  pity  for 
Mr.  Taylor,  nor  was  he  the  onlv  one  who  exhorted  the  latter  to  "  let 
Dick  and  his  brats  know  their  place,"  even  if  it  became  necessary  to 
bring  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  bear  upon  them. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Taylor  deprecated  greatly  the  removal 
of  the  wild  family  into  the  dwelling  opposite  his;  but  then  he  and  his 
household  were  peseenble,  to  a  proverb,  friendly,  and  well-disposed, 
and  he  dared  hope  for  better  things  from  the  Lawrences  than  others  re- 
ceived. 

'*  And  perhaps  we  mav  do  them  gooil,"  was  the  christian-like  sug- 
^tion  of  the  good  man  that  evening,  as  he  and  his  family  were  discuss- 
ing the  matter  together;  "  we  will  treat  them  as  neighbors,  and  will  ob* 
serve  all  the  civilities  of  life  in  our  intercourse  with  them.  You,  wife, 
must  call  immediately  on  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  invite  her  here.  Geof^e 
and  Henry,  you  must  ask  the  Lawrence  boys  to  ride  with  you  when  vou 
go  to  mill,  to  the  post  office,  or  the  village,  and  tuke  them  with  you  nsh- 
tng  or  gunning,  and  treat  them  as  you  would  other  boys;  while  Fanny 
anc  Lucy  will  show  their  playthings  to  little  Nelly  Lawrence,  and  give 
her  what  they  can  spare  of  them,  and  share  with  her  their  cake  and 
candy." 

To  this  Mrs.  Taylor  heartily  assented,  the  boys,  who  were  hish-spirit- 
ed  and  impetuous,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  scowled,  while  Fanny 
and  Lucy  started  off  instantly  to  their  play*house,  to  hunt  up  a  present 
for  Nelly. 

The  nrsx  week  of  the  residence  of  the  Lawrences  in  their  new  home 
passed  along  well  enoush;  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Taylor  were  acted 
upon,  and  the  rude  neighbors  seemra  "  taken  all  aback,"  by  the  civili- 
ties shown  them,  and  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  them.  Mrs.  Taylor 
and  the  little  girls,  Fanny  and  Lucy,  were  pleased,  or  determined  to  be, 
with  their  new  neighbors;  but  the  boys  were  loud  in  asserting  that  their 
new  acquaintances  "  were  real  boobies,  that  didn't  know  B  from  a 
broom-stick,  and  that  they  were  as  ugly  as  they  were  booby ish." 

But  one  morning  of  the  second  week,  while  the  Taylors  were  break* 
fasting,  an  unusual  commotion  was  heard  among  the  poultry,  who,  by 
their  cackling,  screaming  and  flying,  gave  evidence  of  some  serious  an* 
noyance. 

"  I'll  bet  it  is  a  hawk !"  cried  out  George  Taylor,  and  catching  up  his 
ffun,  be  sprang  to  the  door.  But  instead  of  a  hawk,  he  found  the  younff 
Lawrences  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  frightened  fowls,  hurling  stones  and 
elubs  at  them,  and  hallowing  and  swearing  enough  to  have  frightened  a 
whole  legion  of  imps.  Two  of  the  fowls  lay  dead  in  the  road,  the 
wing  of  another  was  broken,  while  several  limped  as  if  badly  wounded. 
^'Heref  here!  hallo!"  cried  out  the  impetuous  bov,  *' what  are  you 
about,  you  young  scamps?  Stop  firing  stones  at  the  hens!  let  them 
alone,  or  I'll  make  you  t    Stop,  I  say  1  do  you  hear?" 

A  volley  of  oaths  from  the  young  Lawrences  was  the  only  reply,  at 
they  continued  to  hurl  missives  of  all  descriptions  at  the  screaming 
fbwis. 
**  There  I  take  that,  and  that,  and  that !    And  nm»  let  the  hens  alone  t** 


and  the  excited  boys  sent  Btoae  allvr  stone  at  the  little  rogueB*  ^^ 
instantly  turned  upon  their  assailant,  and  hurled  stones,  clubs,  brickbats 
and  wbRtever  they  could  get  hold  of,  at  the  head  of  the  angry  George. 
Fortunately  they  missed  their  aim;  but  one  of  the  largest  of  the  bricke 
went  through  the  window  of  the  room  where  the  Taylors  were  break- 
fasting, with  a  crash  that  brought  all  the  family  to  their  feet,  and  Mr» 
Tavlor  to  the  door,  who  found  his  son  with  his  hands  full  of  atoaesy 
dodging  those  thrown  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

"Here,  sir,  your  boy  has  been  throwing  atones  at  us !"  cried  one  side. 

'*  TheyVe  been  stoning  the  hens  and  have  killed  some  of 'em,  father," 
was  the  cry  on  the  other  side;  "just  look  into  the  road." 

"  'We'll  stone  'em  again,  if  you  don't  keep  'em  to  home !  We  wonl 
bare  'em  over  here  seratohtng  op  oar  garden. 

'^  Then  you'll  get  stoned  yourselves,  that's  all,  you  blackguards!*^ 

**Pooh!  who's  afraid  of  you?  iTou  can't  throwaslooe  straight  an 
inch  from  your  nose  I" 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Tavlor  eould  hush  this  angry  colloquy, 
and  calm  the  tempest  of  excited  reeling  sufficiently  to  get  at  the  retl 
state  of  the  case.  Then  reproving  George  mildly  for  the  .part  he  bad 
acted,  expressing  sorrow  that  his  fowls  had  been  mLtschievous,  he  prom- 
ised to  shut  them  up,  to  prevent  their  committing  farther  depredations; 
though  he  well  knew  the  gardens  were  so  far  advanced,  that  the  fowls 
could  not  injure  them. 

Here  now,  was  the  beginning  of  trouble.  Mr.  Lawrence  justified  his 
boys  in  their  mischief,  and  the  anger  of  George  stirred  up  both  father 
and  sons  to  new  deeds  of  malice.  But  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  when 
Carlo,  the  old  house-dog,  the  playmate  of  the  young  Taylors,  who  was 
almost  as  much  loved  and  carressed  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  child- 
ren, was  seized  with  sudden  sickness,  and  after  a  few  hours  of  violent 
convulsions  the  noble  old  dog  died.  He  had  been  poisoned;  and  though 
no  inquiries  were  instituted,  yet  there  was  no  doubt  who  were  the  per- 
petrators of  the  deed. 

A  series  of  petty  annoyances  followed  this  piece  of  malignity;  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  angry  passage  between  George  and  his  new  neigh* 
bors  was  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven.  Charley,  the  steadiest  pony 
that  ever  was  harnessed,  was  left  one  ni|[ht  in  his  accustomed  pasture^ 
but  was  found  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  mommg,  feeding  on  the  young  com 
in  the  garden.  He  had.  never  been  known  to  jump  or  throw  down  a 
fence,  and  on  looking  for  the  place  by  which  he  obtained  entrance  into 
the  garden,  it  was  found  that  the  fence  had  been  deliberately  taken  down 
for  his  admittanoe.  But  of  this,  as  of  the  other  rogueries,  no  notice 
was  taken. 

A  few  nif^hts  after,  the  clothes  were  left  hanging  upon  the  line,  to  re* 
ceive  the  bleaching  influences  of  the  dew,  but  at  morning  the  line  was 
found  cut  in  several  places,  and  the  snowy  clothes  were  trailing  on  the 
ground,  soiled,  trampled,  and  much  injure.  Several  of  the  fiaest  firuit 
trees  were  rcbbed  of  their  young,  unri|)e  fruit,  panes  of  glass  were 
broken  in  the  bam  windows,  and  in  some  of  the  out-houses,  the  weath- 
ercock was  stoned  down  from  the  bam,  the  gate  of  the  front  yard  was 
unhinged,  and  carried,  no  one  knew  whither,  flower  beds  were  dug  ap 
and  trampled  upon,  vines  cut  and  destroyed,  sticks,  stones  and  filth 
thrown  down  the  well, — and,  in  short,  one  depredation  followed  ao  fast 
on  the  heels  of  another,  that  the  Taylors  were  in  a  constant  state  of  ex- 
citement, and  it  required  all  the  influence  the  parents  could  exert  over 
their  children,  to  prevent  their  flaming  out  into  open  hostilities  against 
their  neigbors. 

Nur  were  these  the  only  annoyances  to  which  they  were  subject. 
There  was  scarcely  a  portable  article  in  or  about  the  house  that  wat 
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Dot,  at  Home  time  or  other,  borrowed  Inr  the  Lawrences,  who,  as  a  rule, 
retained  every  thing  till  it  was  sent  ior,  when  it  wris  returned  soiled, 
broken,  or  otherwise  out  of  order.  Numberless  quarts  of  milk,  dozens 
of  eggs,  pounds  of  pork  and  beef,  butter  and  cheese,  were  purchased 
upon  credit,  and  though  promises  to  pay  were  plentiful  and  always 
ready,  yet  the  riayment  in  money  waa  always,  for  some  ready-coined 
reason,  deferrecl. 

But  under  all  these  provocations  the  patience  of  Mr.  Taylor  held  out 
wonderfully.  No  favor  was  ever  refused  the  troublesome  neighbors,  no 
retajiatory  irieasures  were  ever  taken,  every  cause  of  oflbnce  was  avoid- 
ed, he  had  always  a  kind,  courteous  word  for  them  when  he  met  them, 
and  all  the  civilities  of  life  were  observed  by  him  towards  them,  as 
fninctiliously  as  though  they  had  been  his  best  friends.  The  townspeo- 
ple, who  knew  both  parties,  advised  Mr.  Taylor  to  oon-.plain  of  the 
troublesome  family,  to  prosecute  them,  or  to  take  other  retaliatory 
measures,  and  assured  him  that  <*  the  more  he  bore  with  them,  the  more 
he  would  be  trampled  upon;*'  but  the  good  man  had  a  theory  of  his 
own,  which  he  seemed  determined  to  carry  into  practice,  and  his  usual 
reply  was,  "  wait  a  little,  longer;  they  wdl  stop  their  pranks  bye  and 
bye,»» 

But  an  incident  soon  occurred  which  very  nearly  caused  a  quarrel, 
and  which  tried  even  Mr.  Taylor's  forbearance  and  gentleness,  almost 
beyond  endurance.  Little  Lucy  Taylor  was  the  owner  of  a  pair  of  pet 
doves,  white  as  the  new-fallen  snow,  and  tame  as  the  old  puss  that 
purred  in  the  chimney  corner.  They  were  cherished  with  the  utmost 
tenderness,  were  allowed  in  the  house  like  children,  were  fed  from  the 
hand,  fondled  in  the  bosom,  and  were  nursed  as  carefully  as  infants. 
Harmless  as  they  were  beautiful,  they  were  never  molested  by  the 
neighbors  or  the  passers-by,  who  often  stopped  to  regard  them  with  ad- 
miration. 

As  Lucy  was  going  out  early  one  morning  to  feed  her  little  favorites, 
she  was  met  at  the  door  by  one  of  them,  who  flew  tremblingly,  and  in 
terror  to  her  bosom,  where  it  nestled,  with  a  slight  cry,  for  protection. 
The  little  girl  was  not  long  in  ascertaining  the  cause  of  its  fright,  for  at 
that  yery  instant,  Dick  Lawrence,  half  intoxicated,  hurled  the  other  by 
the  neck  into  the  road,  where  it  fluttered  and  struggled  for  a  few  mo- 
%ients,  and  then  lay  motionless  and  dead.  Lucy  sprang  into  the  road 
in  an  agony,  and  catching  up  her  lifeless  pet,  burst  out  in  violent  grief: 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lawrence!  how  could  you!  my  poor  dove  1  it's  dead!  it's 
dead  I" 

■*  Yes  I  guess  you'll  find  it  is — as  dead  as  a  door  nail;"  was  the  reply 
of  the  brutal  fellow;  *<  and  if  you  don't  want  the  neck  of  the  other  one 
twisted  off  in  the  same  way,  you  had  better  keep  it  to  home." 

"Oh!  dear!  oh!  dear!  my  poor  dove!  How  eou^d  you  kill  it,  Mr* 
Lawrence.^  It  never  did  you,  or  any  body  else  any  harm !"  and  the  lit- 
tle girl  wept  aloud,  while  the  big  tears  rolled  fast  over  her  cheeks. 

"  Well,  look  out  for  the  other  one,  or  I'll  serve  that  in  the  same  way," 
he  harshly  called  out,  as  he  staggered  off  to  the  tavern. 

'Weeping  as  though  her  heart  was  broken,  holding  the  dead  dove  in 
her  hand,  and  hugging  the  livinff  one  to  her  bosom,  which  yet  trembled 
with  fear,  Lucy  walked  mourntully  into  the  house,  where,  laying  both 
the  birds  in  her  mother's  lap,  she  threw  herself  into  her  arms,  and  bury- 
ing her  face  in  her  bosom,  sobbed  piteously.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
mother  sought  to  soothe  her;  the  torrent  of  her  daughter's  grief  would 
not  be  checked,  and  she  allowed  the  child  to  weep  herself  into  calm- 


Fanny  and  the  boys  gathered  round,  and  while  the  former  min|^led 
her  tears  with  her  sister,  the  latter  gave  vent  to  their  .indignation  in  a 
torrent  of  fiery  invective,  that  Mrs.  Taylor  could  not  hush. 
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**  Am  sure  as  I'm  born,  Pd  prosecute  that  fellow,  if  it  cost  me  evciy 
eent  f  was  worth,"  was  the  remark  of  one  boy. 

"Proieeuie  him!"  repeated  the  hot-headed  George,  "IM  Bhoot  him! 
Father's  more  of  a  christian  than  he  ought  to  be,  if  he  stands  that  fel- 
low's nonsense  any  loncer." 

*'  I'm  sure  he's  the  oaddest  man  that  ever  did  live  I"  sobbed  in  little 
Fanny. 

And  even  the  mild,  calm  face  of  Mr.  Taylor  crimsoned  for  a  moment, 
with  indignation,  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair,  as  he  saw  the  dead  dove, 
his  weeping  children,  the  excitement  of  his  boys,  and  listened  to  the 
story  of  their  wrongs.  But  the  angry  flush  died  away  instantly  from  his 
cheek  and  brow,  and  not  till  then  did  he  trust  himself  to  speak;  and 
then  his  language  was  calculated  to  allay  their  grief  and  anger,  to  incite 
them  to  for&a ranee  and  forgiveness,  and  to  induce  them  to  overlook  en- 
tirely the  whole  affair.  And  it  was  finally  agreed  b^  the  whole  family, 
to  pass  over  the  matter  in  silence,  to  forbear  all  mention  of  it  to  any  one, 
and  to  continue  to  treat  the  Lawrences  as  kindly  and  civilly  as  hereto- 
fore. 

This  course  of  proceeding  astonished  Dick  immeasurably.  He  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  it.  He  knew  very  well  what  he  should  have  done« 
had  he  been  in  Mr.  Taylor's  place,  and  he  expected,  at  least,  an  angry 
remonstrance,  if  nothing  more.  But  when  the  whole  affair  seemed 
buried  in  oblivion,  when  one,  two,  three  days  passed  away,  and  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  killing  of  the  dove,  Dick  Lawrence  was  thunder-struck. 
Did  Mr.  Taylor  mean  to  bear  with  him  forever?  Such  forbearance  had 
never  before  been  manifested  towards  him — whv  was  it  now  ?  Did  Mr. 
Taylor  mean  to  pay  him  off  bye  and  bye  "  in  the  lump,"  and  take  ven- 
ffeance  on  him  altogether  for  bis  offending?  Yes,  it  must  be  so;  and 
this  thought  fired  his  breast  with  new  desires  to  injure  him,  while  dis- 
like of  his  neighbor,  whose  unwearied  kindness  and  forbearance  made 
him  feel  so  uncomfortable,  became  stronger  and  stronger. 

He  was  revolving  the  whole  subject  in  his  thoughts  a  few  days  after, 
while  at  work  upon  the  hill  that  overlooked  the  entire  village,  when, 
raising  his  eyes,  and  looking  down  into  that  part  of  the  valley  where 
his  house  stood,  he  beheld  a  sight  that  curdled  his  blood  with  terror,  and 
almost  paralyzied  him  with  fear. 

The  day  before,  he  had  commenced  shingling  the  roof  of  his  barHi 
and  being  obliged  to  leave  the  job  uncompleted  at  night,  he  had  allowed 
the  ladder  to  remain  just  where  it  had  stood  during  the  day,  leaning 
against  the  roof.  *Little  Nelly,  his  only  daughter,  a  child  of  some  three 
years,  and  the  only  being  whom  the  harsh  man  seemed  really  to  love, 
was  playing  about  the  house,  when,  spying  the  ladder,  she  clambered, 
step  by  step,  up  its  rounds,  till  she  reached  the  roof,  when,  agile  and 
light  of  foot  as  a  fairy,  she  made  her  way  up  its  steep  and  slippery  side, 
and  seated  herself  upon  the  little  staging  that  her  father  had  erected  for 
his  convenience  in  shingling.  Her  elevated  position  commanded  an  ex- 
tensive prosfiect,  and  the  little  creature  was  gazin{|  around  in  childish 
wonder,  when  her  father  first  espied  her  from  the  hill,  where  he  was  at 
work.  A  cold  sweat  instantly  suffused  his  whole  person,  a  dimness 
leathered  in  his  eyes,  his  teeth  chattered,  his  knees  smote  together,  and 
it  was  some  minutest  before  he  could  rally  himself  sufficiently  to  deter- 
mine what  to  do. 

His  first  thought  was  to  run  to  her  rescue;  and,  dropping  the  tools 
with  which  he  was  working,  he  started — but  alas  I  a  straight  road  from 
the  hill  across  to  his  homene  could  not  take,  for  a  bridgeless  strcMn,  a 
river  of  some  width  lay  between  them,  and  he  was  no  swimmer;  and 
by  the  public  road,  it  was  more  than  half  a  mile  to  his  dwelling,  and  be- 
fore he  could  travel  that  distance,  his  only  daughter,  his  darling  child, 
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the  sole  object  of  his  love,  might  be  precipitated  to  the  earth,  bruieed, 
iDttDgledy  ahapeleaa  and  liteleas.  Aad  the  father  groaned  aloud  at  the 
thought.  But  something  must  be  dooe,  and  with  his  eyes  straining  in  a 
burnio^j  agonizing  gaze,  upon  the  tiny  form  upon  the  barn,  be  com- 
meocea  the  descent  of  the  hill,  as  though  life  indeed  depended  upon  his 
speed. 

But  other  eyes  than  those  of  Dick  Lawrence  were  upon  Nelly  and  her 
perilous  situation.  The  child's  mother  had  gone  to  the  door  to  gather  a 
naudful  of  fuel,  and  missing  the  little  prattler,  had  looked  around  for 
her,  when  to  her  horror  she  saw  her  where  we  hiive  described  her.  A 
piercing  shriek,  wrung  from  her  by  her  agony,  which  luckily,  did  not 
reach  the  ears  or  attract  the  notice  of  Nelly,  was  borne  to  the  hearing 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  both  of  whom  hastened  to  the  spot.  The 
half  frantic  mother  would  have  climbed  the  ladder  for  her  child,  or 
called  tp  her  to  come  down,  but  Mr.  Taylor  knew  the  folly  and  fatal 
consequences  of  such  a  course;  so,  at  his  request,  Airs.  Taylor  drew  the 
distracted  woman  into  the  house,  and  sought  to  soothe  her,  wbi  e  Mr. 
Taylor  set  about  devising  means  to  rescue  the  child.  He  feared  to  with- 
draw her  attention  from  the  objects  at  which  she  was  gazing,  for  he 
thoueht  as  soon  as  she  realized  her  situation,  and  saw  to  what  a  giddy 
height  she  had  attained,  she  would  become  alarmed,  and  attempt  to  de- 
aceodj^which  would  prove  sure  destruction. 

So  calling  to  George,  who  was  hoeing  in  the  garden,  he  bade  him 
throw  stones  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  roof,  hoping  the  noise  would 
attract  the  child's  attention  in  that  direction.  The  plan  succeeded.  As 
the  first  stone  bounded  against  the  roof,  and  rattled  down  its  side,  Nelly 
started,  and  withdrawing  her  gaze  from  the  boats  that  were  coming  up 
the  river,  she  turned  round  in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  and  looked  up 
ioquiriogly  to  the  ridge-pole  of  the  barn.  Another  and  another  stone 
came  beating  upon  the  roof,  and  rolling  and  tumbling  down  thence  to 
the  ground,  and  the  fearless  child  turned  round,  and  seemed  about  to 
clamber  farther  up  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Then  Mr.  Taylor,  seizing 
the  opportunity,  ran  up  the  ladder  to  the  roof,  and  cautiously  and  still, 
advanced  a  step  till  within  reach  of  the  little  truant,  when  takmg  her 
gently  in  his  arms,  and  descending  carefully,  ho  carried  her  to  her  half- 
dead  mother,  and  laid  her  in  her  lK)6om. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  describe  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  the  poor 
woman,  as  she  held  her  little  one  again  in  her  arms.  She  kissed  little 
Nelly  first  on  one  cheek,  then  on  the  other,  wept  on  Mrs.  Taylor's 
shoulder,  lihook  Mr.  Taylor  by  the  hand,  and  tried  to  find  language  for 
her  emotion,  but  could  not  for  the  choking  tears,  and  the  convulsive 
sobs  that  heaved  her  bosom. 

In  the  midst  of  the  joyful  excitement,  the  gate  opened,  and  hurriedly, 
and  oat  of  breath,  with  a  face  of  ehastiy  whiteness,  of  almost  deathly 
pallor,  Dick  Lawrence  entered.  Staggering  like  one  ready  to  fall,  he 
nwde  his  way  into  the  house,  and  catching  Mr.  Taylor's  arm,  he  clutch- 
ed it  convulsively.  ^*  Mr.  Taylor  1  Mr.  Taylor  I"  was  all  he  could  ar- 
ticulate, and  then  he  writhed  and  groaned  like  one  in  mortal  agony. 

Ail  were  alarroet',  Mrs.  Lawrence  sprang  up  for  camphor,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor led  the  pallid  fellow  to  the  door,  and  seated  him  iu  a  chair,  while 
Mrs.  Taylor  began  to  chafe  his  temples  and  hands.  But  he  pushed  all 
aside  save  Mr.  Tavlor,  to  whom  he  clung  convulsively. 

"  Mr.  Taylor,"  he  gasped  in  broken  sentences,  *<  you've  a'most  killed 
me.  You've  saved  the  life  of  that  child,  and  there  isn't  another  man  in 
the  world  I've  abused  as  I  have  you.  You've  broke  me  all  down,  and  I 
havenU  the  spunk  ot  a  baby."  And  he  wept  like  a  child,  wiping  away 
the  big  tears  with  his  rough  coat  sleeve,  and  sobbing  almost  hysteri- 
cally. 

«•  ••  VOL.  I.  MO.  V.  —  o.  f.  toIm  ni.  iro.  zl.  19 
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Mr.  Taylor  began  to  comprehend  the  canse  of  this  unwonted  emo- 
tion, and  taking  Dick  by  the  hand,  he  bade  him  be  calm,  assuring  bira 
of  his  happiness  in  being  the  savior  of  the  child. 

But  the  father's  heart  was  full,  and  running  over.  "  To  think  yev 
should  have  done  it,  that  I  and  my  l)oys  have  treated  so,  that's  what 
plagues  me  I  I  feel  bad  about  it.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Taylor,  1  haven't 
used  you  well,  and  I  knew  it  all  along." 

"  Well,  well,  never  mind  the  past,  friend  Lawrence,"  kindly  replied 
Mr.  TayFor,  "  let  byegones  be  byegones;  and  hereafter,  let  us  live  in 
neighborly  love  and  kindness  with  one  another — won't  that  be  the  best 
way  ?" 

*<  Yes,  yes,  neighbor  Taylor,  that  we  will.  I've  never  behaved  right 
towards  you  since  we  came  here  to  live,  and  I've  allowed  the  'loys  to  ht 
ugly.  But  I've  been  used  to  dealing  with  different  sorts  of  folks  from 
whi|^  you  are.  I  should  have  been  a  better  man,  if  I'd  alw^ays  been 
treated  as  you  treat  me.  But  oh,  sir,  the  thought  of  how  I've  used 
you  breaks  me  all  down."    And  he  began  to  weep  afresh. 

it  was  some  time  before  this  ebullition  of  feeling  was  checked,  and 
Iiefore  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  went  to  their  own  home.  But  the  tronblcs 
of  the  Taylors  were  now  ended.  The  very  next  morning  Dick  came  to 
Mr.  Taylor,  and  offered  his  services  if  he  wished  to  hire  a  man  to  work 
for  him;  and  work  was  immediately  given  him,  and  permanent  employ- 
ment promised,  if  he  refrained  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

A  few  weeks  more,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  seemed  now  to  possess  un- 
bounded influence  over  the  untutored  family,  obtained  the  signatures  of 
all  the  household  to  the  temperance  pledge,  got  the  jiromise  of  the  boys 
to  attend  regularly  the  district  school,  hired  a  pew  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Lawrences,  who  became  regular  attendants  upon  religious  wor- 
ship on  the  Sabbath,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  the  owner  of  the 
house  tenanted  by  them  to  put  upon  it  thorough  repairs.  It  was  evident 
that  there  was  a  change  for  the  better,  in  the  moral  and  temporal  condi- 
tion of  the  family,  so  long  outcast,  and  the  townspeople  began  to  accord  to 
them  the  respect  and  civil  attentions  their  improved  circumstances  de- 
manded. 

While  many  wondered  at  the  change,  and  affected  not  to  understand 
it,  Dick  was  always  ready  with  an  explanation.  *'  Why  you  see,"  he 
would  say,  "  the  rest  of  you  preached  up  what  the  gooil  book  says. 
*  Overcome  evil  vfith  good,*  but  Mr.  Taylor  practised  it — and  I'm  a 
better  man,  as  the  consequence." 


Tkub  Riches. — A  gentleman  one  day  took  an  acquaintance  of  bis 
upon  the  top  of  his  house  to  show  him  the  extent  of  his  possessions. 
Waving  his  hand  about,  *'  There,"  said  he,  <*  that  is  my  estate."  Then 
pointing  to  a  great  distance  on  one  side,  "  Do  you  see  that  farm?" 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  that  is  mine  I" 

Pointing  again  to  the  other  side — '*  Do  you  see  that  house?" 

"  Yes." 

"  That  also  belongs  to  roe." 

"  Then  said  his  friend — "  Do  you  see  that  little  village  out  yonder:" 

»*  Yes." 

«  Well,  there  is  a  poor  vfoman  in  that  village,  who  can  say  more  than 
all  this." 

"  What  can  she  say?" 

'<  Why,  she  can  say,  Chriit  is  mine  P* 

He  looked  confounded,  and  said  no  more. 


(OBiaiVAL.) 

ARTICLE  LXXYIII. 
The  I*aw  df  the  Lord  and  Pahlio  Opinion. 

BT   RKV.   DAT   K.   LES. 

JsniMiAH  and  Paul  declare  the  Lord  to  have  said : — "  I  will  put  my 
laws  into  their  minds,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts;  and  I  will  be  their 
God  and  they  shall  be  my  people."    These  words  constitute  a  predic- 
tion and  a  promise,  at  once  gracious  and  sublime,  as  any  that  ever  relat* 
•d  to^  the  welfare  of  men.    The  Prophet  and  Apostle  both  were  dis- 
coursing of  the  old  and  new  disnensations,  and  showing  how  eminently 
the  latter  excels  the  former.    The  dispensation  of  written  laws,  given 
the  Jews  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  dispensation  of  moral  principles  given 
all  people  from  Mount  Sion.    The  dispensations  of  Moses  and  Christ. 
The  purpose  of  the  one  and  the  other  was^  the  promulgation  of  God's 
laws  and  the  enforcement  of  his  commandments.    The  one  was  the  in- 
cipient disclosure  of  first  principles,  of  which  the  other  is  the  fulfilment 
and  perfection.    The  desigu  of  both  was  the  inculcation  of  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man.    The  first  was  given  to  an  ignorant,  semi-barbarian  in 
the  infancy  of  our  race.     It  was  given  in  written  statutes  with  imposing 
rites  and  ceremonies.    The  people  were  not  prepared  for  government 
more  exalted  or  spiritual.    Toey  could  not  appreciate  vital  principles 
and  maintain  a  just  public  opinion.    The  best  government  for  them  was 
one  appealing  more  to  the  senses  and  influencing  their  hopes  and  appre- 
hensions.    This  government  was  given  them  in  written,  legal  statutes 
and  enforced  with  an  awful  solemnity  of  which  the  thunders  of  Sinai 
were  a  svmbol.    This  government  was  to  retain  its  sanctions  to  the  day 
of  the  Messiah,  and  alter  that  period,  people  were  to  be  governed  by 
written  laws  of  a  similar  kind  antil  society  rose  to  a  perfection  in  which 
they  could  understand  the  laws  of  the  new  dispensation  and  live  without 
fear  in  its  more  excellent  commands.     But  a  time  was  purposed,  we  be- 
lieve, when  all  written  laws  and  afl  human  government  shall  be  done 
away,  and  the  law  of  the  Lord  be  written  in  men's  minds  and  hearts, 
and  from  this  arise  a  just  Public  Opinion  which  shall  govern  the  world 
in  love,  liberty  and  peace. 

That  time  is  predicted  in  the  scripture  we  have  cited.  And  as  far  as 
christian  men  and  women  are  made  perfect  in  Christianity,  this  great 
prediction  is  fulfilled  in  them.  They  are  animated'with  a  sentiment, 
they  are  swayed  by  principles  and  exemplify  a  Public  Opinion  which  is 
above  all  written  laws,  and  act  the  right  and  noble  without  regard  to  the 
reward  or  penalty  of  written  statutes.  In  the  primitive  christian  church 
the  promise  was  fulfilled.  In  the  advancement  of  society  toward  per- 
fection and  of  nations  toward  equality,  intelligence  and  freedom,  the 
law  of  the  Lord  shines  more  and  more  perceptibly  from  men's  hearts 
and  minds,  and  written  statutes  and  conventional  rules  of  states  and  na- 
tiotis  are  less  needed  and  regarded.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  more  per- 
fect than  the. statutes  of  unenlightened  men;  more  happy  in  its  itiflu* 
ence,  more  to  be  obeyed  and  practised.  The  law  of  the  Lord  will  reform 
Public  Opinion,  and  fulfil  a  ^ood  time  coming  when  every  man  will  be 
his  own  president,  judge,  mmister,  counsellor;  when  the  reign  of  heav- 
en shall  be  victorious  on  earth,  when  the  wide  world  of  men  shall  love 
and  serve  each  other,  and  Public  Opinion  constitute  a  law  universally 
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obeyed  as  the  will  of  God  in  hearen.  This  I  gladly  anticipate.  Tbe 
law  of  the  Lord  gains  sway  on  earth,  and  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
%ver9  where  advancing  to  its  spirit  and  perfection.  The  law  of  the 
Lord  does  dot  require  us  to  be  aisobedient  to  the  spirit  of  just  human 
laws  and  good  human  government;  it  does  not,  I  believe,  require  a  cit- 
izen of  New  England  to  be  disloyal  to  his  government,  or  disobedient  to 
those  written  statutes  which  regulate  the  society  of  New  Encland.  But 
it  does  require  him  to  be  a  man  before  an  American;  to  be  just  and 
christian  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  Christianity,  not  because  some  writ- 
ten law  demands  it.  The  law  of  the  Lord  would  have  right  and  liber^ 
prevail  without  regard  to  rewards  or  penalties,  because,  of  every  good, 
they  are  most  to  be  desired  ^  because  Wrong  is  its  own  penalty  and  right 
its  own  reward. 

The  law  of  Light  m  a  law  of  the  Lordy  and  he  is  Writing  that  law  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people.  By  this  phrase,  I  mean  the  prog- 
ress  of  man  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  in  education,  science,  letters,  in- 
ventions. Truth  is  liffbt,  and  it  shines  as  the  sun  of  the  moral  world. 
Education  is  light,  and  all  rich  discoveries,  all  good  inventions  are  but 
beams  of  light  from  the  sun  of  the  moral  universe.  Progress  in  truth, 
science  and  Christianity,  is  obedience  to  the  law  of  light,  and  how  that 
progress  abounds  in  the  age  before  us.  We  may  say  to  the  world  as 
the  prophet  said  to  Zion — "  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee!"  We  may  read  the  report  of 
missionaries  and  travellers  who  have  visited  lands  of  the  distant  gentile, 
and  they  will  tell  us  that  even  the  pagan  world  has  awakened  to  that 
progress,  and  that  old  idolatries  are  being  outgrown  and  abandoned. 
The  spirit  of  the  great  Illumination  is  more  and  more  felt  in  the  heathen 
world,  and  even  where  idolatries  remain,  the  worship  is  more  exalted, 
for  a  more  benignant  Deity  is  conceived  to  rule  the  nations  and  stand 
behind  the  symlx>l  of  the  idol. 

And  in  Christian  nations,  how  great  is  the  advancement  of  the  pemle 
in  this  law  of  light  I  Not  a  paper  or  magazine  comes  to  us  from  Eu- 
rope without  bringing  intelligence  of  this  advancement.  The  people  of 
England,  France,  Scotland  and  Italy,  are  organizing  themselves  into  as- 
sociations, co-operative  leagues,  banded  brotherhoods,  to  help  one  an- 
other and  obtain  more  light  and  blessing. 

The  masses  of  the  people  in  all  lands  of  Europe  and  America  seem 
advancing  in  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  discovering  and  banishing 
many  old  errors  that  are  outgrown.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  written  in 
more  and  more  hearts,  and  they  rise  to  correcter  judgments,  and  follow 
nobler  impulses,  and  standing  above  statute  laws  the^  are  doing  the 
right  and  following  the  iust  and  noble  from  the  love  of  right  and  justice. 

The  law  of  Love  u  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  he  is  writing  that  law  in 
the  hearts  of  his  people.  The  law  of  Love  sends  forth  charity,  benev- 
olence, brotherhood.  And  far  as  we  are  from  perfection,  we  believe 
there  never  was  a  time  when  so  many  loved  their  neighbors  and  breth- 
ren. Never  a  time  when  so  much  wealth  was  expended  on  benevolent 
objects.  When  so  many  nations  regarded  each  other  with  feelings  so 
near  christian.  It  is  but  to-day  that  we  are  informed  of  a  world's  con- 
vention at  Brussels  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  Publie 
Opinion  of  the  world  in  favor  of  substituting  some  other  mode  of  set- 
tling national  differences  than  an  appeal  to  brutal  power. 

And  were  not  England  and  America  saved  from  a  war  of  late,  by  the 
kindly  prayers,  and  exertions  of  men  and  women  on  both  shores,  rn 
whose  minds  the  law  of  Love  had  been  written.  This  spirit  of  the  age 
has  not  been  produced  by  human  agency  alone.  It  is  visible  to  our  eyes 
that  the  Lord  is  ot  work  by  direct  powers  and  influences,  to  impress 
His  own  spirit  on  the  hearts  of  His  children.    That  he  has  visited  His 
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people  ID  thew  days  and  imprinted  their  minds  with  His  law  or  Love 
that  the  reign  of  evil  may  be  more  speedilv  terminated.  Public  Opioiofi 
breathes  more  and  more  of  this  spirit.  The  law  of  Love  is  fast  estab- 
lishing a  Public  Opinion  which  stands  above  all  mere  haman  codes  and 
charters.  That  Public  Opinion  is  demanding  more  for  the  brotherhood 
and  less  for  their  rulers.  More  for  the  common  people  and  less  for 
princes  and  presidents.  That  Public  Opinion  is  becinoing  to  rule  the 
world.  And  how  must  the  people  rejoice  as  it  breatnes  more  and  more 
of  the  spirit  of  God !  The  monarchy  of  England  is  doubtless  as  pow- 
erful, if  not  so  despotic*  as  any  government  on  earth.  The  government 
laws  of  England  have  been  as  deeply  reverenced  as  the  laws  of  any  na- 
tion* And  yet,  such  has  been  the  progress  of  the  people  of  England  in 
light  and  love  of  brotherhood,  that  the  privileged  few  have  expressed 
alarm  for  the  consequences,  and  a  late  Prime  Minister*  of  that  realm, 
|ave  up  that  lofty  office  in  obedience  to  the  people,  declaring  that  Pub- 
lic Opinion  ruled  England.  Public  Opinion  is  rising  above  her  laws. 
Public  Opinion  is  beginning  to  divide  thefiingdom  and  sway  the  sceptre 
with  Victoria. 

The  law  of  Liberiy  is  a  lata  of.  the  Lord,  and,  as  by  the  pen  of  a  le- 
gion of  angels  be  is  writing  that  law  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  As  if 
to  bring  speedily  the  Jubilee  of  nations,  he  is  establishing  the  world 
over  a  progress  in  Public  Opinion,  which  repudiates  one  after  another, 
the  statute  la%vs  of  bondage  and  multiplies  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
free.  That  law  of  Liberty,  written  in  the  hearts  of  our  fathers  and 
forming  a  Public  Opinion  more  lofty  and  miKhty  than  the  laws  of  men 
that  ruled  them,  impelled  those  heroes  on  to  the  Ki^at  war  of  liberty, 
and  achieved  for  this  land  such  immunities  of  freedom  as  rendered 
America  the  model  Republic,  the  home  of  highest  christian  principles, 
a  refu||e  for  philanthropy,  a  garden  blossoming;  white  with  blessings 
in  the  light  of  the  star  of  Empire.  Public  Opinion  made  America  the 
model  Republic.  Public  Opinion  sits  now  above  her  laws,  the  mighty 
genius  of  our  land,  in  her  progress  sustainini{  statutes  that  are  noblest, 
repudiating  rules  that  the  people  have  outgrown,  demanding  in  louder 
and  louder  tones  the  truest  liberty  oi  the  largest  number,  striking  off 
the  bondman's  fetters,  carry  ing  comfort  and  relief  to  prisons,  demanding 
freedom  of  speech,  calling  for  christian  deeds  instead  of  professions, 
exteniling  the  sphere  of  the  Pulpit  and  Church,  erecting  asylums  for 
the  unfortunate,  winning  from  the  rich  the  noblest  charities,  increasing 
reverence  for  human  nature,  and  sending  abroad  to  other  nations  a 
spirit  of  power  ami  freedom  which  will  brin^  all  the  nations,  at  last  to 
the  liberty  promised  in  (he  word  and  spirit  ot  Christianity. 

The  law  of  Light,  diffusing  knowledge,  prepares  the  Public  mind  for 
the  law  of  Love.  The  law  of  Love,  by  banishing  hatred,  rendering 
war  unpopular,  demolishing  walls  that  have  divided  nations  and  neigh-^ 
bors,  and  promoting  benevolence,  prepares  Public  Opinion  for  the  law 
of  Liberty;  and  the  law  of  Liberty  enforces  its  commands  and  roaio^ 
taiqp  its  peerless  majesty  in  the  ratio  that  more  and  more  of  the  large, 
warm  hearts  of  the  million  have  bounded  with  its  pulses,  progressed  In 
its  spirit  and  rejoiced  in  its  spreading  victories.  As  Christianity  extends 
its  swav,  and  exemplifies  more  and  more  of  its  practical  faith  and  bless* 
ing,  alithese  laws  of  the  Lord  are  promulaated,  and  elevate  Public 
Opinion  toward  a  standard  of  perfection.  They  are  mightier  than  our 
mightiest  sins  and  errors.  Foremost  and  pre-eminently  they  must  rule 
our  great  Republic,  advancing  Public  Opinion  at  last  to  a  perfection  un- 
paraTlelled  beneath  the  heavens. 
And  men  are  given  an  agency  in  the  establishment  of  those  laWs. 

*  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
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The  people  of  America  are  eommittiooed  of  the  Lord  to  aeoefC  them 
and  write  them  in  other  hearts,  that  Public  Opinion  may  riae  to  its  per- 
fection and  the  reiffn  of  heaven  begin  on  our  shore.  As  Public  Opinion 
advances,  the  exoellency  of  laws  must  rise.  As  Public  Opinion  decides, 
either  right  or  wrong  will  bear  sway.  To  Public  Opinion  the  Pulpit 
and  Lyceum  must  speak.  To  Public  Opinion  the  reformer  and  philan- 
thropist appeal.  As  Public  Opinion  reforms,  the  wrongs  of  our  land 
will  disappear.  Make  Public  Opinion  declare  it,  and  the  liquor  dealer 
wHl  be  shamed  from  his  evil  trade.  Let  Public  0))inion  say  it  must  be 
so,  and  the  mechanic,  seamstress  and  0|)erative  will  receive  iuater  re* 
wards  for  their  labor,  and  all  industrial  interests  will  rise  and  floarish. 
Have  Public  Opinion  frown  with  a  hearty  indignation  and  slaves  will  be 
set  at  liberty  and  the  old  bloody  gallows  go  down,  and  prisoners  bs 
treated  as  human  beings.  Give  Public  Opinion  the  laws  of  the  land 
written  in  men's  hearts,  and  universal  Christianity  will  be  the  religion  of 
the  world  and  christians  will  love  and  serve  each  other.  Let  us  then 
go  out  on  the  mighty  mission !  *  Let  the  laws  of  the  Lord  be  written  ia 
every  heart  and  mind,  and  a  pure  Public  Opinion  will  preside  at  last  the 
empress  of  the  world,  "  and  they  shall  teach  no  more,  every  man  bis 
neiehbor,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord,  for  ail 
shall  know  him  from  the  least  to  the  greatest." 


Origin  of  Great  Men* 

Columbus  was  the  son  of  a  weaver  and  a  weaver  himself. 

Rabelias  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary. 

Claude  Loraine  was  bred  of  a  pastry  cook. 

Molier  was  the  son  of  a  tapestry  maker. 

Cervantes  was  a  common  soldier. 

Homer  was  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer. 

Demosthenes  was  the  son  of  a  cutler. 

Terence  was  a  slave. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  the  son  of  a  brewer. 

John  Howard  was  an  apprentice  to  a  grocer. 

Franklin  was  a  journeyman  printer,  son  of  a  tallow  chandler  and 
soap  boiler. 

Jjr,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  the  son  of  a  linen  draper. 

Daniel  Defoe  was  a  hosier,  and  son  of  a  butcher. 

Whitefield  was  the  son  of  an  Inn-keener  at  Gloucester. 

Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  rear  admiral  or  England,  was  an  apprentice  to 
a  shoemaker  and  afterwards  a  cabin  boy. 

Bishop  Prideau  worked  in  the  kitchen  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  was  the  son  of  a  butcher. 

Ferguson  was  a  shepherd.  * 

Dean  Tucker  was  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer  in  Cardiganshire,  and 
performed  his  journeys  to  Oxford  on  foot. 

Edmund  Halley  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  at  Ashleh  de  la  Zoncfa. 

Lucian  was  the  son  of  a  maker  of  statnary. 

Virgil  was  the  son  of  a  porter. 

Horace  was  the  son  of  a  shopkeepdt-. 

Shakespeare  was  the  son  of  a  wool  stapler. 

Milton  was  the  son  of  a  money  scrivener. 

Pope  was  the  son  of  a  merchant. 

Robert  Burns  was  the  son  of  a  ploughman  in  Aryshtre. 
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1  A  L  L  E  C  K  . 


Mr.  Hallick,  tha  fiftad  ■nifaor  oT 
Alawick  Cutis,  Marco  Bomaria,  Fuoy, 
*Dd  a  bundred  olh^r  geoia  of  |H>eir^, 
waa  bom  at  GniirDrd.  ia  Connecticiit.  in 
Ai^foal,  1795.  Ia  hii  eiahlaeDlh  raar 
ha  remoTcd  10  tbe  city  of  New  York, 
wbara  h«  haa  aince  raided.  It  ii  laid 
ihat  ha  eTiaced  ■  tuta  for  poetir,  and 
WTBte  Teraea  at  an  early  peiiod;  bat. the 
oldaat  of  hii  eBnaiona  ura  Ihoie  nikder 
ihg  aipiBlnrei  of  "Cioaker,"  and  of 
"Cmakar  ft,  Co.,"  pnbllihed  in  the  N. 
Y.  Evenisf  Fott,  in  1819.  In  the  pro- 
docfton  of  tbeu  pleaaam  utirea  he  nu 
aaoocialed  with  Dr.  Drake,  the  snlhor  of 
ihe  "Ca'pril  Fay,"  a  man  of  brilliant 
wit  and  delicate  fancy,  with  whom  ha 
waa  kmg  intimate.  Draka  died  in  1829, 
and  bis  friand  aeon  oHer  wrote  for  the 
N.  Y.  Review,  then  edited  by  Bryant, 
lh«  lines  to  hU  memory,  which  we  here 
apppend.  Halleck  haa  generally  be 
angagsd  ia  commercial  psranita.  I 
wMOBcain  "the  cotton  trvde,  and  ■ 
priine;"  bat  hasfor  lOTeral  veen  be 
the  principal  npeiinlendant  of  theaifB: 
of  the  great  capiulial,  the  late  Mr.  Aa- 


OH  rmi  oiATU  or 

JOSEPH  RODMAM  DBAKE. 

"  Tkt  /no*  Mijini, 
Id  MHi  U'hoMt  luarti  art  dry  at  niKMif  I*  dui 
— WoinewoaTB. 


flam  lo  (*«  MKtltl. 


I  of  mr  b. 


Ukeihbw.aieUldln 


And  feeJ  I  cudd 


ARTICLE  LXXIX. 
SELECT  POEMS. 

BT   RET.    8.    G.    BULFIKCH. 

ST.  PETER  IN  PRISON. 

BY  KBBLB. 


▲■0  when  Herod  would  haire  brought  bini  forth,  the  siime  nighl  Peter  wns  nleetptag  betWMt 
two  ■oldien,  bound  with  two  cbaini }  «nd  the  keepers  before  the  door  kept  the  priMB. 


▲ou  Kil.  6 


Thou  thrice  denied,  yet  thrice  lielov^d. 
Watch  by  thine  own  forgiven  friend  ; 

In  Bharpeat  perils  fiiithfal  provM 
Let  his  soul  loYe  thee  to  the  end. 

The  prayer  is  heard— else  why  so  deep 
His  slumber  on  the  eve  of  death .' 

And  wherefore  smiles  he  in  his  sleep, 
As  one  who  drew  celestial  breath  f 

He  loTes  and  Is  heloTed  again — 
Can  his  soul  choose  but  oe  at  reat  f 

Sorrow  hath  fled  away,  and  pain 
Barea  not  inyade  the  goaraed  nest. 

He  loves  and  weeps—but  more  than  tears 
Have  seal*d  thy  welcome  and  his  lore — 

One  look  Utcs  in  him,  and  endears 
Crosses  and  wrongs  where'er  he  rove. 


That  gracious,  chiding  look.  Thy  call 
To  winliim  to  himself  and  Thee, 

Sweetening  the  sorrow  of  his  fall 
Which  else  were  rued  too  bitterly. 

Even  through  the  Tell  of  sleep  it  shines, 
The  memory  of  that  kindly  glance ; 

Hie  Angel,  watching  by,  difines 
And  spares  awhile  his  blissful  trance. 

Or  haply  to  his  native  lake 
Bis  vision  waAs  him  back  to  talk 

With  Jeans,  ere  his  flight  to  take. 
As  in  that  solemn  evening  walk. 

Bla  dream  is  changed— the  Tyrant's  voice 
Call  to  that  last  of  glorious  deeds— 

But  as  he  rises  to  r^oire 
Not  Herod  but  an  ingel  leads. 

He  dreams  he  sees  a  lamp  flash  bright, 
Glancing  around  his  prison  room, — 

But  'tis  a  gleam  of  heavenly  light 
That  flils  up  all  the  ample  gloom. 

The  flame,  that  in  a  fow  short  year* 
Deep  through  the  chambers  of  the  desd, 

Shall  pierce  and  dry  the  fount  of  tears, 
la  wBTlng  o'er  his  dungeon  bed. 
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Toaeh'd,  he  opic«rl«— hta  chains  irabifld^ 

Throuf h  darkaome  rault,  up  many  atair, 
Hk  diuy,  doobting  fbotatepa  wind 

To  freedom  and  cool  moonlight  air. 

Then  all  himaelf,  all  Joy  and  cnhn. 

Though  for  a  whiter  nia  hand  forego, 
Jnat  aa  it  touched,  Ihe  martyr*t  palm,  * 

He  tttrns  him  to  hia  taak  below; 

The  pastoral  staff,  the  keys  ol  heaven, 

To  wield  awhile  in  grey-hair*d  might, 
Then  fh>m  hia  crosa  to  apring  forglVen, 

And  follow  Jesus  out  of  si^t. 


LAY  OF  THE  IMPRISONED  HUNTSMAN. 


■y  SCOTT. 

Mt  iiawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood, 
My  idle  greyhoand  loathes  his  food, 
My  horse  is  weary  of  hia  stall. 
And  I  am  sick  of  captive  thrall. 
I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been, 
Ilunitng  the  hart  in  forest  green, 
With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  five, 
For  that's  the  life  is  meet  fur  me. 

I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time 
From  yon  dull  ateeple's  drowsy  cUme, 
Or  mark  it,  as  the  sunbeams  crawl, 
Inch  after  inch,  along  the  wall. 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring. 
The  sable  rook  my  Teapers  sing  ; 
These  towers,  though  a  king'a  they  be, 
Have  not  a  hall  of  Joy  for  me. 

No  more  at  dawning  mom  I  rise. 
And  sun  nivself  in  Ellen*s  eyes. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew; 
A  bliiheaoroe  welcome  blidiely  meet, 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet, 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee, — 
That  life  la  Inet  to  love  and  me ! 


Ambcdotbb. — A  prisoner  beinnf  brousbt  up  at  a  London  police  office, 
the  following  dialogue  pawed  between  nim  and  the  magistrate: — 

"  How  do  you  live?" 

"  Pretty  well,  air,  generally  a  little  beef  and  pudding  for  dinner," 

«  I  mean,  sir,  bow  do  you  get  your  bread  ?" 

'^  I  beg  your  worship's  pardon;  sometimes  at  the  baker's  and  some- 
tknes  at  the  chandler's  shop." 

<*  Yod  may  be  as  witty  as  you  please,  sir;  but  I  want  to  know  how 
you  live,  and  therefore  ask  you  how  do  you  do?" 

*'  Tolerable  well,  I  thank  you,  sir,  I  hope  your  worship  is  well  also." 

A  Greek  maid  bein^  asked  what  fortune  she  would  bring  her  husband, 
answered,  *'  I  will  bring  him  what  is  more  valuable  than  any  treasure — 
a  heart  unspotted,  and  virtue  without  a  stain,  which  is  all  that  descended 
to  me  from  my  parents." 


ARTICLE  LXXX. 
Female  Fenitenlaiies. 

BT    TBK    EDITOR, 

1.  A  Short  Aetouni  of  the  London  Magdalene  Hospital.  London.  1846. 
f  .  De  la  Proititution  dans  la  ViUe  de  Pans.    Par  A.  J.  B.  Parent-Dn- 
chatelet  Deuxieme  Edition.    Paris.    1837. 

It  18  time  that  we  broke  through  that  spurious  modesty  that  saffers 
certain  fearful  forms  of  vice  to  erow  to  a  rank  luxuriance  rather  than 
even  hint  at  their  existence.  We  allude  to  the  hesitancy  in  exposing 
the  peculiar  sins  of  woman.  Treatises  on  this  topic,  often  written  with 
the  purest  intentions,  are  thrown  aside,  while  novels  and  romances  are 
suffered  to  lay  upon  our  drawing-rooni  tables,  which  exhibit  a  laxity  of 
principle  that  is  indeed  shocking  to  contemplate.  Our  daughters  every 
where  are  met  with  these  works  which  exhibit  vice  in  such  colors  that 
the  most  wary  are  deceived. 

We  are  hunting  out  the  causes  of  many  immoralities,  but  how  little  is 
done  for  the  unchaste  female!  Whoever  touches  the  subject  is  told  that 
^  it  is  a  difficult  question  to  meddle  with — an  exceedingly  awk wani  sub- 
ject— we  must  let  it  alone  we  suppose — it  is  very  dreadful  to  be  sure— 
but  there  will  be  always  abandoned  women,  and  they  are  a  class  it 
really  soils  one's  imagination  to  meddle  with.'  And  so  the  wandering 
soul  is  suffered  to  drift  away.  How  different  the  case  with  the  young 
thief !  He  is  caught  and  placed  m  a  cell.  In  time  he  is  released,  and 
perhaps  regains  his  character.  But  to  the  erring  girl  the  door  is  closed. 
How  different  with  the  other  seXy  even  when  guilty  of  this  identical  sin! 
His  deeds,  foul  and  dark  as  they  are,  are  often  unknown.  Wonoan  is 
the  greatest  sufferer  by  the  loss  of  her  purity;  so,  of  course,  is  thrown 
on  her  the  greater  responsibility  in  resisting  temptation.  But  is  she  to 
,  suffer  without  hope?  We  forget  the  Saviour's  treatment  of  fallen  wo- 
men. By  condemning  the  harshness  of  the  Jewish  Church  towards  this 
class  of  sinners  by  his  own  personal  tenderness  towards  more  than  one 
who  had  fallen  from  virtue's  path,  He  seems,  in  tones  the  most  distinct, 
to  commend  these  erring  members  to  the  Christian  Church.  Has  that 
Church  followed  the  example  of  her  Head?  It  is  said  by  statisticians 
that  three  or  four  years,  at  most  seven,  terminates  the  career  of  such  a 
life!  Late  hours,  wet,  cold,  intoxication  to  drown  thoughts,  ill  usage, 
diseaae,  break  down  the  frail  tenement  of  flesh  and  blood.  Sin  is  a 
hard  taskmaster.  Can  the  Church  waive  aside  this  work  as  out  of  her 
department? 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  for  unfortunate  females.  But  how 
small,  comnared  with  the  evil !  Our  measures  are  puny,  stunted,  and 
dwarfish.  What  is  the  State  doing?  What  the  Church?  Private  gen- 
erosity often  does  n:ore  than  both.  Sometimes  the  institutions  them- 
selves do  more  than  all  combined.  The  London  Female  Penitentiary, 
the  largest  in  the  city,  did  work  to  the  amount  of  11842.,  while  the  sub- 
scriptions only  amounted  to  734/. 

These  thoughts  have  been  suggested  bj^  an  article  in  the  London 
Quarterly  Review  for  September.    It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  find  a 
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leadiog  Jouraal  of  Great  Britain  leaving  the  great  questions  of  state  po- 
licy and  trade  to  discuss  the  claims  of  erring  and  unfortunate  women. 
One  almost  fancies  the  golden  age  has  come,  when  such  journals  come 
ctoton,  or  rather  »/>,  to  topics  so  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  society..  How  much  more  valuable  is  a  human  soul  than  stocks! 
"  How  much  better  is  a  man  than  a  sheep !" 

The  reviewer  gives  the  number  of  abandoned  females  in  London. 
He  aavs  they  range  from  8000  to  12000.  He  then  gives  the  number  of 
Female  Penitentiaries,  which  shows  the  scanty  provision  in  that  great 
city»  which  numbers  over  2,000,000  of  souls. 

LOU  DOM. 

The  Magdalen  Hospital,  110 

London  Female  Penitentiary,  100 

London  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Young  Femalety  70 

Home  for  Penitent 'Females,  Pentonville,  60 

Westminster  Penitent  Female  Asylam,  27 

Lock  Hospiul  Asylam,  Harrow  Iu)ad,  20 

British  Female  Refage,  SI 

Gaardian  Society,  Bethnal  Green,  88 

441 

The  Reviewer  then  shows  the  disproportion  to' the  necessity  in  the 
Provinces;  for  in  Liverpool,  the  number  of  abandoned  women  is  3390! 
We  give  the  list  of  Penitentiaries  and  Asylums: — 

THE   PROVIMCES. 

Liverpool  Penitentiary,  06 

3enevolent  Society,  21 

Birmingham  Magdalene,  22 

Bristol  Penitentiary,  17 

Leeds  Gnariian  Society,  H 

Newcastle,  '                                                                        26 

Manchester^and  Salford  Asylom,  S2 

How  small  the  provision  when  compared  with  the  amount  of  vice! 
It  will  be  s.iid  that  the  supply  equals  the  demand.  This  is  amply  met 
by  the  fact  that  more  apply  than  can  be  received.  This  is  a  sufficient 
answer.  It  costs  a  woman  a  great  effurt,  covered  with  her  own  shame, 
to  present  herself  before  the  door  of  a  Penitentiary  Asylum.  How  aw- 
ful to  turn  away  even  one  such  applicant!  To  stifle  the  feeling  of  re- 
pentance, when  an  actual  step  is  taken  toward  an  altered  life;  to  close 
the  door  of  mercy,  when  in  some  warm  moment  of  godly  sorrow,  the 
lo»i  sheep  hurries  to  the  fold.  She  should  be  received  with  rejoicing. 
Take  the  Reports  of  1347: — London  Female  Penitentiary:  Applica- 
tions, 169;  Admitted,  7$;  Rejected,  96.  By  these  statistics,  it  seems 
that  more  than  half  were  rejected ! 

At  the  WoAtminster  Asylum,  there  were  many  applications.  Several 
abandoned  females  were  anxious  to  leave  their  guilty  course  and  return 
to  the  path  of  virtue.  And  although  there  was  ample  room  in  the  house, 
yet  42  were  rejected  in  one  year  for  want  of  funds ! 

At  the  London  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Young  Females,  there 
were  150  Applications,  and  only  30  Admissions! 

An  the  Lock  Hospital,  we  are  told  that  150  pass  through  the  adjoin- 
ing Hospital  in  the  course  of  a  year.    These  are  the  degraded  daugh- 
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ten  of  the  poor.    Many  express  a  strong  desire  to  be  sared  frooi  a  life 
of  sbame,  but  tbe  Committee  asky 

'  Whither  c&n  they  go  ?  Exasperated  relatives  tnrn  them  from  their  doois. 
Females  refuse  to  shelter  them!  Even  the  Asylnm  estabJisfaed  for  this  very  ob- 
ject, accommodates  only  aboat  20,  and  is  com|>elled,  in  acreat  majority  of  casef, 
to  reject  them.  What  then  remains  for  them,  unless  thelielping  hand  of  charity 
is  stretched  forth  for  their  deliverance,  bnt  to  revert  to  their  former  habiti  of  'm&^ 
my,  in  all  hnman  probability,  speedily  to  perish  !* 

The  denial  of  one  often  repels  more.  Many,  wattmg  to  bear  the  iate 
of  tbeir  companions,  apply  the  refusal  to  themselves,  and  never  ventare 
on  a  petition !  True,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  many  struggle  into 
tbe  Penitentiaries,  merely  to  got  bed  and  board  during  tbe  winter. 
Their  guilty  trade  droops,  and  the  weather  adds  to  its  miseries.  Even 
these  shoulu  not  be  driven  back;  the  door  should  be  open*  whatever 
prompts  the  knock !  These  very  intervals  are  favorable.  l*beir  mode 
of  life  is  broken  up.  Opportunities  for  reflection  have  come.  Now  by 
conversation  and  by  books  some  sparks  might  be  struck  from  a  snioal- 
dering  conscience. 

But  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  receive  those  who  seek  for  shelter. 
We  are  to  eeek  them;  we  are  to  eeareh  fbr  them  as  the  faithful  shep- 
herd searches  for  the  lost  sheep.  We  are  not  to  Vfoit  for  tbe  returning 
wanderers;  we  are  not  simply  to  have  all  things  in  readiness  for  their 
reception;  to  open  the  door  when  they  have  found  the  heart  to  knock. 
No.  Something  more  must  be  done.  This  is  only  one  half  of  Gbrit- 
tianity.  "  What  man  of  you  having  a  hundred  sheep,  if  he  loseth  one 
of  them,  doth  not  leave  tbe  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  and  go- 
eth  after  that  which  is  lost,  until  he  find  it?"  •  •  •  cc  Either  what 
woman,  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  she  loseth  one  piece,  doth  not 
light  a  candle,  and  sweep  the  house  diligently  until  she  finfletb  it?"  *  * 
"  There  is  joy  in  tbe  presence  of  tbe  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth."  •  •  •  «  When  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw 
him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him." 

Even  the  door,  itself,  may  be  unknowii.  The  Report  of  tbe  Magda- 
len states  that  even  the  institution  was  nardly  known.  How  difficnlt 
then  for  a  poor  girl,  longing  to  repent,  to  set  about  tbe  task  of  obtain- 
ing admission.  The  more  she  feels  her  own  degradation,  the  longer 
may  she  defer  the  step.  The  Reviewer  suggests  that  some  tracts  be 
purposely  prepared  for  distribution.  Drunkards,  thieves,  blaspbemen, 
nave  tracti»  prepared  for  thi^m;  she  is  left  out! 

It  is  said  that  all  efforts  to  reclaim  criminals  are  boi^eless.  Not  so. 
Of  course,  we  must  be  prepared  for  disappointments.  It  is  difficult  to 
reform  habit.  In  the  Short  Account  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  it  is 
said  that  more  than  two  thirds  are  permanently  reclaimed.  Look  tt 
the  facts: — 

MAODVLEK  HOSPITAL. 

In  service,  or  with  their  friends,  lAl 

Married,  48 

Dead,  6 

Lnnatic,  1 

Sitoation  unknown,  46 

Behaving  ill,  43 
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iDtbehoiiMatthobegbiiuigoftheyear,  95 

Admitted,  78 

SeDt  to  flenriee  or  with  their  friends,  49 

Married,  1 

l^eft  at  their  own  reqvest,  6 

Diamisaed  for  iU  condact,  9 

Sent  to  the  hoepital,  1 

Sent  for  pregnancy,  1 

Sent  to  their  parishes,  S 

Kemaining  in  the  Inititntion,  100 


WSSTMIKSTKK  PSnTMTIART. 

CoMe  admitted  since  the  formation  in  1887,  217 

Restored  to  their  friends,  or  in  service,  106 

■ 

BRITISH  FEMALE   BBFUOE. 

In  the  asylum  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1847, 
Admitted, 


Bestored  to  their  friends,  or  m  service,  97 

LOCK  ASTLUH. 

ft 

Admitted  from  1787  to  1846,  109S 

Restored  to  their  friends,  or  in  serrice,  683 

LIYBRPOOL  BBKBTOLEITT   SOCIBTT. 

Received  from  the  commencement,  according  to  this  Jeport  of  1847,  S98 

Restored  to  their  friends,  or  in  service,  180 

Harrried,  81 

LIVERPOOL   PFBHITBlTTiABT. 

Received  from  the  commencement,  I486 

Restored  to  their  friends,  or  in  service,  470 

DEVON  AlTD  BZBTBB. 

ReceiVed  from  the  commencement. 
Restored  to  their  friends,  or  in  service, 

OLOVCBSTBR  MAGDALEN. 

Admitted  since  the  Institntion  was  formed,  805 

Restored  to  their  friends,  or  in  service,  816 

BATH  PBNITENTIART. 

Admitted  dorin|  the  last  three  years,  89 

Restored  to  their  friends,  or  in  service,  87 

W.   ••   TOL.   I.  NO.  ▼. — O.  1.  TOL.  III.   NO.  XL.  19 
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Here  are  statistics  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  credulous,  and  enough 
to  encourage  any  pliilanthropist.  Toe  American  women  heie  find  am- 
ple room  to  meet  the  host  of  objections  that  are  constantly  brooght 
against  their  efforts  to  reform  their  own  sex. 

The  Reviewer  recommends  the  employment  of  matrons.  This  is 
right.  Woman  should  deal  with  woman.  The  sterner  sex  can  never 
enter  into  her  feelings;  they  can  never  enter  into  that  nicety  of  feelin|f, 
delicacy,  and  considerateness,  which  are  such  important  el<^ment8  id 
dealing  with  female  penitents.  Here  is  where  the  labors  of  Elizabeth 
Fry  did  so  much.  She  began  by  showing  that  woman  should  be  placed 
over  woman. 

We  differ  widely  with  the  Reviewer  where  he  says,  <<  we  object,  m 
toto,  to  Ladies'  Committees.  He  says,  "  The  very  tenderness  of  their 
natures  would  stand  in  the  way  of  their  proper  treatment;  for  true  pity 
often  requires  a  mixture  of  severity."  He  thinks,  "  pure  minded  wopien 
•hould  not  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  such  a  knowledge  of  evil  as 
must  be  learnt  in  dealing  with  the  fallen  members  of  their  own  sex." 
*  *  *  He  says,  however,  *<  that  the  very  sameness  of  their  sex  should 
lead  them,  above  all  others,  to  pity  the  fallen  and  the  frail."  He  re- 
commends, that  "  they  give  bountifully  of  their  worldly  means  to  sus- 
tain penitential  hospitals;  in  this  way,  tde  pure,  without  being  soiled 
by  any  contact  with  impurity,  may  help  to  rescue  the  unhappy;  those 
who  are  placed  above  the  temptations  which  beat  to  the  ground  sO 
many  of  a  lower  rank,  may  thus  help  to  lift  up  those  that  are  fallen, 
and  to  replace  them  upon  virtue's  path."  He  also  warmly  recom- 
mends, "  that  pity  be  shown  towards  the  penitent,  by  takit^  her  mio 
terotctf."  Here,  the  Reviewer  says,  "especial  watchfulness  would  be 
required,  but  though  there  may  be  some  awkwardness  in  the  way  of  the 
reception  of  such  persons,  and  even  some  risk,  yet  true  charity  is  a  mar- 
vellous con(|ueror  of  difficulties." 

The  Reviewer  recommends,  "that  we  do  not  forget  our  own  sex, 
many  />f  whom  have  erred  in  their  youth,  but  are  now  living  with  their 
wives  and  children  happy  about  them.  Not  so  those  with  whom  they 
haTe  sinned.  Some  have  perished.*  Others,  with  broken  hearts,  are 
forced  to  continue  their  pilgrimage  of  guilt  and  wo.  For  these  we 
claim,  not  words  alone,  nor  thoughts,  but  deeds  of  pity.  Retribution  is 
a  part  of  penitence;  it  is  at  least  possible,  to  give,  year  by  year,  peni- 
tential contributions  to  those  asylums,  which  are  devoted  to  the  refoi^ 
mation  of  fallen  woman." 

*  Every  reader  of  the  newspapere  knows  well  what  a  multitude  of  suicides  Uiia 
every  year  the  ranks  of  these  anhappiest  of  all  human  creatures.  Month  after 
month,  and  week  after  week,  the  terrible  tmth  of  Hood's  verse  (and  we  may  bow 
add,  of  George  CraikBhank^s  tragic  pencil)  is  realized. 

The  Reviewer  has  quoted  but  a  part  of  these  inimitable  versra.  We 
have  felt  that  the  whole  was  so  applicable  that  they  should  all  be  insert- 
ed. The  reader  will  find  them  on  the  opposite  page.  We  are  glad  to 
make  the  Prisoners'  Friend  a  Repository  of  su6h  a  precious  expression 
of  human  sympathy.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  human  larguagetbat 
exceeds  it  in  pathos  and  simplicity    It  is  the  very  quintesence  ef  poetry. 


THE     BRID6K    OF    8I6H8, 


BT  TH01U8  HOOD. 


**Droumed  /  Drowned  /**— Hamlbt. 


Om  more  Unfortunate, 
Weary  «f  breath, 
Raehly  iraportimata, 
Ooiie  to  her  death ! 

Take  her  ap  tender ly. 
Lift  her  with  care: 
Fashioned  »o  slenderly, 
Yoan;,  and  so  fair  ! 

I<ook  at  ber  garmenta 
CUniring  like  cereofientB). 
WhiJ«t  the  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing  \ 
Take  her  up  insUntly , 
Loving,  not  loathing. 

Touch  her  not  sconiAilly  f 
Think  of  her  mourafnlly, 
Ciently  and  humanly  } 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her, 
All  that  remsins  of  her 
Now  is  pure  womanly. 

Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny 
Rash  and  undutiAil ; 
Past  all  dishonor. 
Death  hiw  left  on  her 
Only  the  bcantiAil. 

StUl.  for  all  bUm  of  hvra, 
One  of  £ve*s  (amily— 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers 
Ooalttg  BO  clamiiy. 

Loop  up  her  tresses 
Escaped  from  the  comb, 
Her  fAlr  auburn  treases  ; 
Whilst  wonderment  guesses 
Wiiere  was  ber  home  i 

Who  was  her  father  i 
Who  was  her  mother  f 
Had  she  a  sister  f 
Had  she  a  brother  i 
Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  on« 
Tet,  than  all  other  f 

Alas  !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charily 
Under  the  sun  ! 
Oh  !  it  was  plttmi ! 
Near  a  whole  city  fVilI ! 
Home  had  she  none  ! 

Sisterly,  brotherly, 
Fatherly,  motherly 
V^alingB  had  chanfsd  \ 
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Love,  by  harsh  evidence, 
Thrown  from  its  emlnenc»; 
Eren  God^s  providence 
Seeming  estranged. 

Where  the  lampe  ^oiTar 

So  far  in  the  river 
With  many  a  light 
From  many  a  casement, 
From  garret  to  basement. 
She  stood  with  amazement, 
Houseless  by  night. 

Thfi  bleak  wind  oi  March 
Made  her  tremble  and  shiver  ) 
But  not  the  dark  arch, 
Or  the  black  flowing  river  { 
Mad  from  life's  history, 
Glad  to  dentb's  mystery, 
Swift  to  be  hurled^ 
Any  where,  any  where, 
Out  of  the  world  ! 

In  she  plunged  boldly. 
No  matter  how  coldly 
Tlie  rough  river  rau,-~ 
Over  the  brink  of  it, 
Picture  It— think  of  it ! 
Dissolute  Man  1 
Lnvein  it,  drink  of  it. 
Then  if  you  can  ! 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lifi  her  with  care  s 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 
Youiig  and  so  fair. 
Ere  her  limbs  frigidly 
Stiffen  too  rigidly, 
Decently,~-kindly,— 
Smooth  and  compose  them } 
And  her  eyes,  close  them. 
Staring  so  blindly. 

Dreadflilly  staring 
Through  muddy  impurity. 
As  when  ^iih  the  daring 
J.ast  look  c  f  despairing 
Fixed  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily, 
Spm'red  by  contumely, 
Cold  inhumanity. 
Burning  insanity, 
Into  her  rest,— 
Cross  her  hands  humbly, 
As  if  praying  dumbly, 
Over  her  breast. 

Owning  her  weakness, 
Her  evil  behavior. 
And  leaving,  with  meekness, 
Her  sina  to  her  Savior. 


ARTICLE  LXXXI. 
FmiimoiiBt  Waterworks* 

(See  Engraving,} 

Thisx  works  are  situated  on  the  East  side  of  the  Schuykill  alxire 
the  City.  This  is  a  public  establishment  which  Philadelphia  justly 
holds  in  the  highest  esteem,  not  only  for  its  incalculable  utility,  but  for 
the  romantic  beauty  of  its  situation. 

In  1813,  the  constructioi\  of  Steam  works  was  commenced  at  Fair- 
mount,  (the  city  having  been  supplied  previously  by  means  of  two 
steam  works;  one  on  Chesnut  street  near  the  Schuykill,  forcing  the 
water  to  the  other  at  Centre  now  called  Penn  Square,)  and  in  1815  was 
so  far  completed  as  to  be  put  in  operation. 

But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  small  and  expensive  supply  thus 
obtained  would  not  meet  the  demand  of  a  great  and  growing  city,  and 
that  some  other  system  must  be  adopted  better  calculated  to  secure  the 
great  objects  of  economy  and  abundance.  Accordingly  in  1818,  the  city 
councils,  in  compliance  with  a  reccommendation  of  the  watering  com- 
mitte,  authorizea  the  erection  of  the  dam  and  water  >vorks  now  in  op- 
eration; the  first  wheel  was  put  in  motion,  Julyl,  1832. 

The  whole  works  occupy  about  SO  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which 
consists  of  the  Mount,  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  water  in  the 
river  and  fiAy  feet  above  the  highest  ground  in  the  city.  On  the  top  of 
the  Mount  are  four  reservoirs,  enclosed  by  a  paling,  and  surrounded  by 
a  gravel  walk,  having  flights  of  steps  ascending  from  below.  The  side 
or  the  Mount  facing  the  Schuylkill  presents  a  beautiful  natural  appear- 
ance, consisting  of  rock,  covered  with  trees,  shru^^bery,  moss,  vines, 
&C.9  beautifully  intermingled;  the  ground  at  the  base  is  handsomely 
laid  out  with  walks,  grass,  trees,  fountains,  &c.;  the  part  of  the  Mount 
toward  the  city  presents  a  more  artificial,  though  beautiful  appearance, 
being  a  regular  declivitv  of  luxuriant  grass. 

The  requisite  power  for  propelling  the  machinery  is  obtained  by  means 
of  a  dam  1600  feet  in  length,  thrown  across  the  river,  from  which  a  race 
upwards  of  400  feet  long  and  90  feet  wide  excavated  from  the  solid 
rock,  conveys  the  water  to  the  forebays  in  front  of  the  wheels.  The 
mill  house  is  of  stone,  ^tSS  feet  long,  and  56  feet  wide,  being  calculated 
for  eight  water  wheels,  each  15  feet  in  length  and  from  14  to  18  feet  in 
diameter.  These  wheels  have  iron  shafts  weighing  about  &ve  tons  each, 
and  in  most  of  them  the  arms  and  rims  are  also  of  iron.  To  each 
shaft  is  affixed  a  crank,  working  a  double  forcing  pump  by  which  the 
water  it  raised  into  the  seservqjrs.  The  pumjis  have  a  diameter  of  16 
inches  with  a  stroke  of  five  feet,  making  from  12  to  IS  strokes  in  a  min- 
ute; each  pump  raising  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  gallons  in  24 
hours,  and  being  connected  with  an  iron  main  16  inches  in  diameter, 
which  passes  across  the  bottom  of  the  race  and  up  the  side  of  the  Mount 
into  the  reservoir,  92  feet  above  the  level  of  the  dam.  The  reservoirs 
cover  an  area  of  upwards  of  six  acres;  they  are  12  feet  deep,  lined  with 
stone,  and  paved  with  bricks  laid  upon  a  bed  of  clay  in  strong  lime  ce- 
ment, and  water  tight.  The  water  is  conveyed  from  them  into  the  city 
by  two  iron  mains,  one  20  and  the  other  22  inches  in  diameter;  from 
which  branches,  from  6  to  10  inches  in  diameter  are  laid  through  the 
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principal  streets,  and  from  these,  smaller  ones,  into  the  other  streets  and 
alleys.  From  the  main  pipes  the  water  is  conveyed  into  the  yards  and 
dwellings  by  small  leacl  or  iron  pipes.  Fire  plugs  are  placed  in  the 
streets  at  convenient  distances,  to  which  leathern  hose  may  be  attached, 
by  means  of  which,  water  is  supplied  to  the  engines,  o(  carried  into  the 
burning  building.  Tlfese  fire  plugs  also  furnish  copious  streams  of  wa- 
ter with  which  the  streets  are  washed  almost  d^iily  during  the  warm 
season. 

The  cost  of  erecting  the  present  works  in  1823,  with  the  additions  of 
pemaoent  work  annually  made  (not  including  repairs  to  the  dam)  up 
to  the  end  of  tde  year  1843,  amounted  to  about  $1,500,000.  In  1818,  the 
eipenae  of  working  one  steam  engine  and  pump  for  one  year  was  $80,- 
856;  and  with  this  expenditure  not  more  than  1,600,000  gallons  could  be 
raised  in  24  hours.  At  this  rate  the  expense  of  supplying  the  city  by 
sieam  power,  with  the  same  quantity  of  water  now  used,  would  be  0337 
per  day;  while  the  present  expense  of  the  water  power,  for  attendant's 
WM^,  oil.  fuel,  &c.,  is  about  $7  per  dav. — Philadelphia  Described. 

IkeideiU, — "  Before  the  Fairmouut  Works,"  says  a  man  of  fortnne, 
*<  and  before  this  supply  of  pure  water,  I  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  using 
intozicatini;  drinks,  and  scarce  ever  drank  water  water  without  mixing 
them  with  it.  Since  the  introduction  of  that  water«  I  have  almost  aban- 
dooed  the  use  of  such  drinks.  Days  and  weeks  pass  without  my  using 
tbem  at  all.    /  do  not  want  (Aem." 


(OBiaiJIAL) 

The  Past,  ftha  Freseiit  aad  the  Faiate, 

Wf  MBS.  B.  i.  LBWfi. 

H€  aUpt  with  kig  fatk€r9» 
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And  tbey  all  Bleep-^those  men  of  other  dmy— 
The  brnve,  the  beaiiiiful,  the  good,  the  wise*, 

Their  dreams  of  bliw.  their  loBffiiig  (hint  for  pratae. 
Their  Tlsion  of  Fame's  jrreat  and  daszllof  priae, 

AH  bded  aa  the  light  of  life  grew  pate, 

And  thefar  weak  fboutepe  neared  the  shadowy  vale. 

Around  their  paths  young  human  bloanoma  fell  { 
And  (he  poor  heart  of  choJtest  treaaurca  reft, 

Lay  desolate  and  dark  to  bide  the  swell 
Of  grieTs  tempestuous  flood,  which  ever  left 

A  spot  around  which  wreaths  of  cypress  twine. 

Veiling  the  dust  once  touched  with  spark  divine 

Mother  and  child,  and  manhood  In  his  pride,  > 
And  the  young  maiden  with  her  flowing  hair, 

Sunk,  ta  their  snowy  vestments  side  by  alile, 
Pllliug  unnumbered  graves  we  know  not  where^ 

And  now  as  then,  from  ticart  and  home  must  go 

The  loved  and  lovely  leaving  gtoora  and  woe. 

An  nations,  kindred,  tongues,  shall  welcome  be— 
A  mighty  gathering — on  the  spirit-shore— 

There  shall  ilespatring  love  its  treasure  see 
And  clasp  it  to  be  parted  never  more  I 

Pain  and  all  grief  must  die,  white  peade  ahaU  All 

Each  soul  aa  quietly  aa  dews  distil. 

I9« 


ARTICLE  LXXXII. 

Thd  Model  Irish  Speaker. 

*<  I  RAvs  next  to  accuse  Enfflaad  of  keeptag  aloof  from  us  fulljr  sixtj 
miles  at  the  nearest  point.  Talk  of  our  Union  aAer  that!  (Vociferoua 
cheering,  which  lasted  several  hoars.)  No,  my  countrymen,  it  is  only  a 
parchment  Union,  a  lyine  thing,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  innocent  sheep; 
out  before  we  go  to  bed  this  night  we'll  see  that  parchment  torn  into 
countless  strips,  so  that  every  tailor  in  Ireland  shall  have  to-morrow 
morning  a  remnant  of  it  in  his  hands,  to  measure  tweUe  millions 
of  happy  Irishmen  with  I  (At  this  point  the  proceedings  were  in- 
terrupted by  six  persons  being  carried  out  of  the  room  who  had  fainted. 
They  are  supposed  to  he  tailors.)  Well,  sir,  I  denounce  from  this 
place  the  attrocious  cupiditv  of  England,  by  which  she  monopolizes  the 
tin  mines  entirely,  almost  all  the  iron  and  coal,  and  thus  cramps,  sir,  our 
native  industry  and  commerce.  Why  has  not  Ireland  her  own  iron  and 
coal?  (Cries  of  <  Why  not?')  I  ask*  afrain,  why  have  we  no  tin? 
('Shame!  Shame!')  and  no  brass?  no  zinc r  no  salmon?  no  elephants? 
no  periwinkles?  no  king?  (Immense  cheering,  during  which  the  honor- 
able speaker  sat  down,  and  slept  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
continued.)  Oh!  my  beloved  countrymen,  I  have  had  a  most  beautiful 
vision.  I  thought  I  saw  every  field  of  Ireland  covered  with  dancing 
corn,  and  embroidered  with  the  most  beautiful  sheep,  whose  wool  was 
more  exquisite  than  all  the  Berlin  wool  that  was  ever  made  in  England; 
(Cheers)  and  I  thought  my  countrymen,  its  rivers  were  filled  with  more 
salmon  and  more  periwinkles  than  ever  carroUed  on  the  muddy  Saxon 
shore  (Cheers)  ;  and  I  thought,  my  countrymen,  that  on  the  brow  of 
every  other  hill  the  mighty  elephant  was  reposing  under  the  peaceful 
shade  of  the  shamrock  (more  cheers)  ;  and  again  I  thought  the  comer 
of  each  field  was  filled  with  more  iron,  and  tin,  and  brass,  than  would 
suffice  to  build  a  railway  from  here  to  the  bottom  of  England's  perdi- 
tion (Laughter  and  Cheers)  ;  and  I  thought — may  the  beautiful  visioa 
be  never  effaced  from  the  iris  of  my  weepmg  eyes  I — that  there  were  no 
dark  c^uds  such  as  now  lower  o'er  our  bright  country;  but  that  the 
whole  scene,  so  intensely  Irish,  was  illumined,  as  if  with  a  resplendent 
sun,  with  our  own  gas.  (Enthusiastic  shouts,  the  echoes  of  which 
have  not  yet  subsided  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Castle.)  Oh!  oh! 
when  will  this  vision  be  realized?" — From  an  EingUth  AtUhir. 


Proverbs. — A  bad  workman  quarrels  with  his  tools. 

A  clear  conscience  fear  no  accusation. 

A  fault  confessed  is  half  redressed. 

A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot. 

A  good  word  is  as  soon  said  as  an  ill  one. 

A  handful  of  ^ood  life  is  better  than  a  bushel  of  learning. 

A  libertine's  life  is  not  a  life  of  liberty. 

A  little  bodv  doth  often  harbor  a  great  soul. 

All  lay  the  load  on  the  willing  horse. 


(OKIOIVAL.) 

ARTICLE  LXXXIII. 
Female  Disebarved  Fritonera* 
LONDON. 
JtfMf  Burden  Coutts, 

BY      BDMUVD      ^  V  I  If  C  T  . 

DcRiiTG  the  lastyear,  news  was  received  fVoin  the  London  pa|)eri 
that  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  the  wealthiest  woman  in  all  England,  it  not  in 
the  world,  was  about  openinfi^  an  Asylum  for  Discharged  Female  Coo- 
victs«  It  was  R  noble  act.  Our  friend  Edmund  Quincy  furnished  an 
able  article  at  the  time,  and  we  now  five  it  to  our  readers  in  our  month* 
Iv,  as  a  document  that  should  be  widely  read  and  carefully  preserved. 
We  suppose  by  this  time  that  the  Asylum  is  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion. We  trust  this  will  encourage  our  American  women.  Will  not 
some  ladv  of  wealth  contribute  in  this  country  to  rear  an  Asylum  for  her 
own  sex.^  It  is  gratifying  to  see  this  great  work  now  ^oing  on  abroad, 
that  amidst  all  the  convulsions  of  the  old  world,  the  prisoner  is  not  for- 
gotten. We  have  also  the  information  from  Hungary,  that  Prince  £z- 
terhaz,  the  richest  man  now  living,  has  opened  an  Asylum  on  his  own 
lands  for  Discharged  Prisoners  of  both  sexes.  But  to  the  article  from 
on r  friend  Quincy: — 

• 

The  late  London  papers  contain  the  intelligence  that  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts,  the  greatest  fortune  in  England,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  is 
about  to  establish  a  Refuge  of  Female  Convicts,  alter  their  discharge 
from  confinement.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  place  for  the  reception  of 
this  most  unhappy  class  of  human  beings,  where  they  can  have  an  op- 
portunity to  prepare  themselves  for  a  better  life.  A  haven  of  rest  is 
thus  opened  to  them,  where  tbe^  can  repair  their  shattered  wrecks,  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  tresh  departure,  with  happier  auspices, 
on  the  voyage  of  life.  A  more  benificent  purpose  could  hardly  be  en- 
tertained, and  if  it  be  carried  out  with  corresponding  wisdom,  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  of  signal  utility. 

The  preparations  for  the  Refuge  are  now  in  forwardness  arShepherd's 
Bosh,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Chesterton,  the  Governor  of  the  Cold- 
bath-fields  Prison.  When  finished,  it  will  be  capable  of  maintaining  a 
large  number  of  discharged  female  prisoners.  These  women,  insteacTof 
being  thrown  upon  the  world  with  ruined  characters  and  with  scarcely  a 
possibility  of  a  virtuous  life,  will  thus  find  a  temporary  home,  where 
they  will  receive  encouragement  and  assistance  towards  leading  a  better 
and  a  happier  life.  It  will  be  an  addition  to  the  Charities  for  which 
England  is  distinguished,  of  not  less  value  in  its  immediate  and  its  re- 
mote results,  than  the  liest  of  them. 

Of  all  dasses  of  criminals,  women  ar 3  the  most  entitled  to  assistance 
and  encouragement.  It  is  proverbial  that  when  a  woman  does  fall  into 
vice  or  crime,  she  is,  almost  always,  worse  than  a  man,  in  the  same 
circumstances.    And  her  chance  o€  recovery  is,  for  the  same  reasoos, 
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more  difficult  than  bis.  The  narrower  compass  of  the  fielcLfif  labor  of 
women,  and  the  (greater  necessity  of  a  virtuous  character  for  entering 
upou  any  part  of  it,  renders  their  chances  of  obtaining  their  bread  by 
their  labor,  much  less  than  those  of  convict  men.  They,  therefore,  can 
call  upon  the  sympathy  and  the  helping  hands  of  those  who  would  visit 
the  Prisoners  in  mercy,  even  more  than  their  fellow-sufferers,  the  meiL 

The  crimes  and  vices  of  women,  too,  arise  even  more  directly  than 
those  of  men,  from  the  fault,  the  selfishness,  the  neglect,  if  not  the 
crime,  of  Society.  Therefore,  they  deserve  a  greater  share  of  the  com- 
{lensating  efforts  of  Society  to  right  its  wrongs. 

Miss  Burdett  Coutts  is  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Franeis 
Burdett,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  the  famous  banker,  Thomas  Coutts. 
On  the  death  of  the  widow  of  Mr.  Coutts,  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans, 
the  bulk  of  his  great  fortune  reverted  to  Miss  Burditt,  who  thereupon 
took  the  name  of  Coutts,  in  addition  to  her  own.  She  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  much  observation  and  speculation  in  consequence  of  her  wealth. 
She  has,  however,  distinguished  herself  by  the  liberality  with  which  she 
has  dispensed  her  wealth,  of  which  she  seems  disposed  to  be  a  faithful 
stewardess.  She  could  have  done  nothing,  however,  of  a  wiser  fore- 
cast for  the  production  of  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  than  this  Founda- 
tion, of  which  we  have  spoken.  We  trust  that  the  charity  may  be 
blessed,  and  her  example  followed. 


(oeioihal.) 
ARTICLE  LXXXIV. 

Treat  Him  KlBdly. 

BT     C.      L.     PRSDBRICK. 

Treat  the  prisoner  kindly.  Keep  the  object  of  his  refbrraation  ever 
in  view  and  let  the  means  used  be  salutary  to  such  a  result.  Let  the 
mind  be  aware  that  though  the  convict  is  in  prison  for  punishment,  it  is 
that  through  that  punishment  he  will  be  reformed,  and  its  ioflictioa 
should  be  to  promote  such.  The  true  spirit  and  object  of  imprison- 
ment is  not  malice  and  revenge,  yet  how  much  to  that  is  the  modem 
manner  of  governing  prone  among  many  of  our  Institutions. 

While  the  severity  of  the  law  is  doing  its  work,  why  should  we 
trample  upon  and  strive  to  sink  still  lower  its  victim?  Have  we  no 
eompassion,  no  pity?  Should  we  use  our  power  to  its  extent,  in  inflict- 
ing physical  pain  upon  those  deluded  beings  in  our  charge?  fs  not  of- 
ten a  kind  and  pleasant  word  far  better?  How  much  more  cheerfully 
are  we  obeyed,  far  better  the  feelings  of  our  own  heart  and  much  more 
profitable  to  the  prisoners.  Would  we  not  that  a  convict  should  love 
us?  Would  we  despise  the  name  of  having  saved  and  reformed  a  way- 
ward brother?  Consider  this,  ye  who  hold  the  sceptre  over  the  destiny 
of  such;  mark  the  great  extent  of  your  influence;  of  the  power  in 
your  possession,  by  a  little  kindness  to  raise  up  many  from  their  deluded 
state. 


ARTICLE  LXXXV. 
The  Chrittlmn  Obserratorr* 

BT  THS  EDITOR* 

The  Chriaium  Ob$erwUory:  A  Religious  and  Literary  Magaziae.    A. 
W.  MoCcuRB,  Editor. 

It  may  be  well,  sometimes  to  let  our  readers  kaow  the  kind  of  oppo- 
sitioQ  that  we  have  to  meet  with.  The  above  periodical  has  been  ex- 
tremely inimical  to  oar  whole  work.  The  editor  seems  at  a  loss  for 
terms  sufficiently  bitter  to  express  his  views.  We  kBow  his  history,  and 
we  expected  nothing  better.  Mr.  McClure  may  lay  claim  to  one  thing 
certainly 9  and  that  is  originality.    It  is  really  a  cariosity: —      • 

PafBOifsas*   FaiBND.— This  pablication  belongs  to  the  insect  world.    It  first 
made  its  appearance  as  a  little  newspaper,  month^,  we  believe,  called  '*  The 
Hangman."    It  was  then  a  creeping  thing.    Ncit  it  became  a  weekly,  nnder  the 
•till  more  ironical  name  of  *'  Prisooers'  Friend;**  as  though  **  banyan"  and 
**  prisonen'  friend*'  were  all  one  and  the  same.    This  was  its  chrysalis  state,  die* 
gnstiocand  helpless.    It  b  now  a  handsomely  printed  monthly  pamphlet,  with  a 
lort  of  jaunty  and  literary  air.    This  is  its  butterfly-stale,  though  it  leaves  a  slimy 
trace  on  every  leaf  and  flower  where  it  alights.    The  way  the  editor  and  bis  help- 
ers befriend  the  prisoner  is,  by  excusing  all  his  unhandsome  peccadilloes,  and  by 
layinc  the  blame  wholly  on  an  uncertain  impersonal  somethiox  called  '*  Society,*' 
vrfaicD  has  organized  itself  so  badly  as  to  compel  the  poor  misfortanate  prisoner  to 
steal  or  kill  that  he  may  gratify  propensities  wbic^he  has  no  other  means  of  indulg- 
ing.   This  publication  seeks  to  befriend  lovely  manslayers  also,  by  bringing  capi- 
tal punishment  to  an  end.    It  regards  life  so  sacred  that  it  may  never  be  takeh. 
*'  Yon  must  not  take  what  yon  cannot  give."    We  presume  that  when  the  editor 
'*  catches  a  flea  in  his  ear,"  or  some  other  mterestin^  animal  which  grazes  in  near 
Tic'inity  to  that  organ,  he  never  extinguishes  the  vitality  which  he  is  impotent  to  im- 
part; but,  like  Uncle  Toby  with  bis  fly,  turns  the  depredators  loose  to  prey  upon 
society  at  large.    On  the  subject  of  capital  punishment,  we  have  a  divine  law,  and 
the  rtaton  of  that  law;  which  were  also  proclaimed  long  prior  to  the  Mosaic  code, 
and  addressed  to  the  whole  human  race  through  its  second  progenitor  and  his  sons. 
'*  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."    This  b  the 
universal  and  perpetual  law  of  God ;  and  the,  reason  of  the  law  is  added — *'  for 
in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man.*'    As  the  defacing  and  overthrowing  of  tlie 
statue  of  a  king  is  an  act  of  high  treason,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  all  crimes, 
so  to  destroy  the  living  image  of  God  is  the  highest  treason  against  the  King  of 
kings.    The  wilful  homicide  has  murdered  God  in  effigy.     For  this  he  stands  an 
outlaw,  and  is  placed  in  the  same  class  with  the  wild  beast  which  has  destroyed  a 
human  being;  and  '*  at  the  hand  of  every  beast,"  and  at  the  hand  of  every  such 
brutal  man,  the  blood  they  have  shed  is  required.    Here  the  maaim  applies  in  full 
force:  *'The  law  remains  so  long  as  the  recuon  of  the  law  remains."    It  is  said 
that  the  gospel  brings  in  a  milder  law.    But  has  the  gospel  taken  away  *'  the  im- 
igd  of  God"  from  man  ?    Or  has  it  rather,  so  far  as  its  influence  has  gone,  height- 
ened and  perfected  that  image  ?     If  the  benevolent  power  of  the  gospel  has  in- 
creased our  likeness  to  God,  then  it  has  strengthened  the  reason  of  the  law  given 
through  Noah,  and  so  confiriDs  the  hiw  itself.    Here  is  the  argument  in  a  nuv-shelU 
We  will  only  add,  that  in  Michigan,  the  only  state  in  the  union  which  has  yetabol 
ished  the  death-penalty,  the  people  already,  after  a  short  trial,  are  alarmed  at  the 
increase  of  the  blacker  crimes,  and  grand  juries  are  petitioning  that  the  principle 
of  the  divine  legisUtMNi  may  be  restored  to  the  statute-book. 


318  .  Jn  Jlmeriean.  Editor.  [Jan. 

The  Editor  would  have  done  welt  to  have  come  to  us  for  a  lew  faoti. 
The  periodica]  was  originally  started  as  a  weekly,  ami  has  been  so  con- 
tinued until  within  four  months.  Mr.  McQlure  takes  the  usual  route  to 
find  a  place  for  the  gallows.  He  looks  about  him,  and  finding  no  place 
in  the  New  Dispensation,  he  at  once  hastens  on^  and  cuts  throogti  the 
body  of  Christ,  passes  by  the  prophets,  and  over  Moses  with  his  thirty- 
four  capital  offences,  and  at  last  arrives  at  a  remarkable  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  earth  bad  been  drowned  by  a  deluge.  After 
some  days  the  Great  Patriarch  of  a  new  world  anxious  once  more  to  see 
dry  land,  sends  out  the  dove  which  returns  with  the  olive  branch.  And 
now  as  the  only  family  are  about  to  enter  and  replenish  the  earth,  our  edi- 
tor finds  a  place  whereon  to  erect  his  gallows.  Fortunate  man  1  We  some- 
times wonder  he  and  the  advocates  of  blood  do  not  go  just  the  other 
side  of  the  flood.  But  no,  this  would  place  them  at  a  period  of  time 
when  even  the  "lovely  nianslayer"  was  suflfered  to  go  unhung.  But 
our  friend  at  last  comes  back  and  wandei'ing  over  our  great  Republic  he 
fiods  one  State  where  the  gallows  does  not  exist,  and  he  then  catches  at 
u  mere  report  that  this  State,  Michigan  is  again  to  return  to  the  bloodv 
toatute.  But  we  cannot  follow  this  eccentric  editor.  The  day  will 
come  when  the  last  press  will  cease  to  speak  in  favor  of  this  barbarous 
law.    May  the  Lord  hasten  the  time. 


An  Amerlcaii  Editor. 

Our  American  brethren  have  an  off-hand,  free-and-easy,  rouffh-and- 
ready  way  of  editing  their  newspapers.  Here  is  The  Prisontrg*  Friemdf 
a  Boston  journal  filled  with  a  mortal  hatred  of  Jack  Ketch — or,  at  least, 
of  his  avocation.  The  readers  wish  to  know  in  what  language  to  pett* 
tion  the  Legislature  for  Jack's  discharge.  "  Don't  be  particular  about 
the  form,"  says  the  editor.  "  The  undersigned  respectfully  ask  yo«  to 
abolish  the  law  of  Capital  Punishment.  That  is  enough" — certainly  not 
too  much.  He  Is  a  thrifty  man,  the  editor;  economical  of  his  words. 
He  is  ^'  much  in  want  of  money,"  however,  in  spite  of  his  thrift,  hot 
has  sources  of  happiness  which  support  him  aroons  the  shabbiness  of 
subscribers  and  the  atrophy  of  his  pocket.  ''He  15 nappy  to  be  able  to 
inform  his  friends  that  the  Rev.  Alvin  Abbott,  a  iaithful  and  amiable 
man,  is  now  devoting  his  time  and  talents  to  lecturing  on  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  eoUecting  biUs^  and  obtaining  subscribers  for  the 
Prisoners'  Friend!"  An  invaluable  man,  Alvin  Abbott.  '^  Wented,  a 
woman  1"  Our  brother  stands  in  need  of  a  volunteer  from  the  fair  sex. 
<<  One  who  is  a  good  accountant,  understands  the  mailing  of  papers,  and 
is  familiar  with  composition,  would  be  preferred."  If  our  iriend — (we 
call  him  our  *'  fri.-;nd"  because  he  is  the  '*  Pri»oners^  Friend") — if  he 
has  got  his  want  supplied,  his  paper  will  not  only  be  mailed,  but/(?maled. 
What  he  means  by  <*  composition"  we  don't  exactly  know.  Is  the 
lady  to  assist  him,  or  the  compositors? — Gateshead  Observer: 

The  above  U  from  a  paper  pabltsfaed  in  Great  Britain.  It  Hrs  attracted  maeh  dc 
tice  in  this  country,  having  already  been  extensively  copied.  We  thank  the  editor 
for  his  kind  notice.  We  would  just  inform  him  thiat  we  have  not  yet  obtained  the 
**  voIoDteer  from  the  female  sex,*'  so  that  our  paper  is  only  mailed  as  yet  We 
are  on  the  look  oat,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  let  him  know  when  we  arrive  at  so  de-* 
sirable  a  consumatioa  of  onr  wishes. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  CongreM,  in  the  year  1848,  by  J.  H.  ROBINSON, 
L  tbe  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  Massachusetts. 


THE   FUGITIVE   CHIEF. 


BY     J.      H.      ROBINSON. 


A  Tale  m  JRAyme. 


'*  Gone  /  gon^  !  aoU  and  gont^ 

7«  lAe  riet  tvoamp,  dank  tmd  Ume  .**'- 


I.  O.  Wuirrii 


TO  THE  READEB. 

Tbx  following  poem  was  written  several  years  ego.  It  is  among  the  antbor's 
earliest  prodnctions,  although  many  alterations,  and  corrections  have  since  been 
made.  The  wiiter  has  little  excuse  to  make  for  offering  it  to  the  public  It  has 
many  imperfections,  no  doubt  and'inight  afford  work  enough  for  the  critic  should 
hm  feel  disposed  to  mark  its  faults. 

Ye  critics,  and  poets,  speak  kindly  to  the  '*  FugitiTe  Chief.**  J.  H.  R. 


NieaVs  noxious  Tsponi,  chill,  sad  damp, 
Were  falling  on  the  Diamnl  Swamp, 
Aad  fathering  sharlowa,  dim,  opaque, 
I^ay  aoftly  on  its  tleeptng  lake, 
Without  a  breeze  Its  ware  to  wake. 
Or  bid  them  on  it«  dank  ihore  break. 
Bo  atiU  waa  all,  there  seemed  to  be 
A  spell  apon  that  tlnv  aea, — 
A  hoth  that  bade  ita  waters  deep 
A  ahimber  motionless,  and  deep. 
"Vthe  RaTen*s  croaklngs,  hoarse,  and  low— 
The  herald  of  some  lurking  woe.— 
The  stealthy  Panther^s  shriek  of  fear, 
Like  dirge-note  struck  the  eager  ear — 
Telling  of  death,  and  danger  near-^ 
Of  life  lost  In  the  wild-wood  drear^ 
No  friend  to  soothe — no  hope  to  cheer. 
Gliding  from  tangled  weed,  and  brake, 
The  Copper>head,  and  Rattle-snake, 
With  deadly  iang—with  flashing  eye. 
Their  charm-power,  and  their  venom  try- 
Hiss  while  their  struggling  victims  die. 
00  passion,  from  her  covert  creeps, 
And  ruins  while  oar  reason  sleeps. 

Btoeding,  fklnttng,  hungry,  worn. 
With  grief,  and  travel  overborne— 
With  fevered  pnlse— with  heaving  chest-.* 
With  weary  limbs  that  needeth  rest, 
A  human  fbrm  I  ape 

Stretched  hopeless  ^neath  a  sheltering  tree. 
Who  can  the  wrecehed  wanderer  he  f 


The  brows  depressed,  the  dusky  flice 
Proclaim  him  of  that  much  wronged  race 
Condemned  to  toil  through  life  in  vain 
In  fields  of  Cotton,  and  of  Cane~ 
A  life  of  servitude  and  pain. 
A  tyrant^s  varying  mood  to  please 
They  bow  the  back,  and  bend  the  knees, 
Nor  know  one  blessed  hour  of  ease  *, 
Oh  Ood, be  merclflil  to  these ! 
Break  the  cold  linka  that  hold  tham  Ihat. 
And  give  them  right,  and  rest  at  last — 
A  Babbath  when  the  woe  is  past. 
Tom  by  a  nide,  and  Pirate  band 
Prom  all  they  hope,  or  love  below, 
They  wander  In  a  atranger  land, 
And  toil  In  wearineas  and  woe — 
A  fate  none  save  a  alave  may  know, 

Althongh  hia  doom  seems  sad  and  low. 

******* 

Thou  of  the  cold,  and  haughty  mien, 

Of  stem,  unbending  brow, 

It  could  not  be  from  choice  I  ween, 

Bleedlng^alone,  and  now, 

Thou  aought's  this  dark,  and  dismal  shade, 

From  which  the  boldest  torn  afkvldj 

Why  have  thy  fiearleaa  (botsteps  staid 

Where  none  but  hunted  steps  have  strayed  f 

Few  may  iu  thouanud  horrors  dare, 

Or  breathe  Its  pestllentiai  air— 

Save  wild  beaat  driven,  fhrm  Ita  Mr, 

That  seeks  for  rest  and  saftty  here-> 

Finds  both— yet  pauses  still  in  fear— 


The  FitgUive  Chief. 


fJao. 


And  fewer  •till  woold  wish  Co  lOBke 
Their  couch  beside  ihe  Disrasl  Lake  : 
Far  better  than  soch  rest,  to  wake 
Until  the  crimson  momlnf  break. 
CoM,  cold,  and  comfortless  the  breast, 
And  sore  the  heart  that  flndeth  rest 
While  of  such  dreary  spot  the  guest. 
*Tis  not  In  Idle  thought  alone. 
Impels  me  thus  to  speak.  Unknown 
And  dress  my  wordi  In  pity's  tone  ; 
My  thonghu  more  gen*rous  Impulse  own. 
Despite  thy  worn,  and  wretched  guise^ 
ThoM  written  lines  upon  thy  brow — 
A  Toice  Is  speaking  from  thine  eyes  ; 
It  tells  me  that  ihoa  art  not  now 
The  being  Nature  destined  thee — 
A  spirit  ntterless  and  free — 
And  tameless  as  a  storm-rocked  sea. 
The  stranger  sadly  raised  his  head- 
Turned  coldly  on  his  mossy  bed, 
Fixed  his  fierce,  fleshing  eye  on  me, 
And  long,  and  earnestly  gaxed  he, 
Aa  by  one  stedtast  look  he  sou^t 
To  read  my  soul— scan  all  lu  thought. 
There  was  a  something,  stem,  and  high 
Beamed  from  his  features,  and  his  eye. 
That  awed  me,  and  that  instant  drew 
The  homsge  rightlhJly  his  due. 
And  then  that  proud,  and  out-cast  man 
His  tale  of  sorrow  tnus  began. 
And  deep,  and  dark,  his  history  ran. 
Calm  was  his  vissge,  and  serere 
As  look  the  skies  when  storms  are  near  \ 
Yet  sometimes  o*er  his  (koltless  frsme 
Which  eren  sir? ery  could  not  tame, 
A  wave  of  softer  feeling  came : 
Some  seemed  it  like  a  blush  of  shame ; 
But  transient  es  the  fitful  flash- 
Bright  herald  of  the  thunder  crash — 
That  lights  an  instant  with  its  flame 
Departs  and  leaTes  the  night  the  same— 
An  Instant  blinds  us  with  Its  glare— 
We  look  sgain,  It  is  not  there— 
We  gaxe  upon  the  empty  air } 
It  wes  a  ft«rful  thing  to  see 
The  spasm  of  silent  agony. 
That  would  for  one  brief  moment  play 
Along  his  brow,  then  pass  away, 
Leavug  deep  finrrows  where  It  lay. 
Bach  instant  of  such  moita/  strife 
Counts  one  long  year  In  human  life ; 
Ages  of  bUsa  would  not  overpay 

The  misery  of  one  such  day. 

******* 

**  Long  has  It  been  since  words  like  thine 
HsTenllen  on  my  heart's  cold  shrine  ; 
Oh  !  speiUt  sgain  !  and  they  shall  be 
Like  sunlight  on  a  turbid  sea. 

Btnoter,  I  would  that  thou  coiild*at  read 
The  thoughts  that  rush  with  lightning  spec 
Along  my  racked,  and  phrenaied  mind, 
Leading  a  burning  track  behind. 
And  thoughts  no  chain  on  earth  can  bind. 
Great  are  my  wroag»— too  long  the  tal^~ 
A  theme  to  make  thy  check  grow  pale— 
And  time,  and  patience  both  would  fail, 
Should  I  each  part  to  thee  recount, 
Or  e'en  In  tkaugkt  life's  ills  surmount } 
And  I  would  not  live  o'er  agsin 
\poat  whose  ev'ry  pulse  was  pain — 
Which  sighed  ibr  rest  and  slghed.|n  rain. 
It  may  not  be— thou  canst  not  know 
The  height,  the  depth  of  human  woe. 
Yet  what  I  eon,  I  will  impart, 
The  rest  must  rankle  in  my  heart 
Till  Ood  take  back  the  breath  he  gave, 
And  time  Is  bartered  for  the  grare. 


This  night  in  drsow  my  nqnim  song 
Was  chanted  sadly  in  my  ear ; 
It  did  not  make  my  heart  less  stroBg— 
I  heard  with  more  of  Joy  than  fear. 
For  me  death  has  no  terron  now. 
Can  bring  no  paleness  to  my  brow, 
And  gladly  to  its  stroke  I'd  bow,— 
And  deem  the  hour  thst  set  me  free 
A  blessed  visitant  to  me. 
But  were  I  what  I  used  to  be, 
A  chief  in  lands  beyond  the  sIm, 
How  fervently  I'd  pray  for  life. 
Forgetful  of  the  present  strife. 
Bow  many  painlhl  mem'ries  start. 
And  course  along  fhmi  brain  to  heart— 
How  fest  mv  thoughts  come  and  depart. 
With  scarce  an  Interval  between- 
Wild,  dreamy,  restless:  and  unseen- 
Like  serpent  gliding  in  the  dark. 
Without  a  sound  its  course  to  mark  ; 
The  smart  is  felt — the  mischief  done 
Before  you  deem  there's  aught  to  shun. 

Stranger,  I  would  not  lay  these  limbs 
—Count  not  the  thought  with  mad  men's 

whims— 
Beside  this  Lake  all  cold  and  still. 
Were  fate  obedient  to  my  will ; 
But  I  would  Ikin  lay  down  to  rest 
In  the  fhr  land  I  love  the  best. 
With  Its  dear  soil  upon  my  breast — 
Near  where  the  Nile's  dark  waters  flow. 
And  Palm-tree,  and  Palmmetto  grow. 
In  which  the  winds  sigh  soft  and  low. 
Methinks  the  sad,  and  murmuring  sound 
Would  soothe,  and  when  the  Spring  comes 

round, 
Its  foUsge  rich,  end  green  would  wsve 
A  moumfhl  requiem  o'er  my  grave. 
Thrice  blessed  rest  firom  earthly  care, 
That  ne'er  ahall  waken  to  despair. 
There  loving  fViends  would  go  to  weep 
And  sigh  above  my  place  of  sleep  } 
And  never  would  my  slumbOTs  de^ 
Be  hrokm  by  the  countless  sl^s, 
That  from  my  bleeding  brethren  rise 
Who  fiUat  beneath  these  sultry  sklea. 

From  fields  of  cotton,  and  of  riee 

A  sound  goes  up  to  Paradise— 

Oh!  who  woulo  hear  such  sad  soimd  twiet. 

And  ever  wish  to  list  again 

To  such  a  living  note  of  pain. 

It  is  the  Negro's  weary  wail — 

It  mormurs  on  each  passing  gale 

Strange  things,  at  which  thou  well  mayti^ 

quail. 
Those  murmurs  tell  of  dsrkeat  crime— 
Of  deeds  done  in  this  haled  clime— 
Of  youth,  and  innocence  defiled — 
Of  fether,  mother,  guileless  child 
Tom  fh>m  the  Isst,  long,  dear  embrare. 
And  sold  in  christian  market  plaM. 
'Mid  ribald  jest,  and  mocking  mirth 
They  part  to  meet  no  more  on  earth ! 
Into  a  distant  bondage  borne. 
They  only  live  their  fete  to  mourn. 

How  doubly  dreary  are  those  strains 
That  tell  oi  nought  safcstnpes,  aiul  chams 
For  limbs  already  worn,  and  weak 
That  show  the  wrongs  they  cannot  qicak. 
Oh  !  who  may  fbar  a  sterner  fete— 
A  lot  more  chill,  and  desolate. 

*Tls  written  in  the  christian  creed. 
That  Ood  the  words  of  prayer  will  heed 
And  answer  In  thy  dprkeat  need  ; 
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If  inie»t]i«  bondmrnn**  prayer  ilaMre 

Pindt  aeoeu  to  a  haedAil  ear ; 

And  every  sigh,  and  erery  tear 

Are  nambered— yet  His  hand 

In  mercy  aparea  this  blood-etalned  land. 

I  liat  not  to  each  idle  tale— 

The  chriatian>g  prayer  can  noQffht  arail. 

/  never  yet  tooght  prio»tly  aid. 

I  bate  his  cant,  his  mock  parade— 

I  cannot,  and  I  never  prayed— 

My  knee  bent  never  to  the  sod 

I  hate  the  white  man,  and  hia  God. 

In  N^gro  land  the  skies  are  clear, 
The  sun  serene  and  warm, 
The  birds  they  aang  the  live-long  year 
And  cheered  me  with  their  song 
JJ«ar  where  my  humble  cottage  stood 
The  fair  Nile  poured  its  turbid  flood  s 
la  boyhood  on  its  banks  I  played 
Before  my  though u  had  even  strayed 
To  that  far  clime  beyond  the  se»— 
That  land  of  boasted  liberty— 
Where  I  was  one  day  dc  oined  to  be 
The  wretch  I  now  appear  to  thee. 
on  'mid  my  dreaming  hours  the  while, 
My  thoughts  flow  backward  to  the  Nile 
And  then  its  very  banks  do  smile 
As  on  that  well  remembered  hour, 
when  first  I  felt  th'  oppressor's  power. 

My  thoughts  pursue  their  wonted  track, 
And  wildly  wandering  take  me  back 
Upon  the  heavy  steps  of  time 
To  brighter  scene— to  sunnier  clime. 
A  thousand  blessed  mem'ries  rise 
Of  native  land,  of  distant  skies, 
while  one  dear  form  with  leve-lit  eyes, 
And  truthful  heart,  and  fiilthfal  breast, 
Awakes  the  thought  that  cannot  rest. 
No  white  blood  mantled  in  her  (hce 
To  Ibik  her  to  thy  ruthless  race  : 
I  would  have  been  the  first  to  drain 
•uch  venom  from  her  recreant  vein. 
1  lov'd  Lelis  with  warmth  which  few 
1  deem  have  ever  felt  or  knew, 
Nor  time,  nor  distance  can  subdue. 
When  to  the  heart  love's  power  is  lent 
Aod  it  has  to  its  idol  bent, 
Though  it  had  being  in  a  day, 
It  cannot  fade  or  die  away— 
It  is  a  thing  to  dare  decay— 
A  guest  which  harbored  once  must  stay. 
«je«n  it  not  strange  that  one  so  stem 
Tne  lore  of  love  could  ever  learn:— 
Tke  coldest  bumas  heart  will  turn 
To  woman,  in  the  darkest  liour. 
And  own  at  last  her  potent  power— 
That  can  o*er  sorrow  cast  a  charm. 
And  life  of  hiilf  its  ills  disarm. 
peep,  deep,  the  hate  I  bf'ar  to  those 
1  rank  among  my  mortal  foes, 
And  not  one  pitying  pulse  it  knows. 
AS  ts  my  hatred,  so  my  love  j 
Not  thus  with  her— the  stars  above 
Th»l  gladden  with  their  living  beam. 
And  warm  to  Ufa  the  coldest  stream, 
Are  not  more  free  fVom  passions  wild 
Tban  she,  the  simple  Blhlop  child. 
♦       *       *•       **       « 

Jj*rest,  though  thou  art  far  away— 
Tnoagh  seas,  perchance,  between  us  lay— 
Koii  their  blue  waves,  and  dash  their  spray, 
1.1? .!?7  crushed  heart  seems  cold  aod  chill, 
win   ?.i  '^  **»««'  "n*^  *ove  thee  still.  > 

■  «tm  will  think,  and  love  the  same- 
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Owen  with  strange  fondness  ou  thy  name. 
I  would  that  thou  wert  with  me  now. 
And  thy  dear  hand  were  on  my  brow  : 
I  know  that  it  would  hush  the  pain 
Whose  torture  maddens  in  my  brain- 
It  lia» — I  know  it  would  again. 

Perhaps  that  hand  is  still,  and  cold, 
And  I  shall  ne'er  again  behold. 
And  to  my  beating  bosom  fold, 
The  form  more  dear  then  life  to  me : 
Stolen,  and  borne  across  the  sea- 
Wafted  from  home  by  waves,  and  wind. 
She  left  a  hopeless  heart  behind. 
Where  can  the  weary  weeper  be — 
What  is  her  fhte— where  wanders  she  f 
Unused  le  toil,  her  feeble  frame 
Must  sink  benesth  its  weight  of  shame — 
And  there  are  wrongs  1  need  not  name  ! 
Alas!  she  fhints  for  purar  air- 
She  is  not  proof  against  despair. 
♦       *       •       *       **       • 

A  year  passed  on,  a  year  of  pain, 
Since  she  who  on  my  breast  had  laiu 
Was  borne  across  the  surging  main, 
When  by  a  pretext  idly  made 
My  feet  were  lured  to  ambuscade, 
And  I  was  captured,  mocked,  betrayed. 
I  struggled  with  my  foes  in  vain 
And  shuddered  when  I  telt  the  chain. 
»Twas  then  I  saw  with  sorrowing  sight 
What  memory  recalls  to-night 
So  vividly  that  to  my  soul 
The  past  seems  like  a  studied  scroll : 
1  see  it  now — ^it  haunts  me  yet, 
In  vain  I  struggle  to  forget— 
And  the  last  pulse  of  life  shall  bring 
Grim  phantoms  of  that  fearfbl  thing— 
A  Slave-ship  bearing  o'er  the  waves 
To  christian  lands  a  load  of  slaves. 
I  knew  not  that  the  swelling  sea 
Bore  up  upon  its  tireless  tide, 
So  much  of  hopeless  misery — 
So  much  Its  warring  waves  should  hide. 
But  stUl  I  love  the  restless  waves, 
They  sigh  above  the  deep,  deep  graves, 
A«id  sing  a  oeaseless  requiem  song 
O'er  those  who  died  by  christian  wrong. 
Thia  is  their  only  Ibneral  strain- 
Save  the  cold  clanking  of  a  chain 
That  may  on  fleshless  limbs  remain. 
I  fondly  would  have  turned  once  more, 
And  watched  the  dim,  receediug  shore; 
I  wished  alus  !  what  could  not  be. 
The  chieftain  waa  no  longer  free. 
I  strove  in  vain  to  break  my  bands. 
And  wept  upon  my  fettered  hands. 

♦♦*♦♦»• 
Stranger,  I  would  that  I  could  tell 
The  horron  of  that  fioating  hell. 
Where  many  of  my  wretched  race 
Found  loathsome  fare,  and  stinted  space. 
Gaunt  fhmine,  and  a  burial-place. 
They  bound  us  to  that  dungeon  floor, 
And  I  would  fain  recall  no  more 
Prom  memory's  long  hoarded  store. 
Some  mingled  with  the  ocean's  roar 
The  mnrmupp,  they  could  not  restrain 
4nd  curaed  the  authors  of  theb*  pain. 
Othera  were  there  who  scorned  to  show 
By  outward  signs,  the  more  than  woe 
The^  felt  within,  but  one  might  trace 
Its  furrows  on  each  haggard  fkce, 
And  on  each  stem,  despairing  one 
Mark  what  the  tyrant's  hand  had  done— 
Upon  each  livid  lip  might  read 
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How  Ar  unother  day  mif bt  speed 
Their  souls  toward  the  rest  they  need. 
We  sought  death  as  a  blessed  boon 
Nor  feared  that  it  would  come  too  soon. 
Some  pined  for  freedom  day  by  day, 
And  died  upon  the  watVy  way. 
And  then  decay  iu|;  corses  lay 
About  us  in  that  filthy  den- 
That  grave  Tor  deaM  and  living  men — 
Until  the  arid  air  grew  thick, 
And  our  sad  souls  felt  deadly  sick.  ' 

Months  passed  away  and  brought  no  change, 
We  sighed  not,  nor  did  thihk  it  strange 
When  comrades  of  our  mis'ry  died. 
And  lay  decaying  by  our  side. 
The  last  sad  rites  of  death  denied. 
To  death  we  also  were  resigned. 
And  sighed  that  we  were  left  behind, 
To  suffer  more  than  those  who  died 
«  Of  hunger,  and  in  sullen  pride. 
For  some  refused  the  loathsome  bread 
Thrown  to  them  by  thairufllan  crew. 
And  sat  there  with  declining  head 
Until  the  last  life-gnsp  they  drew  ; 
And  threats  and  blows  alike  were  vain. 
They  would  not  taste  of  food  again, 
They  gave  no  cry — no  sign  of  pain — 
They  murmured  not — did  not  complain, 
Tliey  only  gazed  upon  their  chain 
With  apathy,  or  deeb  disdain  : 
And  if  a  kindly  word  was  said. 
To  cheer  them  in  that  hour  of  need, 
The  shook  mtst  mournfully  their  head. 
And  to  the  words  gave  little  heed  ; 
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And  be  who  gated  en  them  mSgkt  Jdmw 
That  all  they  loTed  of  life  had  lied. 
And  stem  despair  had  made  them  so. 
Oh  !  who  would  live  without  one  ray 
Of  hope,  from  the  eternal  beam, 
Reflected  on  his  checqi*ered  way 
To  bless  life's  fleeting  dream. 

I  marked  a  boy,  a  gentle  boy, 
lie  wore  a  look  of  childish  Joy, 
Which  hour  by  hour  was  chaseid  away. 
And  soon,  too  soon,  it  ceased  to  play". 
Or  lingered  trembling  like  the  ray 
Thrown  last  upon  the  dying  day. 
The  mother  of  the  boy  was  there — 
She  watched  him  with  a  mother**  care. 
And  gave  him  of  her  stinte«l  fare. 
Alas !  she  could  not  give  him  air — 
Such  air  as  he  was  wont  to  breathe : 
She  died,  and  his  her  dying  prayer. 
And  that  was  all  she  eould  bequeath. 
I  saw  his  tiny  limba  grow  weak — 
The  hectic  on  his  hollow  cheek. 
And  knew  a  sure  relief  was  nigh  : 
To  him  *twas  priceless  boon  to  die. 
He  sal  by  his  dead  mother^s  side. 
And  moaned  most  piteonsly  and  cried  ; 
His  sobs  grew  weaker  hour  by  hoar. 
And  soon,  poor  child,  he  lost  the  power 
To  utter,  or  to  cry  aloud  ; 
And  there,  upon  the  cold  corse  bowed 
He  died — he  died,  but  never  a  shroud 
Was  made  for  mother  or  for  child  \ 
Qod  rest  them  in  the  waters  wild. 


Note.     In  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  our  columns,  the  remainder  of 
this  beaatiful  poem  is  unavoidably  deferred  till  our  next.  Ed. 


ARTICLE  LXXXVL 

t 

Thanksgiving  in  Mats.  State  Prison. 


We  belie?e  that  many  of  our  friends  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
been  present  on  Thanksgiving  day  at  the  Prison.  We  think  we  never 
enjoyed  an  occasion  better  than  in  mingling  with  the  inmates  of  that 
Penitentiary  on  this  annual  festival.  It  was  the  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Prison  Society  for  Moral  Improvement  and  Mutual  Aid, 
a  society  formed  under  the  excellent  administration  of  the  present  War- 
den, Hon.  Frederick  Robinson.  We  made  a  short  address  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  was  followed  by  our  brother,  J.  M.  Spear.  The  whole 
services  were  well  reported  in  one  of  our  daily  papers,  and  we  prefer 
giving  that  to  our  readers  as  more  perfect  than  any  thing  we  could  fur- 
nish from  memory : — 

Thanksgiving  was  observed  throughout  the  city  by  all  classes,  and  so 
far  as  our  observation  extended,  with  becoming  temperance,  and  respect 
to  the  spirit  of  this  time  honored  Festival.  The  various  churches  were 
well  filled,  while  the  streets  presented  a  Sabbath  day  appearance,  ex- 
cept that  more  people  were  observable.  The  fountain  on  the  Common, 
which  was  in  play  during  the  day,  attracted  large  crowds,  the  weather 
being  invitingly  mild  and  spring-like.  In  the  evening,  the  numeroof 
places  of  amusement  were  thronged,  very  much  to  the  joy  of  the  mana- 
gers. 
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At  tbe  Sate  Prifloo  the  day  was  obsenred  with  appropriate  eeremo* 

nies.    A  meeting  of  tbe  convicts  was  held  tn  the  Chapel  of  the  Prison. 

The  Rev.  Jareo  Curtis  opened  the  services  by  an  impressive  prayer. 

The  Choir  performed  a  piece  of  Sacred  music  in  a  style  that  would  do 

honor  to  any  band  in  this  locality. 

Mr.  Curtis  then  delivered  a  brief  but  most  appropriate  address,  from 
tbe  12th  verse  of  the  116th  Psalm.  In  the  course  of  his  observations, 
be  took  occasion  to  review  the  various  reasons  for  thankfulness  to  God 
which  ought  to  animate  his  creatures  under  the  various  circumstances  of 
position  in  life,  and  more  especiHlly  at  present,  when  peace  and  plenty 
boded  continued  prosperity  to  the  land.  **  I  have  no  lioubt,*'  said  the 
reverend  gentleman,  '<  that  many  among  you  question  the  reasons  why 
you  ought  to  be  thankful.  Those  at  liberty,  you  will  say,  have  good 
reason  to  be  grateful,  but  we  who  are  in  prison  have  not  the  same 
grounds  for  thankfulness.  But  when  we  look  into  the  true  nature  of  our 
obligation,  we  are  not  to  look  to  the  condition  that  we  are  in  to  think 
whether  we  should  be  grateful  to  God  or  no.  You  all  know  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son — how  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  good  and  kind 
father,  became  discontented  with  his  position,  and  went  to  his  father  de- 
manding bis  inheritance,  which  he  got.  He  was  not  content  to  remain 
at  home  and  pursue  his  lawful  business,  but  he  must  go  far  away  from 
his  father  into  a  foreign  country,  where  he  wasted  his  substance  in  riot- 
ous living,  and  was  reduced  to  great  litraite.  Now  I  would  ask  you 
whether,  because  the  son  abused  his  father's  kindness — whether  hts 
mode  of  living  absolved  him  from  the  right  to  be  grateful  to  his  father? 
Did  the  perversion  of  the  gift  by  the  son  throw  oif  the  obligation  to 
gratitude?  • 

The  prodigal  felt  that  they  did  not.  He  came  back  to  his  father,  for 
he  felt  and  knew  that  he  had  ill-treated  his  father^  goodness,  and  he  was 
penitent.  Now  the  hisitories  of  you  all  are  unknown  to  me;  butl  would 
ask  you  has  not  your  father  been  kind  to  you  f  Trace  back  the  circum- 
stances of  your  lives,  and  see  whether  God  has  not  been  good  to  vou; 
and  whether,  abusing  that  goodness,  your  present  condition  has  not  been 
brought  about  by  your  own  conduct.  Do  not  say  that  because  we  have 
not  so  many  blessings  as  others  have,  we  have  not  as  good  a  right  in 
justice  to  be  thankful  and  to  bless  God  as  others  have.  If  we  had  regu- 
lated our  hearts  and  lives  by  those  principles  which  God  has  laid  down 
we  would  not  have  been  in  such  affliction.  We  are  to  blame,  and  not 
God,  for  our  present  condition.  Let  us  then  feel  thankful  that  worse 
has  not  befallen  us.  It  is  in  th|s  spirit  that  we  look  upon  our  afflictions 
— in  this  light  we  see  that  our  own  sinfulness  has  influenced  our  own  con- 
dition." The  reverend  gentleman  was  listened  to  throughout  with  the 
deepest  attention. 

The  Quartette — *0h!  home,  my  loved  home!'  was  sung  with  much 
feeling  and  effect.  The  sentiments  expressed  seemed  to  tally  with  those 
feelings  which  retrospection  called  uf^  in  the  breasts  of  many,  and 
thoughts  of  home  and  its  forfeited  delights  drew  the  tear  from  many  a 
manly  cheek,  and  a  sigh  from  all.  This  song  produced  one  of  the  most 
powerful  general  effects  of  music  we  ever  saw  demonstrated. 

An  address  by  B.  C.  Taylor,  a  prisoner  for  life,  followed.  As  we 
will  publish  it  in  a  future  number  of  the  Jlf«t7,  we  will  not  at  present 
make  any  attempt  at  a  vidimus  of  what  we  consider  one  of  the  most 
eloquently  delivered,  beautifully  conceived,  and  most  seo^bly  construct- 
ed urations  we  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  spoken.  The  evidences 
of  deep  thought,  and  profound  knowlrdge  of  tbe  constitution  of  mind 
en  the  part  ot  the  speaker  can  best  be  exhibited  by  the  address,  of  which 
we  have  a  verbatim  re|iort  near^  ready  for  publication.  It  is  a  gratify. 
ing  thing  to  record,  along  with  a  compliment  to  his  ability,  that  Taylor  is 
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a  truBtwonby  and  ivell-bebaved  man;  and  we  humbly  believe  a  most 
fittinff  object  for  i;o  vera  mental  consideration  and  leniency. 

Address  by  J.  M.  Bradley — an  excellent  piece  of  composition. 

Quartette — **  Hope  on,  hope  everl"  waa  beautifully  sung  by  the 
band. 

C.  Johnson,  and  J.  B.  Rice  made  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the 
condition  of  the  convicts  within  the  prison,  and  the  effects  of  incarcera- 
tion as  they  shewed  themselves  in  their  operation  on  the  minds  of  those 
undergoing  confinement.  As  they  deserved,  lx>th  addresses  were  well 
received. 

Quartette — "  Merrily  the  golden  stream  of  Life,''  followed,  and  was 
suns  with  excellent  spirit  and  efier.t. 

W.  B.  Bradley  made  some  excellent  observations,  and  an  original  and 
beautiful  song  was  sung  by  L.  Clark. 

After  a  most  beautiful  display  of  oratory  by  H.  T.  Wheeler — which 
constituted  itself  a  sturdy  rival  to  the  ^ood  impressions  raised  in  favor 
of  B.  C.  Taylor's  8|»eecn — and  which,  m  our  view  wns  a  most  honora- 
ble second-best. 

The  Quartette — "  Oh!  give  me  a  home"  waa  sung  by  the  band,  and 
was  productive  of  results  similar  to  those  created  by  the  beautiful  com- 
position "  Ob  I  home,  my  loved  home,"  mentioned  above. 

Some  appropriate  remarks  were  made  by  risitors,  after  which  an  An- 
them and  Benediction  followed.  The  convicts  were  then  marched  out 
into  the  square  in  divisions;  and  thence  to  dinner.  This  was  an  extra  day 
— every  man  besides  his  fuller  than  usual  share  of  excellent  beef,  bread 
and  vegetables — being  supplied  with  5  lbs.  of  substantial  plum  pudding. 
We  tasted  it,  and  can  pronounce  it  excellent.  This  extra  ration  will  ena- 
ble the  prisoners  to  have  an  extra  tid-bit  every  day  for  a  week. — Boston 
MM. 


To  Correspondents. — Rev.  L.  W.  Mavnina.    We  thank  him  for 
his  interest  in  our  work,  and  for  his  valuable  communications. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Lewis.    Her  articles  are  always  acceptable. 

Prof.  Upham.  Our  friend  will  excuse  us  for  omitting  his  article.  It 
will  appear  in  our  next. 

Mrs.  C<  W.  Dekison.  Our  warmest  thanks  are  given  her  for  that 
excellent  poem.  And  we  shall  look  with  interest  for  that  forth-coming 
article  from  her  pen. 

Amiga.  Her  communications  are  always  acceptable.  We  know  she 
cannot  forget  the  Prisoner's  Friend.  We  have  had  some  inquiries 
about  this  signature. 

Mart  Brackett,  Limington,  Me.  As  long  as  she  writes  bo  well, 
she  must  expect  to  find  her  letters  published.  However,  we  will  not 
publish  any  more  without  her  consent.  We  thank  her  for  her  kindness, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  continue  the  Prisoners'  Friend. 

Mrs.  LivERMORE,  Stafford,  Conn.  Her  story  is  a  capital  one  in  the 
present  number.  Our  readers  have  been  impatient  to  hear  from  her. 
She  will  now  probably  furnish  articles  regularly. 

The  P0£M. — Our  readers  will  be  delighted  with  the  inimitable  po- 
em in  our  present  number,  of  the  Fugitive  Chief.  The  author  ranks  as 
one  of  the  best  writers  of  our  times.  And  be  has  kindly  given  us  the 
publication  of  the  poem  for  our  periodical.  We  sincerely  thank  faioi. 
It  is  the  most  precious  gift  that  any  correspondent  has  bestowed  upon  us. 
The  subiect  is  sublime,  the  poetry  excellent,  the  sentiments  pure  and 
lofty,  and  every  line  bears  deeply  the  impress  of  humanity. 


1. — The  Daguerreotype  and  Foreign  Mucelkmy. 

ThU  periodical  has  paaaed  into  the  hands  of  Crosby  &  Nichols,  one  of  the  most 
Bohstaatial  firing  in  our  city.  Its  appearance  is  neut,  and  the  work  is  W.5II  kept  ap. 
It  fills  a  space  long  vacint  in  onr  periodical  literature.  The  desif  n  is  to  fnmiiii 
the  Anoeriean  reader  with  some  of  the  best  selections  from  the  periodicals  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany. 

3. — ChrahmmU  Anverican  Monthly  Magazine.    December,  1848. 

Among  the  monthlies  in  America^  Graham's  must  take  the  lead.  Sach  an  array 
of  talent,  and  such  baaottful  illastrations  are  scarcely  to  beiband,  yet  the  publish- 
ers  really  promise  the  coming  year  to  do  more  than  ever.  The  present  number  eon- 
tains  some  spirited  engravings: — The  Debut.  Overboard  in  the  Out/,  /.  bay- 
ard Taylor.     The  Faehiont,    We  shall  always  welcome  this  work. 

S.—The  Union  Magazine  of  Literature  and  Art.    Edited  by  Mrs.  C. 

M.  KiBKLARD. 

This  splendid  monthly  is  again  before  the  public.  It  is  to  appear  hereafter  un- 
der the  management  of  J.  S  irtain,  that  eminent  engraver,  and  of  course,  it  mast 
rank  then  higher  than  ever.  The  present  number  is  rich  in  matter  and  in  Engrav- 
ings. ■«  The  Spirit  of  the  Flower'*  is  surpassingly  beautiful.  *<  The  Bird 
Trap'*  is  true  to  the  liie.    Such  a  Magazine  is  an  honor  to  American  literature. 

4. — Sunday  School  and  other  PoetM..  By  William  B.  Tappait.  Bos- 
ton and  Cambridge:  James  Munroe  &  Co.  1848. 
Here  is  an  elegant  volume  of  Poems  from  one  who  has  often  delighted  as  with 
his  muae.  This  volume  is  a  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  a  series,  embracing 
the  revised  Poems  of  the  author,  of  which  the  "  Poetry  of  the  Heart,'*  and  '*  Sa- 
cred and  Miscellaneous  Poems,*'  and  "Poetry  of  Life,"  were  the  first,  second 
and  third.  Wp  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  publishers  have  in  press  all  the  Poetical 
Works  of  Mr.  Tappan.  The  whole  will  be  in  four  volumes  in  rich  bmdings.  We 
shall  look  forward  to  the  publication  with  much  interest. 

5. — The  Oospel  Teacher.    A  Monthly  Magazine.     Rev.  J.  6.  Adams, 

Editor.    Boston. 

It  is  enough  of  this  periodical  to  say  that  it  is  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  in  the  country.  .It  is  well  fillei  with  valuable  articles,  and  we  commend  it 
to  the  poblic.    $1  a  year— -cheap  enough. 

6. —  Sunshine  and  Shade }  or  the  Denham  Family.    By  Sarah  Maria. 

4th  edition.     Boston:  James  French.     1849. 

This  work  breathes  an  excellent  spirit,  and  is  well  calculated  to  interest  a  large 
class  of  readers.  We  thank  the  enterprising  publisher  for  the  volume,  and  we 
tinst  he  will  publish  many  more  such  works  to  meet  the  public  wants. 

7. — Massachusetts  Q;uarterly  Review. 

This  valuable  journal  keeps  up  its  interest.  We  are  glad  to  find  it  presenting 
such  subjects  us  tho  Postal  Reform,  Slavery,  Law  of  Evidence,  and  the  Free  Sou 
Movement.  The  whole  work  bears  the  impress  of  labor,  and  of  course,  under  the 
management  of  such  men  as  Theodore  Parker,  R.  W.  Emerson,  and 
other  able  writers,  it  must  ever  present  a  bold  front  and  speak  a  strong  word  for 
humanity.    Price  |^8,00. 

8. — Columbian  Magazine.    New  York.    .John  S.  Taylor. 

^s  nsnal,  this  work  comes  to  us  with  its  eloj^ant  engravings,  and  with  its  origt- 
nal  papers.    Several  of  onr  American  fair  will  be  gratified  with  a  look  at  Mn 
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Mjra  C.  Gaiaei,  tiie  wealthy  heifMi.  The  eBgraying  »  well  done  ;  eo  if  FUle- 
delphia.  A  new  volame  commences  in  January.  Now  ii  the  time  tu  aobflcnbe* 
The  work  will  make  an  ele^pint  volume  for  any  centre-table. 

9. — History  of  the  C^rondiits,  or  Pertiorud  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  0/ 
the  French  Revolution.  From  uDpublished  sources.  By  Alfhovsk 
De  LvMARTivE.  3  vols.  TfaDslatefi  by  H.  T.  Rtde.  New  York; 
Harper  &  firothers.     1848. 

Any  work  from  the  pen  of  Lamartine,  moat,  of  coarsa,  be  read  with  deep  inter- 
est, 0:ipeciaIly  one  oti  the  French  Revolution.  Perliaps  no  man  better  nnderataadf 
thia  whole  BabjecU  And  now  as  the  public  mind  is  alive  to  every  event  connected 
with  France,  the  Harpers  give  as  in  three  volames,  the  history  now  before  ns. 
The  work  is  a  sort  of  intermediate  **  labor  between  history  and  memoir.*'  The 
whole  work  is  written  in  a  pare,  graphic  style,  and  the  publishers  have  done  well 
in  adding  to  it  some  fine  engravings.  These  are,  Robespierre,  Madame  Roland, 
and  Charlotte  Conway.  No  work  could  have  been  giv^u  te  the  American  Public 
better  calculated  10  meet  the  present  excited  state  of  feeling  respecting  the  past  and 
present  history  of  France. 

10. — Christian  Songs  by  the  Rev.  James  Gilborke  Lyons,  L.  L.  D. 

4th  Edition.     Philadelphia:  George  S.  Appleton,  164  Chesnut  Street. 

1849. 

Here  is  a  volume  containing  38  poems,  some  of  which  are  excellent.  There  are 
two  that  we  have  seen  published  frequently,  that  we  are  glad  to  find  in  the  woii. 
We  allude  to  **  the  Heroine  Martyr  of  Monterey ;"  and  **  the  Electric  Telegraph.'* 
We  cannot  refrain  copying  two  verses  of  the  latter  : — 

Along  the  ■mooth  and  alender  wires 

The  sleepleM  heralds  run, 
Fast  Ka  the  clear  and  living  rays 

Go  streaming  from  the  sun  ; 
No  peals  or  flashes  heard  or  seen 

liieir  wondrous  flight  betrav, 
And  yet  their  words  are  quicker  felt 

In  cities  fir  away. 

Not  ■iunmor*B  beat,  nor  winter's  hall* 

Can  check  their  rapid  course  j 
They  meet  unmoved  the  fierce  wlnd*s  rage — 

The  rough  wave's  sweeping  force ; 
In  the  long  night  of  rain  and  wrath, 

As  in  the  blase  of  day. 
They  rash  along  with  news  of  weal  or  wo. 

To  thousands  far  away. 

1 1. — Sartain^s  Union  Magazine  of  Literature  and  Art.    January,  1849. 

John  Sartain  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia.     Editors:  Mrs.  CM. 

KiRKLANO,  Prof.  John  S.  Hart. 

As  we  expected,  when  we  saw  that  this  monthly  was  passina  into  the  hands  of 
Sartain,  it  is  superior  to  any  one  now  published.  The  erobellishmeota  are  exeeat- 
ed  with  great  spirit,  of  which  there  are  eleven.  We  have  looked  with  the  deepen 
interest  on  **  The  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds.**  There  is  a  softness  and  beaaty 
about  it  that  characterises  every  engraving  from  the  hand  of  this  inimitable  artist. 
On  "  the  Mother  and  Child"  we  could  gaze  for  hours.  It  is  full  of  life  and  ex- 
pression. The  infant  almost  speaks  in  its  innocence  as  it  fondly  clings  to  its  pa- 
rent, "  Liberty  introducing  the  Arts  to  America**  is  executed  in  a  masterly  msn- 
ner.  The  desiga  is  weH  drawn,  and  the  figures  well  proportioned.  T||e  remaining 
engravings  are  fine  illustrations  of  the  articles  to  which  they  are  appended. 

Of  the  articles  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  The  work  opens  with  a  rich  arti- 
cle, breathing  true  devotion,  from  the  pen  of  that  bold  and  girted  writ^ir,  Rev.  Al- 
bert Barnes,  on  the  Announcement  to  the  Shepherds.  The  other  articles,  of  which 
there  are  the  large  number  of  thirty-two,  are  well  written,  and  are  original.  We 
are  glad  to  find  one  great  excellency  pervading  the  work,  which  is  brevity. 

The  w^rk  contains  eighty  paces  on  good  type  and  on  fair  paper.  It  must  take 
the  lead  in  the  line  of  pirtodicaTs.     For  sale  by  Redding,  Boston,  8  Slate  St.    • 
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l^—Leiier  to  the  People  of  the  United  IStutee,  touching  the  matter  of 
Slaoery,    By  Theodore  Parker,     Boston:  Jnmes  Munroe  4*  Co. 
Here  is  a^tother  work  from  the  hij|h]  j  gifted  pen  of  Theodore  Parker,  and  on  a 
freat  aabject: — ^The  Institation  of  Slavery.    We  are  always  glad  to  aee  the  great 
men  of  oor  conntiy  tnrniog  their  attention  to  this  topic.    Tne  reader  will  Sad  a 
very  ezeellent  comparison  between  the  Criminal  Cod<  for  the  Master  and  the  one 
for  the  Slave. 
The  work  is  divided  into  the  following  sections  . — 
I.    Statistics  and  History  of  Slavery. 
II.    Condition  and  Treatment  of  Slaves. 

III.  Effects  of  Slavery  on  Industry. 

IV.  Effects  of  Slavery  on  Population. 
V.    Effects  of  Slavery  on  Elducation. 

VI.    Effbcts  of  Slavery  on  Law  and  PoIiticM. 
VII  y    Slavery  consklered  as  a  Wrong. 

19. — Sears^  PietorialJdBgazine.    December. 

The  December  number  of  Sears'  Pictorial  Family  Magazine,  an  elegantly  illus- 
trated periodica),  nas  been  placed  on  on  our  table  by  the  Agent  in  this  city,  F.  S. 
Sazton,  19  State  St.  Among  the  principal  engravings  is  a  splendid  monumental 
design  for  the  tomb  of  old  Gov.  Wmthrop — the  first  settlement  of  Boston — the  an- 
cient Winslow  House  at  Marshfield,  &e.  There  are  about  twenty  fine  engravings, 
accompanied  by  interesting  descriptions,  making  the  number  an  invaluable  present 
to  yoong  people. 

U.-^LittelVs  Living  Age.    Nos,  3S6  and  897. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  publications  of  the  day.  Every  week  for  12 1-2 
cents  it  furnishes  the  American  reader  with  choice  selections  from  some  of  the 
most  valuable  periodicals  in  Europe.  Instead  of  our  own  remarks  we  believe  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  give  the  contents  of  the  two  numbers  before  us: — 

No.    2  8  6. 

I.  History  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 

n.  An  European  Congress. 

ni.  California. 

IV.  Feats  on  the  Fiord—Chapters  VIII  to  XVIH. 

V.  Story  of  a  Family — ^Chapter  IX. 

VI.  Rationale  of  the  European  Anarchy. 

VII.  Universal  Peace. 

VIII.  Lombardy. 

IX.  Frank  Forrester's  Field  Sports. 

X.  European  Correspondence. 

XI.  Europe  again  in  danger. 

No.     2  8  7. 

I.  Pythoric  and  Demoniac  Possession. 

II.  Final  Memoirs  of  Charles  Lamb. 

HI.  Animal  Legeads. 

IV.  Alum  Works. 

V.  Tortures  of  a  Farmer's  Bey. 

VI  Etherization  in  Child-Birth. 

VII.  Breaking  Bulls  at  Stowe. 

VIII.  The  Civil  War  in  Austria. 

IX.  A  Fable  for  Critics. 

X.  European  Correspondence. 

I 

Nkw  Publications.-  Several  works  were  received  too  late  for  our  number. 
Booksellers  will  hereafter,  be  kind  enough  to  send  in  their  books  before  the  fif- 
teenth of  the  month.  We  trust  our  friends  will  remember  that  library  (^  Prison- 
literature  that  we  are  now  collecting.  Also  any  works  on  the  Art  of  Printing 
would  be  peculiarly  acceptable,  as  we  have  been  (or  many  years  collecting  facts  on 
that  sabjeet. 
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Reeeiptt  from  November  16,  to  December  8. 

Add  Thomas,  Pendleton,  Ind.,  $2,00.  Norrif  Maru, Kimbeiton,  Pa.,  2,00. 
Marian  LewU,  do.,  2,00.  Wm.  Harcrave,  Peacedale,  R.  1.,  2.00.  WUlard  Hinck- 
ler,  Mariton*B  Mills,  2,80.  Edgar  Buckingham,  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  2,00.  W.  Jamea, 
MedBeld,  Maaa.,  2,7S.  Hon.  J.  W.  Edmonda,  New  York,  8,41.  E.  Ewer,  do., 
2,00.  Lake  Kimball,  Stow,  Vt.,  8,60.  W.  A.  Stickney,  Upper  Middletoo,  2,00. 
Wm.  Wood,Somer8,  Ct,  1,00.  Wm.  H.  Knapp,  Nantnckef,  1,26.  R.  F.  Lov- 
ering,  Boetoo,  2,00.  Daniel  A.  Hathaway,  Warren,  1,00  A.  Ronndy,  Eaaez, 
Maaa.,  1,00.  Jacob  Haraon,  N.  Y.,  8,62.  Warren  Newton,  Lancaater,  1,00. 
Mra.  Sarah  J.  Hathaway,  2,00.  L.  W.  Manning,  Dennia,  Maaa.,  2,00  C  F. 
Eaton  &  Co.,  Beaton,  2,00.  Mary  Brackett,  Limington,  Me.,  1,00.  Marniet 
M.  Hyatt,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  2,00.  Maria  Mariot,do.,  2,00.  Theodore  H.  Dorr, 
East  Lexington,  Maaa.,  8,60. 

DONATIONS. 

A  friend,  Boaton,  $20,00.  Nathan  Appleton,  do.  10,00.  Hon.  Samnel  Apple- 
ton,  do.  10,00.  Charlea  Bock,  do.  1,00.  Thomas  Lamb,  do.  2,00.  Dr.  Jacob 
Haraeo,  N.  Y.  ($8,62  for  aobacripUon,)  8.00. 


CliOTHING. 


Nearly  every  Convict  who  applies  to  na  for  help,  isdeatitate  of  sufficient  cloth- 
ing to  meet  the  inclemencies  or  the  aeasoo.  Friends  of  the  caaae  will  confer  a 
great  favor  on  them,  by  leaving  any  second-hand  clothing,  snch  aa  coata,  pants, 
vesta,  ahirta,  stockings,  boots,  shoes,  &c.,  at  this  office. 

Discharged  Pbisonkrs. — ^Any  person  who  may  be  willing  to  employ  this 
class  of  persons  are  reqaested  to  leave  word  at  this  office.  Several  have  made  ap- 
plicatioDS  for  work. 


Errata. -^We  recret  that  aome  errors  occurred  in  the  poem  of  oar  exceUent 
and  valued  friend,  Julia  Fletcher.  In  third  line  for  tolemnly,  read  calmly.  In 
thirtec«th  line  for  art,  read  act.  In  thirty-third  line,  Tot  far  read/or.  In  thirty- 
sixth  line,  for  thartf  read  shame.    In  line  fifty-six,  for  uarctly,  read  securely. 

WANTBD^Several  agenta  to  procure  subscribers. 

A  notice  of  our  late  tour  to  Barnatabie  county  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
ABOLITION  OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  will  hold 
its  FOURTH  Anniversary  in  Boston,  January  27th,  (the  day 
after  the  A nti- Slavery  meeting.)  It  will  be  held  at  Washing- 
tonian  Hall.  Commencing  at  3  o'clock.  Able  speakers  will  be 
present.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance.  Per- 
sons from  abroad  are  earnestly  invited  to  be  present.  Will  not 
the  friends  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wash- 
ton,  pay  us  a  visit?  Of  course  the  friends  in  the  Old  Bay  State 
will  rally  on  the  occasion.  Remember  a  fellow-being  now  lies  in 
Boston  jail  under  sentence  of  death.  One  more  effort,  and  the 
gallows  will  be  numbered  with  the  thmgs  that  were. 
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The  Topic.  No.  VII.  Death  by  the  Law  London:  Pob- 
lished  for  the  Proprietors*  by  C.  Mitchel,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street. 

XCIII.  Journal  or  a  Poor  Vicar 249 
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ARTICLE    LXXXTIf. 
-  The  Beformer  and  hit  Work. 

BT    A 17.    L.    W.    MANVTirO. 

HowEVKR  uneoviablo  may  l>e  the  position  of  him  who  enlints  In  the 
work  of  moral  and  social  amelioration,  in  the  present  century,  in  conie- 
quence  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  is  obliged  to  contend.  It  caDOOl 
be  denied  or  questioned  that  the  enterprise  is  entitled  to  the  niost^  benif- 
naot  regard  and  the  highest  eulogy.     The  very  hardships  wh  ch'embar- 
rass  his  lot — the  calumny  and  ridicule  that  oflen  surround  his  namei 
seeking  to  deprive  him  of  popular  countenance  and.  favor,  by  falsifying 
bia  ^ood  intentions,  or  arraigning  the  utility  of  his  work,  add  Btrength 
and  importance  to  its  claims,  by  enhancing  its  nobleness  and  grandeur. 
Thej  are  proofs  that  the  man  who  summons  the  mora)  courage  to  meet 
theniy  even  in  their  most  formidable  array,  is  greater  than  he  who  en- 
gages in  a  cause  darkened  by  no  portentous  cloud,  and  impeded  by  no 
imminent  obstruction.    The^  manifest  the  sincerity  of  his  aims,  the 
siDgleneas,  elevation,  and  dismterestedness  of  his  purposes.   They  show 
that  he  who  is  ready  to  struggle  with  them,  that  he  may  achieve  a  good 
for  his   race,  that  be  may  abridge  the  catalogue  of  crime,  restore  the 
fallen  to  virtue,  and  promote  the  j^enera)  improvement  of  society)  trusts, 
for  success,  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  tne  support  of  the  friends  of 
order,  rectitwle,  aud  social  tranquility,  the  inwara  felicity  which  arises 
in  the  mind  from  a  consciousness  of  having  responded  to  the  urgent  calls 
of  humanity— especially  of  sorrowing  and  suffering  humanity,— and  in 
the  applauding  sanction  of  bis  God.    These  are  the  comraisHion  and  the 
sbiela,  the  badge  and  the  witness  of  the  true  Reformer.    When  such  a 
man  goes  out  to  eifect  a  moral  reformation  in  the  estate  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  under  the  inspiring  mandate  and  zeal  of  such  sacred  impulses, 
he  upoes  girded  and  harnessed  for  his  work!    He  goes  a  hero  and  a 
prince.     He  consecrates  himself  to  a  mission,  than  which  there  is  none 
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worthier  or  nfrander  in  the  uDiTorso.  He  offers  himflelf— all  bis  faeukies, 
afTeetions,  hopes,  all  secular  prospectSrall  visioos  of  worldly  agj^ran- 
disement,  all  immediate  and  personal  considerations,  on  the  ahar  of  Hu- 
manity, and  of  Humanity's  God. 

But  notwithstanding  tne  trials  which  are  inseparable  from  every  re- 
formative enterprise,  there  are  still  lefl  to  the  Retormer  no  mean  soomt 
of  consolation  and  heroic  impulse,  in  the  history  of  his  predeeeseon, 
who  have  braved  the  same  or  greater  difficulties,  and  yet  immortalised 
their  names  by  the  merit  and  glory  of  their  conquests.    Such  examples 
of  self-sacrifice  and  uncompromising  devotion  to  the  well-being  of  their 
race,  as  are  seen  in  the  lives  of  Feuelon,  Oberlin,  Wilberforce,  Ch&o- 
ning,  Worcester,  and  others  of  a  kindred  character,  constitute  the  most 
cheering  encouragement  and  the  most  inspiring  promise  of  the  patiriot 
and  philanthropist.    Their  Influence  passes  the  limit  of  their  century, 
and  guides,  invigorates,  counsels,  and  modifies  the  operations  of  the  re- 
former in  the  ages  that  succeed  them.    To  the  lignt  of  their  precept 
and  the  wisdom  of  their  example,  every  consecutive  reformer,  who 
knows  how  to  appreciate  the  lessons  which  true  greatness  and  uottsoal 
sueceas  have  written  upon  the  past,  continually  recurs,  with  venerattoa, 
pleasure  and  profit.    These  men,  prescmt  and  deathless  in  the  impensli- 
able  record  of  their  greatness,  are  bright  spots  in  human  history,  bright 
lights  to  accelerate  the  march  of  its  future  progress.    An  inspiration 
goes  forth  from  their  recorded  virtues;  a  halo  of  glory  embraces  their 
memories.    They  will  live  in  the  veneration  and  gratitude  of  many 
thousand  hearts  that  have  been  blessed  by  their  deeds  of  humanenea 
and  self-immolation; — and  these  are  their  monuments, — more  enduring 
than  the  triumphal  arches  of  Greece  or  Rome,  or  the  unwasting  pyra- 
mids of  £gypt,    Tho  biography  of  Jesus— the  story  of  his  life  and 
ministry — as  they  are  portrayed  in  the  evangelical  narrative,  ffives  a 
beautiful  likeness,  an  impressive  and  winning  picture,  of  the  Model  Re- 
former.   Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  prince  of  reformers  and  philan- 
thropists.   His  religion,  bearing  the  impress  of  universal  benevolence, 
breathing  a  just  respect  for  universal  man,  and  repealing  all  artificial 
distinctions  among  men,  contains  the  outlines  and  elements  for  the  high- 
est and  most  comprehensive  reform.     In  the  method  and  deportment  of 
Jesus,  as  be  gave  himself  to  the  generous  and  lofty  purposes  of  his  mis- 
sioos,  the  reformer  of  this  age,  and  of  all  aees  to  come,  sees  his  model. 
In  the  religion  he  has  given,  he  may  find  all  the  great  moral  indtruraen- 
talities  that  are  needed  for  his  work.     If,  in  its  execution,  be  is  called  to 
battle  with  popular  predjudice,  on  the  one  hand,  and  popular  contempt 
or  indifference,  on  the  other;  he  finds  consolation  in  recalling  the  fact 
that  Jesus  encountered  predjudice  the  most  jealous,  indifiereuce  the 
most  sullen,  and  opposition  the  most  settled  and  desperate.    The  life 
and  labors  of  that  blessed  Reformer  and  Savior,  were  fraught  and  com- 
passed with  sorrow  and  disaster.    Jesus  was  a  glorious  sufferer  for  the 
recovery  of  perverted  humanity.     His  privation,  his  self-renunciation, 
his  grief:!  and  pains, — in  fine — his  ntjfmng**— -glorified  his  name,  bif 
character,  and  his  victory.     In  the  presence  oFthat  example — in  the 
presence  of  his  uninterrupted  self-possession  and  uniform clemencyi  re- 
pelling the  most  heartless  criticism  and  the  most  cruel  reproach,  the 
most  insidious  malice,  and  the  most  fiery  antagonism,  by  the  weapons  of 
love  and  truth,  so  mighty  to  disarm  tbe  adversary,  let  the  despainngdit- 
ciple  take  courage,  und  hopefully  apply  the  same  potential  agencies. 
No  moral  problem  can  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reformer  of  to-day,  that 
does  not  find  its  solution  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus.     Christ  and 
Chrjstiahity  constitute  the  most  fertile  source  of  instruction ,  encourage- 
ment, and  hope,  to  the  reformer.     May  he  frequently  resort  to  these, 
and  imbibe  their  moral  life  and  power  to  anoint  him  for  his  work. 
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Another  source  of  consolation  is  found  in  the  eharscter  and  purpose 
of  the  reformer'^  Work.  This  v^ork  is  the  recovery  of  the  debased  and 
fallen,  to  innocence,  respectability,  usefulness  and  peace.  It  is  to  arrest 
wrong-doing  in  its  inception;  to  anticipate  and  prevent  crime;  to  diffuse, 
among  all  classes,  the  principles  of  truth,  propriety,  and  rectitude;  to 
awaken  a  general  respect  for  man,  and  a  jusi  estimate  of  his  worth;  to 
promote  fraternity  and  social  unity;  in  a  word,  to  advance  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  human  race.  It  is  a  work  of  dignity  and  of  surpassing 
importance.  No  niartial  exploit  of  which  history  makes  mention,  no 
mere  political  revolution  that  the  world  has  ever  undergone,  can  claim 
any  comparison  with  the  elevation  and  grandeur  of  such  an  enterprise. 
The  political  sway  of  an  Alexander  or  Sonaparte,  exerts  a  sovereignty 
merely  external  and  temporal;  that  of  Truth  and  Love  is  inward,  spir- 
itual, and  everlasting.  This  rules  the  invisible  realm  of  reason,  con- 
science, and  the  afiections.  The  one  governs  by  physical  might;  the 
other,  by  moral  riffht.  One  is  the  kingdom  of  this  world;  the  other  is 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Hence  the  mission  of  the  Reformer  is  as 
much  greater  than  the  achievements  of  the  political  conqueror,  as  moral 
power  is  greater  than  physical,  or  as  moral  right  is  greater  than  a  mis- 

Siided  and  selfish  ambition.  The  intellectual  and  moral  improvement, 
e  bodily  weal,  and  the  progressive  social  order  and  utility  of  man, — 
this  is  the  noblest  and  worthiest  employment  of  our  national  powers  and 
our  moral  affections.  No  project  can  arrest  the  attention  of  the  human 
mind,  more  laudable,  commanding,  and  magnificent.  It  has  the  counte- 
nance of  the  patriot,  the  praver  of  the  philanthropist,  the  benediction  of 
the  redeemed,  and  the  approbation  of  God.  It  stands  alone,  majestic  in 
its  elevation,  impressive  in  its  dignified  proposal,  promising  to  tiim  who 
would  practically  resi>ond  to  its  claims,  and  assume  the  work  of  a  bene- 
factor, no  other  compensation  than  that  sure  and  priceless  reward  which 
eomee  through  the  everlasting  laws  of  his  spiritual  nature. 

The  character  and  purposes  of  the  Reformer's  Work,  then,  are  such, 
in  a  moral  view,  as  to  yield  to  htm  peculiar  congratulation  and  promise. 
It  is  no  common  felicity  that  he  feels  in  the  act  of  relieving  human  suf- 
fering, reclaiming  the  criminal,  restoring  him  to  the  bosom  of  society — 
perhaps,  to  the  bosom  of  a  beloved  family  and  kindred — and  in  minis- 
tering to  the  happiness,  utility,  and  improvement  of  his  unfortunate 
brethren.  He  is  conscious  of  being  devoted  to  an  interest  the  most 
transcendant  and  enobling.  He  remembers  that  he  is  co-operating  with 
the  energies  and  the  prayers  of  the  philanthroniit  and  the  good  of  all 
ctiines  and  all  ages.  The  apostles  of  freeriom,  the  advocates  of  human 
rights,  the  ministers  of  human  virtue,  all  noble,  aspiring,  benificent,  and 
lony  spirits,  burning  with  the  inspiration  of  a  martyr's  heroism  for  the 
regeneration  and  beatitude  of  their  race,  are  his  kindred.  He  communes 
with  the  soul  of  Howard,  and  with  the  moral  beauty  of  his  self-forget- 
ing,  unearthly  benevolence.  The  merit  and  grandeur  of  his  calling  are 
his  justificatiim  and  eulogy.  No  proud  mausoleum  may  emblazon  his 
deeds,  or  consecrate  his  recollection  in  the  hearts  of  posterity.  But  he 
shall  live  in  the  placid  satisfaction  and  the  generous  sympathy  of  his 
own  approving  soul,  during  his  mortal  career;  and  in  the  enthusiastic 
gratitude,  and  immortal  endearment  of  a  million  hearts,  when  he  is 
dead. 


"  If  {mmortalliy  be  bnt «  dre^ia, 
All  ifl  invertad— wlfdom  i«  m  fo<rf ! 
Sense,  take  the  rein  !  Blind  Phmiod,  drive  ue  on  ! 
And  Ignorance,  befVlend  ub  on  our  way ! 
Ay,  five  the  pnlte  ftiU  empire  i    Live  Um  brnle ! 
Since  as  the  brute  we  die  !" 
H.   «.   TOI*.   I.   iro.   VI.  —  0.   8.    VOL.   III.   90.  XLI.  ^1 
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Th£  efTorts  of  those  laboring  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment, 
have  met  with  a  serious  obstruction  in  the  unjudicious  exertions  of  some 
of  their  coadjutors.  A  zeal  not  guided  by  knowledge,  often  does  more 
injury  to  the  cause  it  espouses,  than  the  one  it  opposes.  And  I  have 
•oinetimes  thought  that  the  cause  we  advocate,  has  been  more  injured  by 
its  professed  friends,  than  by  its  avowed  enemies. 

TH£   BIBL£  AND   CAPITAL  FVKISHMBKT. 

There  are  two  classes  of  its  professed  friends,  whose  labors  have  been 
exceedingly  injurious.    One  is  composed  of  those  who  have  hastily  con- 
cluded that  the  Bible  sustains  the  gallows.     Being  conscious  that  the 
gallows  is  wrong;  that  it  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  assuming  that  the 
Bible  sustains  it,  they  fight  against  its  divine  claims.    But  if  the  gallows 
is  not  overthrown,   until  the  Bible  is  set  aside  as  a  book  of  fables  and 
false  teachings,  the  day  will  not  soon  come  when  this  disgraceful  evil 
shall  be  unknown.     The  Bible  is  too  well  authenticated  to  be  put  down 
by  the  cry  of  fables  and  false  doctrines.     Its  spirit  is  too  holy  and  be- 
nevolent to  be  injured  by  the  cry  of  those  who  ask  fur  something  purer 
and  more  benevolent  than  it  gives.    T  have  read  the  Bible  with  oo  little 
care;  I  think  that  I  have  a  tolerable  correct  idea  of  its  doctrines  and 
laws;  and  1  must  say,  that  instead  of  sustaining  the  gallows,  it  is  direct- 
ly opposed  to  it.    I  would  not  judge  of  its  teachings  oo  this  or  any 
other  subject,  by  an  isolated  text.    This  is  an  unfair  way  to  judge  of 
the  Bible.    We  ought  to  consider  its  general  spirit,  and  the  purport  of 
itsleadinE  doctrines  and  laws;  and  I  boldly  declare  that  he  who  judges 
of  the  Bible  in  this  way,  will  never  find  in  it  any  sanction  for  the  gal* 
lows.     According  to  the  Bible,  God  governs  for  the  food  of  the  whole; 
and  whatever  punishments  he  inflicts  are  for  a  good  end.    There  are 
no  exceptions  to  these  great  truths. 

It  will  be  of  no  avail  to  point  me  to  the  Mosaic  law,  which  contains 
regulations  that  were  not  in  themselves  good;  and  to  say,  that  many  of 
its  rules  were  abolished  by  our  Savior;  for  it  is  no  argument  against  the 
wisdom  of  the  law,  to  admit  all  this.  Under  a  righteous  and  ooly  gov- 
ernment, emergencies  may  be  met  by  re^^ulations  especially  adapted 
thereto;  and  if  the  emergencies  are  of  such  a  character,  as  to  demand 
severities  or  forms  of  religion  which  have  in  themselves  only  a  seconda- 
ry value,  the  fact  does  not  in  the  least  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  or  good- 
ness of  the  Being  by  whom  they  are  established.  In  consequence  of 
the  grossness  and  brutality  of  the  Jews,  Moses  gave  them  some  severe 
laws;  and  in  consequence  of  their  being  surrounded  by  idolaters,  be 
gave  them  forms  of  worship  whose  chief  value  consisted  In  their  ten- 
dency to  keep  them  from  idolatry.  Hence  the  best  was  done  for  them, 
which  their  character  and  circumstances  would  allow. 
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In  the  Bible  we  find  many  laws  which  hail  their  origin  in  the  peculiar 
situation  of  those  to  whom  they  were  given.  Such  Taws  are  entirely 
different  from  that  class  of  laws  which  hail  their  origin  in  the  nature  of 
man.  The  former  were  temporary,  and  were  repealed  when  the  causes 
which  required  them  were  removed.  The  latter  are  eternal,  and  are 
binding  upon  all  men,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Of  the  former  class 
were  the  laws  of  Moses  respecting  the  infliction  of  death;  and  those 
who  refer  to  them,  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  Capital  Punishment, 
show  their  entire  ignorance  of  the  character  of  his  aclministration.  lu 
peculiar  rites  and  its  civil  laws  were  temporary. 

The  famous  text  in  Genesis,  which  says — "  whoso  sheddeth  manls 
blood  by  man  phall  his  blood  be  shed,"  on  which  the  advocates  of  the 
gallows  lay  more  stress  than  upon  all  others,  contained  a  law  suited  to 
the  people  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  adapteil  to  their  circumstances. 
It  was  not  a  law  founded  upon  the  nature  of  man,  or  which  had  an  eter- 
nal basis  in  the  constitution  of  human  society,  any  more  than  the  law 
given  at  the  same  time,  which  required  that  a  beast  that  had  killed  a 
roan  should  be  slain.  Though  there  are  some  beasts  that  we  might  be 
compelled  to  kill,  if  they  had  made  a  fatal  attack  upon  a  human  being, 
there  are  others  which  we  could  make  secure,  and  which  would  be  of 
great  service  to  us.  But  Noah  and  his  descendants  were  difi*erently  sit* 
uated  from  what  we  are;  they  had  not  the  means  of  securing  a  ferocious 
beast  which  we  have;  and  consequently,  it  was  better  that  any  beast 
that  was  so  ferocious  as  to  kill  a  person,  should  be  slain.  The  law  then, 
relative  to  slaying  a  murderous  beast,  was  not  designed  for  all  ages;  it 
had  its  origin  in  the  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  it  was  given.  The 
same  is  the  case  witn  regard  to  the  law  requiring  that  a  muraerer  should 
be  put  to  death.  It  was  suited  to  the  times  in  which  it  was  given;  but 
it  was  never  designed  for  all  ages  of  the  world;  it  was  a  law  which  was 
based  upon  temporary  circumstances,  and  not  upon  anything  that  was 
permanent  in  human  nature  or  society.  Our  circumstances,  as  a  nation, 
bear  no  resemblance  to  those  in  which  the  people  were  placed  who  sur- 
vived the  flood. 

The  Bible,  then,  does  not  sanction  the  gallows;  and,  of  course,  need 
not  be  put  down  in  order  to  abolish  it.  Hence  those  who  have  cried, 
"Hanf^  the  Bible,^*  are  guilty  of  seeking  the  execution  of  that  which  is 
not  only  innocent,  but  exerting  an  almost  oninipotent  power  in  favor  of 
justice  and  mercy. 

Ahh  FBHAL   LAWS  HOT   TO   BE  ABOLISHBD. 

There  is  another  class  of  men  who  labor  unwisely  against  the  gal- 
lows. I  mean  those  who  go  against  all  punishments — who  would  not 
only  break  down  the  gallows,  but  all  prisons.  There  are  not  a  few  such 
ultraists  in  the  land.  They  are  just  as  much  opposed  to  imnri^onment 
as  to  the  infliction  of  death.  They  have  a  strange  philosonny  in  rela- 
tion to  punishment.  They  think  that  jails  and  prisons  ano  courts  are 
the  cause  of  crim<^;  aud  that  if  these  were  abolisned,  there  wonlil  be  an 
end  of  crime.  I  have  not  read  human  nature  in  this  way.  The  Bible 
says,  that  wars  and  fightings  and  murders  come  from  the  beiirt.  And 
we  know  that  it  is  so.  We  know  that  evil  passion  leads  to  violence,  and 
we  know  with  equal  certainty,  that  evil  passion  is  nurtured  by  habits  of 
dissipation  and  a  sinful  indulffence.  They  are  not  nurtured  only  by  un- 
just and  oppressive  laws,  but  ny  all  the  evil  influences  to  which  we  are 
subject;  by  the  seductive  attractions  of  fashion,  station,  and  wealth;  by 
the  demoralizing  power  of  improper  pleasures,  and  by  the  excitements 
of  disputation  and.  opposition.    Against  those  evil  passions,  which  be- 
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come  80  headetrooff  ami  farious  as  to  break  oot  in  acts  of  wrong  and 
violence,  we  must  nave  some  defence;  otherwise  they  may  sweep  away 
everything  which  we  hold  sacred  and  good.  Hence  Paul  says,— *' the 
magistrate  13  the  minister  of  God  to  man  for  good — a  revenaer  to  exe- 
cute wrath  upon  him  that  doetb  evil."  We  muBt,  then,  have  pensi 
laws;  and  if  penal  laws,  modes  of  punishment.  They  serve  as  a  bul- 
wark by  which  society  is  defended  against  the  invasions  of  tboee  who 
do  not  control  tfaemselVes. 

I  ask  not  therefore,  to  have  all  punishments  abolished;  and  if  I 
thoaght  that  asking  for  the  abolition  of  the  gallows  would  result  in  this, 
f  would  never  ask  it  again.  1  prefer  a  less  evil  to  a  greater  one.  What 
I  ask  is,  to  have  all  unnecessary  punishments  abolisbed.  i  ask  to  have 
the  law  so  changed,  that  the  murderer  may  be  sent  for  life  to  priaon.  I 
believe  with  that  eminent  man  wh«  said  that  the  punishment  of  crimi* 
nais  should  be  of  use;  and  that  when  a  man  is  hanged  he  is  good  for 
nothing.  I  believe,  too,  with  a  writer  who  said,  the  worst  use  to  which 
you  can  put  a  man  is  to  hang  him. 

I  ask,  then,  the  abolition  of  the  gallows,  not  from  any  false  sympathy 
with  the  criminal;  not  because  I  would  have  crimes  inadequately  pun* 
ished;  not  because  we  are  to  consult  the  welfare  of  the  criiitinal  to  the 
neglect  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives;  'lut  because  i  believe  that 
it  iVould  do  more  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple, than  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death. 

Great  exertions  are  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  gallows,  to  fix  upon 
the  public  mind  the  impression  that  its  opposers  nave  loose  ideas  of 
dutv,  that  they  are  regardless  of  right,  and  tnat  they  have  a  sickly  sym- 
pathy for  the  offender.  They  would  make  the  world  believe,  that  the 
contest  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  against  n  theory  which  says,  there 
is  no  distinction  between  right  and  wrong;  and  that  if  they  fail,  all  gov- 
ernment must  be  abandoned,  and  we  be  left  to  the  prey  of  the  lawleas 
and  violent. 

Now  in  order  to  see  the  gross  injustice  of  such  a  representation,  look 
at  the  character  of  those  laboring  against  the  gallows.  Instead  of 
being  abandoned  men — ruffians — blood-thirsty  villians,  they  will  compare 
in  character,  in  moral  worth,  in  regard  for  human  rights,  with  any  clasi 
in  the  land,  not  even  excepting  the  clergy,  who  have  taken  the  gallows 
under  their  especial  care. 

The  Quakers,  as  a  sect,  are  equal  in  character  to  any  sect  in  Christ- 
endom; and  they  have  ever  been  opposed  to  the  ffaliows.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  statesmen,  legislators  and  judges  of  the  world,  are  opim- 
ed  to  the  gallows.  Look  over  the  names  of  any  petition  sent  to  our  leg- 
islature, and  you  will  find  that  they  are  not  drunkards,  libertines,  thieves, 
gamblers,  who  ask  to  have  the  death  penalty  repealed,  but  the  sober, 
discreet,  peace-loving,  and  justice-lovmg  portion  of  our  communis. 
The  most  noisy  and  abusive  antagonists  that  we  have,  may  be  found  in 
bar-rooms  and  low  groggeries,  swearing  over  the  intoxicating  cup  against 
what  they  call  a  mock  philanthopy — a  false  justice.  The  cry  of  ven- 
geance is  not  from  the  numane,  the  gentle,  the  kindly  disposed;  but  from 
the  brutal,  or  else  the  bigoted,  who  are  so  wedded  to  their  old  notions, 
that  they  will  not  admit  of  any  change.  Our  opposition  to  the  sallows 
then,  springs  not  from  looseness  of  character  or  of  moral  rnles,  hot 
from  conceptions  of  right  and  justice;  from  an  earnest  desire  for  public 
order  and  safety;  from  a  full  conviction  that  a  milder  punishment  would 
be  more  beneficial.  That  the  change  we  desire  would  be  advantageoua, 
we  think  is  evident  for  many  reasons,  a  few  of  which  we  will  consider. 


ARTICLE   LXXXIX. 


Dreadful    Bceneii, 


Tbk  followiiti^  will  f(We  our  readers  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  borrora 
of  the  prison  bouse  in  thi*  ciFilize<l  and  Cbristian  land;  and  at  the  itaoie 
time  «bow  the  importance  of  such  a  society  as  the  Prison  Assmtiatioa.  If 
such  brutal  outrages  and  cruelties  do  not  demonstrate  the  need  of  r«fom« 
and  plead  with  irre«<istil>le  eloquence  in  favor  of  the  hu inane  labora  of 
this  noble  society,  then  the  evil  is  hopeless.  Nothing  can  ever  reach  il* 
But,  thank  heaven,  these  awful  revelations  are  doing  their  work,  and 
itnising  the  public  mind  and  heart  to  vigorous  action  in  the  way  of  re* 
moving  the  monstrous  abominations.  The  facts  may  be  found  in  tbo 
aacoocT Report  of  the  Association,  pp.  5($-68. 

"  The  relation  of  a  few  well  authenticated  cases  will  be  sufficient  t» 
leach  the  desired  lesson,  whiie  they  will  add  to  our  report  all  the  glooas 
frliieh  can  well  be  afforded. 

"  On  one  occasion,  some  Idle  writing  wa^  discovered  on  a  door  m  eee  # 
c^  the  work-shops,  and  the  keeper  in  charge  attempted  to  discover  iIm 
author  of  it.  A(\er  two  or  three  futile  attempts,  he  announced  to  hie 
gang  of  about  fifty  men,  that  if  the  writing  appeared  again  he  would 
whip  every  man  in  his  shop,  until  he  found  the  guilty  one.  In  a  short 
time  the  writing  did  appear  again,  and  he  put  his  mercilesa  threat  into 
execution.  One  after  another  of  the  gang  was  brought  up  m  the  fMres- 
ence  of  the  whole,  stripped,  and  flogged  his  twelve  lashes,. uDttl  twenty- 
two  of  them  received  the  infliction,  when  one  of  those  yet  untouehed, 
innocent  of  the  offbnce,  with  a  generous  devotion  that  wouhl  have  im- 
mortalised him  on  the  Rio  Grande,  confessed  himself  to  be  theotlender^ 
in  order  to  arrest  the  '  progress  of  cruelty,'  received  bit  share  of  the 
pnnisbmmit,  and  terminateathis  revolting  scene. 

"  In  another  instance,  a  prisoner  complained  of  want  of  food.  He 
was  an  industrious,  faithful  feHow,  and  his  immediate  overseer,  conriuo- 
ed  that  from  weakness  he  could  not  do  his  day's  work,  after  several  vain 
eflbrta  to  procure  more  food  for  him,  made  a  repreaentation  to  the  prin-> 
cipal  keeper.  That  officer  spoke  to  the  prisoner,  while  he  was  at  werk» 
with  a  hammer  in  his  hand.  As  was  usual,  the  convict  raised  his  hand 
frith  a  respectful  salute  to  his  officer.  The  kee|)er  chose,  however,  ta 
construe  it  into  an  assault  upon  him,  and  be  struck  tbe  c^nviot  with  his 
fl<it  in  his  face,  and  with  his  foot  in  the  groin.  He  then  beat  Mm  over 
the  heaa  with  a  two-foot  iron  rule,  till  he  broke  it.  He  then  struck  him 
with  the  hard  wooil  handle  of  a  stone  hammer,  till,  in  his  passiton,  it  flew 
out  of  his  hand.  Ho  next  assaulted  him  with  a  heavy  stone-axe,  which» 
however,  was  wrested  from  his  hand  by  the  under-oflicer.  He  then 
caused  the  poor  fellow  to  be  stripped,  and  to  receive  thirty-six  lashes  on 
his  bare  back  that  day,  and  the  same  number  the  next  day;  and  for 
weeks  af\er  the  wretched  man  was  confined  to  his  bed  in  the  htMipital. 

**  The  following  instance  is  related  to  us  by  an  eye-witness,  whose 
character  and  standing  in  society  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  acrurii«*y  :-*  ^ 
.  "  At  a  late  hour,  one  evening,  I  had  occasion  to  pass  through  ihe  pria- 
on  kitchen,  which  has  a  stone  pavement,  always  cold  and  %vet  in  the 
evening,  being  washed  off  just  before  closing  the  prison.  This  was  in 
the  Fafiy  or  early  part  of  the  Winter.    There  I  beheld  a  naked  emaci- 
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atad  lunatic,  reMmblinf  retj  much  an  anatomical  preparation^  standing 
in  the  midst,  on  this  cold  pavement,  near  a  large  stone  reserroir  of  cold 
spring  water.  The  principal  keeper,  his  son,  and  an  assistant  keeper, 
were  making  a  last  desperate  effort  upon  the  nervous  stamina  of  this 

K»or  wretch,  to  satisfy  themselves  and  others,  whether  or  not  he  had 
en  for  several  months  feigning  insanity  to  get  rid  of  work,  and  during 
which  time  he  had  almost  dail/  encountered  some  of  these  suspicious 
tormentors,  with  their  whips,  cold  water,  straight  jackets,  etc.  etc.  All 
lo  no  purpose.    He  had  never  shown  the  least  evidence  of  returning 


"  The  assistant  keeper  stood  before  him,  holding  a  bucket  of  cold 
water  inclined  and  resting  on  bis  knee.  With  the  other  band  be  was 
tiirowing  water  with  a  pint  cup  into  the  convict's  face,  with  all  the  force 
juad  dexterity  in  his  power.  The  poor  wretch  was  gaspiofi  and  strug- 
^ing  violently  for  breath,  and  turning  bis  face  from  side  to  side  to  gain, 
if  possible,  a  brief  space  to  inhale  a  breath.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
often  thwarted  oy.  the  dexterous  side  throws  of  this  fiend  of  bell.  He 
was  so  nearly  suffocated  that  his  face  and  ni^ck  became  purple,  or  a  kind 
of  lead  color,  aud  his  eye-balls  were  forced  from  their  sockets  to  a  fright- 
M  extent.  From  the  other  two  of  this  trio  he  occasionally  received  a 
loll  bueket  of  this  cold  water  dashed  over  bis  whole  body,  hie  whole 
frame  shaking  violently  from  the  chill;  but  the  poor  creature  could  ntler 
nm  complaint;  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  send  forth  even  aahriek,  nueli 
leas  to  speak.  I  interceded,  and  after  a  fdw  momenta  they  desisted,  pot 
on  him  his  tattered  shirt,  ami  stowed  him  away  under  the  atairs,  envel- 
oped in  two  or  three  half  wet  old  blankets,  to  enjoy  the  re-actiont  if  in- 
deed there  was  enough  of  vital  heat  left  in  his  mortal  body  to  produce 
it.  I  believe  the  pcH>r  fellow  received  no  farther  punishment  for  the 
crime  of  being  deprived  of  bis  reason,  but  be  was  soon  after  taken  lo 
tbe  hospital,  in  an  incurable  sta^e  of  the  consumption,  where  he  lingsf^ 
ed  a  lew  oKintbs,  and  died  an  idiot.  He  was  a  vouth  of  about  tweniy- 
ene  3mmu«  of  age,  and  waa  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother. 

**  The  Committee  will  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  ex<|uisite  pain  it  in- 
iaets  upon  them  to  be  obliged,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  to  dwell 
even  for  ^moment  on  such  ineidentSy  and  willingly  wonld  they  forego 
the  task  of  recording  them.  Bnt  they  have  occurred  in  our  own  Stale, 
at  DO  distant  period,  and  are  but  single  instances  out  of  masiy  of  a  simi- 
hur  oharacter  which  have  already  happenedj  and  may  happen  again.'* 


Paovaaas.^-All  the  honesty  is  in  the  parting. 

Almost  and  very  nigh,  save  many  a  lie. 

A  roan  may  hold  his  tongue  in  an  ill  time. 

An  hour  in  the  rooming  is  worth  two  in  the  afternoon. 

An  oak  is  not  felled  with  one  blow. 

An  obedient  wife  commands  her  husband. 

Antiquity  is  not  always  a  mark  of  verity.    . 

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  iu  the  bush. 

A  fool  and  his  inonev  are  soon  parted. 

A  q^iiiet  conscience  sleeps  in  thunder. 

A  single  fact  is  worth  a  sbip-load  of  araumenL 

A  smart  reproof  is  better  than  smooth  deceit. 

A  wager  is  a  fool's  arcument. 

A  wora  before  is  worth  two  behind. 

A  guilty  conscience  needs  no  accuser. 


The  0oBf  of  LiylitBiiif  • 


■Y     C.     W.     09TTBB. 

Could  I  embody  and  nnboeoro  now 

That  which  to  moat  within  me— could  I  wreak 

lly  thoughta  upon  expreasiuiK  am*  thui  throw 

Bou],  heart,  mind,  paMioni,  reelings,  atronf  or  weak, 

All  that  I  would  have  eoughl,  &nd  all  I  seek, 

Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe— into  one  word, 

And  that  one  word  were  liohtkiho.  I  would  apeak^BTioir. 

t 

Away,  away  through  the  alghtleae  air— 
Stretch  forth  your  Iron  thread  ; 

For  I  wonkl  not  dim  my  aaudali  fitlr 
Whh  the  doat  ye  tameiv  ti«ad ; 

Aye,  rear  it  np  on  Ita  million  plan- 
Let  It  reach  the  world  aronnd, 

And  the  Journey  ye  make  in  a  handled  yean 
ru  clear  at  a  atogle  bound ! 

Tho'  I  cannot  toil  like  the  groaning  alave 

Ye  have  fettered  with  iron  akill, 
To  ferry  yon  over  the  boundleaa  wave, 

Or  grind  in  the  nolay  mill : 
Let  hfm  aina  hia  giant  atrengtb  and  apeed  t 

Why,  a  single  ahaft  of  mine 
Would  give  that  monater  a  flight,  indeed. 

To  the  depths  of  the  ocean  brine. 

No,  no !    I*m  the  spirit  of  light  and  love, 

To  my  unseen  hand  'tis  given 
To  pencil  the  ambient  clouds  above, 

And  polish  the  stars  of  heaven. 
I  aeatter  the  golden  rays  of  Are 

On  the  horizon  far  below — 
And  deck  the  skies  where  storms  expire, 

With  my  red  and  dazzling  |Iow. 

The  deepeat  receasea  of  earth  are  mine-* 

I  traverse  its  silent  core  ; 
Aronnd  me  the  starry  diamonds  shbie, 

And  the  sparkling  flelda  of  ore  x  v 

And  oft  I  leap  from  my  throne  on  high 

To  the  depths  of  the  ocean *s  cavea. 
When  the  flideless  forests  of  coral  Ii«, 

Far  ander  the  world  of  waves. 

My  being  la  like  a  lovely  thought 

That  dwells  in  a  einless  breast : 
A  tone  of  music  that  ne^er  waa  caught— 

A  word  that  was  ne'er  expressed. 
I  burn  in  the  bright  and  bumi«hed  halls. 

Where  the  fountains  of  sunlight  play- 
Where  the  cnrtain  of  gold  and  opal  talla, 

0*er  the  scenes  of  the  dying  day.  , 

With  a  glance  I  cleave  the  sky  In  twain, 

I  light  It  with  a  glare, 
When  fall  the  boding  dropa  of  rain. 

Through  the  darkly  curtained  air  i 
The  rock-built  towers,  the  turrets  gray, 

The  piles  of  a  thousand  yean, 
Have  not  the  strength  of  potter's  elay, 

Before  my  glltleiiugspean. 

From  the  Alpa*  or  the  highest  Andes*  er«|^ 

From  the  peaks  of  eternal  anow, 
The  daaxling  folds  of  my  fiery  flag 

Olei^m  o'er  the  world  below  { 
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The  Mrthqoake  beralds  my  comiag  power, 

The  uTalancbe  bounds  away, 
And  bowling  atorma,  ar  midulcht  hoar. 

Proclaim  my  hiogly  swiiy. 

Ye  tremble  whentpiy  legiona  come— 

Whm  my  quiTeiiiig  awurtl  leap*  ont 
O'er  ihe  hilla  thai  echo  my  ihunderodmn, 

A.nd  rend  wiib  my  Joyous  about : 
Ye  quail  on  f  h«  laud  or  npon  ih«  aeaa, 

Ye  atand  in  your  fear  «4[baat, 
To  aee  me  burn  the  bialwarl  trees, 

Or  shlTer  the  stately  mast. 

Thehie.'oglypUs  on  the  Persian  wall* 

The  letters  or  high  command, 
Where  the  prophet  read  the  tyraut^a  (all, 

Were  traced  with  my  buniiug  hand  } 
And  oft  in  Are  have  1  wrote  since  then. 

What  angry  Heaven  decreed— 
But  the  sented  eyea  of  sinful  men 

Were  all  too  blind  to  read. 

▲t  last  Ihe  hour  of  light  la  here, 

AntI  kings  no  more  ahaU  bUad, 
Nor  bigots  crush  with  craven  fear, 

The  rorward  march  of  mind . 
The  wards  of  truth  and  freedom^s  nya 

Are  from  my  pinions  hurled. 
And  soon  the  sun  of  better  days 

Shall  rise  upon  the  world. 

But  away,  away,  through  the  aightleas  aU^* 
Stretch  forth  yonr  iron  thread  { 

For  I  would  not  soil  my  sandals  fair 
With  the  dnst  ye  tamely  tread  -, 

Aye,  rear  it  upon  Its  million  piers- 
Let  it  circle  ihe  world  around, 

And  the  Journey  ye  make  in  a  bnodred  yean 
f  *It  clear  at  a  single  bouwl  ! 


(ORIOIIVAL.) 

The  Invitation* 


BT     AtlMA 


Come  aato  me,  all 
&1.  S8. 


ye  that  labor,  and  are  heavy  ladeo,  and  I  will  glre  yoa  reel.— Hattkew 


Thou  weary  laden,  grief- worn  soni, 
Thon  child  of  sorrow,  come  ; 

And  rest  thee  from  temptation's  toll, 
My  arras,  th.r  shettering  home  ■, 

Let  tear  for  tear,  l«t  sigh  fnr  sigh 

Assure  thy  heart  a  friend  is  nigh. 

Vve  marked  ih^  struggling  spirit's  wo, 
Have  heard  thy  heart-wrung  pray'r, 

Wltnesaed  the  gushlttg  tears  that  flow 
From  agony's  despair  ; 

Now  may  thy  care-woni  spirit  reat 

On  pity 'a  aympathelic  breaat. 

So  spake  the  Spotless  One  to  ali, 
Howe'er  with  sin  opftresaed  ; 

Then  listen  to  the  gracious  call 
Inviting  thee  to  rest  •, 

Pour  oat  thy  sorrows.  He  will  hear. 

And  wipe  the  peaiiential  tear. 


Turn  not  to  man  In  that  dread  iMor, 

When  all  forsake  and  flee ; 
To  sinful  man,  whose  vengeful  power 

Would  haste  thy  destiny, 
Would  o'^  thy  mlaer}'  frciwning  vtuit. 
As  if  himself  were  ft-ee  from  taint. 

The  deeper  dye  bis  guilty  aool 
Is  stained  in  sin's  fiml  streaoi, 

The  fiercer  will  his  bale  cootrot 
Hope^s  renoTBiing  gleam. 

His  guilt  unknown,  the  worM  hie  IHead, 

Bevllfnga  only  wotikl  he  lend. 

Then  turn  to  Him,  whose  cirdlaf 

Would  fold  thee  to  Bla  lovo. 
Free  thee  from  terror's  wiW  alaraM, 
.  Ana  paint  thy  hopce  aboira. 
Where  Seraph  shout,  and  Angel 
The  Unmortaj  notes  of  love  preloqf.' 


(OBIOISAL.) 

ARTICLE    XC. 

KindneM  lo  tl^e  Prisoner. 

BT     B8TELLK. 

**  Think  ffently  of  the  erring  { 

Yoa  know  not  of  the  powerf 
With  which  the  dark  tenptiuloo  came 

In  eome  UAf  uarded  hour." 

Think  kindly  of  him  wbo  in  lonelinew  and  neglect,  sorrows  over  the 
crime  which  he  was  guilty  of  in  an  hour  of  temptation.  That  prisoner 
once  bad  a  home  where  like  you,  perhaps,  he  was  surrounded  with  all 
that  promised  to  make  his  life  glide  on  with  naught  to  cloud  its  bright- 
ness. Kind  and  aifectionite  parents  smiled  upon  that  son  of  whom  they 
were  justly  proud;  for  God  had  bestowed  upon  him  an  intellect  of  no 
common  order.  Riches  were  nt  his  command.  £very  wish  was  grati- 
fied, and  all  before  him  was  bright  with  hope.  But  misfortunes  came: 
thoasands  after  thousands  were  lost  in  unfortunate  speculations,  and 
those  aged  parents  sunk  into  the  grave  overpowered  by  these  sudden 
reverses.  The  young*  man  was  now  alone,  lei^  to  struggle  against  the 
frowns  of  adverse  fate,  unassisted  save  by  hia  own  efforts.  The  friends 
who  had  fawned  upon  him  in  prosperity  did  not  recognize  him  in  adver- 
sity, but  passed  coldly  by  on  the  other  side.  But  he  was  not  disheart- 
ened. He  resolved  to  press  on,  and  to  attain  an  eminence,  from  which 
he  could  look  down  upon  those  heartless  ones  who  had  passed  him  with 
a  sneer.  He  was  successful.  Providence  blessed  his  persevering  ef- 
forts,  and  a  sure  but  moderate  com]»etence  was  his.  This  did  not  satis- 
fy him;  his  aim  was  a  high  one,  and  he  redoubled  his  labors.  Slowly 
but  surely  was  be  approaching  his  mark.  In  a  few  years  all  that  he  de- 
sired would  have  been  his.  But  in  an  unguarded  hour  he  forged  a  note, 
and  was  discovered,  and  now  alone  and  m  prison,  he  mourns  over  the 
sin  of  which  he  has  been  guilty.  And  will  you  not  extend  to  him  the 
hand  of  friendahip,  you  who  tn  his  days  of  prosperity  accepted  gladiv 
of  his  bounty?  Will  you  forget  that  he  was  once  your  friend?  Will 
you  not  visit  and  condole  with  him?  Remember  you  too  may  fall  and 
perhaps  with  far  less  tempation  than  he  had«  True,  he  has  been  guilty 
of  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  if  he  has  sincerely  repent- 
ed, God  will  forgive  him,  and  certainly  you  who  are  but  an  errine  mortal 
should  visit  him,  and  encourage  him  in  his  renewed  resolves  to  Jo  right- 
ly. And  in  your  visits  to  him  who  was  once  your  friend,  look  farther 
on  in  the  same  building,  and  forget  not  the  one  who  has  been  guilty  of  a 
mater  sin  than  your  more  favored  friend.  He  who  in  yonder  cell  sits 
brooding  over  the  dreadful  thought,  that  in  a  few  days,  he  must  by  vio- 
lence, surrender  bis  life  fur  having  shed  the  blood  of  his  fellow-man,  in 
a  moment  of  forgetfulness.  In  a  moment  when  his  ungovernable  tem- 
per had  the  ascendency.  Remember  that  in  his  early  years  no  kind 
band  led  him  in  the  right  path.  Hi^  parents  were  the  companions  of 
the  vicious,  and  their  child  was  taught  that  it  was  a  brave  thing  to  pilfer 
from  his  neighbors.  Perhaps  as  he  grew  in  years,  he  resolvecTto  lead  a 
better  life*    But  who  encouraged  him  in  his  efforts?    Who  extended  to 
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the  child  of  such  parenta,  the  hand  of  friendsbin?  Wan  he  not  forced 
to  remain  in  the  sphere  in  which  be  was  bom?  Waa  he  not  ilriveo 
bacic  to  his  old  aesociatea?  Every  door  was  closed  against  him  and  ha 
was  obliged  to  remain  where  he  was.  Is  there  no  excuse  for  the  erring 
one?  Can  vou  not  pity  and  pray  for  and  with  him  whom  man  has  coo- 
demmed  to  lose  that  life  which  Uod  alone  can  give? 

**  Yoo  may  not  know  how  earaesUjr 

They  itrugfled,  or  how  waII 
Until  the  hour  of  wenkneM  cam#, 

And  aadlv  thua  they  fell.** 


ARTICLE    XCI. 

A  TovchlBf  Picture. 

Tret  were  trymg  a  poor,  sick,  disconsolate  looking  woman.  She 
was^charged  with  having  stolen  an  eld  cloak  worth  one  dollar  and  a  half, 
and  the  evidence  being  against  her,  was  asked  if  she  had  anything  to  say. 
I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  her  story;  her  voice  was  so  hollow  aM  sepul- 
chral, and  she  trembled  violent! v;  but  as  she  gained  confidence,  she  was 
understood  to  say  she  bad  lost  her  husband,  who  had  been  for  a  long 
time  sick — ^he  could  not  work,  and  day  by  day  some  little  article  of  furn- 
iture went  to  relieve  their  pressing  necessities;  the  husband  becaine 
worse;  the  hopes  indulged  m  for  his  recovery  grew  fainter;  daily  be 
wasted  in  strength,  until  he  died,  leaving  her  sick,  and  poor,  and  broken 
hearted. 

Well,  she  was  friendless,  and  could  get  no  employment.  God  of 
Heaven!  shall  one  starve  in  a  land  of  plenty?  ^o,  no;  kind  neighboia, 
almost  as  poor  as  herself,  cave  her  of  tneir  scanty  store !  But  what  ahall 
she  do  to  shield  her  wasted  body  from  the  chilling  blasts  of  winter? 

Tottering  through  the  street,  she  saw  an  old  cloak  hanging  on  the 
fence.  Surely  the  owner  cannot  want  it;  it  is  old  and  torn,  yei  there  is 
much  ^nerous  warmth  in  it;  1  will  take  it — it  will  keep  out  the  intru- 
sive wmtry  wind;  the  owner  will  not  care,  as  the  cloak  is  old,  almost 
worn  out! 

She  wrapped  herself  in  its  moth  eaten  folds,  (ah  I  how  comfortable  to 
her  was  the  embrace  of  that  poor,  old,  despised  cloak  I)  and  was  going 
on  her  quiet  way,  when  a  rutie  hand  was  laid  upon  her  shoulder.  *'  You 
have  stolen  my  cloak,  woman!"  snid  the  brave  man,  "and  you  shall ^ 
to  prison.*'  She  cried,  and  begged,  and  piteously  entreated,  but  it  avad- 
ed  not,  and  wicked  boys  sroflfedand  jeered,  till  the  |N>or  wonsan  cried 
aloud.    *' Come  along!"  shouted'the  man. 

**  Ah!  do  not  drag  me!'*  said  the  poorcieature,  '^  I  am  sick  and  faint, 
be  gentle  as  you  hope  for  mercy  !**  '*  Come  along,  1  tell  yon  !**  ejacu- 
lated the  strong,  well-clad  and  well-fed  man,  <'  1*11  teach  you  to  ateal, 
my  lady,  come  along!'*  Half  walking — half  staggering  from  exbaua- 
tion,  she  was  dragi^ed  to  prison.  Afler  being  there  two  weeks  she  was 
taken  out  and  trie3,  and  iftentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  in  the 
county  prison.  God  will  open  her  prison  doors  ere  half  that  tiros 
expires! 

Do  you  sigh,  gentle  reader?  Why,  such  scenes,  ay,  worse,  a  thoua^ 
and  times  worse,  are  of  daily  occurettce  here,  and  they  excite  no  sympa- 
th;^ — thought.  \  sometimes  think  it  is  a  bad  world  I  Ah,  me  t — Fnir 
eriek  (Ma J)  EauMiiner. 
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THE   FUGITIVE   CHIEF. 


BY     J.      H.      ROBINSON. 


A  Tale  in  Rhyme. 


**  Qone  i  /rone  /  told  ontf  /eone. 

To  tiu  riee  nMUR/>,  dank  and  lone  !**' 


f.  6.  WiiiTTiBm. 


TO  THE  READER. 

Trk  following  poem  was  written  several  years  ngo.  It  is  among  the  author's 
earliest  productions,  althoagh  many  alterations,  and  corrections  have  since  beeo 
made.  The  wiiter  has  little  excuse  to  make  for  offering  it  to  the  public  It  has 
many  imperfections,  no  doubt  and  might  afford  work  enough  for  the  critic  i^hould 
be  feel  disposed  to  mark  its  faults. 

Ye  critics,  and  poets,  speak  kindly  to  the  *<  Fugitive  Chief.**  J.  H.  R. 

(Concluded  from  Page  332.) 


Is  old  Virginians  ISeldi  of  cane 

1  toiled ,  alaa !  I  toiled  in  Tain — 

1  labored  for  another's  train. 

I  cared  not  lliat  the  aun^a  hot  ray 

Fell  ou  my  head  theliTe-loogday, 

And  scorched  my  sicltly  blood  away— 

I  heeded  not  that  I  was  cursed 

With  fever  and  aragiitg  thirst, 

And  ihnught  my  very  heart  would  burst— 

I  cared  not  that  ray  hollow  cbeelt 

Qrew  paler,  and  my  limbs  more  weali, 

And  that  my  once  herculean  frame 

Was  skeleton  in  all  but  name. 

1  eared  not  that  my  daily  food 

Was  purchased  with  own  best  blood— 

I  heeded  not — I  did  not  care 

That  it  waa  coarse  and  stinted  fore, 

Though  that  might  drive  one  to  deanair. 

▲t  ills  like  tluae  I  ne'er  complained, 

Bnt  damning  thought !  my  Umb«  were  chained. 

I  waa  a  s/ave^— thiuk'st  thou  that  1 

Could  toil  beneath  this  sultry  akv 

la  bondage,  and  not  wish  to  die  f 

Far  better  seek  a  aelf-made  grave, 

And  death  and  all  lu  lerrora  brave 

Than  live  again  to  be  a  slave. 

Ill  could  my  haughty  spirit  brook 

Insulting  word,  insulting  look. 

And  ill  my  proud  and  freeotKim  soul 

Could  bear  the  rigors  of  control. 

Sot  not  that  criagiiigthitig  waa  I 

To  qiMil  beneath  a  tyrant's  eye  ; 


'  He  saw  me  stubborn,  and  would  fain 
I  Have  crushed  my  spirit,  but  'twas  vain. 
I  For  scorn,  I  gavf  him  scorn  again, 
I  His  brutal  curses  back  I  threw, 
;  And  every  day  my  hatred  grew 
I  Against  the  white  man  and  his  thrali 
'  Until  my  very  heart  was  gall  j  ' 

But  'twas  not  one^  I  hated  all. 
Where'er  I  saw  a  paly  face 
I  saw  one  hostile  to  my  race. 
And  quicker  conned  lifn's  crimson  tide, 
Whene'er  a  hated  white  man  died. 
Htranger,  it  gave  me  Joy  to  know 
That  he  I  deemed  my  mortal  foe — 
Who  wrought  my  chain,  and  all  my  woe-> 
^  Would  one  day  lie  in  duat  as  low 
As  thei*eo'er  labored  limbs  of  mine. 
And  not  a  single  trace  remain 
Of  him,  except  this  broken  chain. 
;  Time  brought  revenge !  1  saw  him  die, 
I  I  heard  his  last  despairing  cry — 
-  The  stifled  moan—the  gasp— the  sigh— 
0aw  the  mute  agony  of  his  eye, 
And  freer,  eaaier  came  my  breath, 
As  grim,  and  stilT,  and  cold  in  death 
I  gazed  upon  him,  and  he  lay 
la  utter  blankneas  and  decay— 
Nought^but  the  loathsome  death-worms  pre>, 
And  powerless  as  the  common  clay, 
I  wish  he  had  not  died  so  aoon, 
'Twas  morning,  but  I  wished  it  noon, 
80  quickly  paned  the  death-pang  over, 
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And  wrenched  him  from  my  creep  forerer. 

Tou  eey  there  Is  b  realm  of  bliee, 

And  e  world  more  wretched  etUl  than  thie. — 

That  the  thick  darkneee  of  the  tomb 

la  day  contrasted  wiib  its  gloom : 

It  haa  no  mom,  no  day,  no  night. 

No  atara,  no  moon,  no  ann^s  warm  light 

To  cheer  it  with  one  radiant  ray. 

Or  light  it  for  a  fleeting  day. 

TIa  true  your  words  to  me  may  seem 

Like  anrs*ry  tale,  or  midnight  dream — 

Intangible  and  undefined, 

A  bright  illusion  of  the  mind — 

I  know  not  but  it  ma^  be  true. 

And  such  reward  to  crime  la  due  \ 

If  MtM,  may  God's  hot  curse  punne 

The  vUllan  to  that  world  of  woe. 

And  madden,  and  his  wrathful  brand 

Coaaume  him  In  that  raylesa  land. 

Not  only  for  a  transient  day, 

But  oh  !  let  all  Uis  Tengeance  weigh 

Upon  the  soul  that  pasMM)  that  day— 

*TiU  counties  ages  roll  away — 

The  heaTens  crumble  to  decay. 

Nay  !  start  not  that  my  look  is  wild, 

My  thoughts,  to- thee  at  least,  are  mild 

And  harmless  as  a  guileless  child. 

I  know  my  eyes  are  glazed,  and  deep 

Within  their  sunken  sockets  sleep, 

And  fearflil/y  at  times  they  roll 

With  the  strange  workings  of  the  soul— 

That  hides  not — wishes  not  control. 

At  time*  I  am  of  dangeroos  mood, 

And  darkly  o'er  my  wmngs  I  brood. 

Yet  only  wreak  my  wrath  on  those 

1  ha^e  good  caos?  to  call  my  foes. 

Gaae  on  me.  atranger,  as  I  lie 

In  cold  and  helplbss  mi«ery, 

A  thing  that  one  might  wish  to  fly, 

Disgusting  to  the  human  oye— 

With  scarce  a  rag  fo  screen  my  Ibmi 

From  Summer's  heat,  from  Winter's  storm : 

Case  on  these  hands,  toil-worn  and  weak — 

The  furriiwed  brow,  the  wasted  cheek — 

And  on  each  deep  corroding  wound 

Made  by  the  hunter,  and  the  hound — 

Upon  these  torn  and  bleed! ug  feet. 

Is  not  my  wretchedness  complete  f 

Yet  that  which  Dills  beneath  thy  ken 

la  Joy  to  what  I  feel  within. 

Thou  canst  not,  no  !  the  thought' is  Tain— 

Thou  cauat  not  add  another  pain 

To  those  which  madden  in  ray  brain. 

Btranger,  thou  canst  not  know  the  rest. 

Thou  canst  not  probe  my  bursting  oreast. 

My  sufferings  and  my  wrongs  are  great. 

And  as  these  are,  so  is  my  hate. 

And  there  Is  scarcely  room  fbr  aught 

Kvcepf  that  all  absorbing  thonght. 

Companionship,  also  I'd  none, 

In  the  wiue  world  I  lived  alone. 

Alone  In  daring  deed  and  thought 

The  white  man's  love  I  never  sought. 

I  ne'er  could  learn  my  brow  to  wear 

flubmission,  and  a  fawnmg  air. 

*  •  •  *  • 

I  told  you  that  I  was  alone, 

Cast  ofl*  from  life's  great  palse— unknown 

But  I  was  wrong— one  soul  was  there, 

The  lowneas  of  my  lot  to  share  ; 

But  he  was  of  a  gentler  mould 

Of  meeker  brow— of  heart  leas  cold. 

I  never  knew  my  friend  complain, 

So  patienllv  he  wore  hia  chain'. 

And  ne'er  beneath  the  knotted  whip 

A  murmur  left  his  loving  lip. 

At  flrst  I  thought  Bemandohom 

To  be  a  alave,  and  laughed  to  scorn 

What  In  my  cold  Impaaaive  heart 

I  deemed  to  be  a  craven'a  part. 


lime  proved  me  wrong  la  Ut«,  and  1 
Read  his  free  aplrit  in  hIa  eye— 
Gonleased  my  error  with  a  aigh. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Look  where  the  early  Summer  breeie 
Sighs  softly  through  the  Orange  trees, 
And  kisses  with  its  perfhmed  breath 
The  buds  chilled  by  their  Winter  death— 
Where  Springes  flrst  tints  are  soonest  seen 
In  flowVing  leaP-in  fields  of  green- 
Where  Nature  in  her  goodneas  seems 
To  make  good  sooth  our  wildest  dreams 
Of  all  that'a  blest  in  aky  and  clime. 
And  lend  a  awlfter  wing  to  time— 
A  manaion  rears  Its  lofty  walla 
A  tyrant  reveled  In  its  halhi. 
It  was  a  proud — a  princely  dome. 
Shaded  by  tree,  and  IrafV  vina 
On  which  the  auna  of  Summer  dkine, 
Bdt  better  fhr  my  own  poor  home. 
It  cost  no  human  blood— no  tearsy 
No  sighs  to  haunt  mv  dying  eaiv. 
By  theae  strong  hands  alone  arose 
The  hut,  where  at  theevening*a  close 
1  sought  reflection  and  repose. 
I  know  'twas  desolate  and  bare. 
And  stinted,  rude,  and  coarse  my  fhre, 
Tliaf  niidnigbt'a  damp,  and  chilling  air 
Benumbed  me  as  1  slumbered  there  { 
Far  better  ills  like  theae  to  dare 
Than  share  the  pleaaurea  and  the  gaUt 
Of  him  yon  kingly  dome  that  bnall — 
Kidnapper,  villlan,  what  thou  wilt— 
Hearts  he  nas  broken — blood  he's  spilt. 
The  tyrant  dwelt  in  princely  state, 
While  uembling  vassals  on  him  wait. 
To  whom  hia  merest  word  was  iate. 
Among  the  female  slaTcs  was  one 
To  whom  such  bitier  wrong  waa  done— 
Tliat  I  can  find  no  fitting  name 
To  herald  auch  a  deed  of  shame. 

Nora  was  fair  as  aummer  cloud. 

And  thy  pale  race  might  well  be  proad 

Of  cheek  so  fair,  and  eye  so  bright, 

In  mazy  dance,  of  foot  so  light  ; 

For  mantled  In  each  blushing  'vein 

Eihiopan  and  Caoc«aaiaa  blood. 

The  former  bcarcely  left  a  ataln— 

They  mingletl  as  the  aoul  with  God. 

I«nve'a  aoftest  sunbeam  seemed  to  sleep 

Within  her  dark  bine  eye  ; 

Alas  !  that  anch  a  one  should  weep. 

Or  heart  so  warm  aa  hers  ahuuM  die. 

Pure  was  the  love  Bemando  gave 

To  Nora  the  Albino  slave  ; 

I  would  it  had  had  power  to  save 

From  Inanlt,  rain,  and  the  grave. 

They  met  and  many  worda  ihey  aald 

Nor  heeded  they  Timers  silent  tread. 

Until  the  parting  hour  waa  nigh. 

Then  wondered  whither  ii  had  fled. 

And  parted  sadly  withi  sigh. 

She  came  at  length  to  the  tryating  place 

With  signs  of  sorrow  on  her  fhc« 

Such  aa  she  waa  not  wont  to  wear, 

A  aomethinv  deeper  far,  than  care. 

Her  eyes  were  wild— with  weeping  red— 

Her  cheek  white  aa  the  ashy  dead: 

Therefrom  the  hue  t  f  life  had  fled 

And  left  deep  fixed  there  in  lis  stead — 

Despair,  and  hopeleaaneaa,  and  dread 

Oh  !  who  could  deem  that  grief  had  power 

To  work  such  change  in  one  short  hour, 

To  bid  at  once  life's  life  depart— 

To  crush  the  spirit- bi'oak  the  heart — 

Madden  the  soul  itself  with  pain. 

Blunt  all  the  aenaea,  sear  the  brain. 

Times  there  nre  when  a  whole  UWb  grt^ 

Within  a  single  hour  compreascd, 
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■eeka  not,  uid  wiahat  not  relM ; 

ikod  driTinf  hope  from  oat  the  breeet 

There's  uwiight  on  earth  can  five  it  reet. 

Pve  aeea  the  ttern  unlllnehliig  rock 

Tom  rttdely  by  the  Earthqnake^e  shock  ) 

And  the  unbenUinf ,  Arm,  old  oak, 

Pall  blasted  by  the  llghinlBg's  stroke  { 

And  I  have  seen  the  human  sool 

Giuh  forth  'mid  streams  of  human  blood, 

Aod  the  red  tide  of  battle  roll 

That  sent  it  trembling  to  its  God  { 

I  loo  hnve  seen,  by  tb*  headsman's  hand^ 

The  felon  sent  to  the  dreamless  land, 

Recklmw,  and  (earless  of  his  late, 

With  lip  of  scorn— with  brow  of  hate  •, 

Bat  Earthquake,  lightning,  ballle^ield. 

The  felon,  ami  the  headsman's  steel, 

Ne*er  paled  my  cheek,  or  made  me  feel 

Within  my  heart,  what  men  call  fliar-~> 

S%ek  guest  found  nerwr  welcome  ktre. 

Tet  Ht  that  moment  I  confest 

A  new  emotion  in  my  breast— 

A  pity  I  had  never  felt— 

A  grief  to  make  the  stern  heart  melt, 

As  on  that  stricken  one  I  gaaed, 

So  changed  of  late,  demented,  erased. 

Bswihiared,  crushed,  o'erwhtlmed,  amazed— 

Bow  deep  was  her  unrest. 

***** 

Gold  as  the  corse  within  the  tomb, 
The  Yicilm  of  a  settled  gloom 
That  for  good  ressou— known  to  few- 
Prom  year  to  year  upon  him  grew— 
l«ove'a  power  my  master  never  knew  j 
Or  If  he  hid,  long  \  ears  had  flown 
Blnee  he  could  call  such  power  bis  own. 
It  might  be,  restless  memVy  cast 
Its  shsdows  o'er  the  bidden  past. 
And  that  hid  thoughts  thus  darkly  dwelt 
On  what  his  earlier  years  had  felt. 
Strong  is  the  heart's  flrsi  love,  and  deep 
A  something  thai  can  uever  sleep} 
lis  oliject  may  prove  false,  or  die. 
And  Time  his  years  may  tell  by  scores  } 
fltUl  rnunt  the  lonely  bosom  sigli, 
Aod  stilt  the  heart  the  past  deplores. 
Ills  eye  dwelt  nut  on  ^l^ra  long, 
Befbre  his  thoughts  had  done  her  wrung — 
And  lips  with  serpent  guile  expressed 
What  eye  and  thought  alike  confessed. 
She  heard  with  scoru,  and  witmnn's  pride 
Swelled  io*her  heart — an  angry  tide. 
She  strove  In  vain  her  tears  to  hide. 
And  nobly,  fearlessly,  replied  : 
Much  as  1  wish  to  burst  the  chain         ^ 
That  bhids  me  to  a  muulal  train, 
I  will  not,  nay  !  1  caunnt  be 
The  corned  thing  thou  nanie'st  f  o  me. 
AvAUQt  !  I  WMh  not  for  lliy  gold, 
'Tm  ranted  with  the  blood  tbou'«t  sold,  ' 
TwotthI  mnke  my  guilty  heart  grow  cold ; 
And  rather  would  I  yield  to  heaven 
The  life  not  iu  its  mercy  given. 
And  lie  befure  thee  still  aud  cold, 
The  spirit  from  the  frsil  clay  riven — 
Unwept;  onsepnlchered,  unsh riven. 
Than  toach  that  cankered,  blood-bought  pile  { 
Or  should  ihou  even  make  me  /c«e. 
And  lake  me  ouce  more  to  the  Nile, 
Tyrant !  I  would  not  yield  to  thee. 
Oh!  say  no  more  that  I  am  fair, 
Mf  limbs  too  benutlAil  to  wear 
The  hnks  whiise  iron  brings  despair ) 
Christ isii !  thy  hands  have  linked  them  hrre. 
And  made  them  stronger  ydhr  by  year. 
Thy  power  can  work  bat  one  HI  more, 
Ons  greater  evil  to  deploro— 

Leave  one  more  wreck  upon  the  aliore 

*  V  *  •  * 
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On  this  dark  theme  I  win  not  dwell ; 

What  boots  It  that  I  stop  to  tell 

The  sick'ning  tale— yoang  Nora  fell 

A  victim  to  a  scheme  which  hell 

In  all  its  blackness  never  laid 

To  damn  a  roortaV- ftUn  maid. 

The  girl  was  dragged,  and  from  that  sleep 

She  only  waked  to  moarn  and  weep. 

Who  could,  or  who  would  wish  to  live, 

When  the  best  boon  that  life  can  give. 

Fame,  hoaor— all  we  prise— have  Sed, 

And  hope  is  in  the  boeom  dead} 

Oh  tell  me,  stranger,  is  there  one 

So  base  as  vtill  to  strag|rle  on? 

Poor  Nora  by  her  own  hand  died. 

She  could  not  struggle  with  her  pride. 

And  well  she  knew  the  grave  would  hide 

The  sense  of  sorrow  and  of  shame 

That  hung  upon  her  sallied  name. 

Bernardo  «aw  his  loved  one  dio— 

His  heautlfhl  decay. 

And  the  dear  love-light  In  her  eye 

Melt  like  a  dream  away  } 

And  from  that  moment  he  was  changed, 

Hia  very  nature  was  estranged  { 

The  visage  which  before  was  mild. 

Grew  gloomy  as  the  grave,  and  wild, 

And  since  tliea  he  has  never  smiled. 

•  *  •  *  * 

The  sun  came  up  with  cloud  and  gloom, 
is  If  to  monru  o'er  Nora's  doom, 
And  shed  a  sad  funereal  ray 
Upon  the  cold  turf  where  ahe  lay. 
Nature  may  sometimes  seem  to  wear 
Like  man,  a  dark  nod  tronbled  air, 
And  dress  herself  in  sable  weeds 
In  sorrow  for  earth's  damning  deeds. 
It  was  the  moon  next  that  succeeding 
Which  saw  poor  Nora  cold  and  bledding. 
Laid  in  the  dark  grave  of  dishonor. 
And  the  cold  earth  thrown  back  upon  her  } 
Slowly,  ht'avlly  passed  that  day. 
And  night  came  with  her  robes  of  grey 
Thrown  sadly  on  her  sombre  breast, 
And.  ushered  in  the  hour  of  rest ; 
Dot  one  who  laid  him  down  that  night 
Woke  not  to  see  the  morning  light, 
But  grim  and  ghastly  m  his  gore 
He  slept  the  sleep  that  wakes  no  more. 
The  slaves  that  night— myself  their  head- 
In  vengeance  sought  my  master's  bed  } 
In  vain  he  wept,  in  vain  he  plead, 
We  heeded  not  the  words  be  said  t 
Pale  strancer  !  1  can  see  them  now— 
The  fear-drops  on  Ihls  pallid  brow — 
As  they  gushed  torth  when  first  he  woke. 
And  read  the  intent  he  had  not  spoke 
Gleam  wildly  fVom  Bernardo's  eye  } 
He  know  the  closing  hour  was  near. 
He  started  with  a  frantic  cry 
Of  mental  agonv  and  fear- 
Prayed  US  his  wretched  life  to  spare. 
We  smiled  upon  his  phrenried  pm}  er 
Made  eloquent  by  deep  despair — 
Listened  with  stem  disd^n  to  hear 
His  voice  made  hoar»e  by  sudden  fear. 
Ha  !  ha !  he  knelt,  that  craven  thing 
Before  his  guilty  soul  look  wing- 
He  knelt  to  one  he  deemed  his  slave  } 
Entreaty  came  too  late  to  save 
The  craven  from  a  well-earned  grave. 
But  let  It  pass  !  for  why  shouM  I 
Dwell  longer  in  the  years  cone  by- 
Live  o'er  their  sulTerlng- feel  their  caro— 
The  present  is  enough  to  bear. 
He  died  !  and  then  for  life  we  fled 
We  scarce  knew  how — we  only  sped 
Prom  slavery ,  and  for  fVeedoni's  air—* 
To  onjf  place,  we  cared  not  tpAcre  ; 
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For  liberty  wiu  til  we  Iboglit, 

Or  Ml,  or  knew— it  filled  our  ihooght— 

A  beacon  Ilgbt— a  bleiweil  r«y-> 

It  cbeered  ut  on  our  weary  way  ) 

Upon  it  all  our  fond  hopes  lay— 

Oar  diieam  by  night,  our  prayer  by  day  ) 

That  thooght  waa  of  our  life  a  part 

The  red  blood  of  our  beating  heart, 

And  nerved  un  onward  to  the  goal 

Of  Ireedom,  and  the  fearless  soul, 

*  «  *  *  * 

Hie  first  breath  of  an  Autumu  mom 

Awept  lightly  o*er  the  ripened  corn. 

And  8oPs  first  faJnt  and  struggliBf  beam 

Lay  BoAly  as  an  anger*  dream, 

On  field  and  wood,  on  sea  and  stream  ; 

And  brightening  iii  the  crimson  west 

Glanced  down  on  old  Virginia's  breasti 

That  mom  lo  me  was  all  unblesc  } 

It  roused  me  rrora  a  broken  rest 

Which  had  within  that  brief  hour  stole 

In  mercy  o*er  my  sinking  soul. 

Oh,  yes !  that  sleep  iu  pity  came 

To  glTc  life  to  my  fainting  frame, 

For  I  had  wandered  ihr  that  night 

And  lay  me  down  as  best  I  might, 

To  rest  me  Mill  the  early  light. 

That  was  the  last  hour's  resf  below, 

This  hour  is  the  last  of  woe, 

That  this  racked  brain  shall  erer  know. 

I  parted  fVom  Bernardo  there,— 

It  was  not  bfst  that  be  shonki  bear 

Companionship  with  one  whose  thoagbt 

Held  life  as  something  less  than  nought, 

Aiid  death  a  dear  friend  to  be  sought. 

He  vainly  prayed  my  lot  to  share, 

And  aiiy,eT'rv  fate  lo  dare. 

1  had  resolved  that  we  should  part 

For  stern,  dark  thoughts  were  In  my  heart. 

He  spake  not,  and  his  eyes  ran  o'er, 

He  knew  that  we  should  meet  no  more. 

I  lingered  near  the  spot  awhile 

Hoping  perchance  I  might  beguile 

The  hunter  and  the  rutheleas  pack. 

And  from  Bernar  ui'»  track. 

My  life  was  little  worth  to  me, 

I  had  faint  hope  Leiis  to  see. 

And  fainter  hope  of  betnc  free, 

And  I  had  given  It  to  defend 

My  comrade  and  my  only  friend. 

How  better  could  the  cbleitain  spend 

The  remnant  of  his  wretched  breath  i 

How  belter  could  he  meet  his  death  f 

Oh,  yes  !  it  had  been  bliss  to  die 

With  Cearless  heart,  unflinching  eye. 

Knowing  that  him  I  love<i  was  nigh. 

Yet  safe  ttom  danger  and  from  strifb— 

Ah  !  that  had  smoothed  the  last  of  life. 

And  but  for  some  thought  of  I«elis 

I  would  have  sought  a  death  like  this. 

And  deemed  that  hour  an  age  of  bliss. 

Long,  long  must  poor  Bernardo  toil 

To  win  a  home  on  freedom's  soil, 

And  long  his  weary  limbs  must  bear 

The  rfgoni  of  the  midnight  air. 

And  guided  by  the  moon's  cold  beams 

Dare  savage  woods  and  dang'rons  streams- 

The  day  alone  muat  know  hla  dreanuK 

***** 

The  final  notes  of  mortal  strife. 
Hie  last  fUnt  gasp  of  human  life 
While  the  dim  eye  is  fixed  and  blind, 
Has  terrors  for  the  sternest  mind  { 
But  earth  has  atill  another  simnd 
More  dreadful  for  the  slave  to  hear-- 


The  bayiBf  of  the  swift  blond-homrf 

Borne  on  the  wind  to  hie  qvick  ear  { 

On  !  on !  he  comes  with  fearful  boand. 

Speed  !  wretch  !  the  fleioe  porsoerNi  neff. 

In  that  sooad  there  is  more  of  fear, 

Thau  ought  that  1  have  ever  heard 

Of  fearful  deed,  or  magic  word. 

1  heard  It  !  and  my  blood  was  stirred 

With  fbry  and  UDgoveraed  hate  ; 

I  stood  !  resolved  to  meet  my  fate 

As  every  brave  and  free>bora  man 

Should  ever  meet  his  fate,  and  con. 

I  was  a  very  maniac  tktn-^ 

I  looa,  and  would  be  so  again. 

Where  I  thus  hunted  down  by  men. 

With  gun,  and  hound  in  awHt  parsult—- 

—The  brate  nan,  and  less  brutal  brate. 

Oil  came  the  hound  I  I  slew  him  in  my  wmtk 

And  there  beside  that  deaert  i>ath, 

A  corse  is  bliat'ring  hi  the  ann. 

But  listen  !  there  ia  more  than  Qn§ — 

I  knew  not  how  the  deed  was  done— 

Yet  with  a  giant's  strength  I  slew 

The  hound,  and  then  the  matter  Ceo. 

I  left  them,  and  the  wild  birds  fiew 

To  gorge  npoa  the  daittt>  fare. 

Spread  for  them  in  the  wild- wood  there. 

While  their  shrill  Joy  •notes  rent  the  air. 

The  eyes  from  their  red  cells  they  rent. 

And  ate  them  ere  their  light  was  spent- 

Aye !  while  the  life-blood  came  and  went ; 

A  glad  thrill  through  my  frame  it  sent. 

And  feeling  long  within  me  pent. 

In  one  loud  cry  of  Joy  fomid  vent. 

Theee  weary  limbs  in  sarrow  bore 

Tlie  wand'rer  to  this  lake's  dark  shore. 

I  came  !  but  shall  return  no  more. 

And  when  this  wretched  life  has  fied. 

Let  not  a  christian  prayer  be  said 

Above  the  dark  browed  chieftain's  head, 

Such  prayers  cannot  avail  the  dead ; 

When  living  they  av^led  me  not, 

When  dead,  I  fain  would  be  forgot. 

Nor  be  remembereil  when  the  knee 

Is  bent  in  mock  humility 

Far  better  than  such  prayer,  a  ettrtt 

I  would  not  be  remembered  tkut. 

***** 

These  words  the  haughty  Ethiop  spake, 
And  ere  his  purpose  well  I  knew. 
He  leaped  into  the  dismal  Lakp, 
The  waters  hid  the  chief  from  view, 
He  paused  an  instant  ere  he  gave 
His  proud  heart  to  the  thankless  wave. 
An  instant  the  stem  chieftain  bowed 
The  head  still  unsubdued  and  proud 
Upon  his  broud  and  ninnly  breast — 
A  moment  tonied  him  to  the  west ; 
His  lipsmoved,  and  It  might  be  prayer 
For  the  first  time  was  pausing  there- 
Prayer  to  some  Deity  which  he 
llsd  worshipped  when  his  limbs  were  ft«e. 
Perchance  lie  thought  of  one  away. 
And  blessed  her  in  that  brief  delay— 
The  Ethiop  chieftain  would  not  pray. 
Blessing  for  her  he  loved,  he  sought. 
And  blessed  her  with  his  dying  thought. 
Short  was  the  pause,  and  from  the  shore 
He  sprang  into  the  waves  below ; 
No  cry  came  back,  1  heard  no  more— 
The  chieftain'a  grave  but  few  shall  know. 
May  God  who  lives  to  bless  and  save. 
In  mercy  guard  the  Bthiop*s  grave, 
A  freeman  now— but  once  a  slave 


ARTICLE   XCII. 

Death  by  the  Law. 

The  Topic,    No.  riL    Death  by  the  Law.    London:  Published  for 
the  Proprietors,  by  C.  Mitch bll,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  street. 

Staiistieal  Evidence. —The  followinsf  statistical  abstract  has  been  pre- 
riously  made  public;  but  it  is  so  concise,  logical,  and,  in  our  riew,  un- 
answerable, that  we  feel  bound  to  reprint  it. 

'<  In  1343  tx  return  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  commitments  and  executions  for  murder  in  England  and  Wales  dur- 
ing the  thirty  years  endini(  with  December,  1842,  divided  into  fhre  peri- 
ods of  six  yeard  each.  It  shows  that  in  the  last  six  years,  from  1986  to 
1849,  during  which  there  were  only  50  executions,  the  commitments  for 
murder  were  fewer  by  tfl  than  in  the  six  years  preceeding  with  74  exe- 
entions;  fewer  by  63  than  in  the  six  years  ending  1830  with  75  execu- 
tions; fewer  by  i»6  than  in  the  six  years  ending  1834,  with  94  executions; 
fewer  by  93  than  in  the  six  years  ending  1818,  when  there  was  no  less  a 
number  of  executions  than  133.  But  it  may  be  said  perhaps,  that,  in 
Che  inference  we  draw  from  this  return,  we  are  substituting  cause  for 
QiFect,  and  that,  in  each  successive  cycle,  the  number  of  murders  decreas- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  example  of  public  executions  in  the  cycle  im- 
mediately preceding,  and  that  it  was  for  that  reason  there  were  fewer 
Ck>mmitments.  This  might  be  said  with  some  color  of  truth,  if  the  ex- 
ample had  been  taken  from  two  successive  cycles  only.  But  when  the 
comparative  examples  adduced  are  of  no  less  than  Jive  successive 
eyelet,  and  the  result  gradually  and  constantly  progressive  in  the  same 
direetion,  the  relation  of  facts  to  each  other  is  determined  beyond  all 
ground  for  dispute.  More  especially  when  it  is  also  remembered  that  it 
was  immediately  qfter  the  first  of  these  cycles  of  five  years,  when  there 
had  been  the  greatest  number  of  executions  and  the  greatest  number  of 
murders,  that  the  greatest  number  of  persons  were  suddenly  cast  loose 
upon  the  country  without  emuloy  by  the  reduction  of  the  Army  and  Na- 
ry; that  then  came  periods  or  great  distress  and  great  disturbance  in  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts;  and  above  all^  that  it  was  dur- 
ing the  subseouent  cycles  that  the  most  important  mitigations  were  ef- 
fected in  the  law,  and  that  the  punishment  of  death  was  taken  away. 
Dot  only  for  crimes  of  stealth,  such  as  cattle  and  horsestealing,  and  forge* 
ry  of  which  crimes  corresponding  statistics  show  likewise  a  corresponding 
decrease,  but  for  I  he  erimes  of  violence  too,  tending  to  mvrder,  such  as 
are  many  of  the  incendiary  offences,  and  such  are  highway  robbery  and 
burglary.  But  another  return  laid  before  the  House  at  the  same  time, 
bears  upon  our  argument,  if  possible,  still  more  conclusively.  In  table 
II,  we  nave  only  the  years  which  have  occurred  since  1810,  in  which  M 
persons  convicted  of  murder  suffered  death;  and  compared  with  these 
an  equal  number  of  years  in  which  the  emaUeit  proportion  of  persons 
eonvicted  were  executed.  In  the  first  ease  there  were  66  persons  con- 
victed, all  of  whom  underwent  the  penalty  of  death;  in  the  second  83 
were  eonvicte'd,  of  whom  31  only  were  executed.  Now  see  bow  these 
two  very  different  methods  of  dealing  with  the  crime  of  murder  afiTected 
the  commission  of  it  in  the  yean  immediately  fbUowing.  The  number 
of  commitments  for  murder  in  the  four  years  immediately  following 
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those  ill  which  all  persons  convicted  were  executed,  was  870.  In  the 
four  years  immediately  following  those  in  which  little  more  than  <4i»- 
thlrd  of  the  persons  convicted  were  executed,  there  were  but  33S,  being 
48  less.  If  we  compare  the  commitments  in  the  following  years  with 
those  in  the  first  years,  we  shall  find  that  immediately  after  the  exam- 
ples of  unsparing  executions,  the  crime  inereoBed  nearly  ISper  ceni., 
and  that,  after  commutation  was  the  practice,  and  capital  punishment 
the  exception,  it  decreased  17  per  cent 

"  In  the  same  parliamentary  return  is  an  account  of  the  commitments 
and  executions  in  London  and  Middlesex,  spread  over  a  space  of  51 
years,  ending  in  1843,  divided  into  two  cycles  of  16  years  each.  In  the 
first  of  these,  94  persons  were  convicted  of  murder,  all  of  whom  were 
executed.  In  the  second  37  were  eonvietedi  and  only  17  executed.  The 
eommitments  for  murder  during;  the  latter  Jong'  period,  with  17  execu- 
tions, were  more  than  one-half  fewer  thnn  they  had  been  in  tbe  former 
long^  period  with  exactly  double  the  number  of  exectUions,  This  appears 
to  us  to  be  as  conclusive  upon  our  argument  as  any  statistical  illustra* 
tion  can  tie  upon  any  argument  professing  to  place  successive  events  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  each  otner." 

From  other  rnvestigations,  we  learn  that  correspondent  effects  have 
accrued  from  the  diminution  of  capital  punishments  abroad.  In  France, 
during  the  five  years  ending  with  1839,  the  number  of  trials  for  murder 
was  1 183.  The  executions  for  the  same  crime  amounted  to  853.  Id 
the  followins;  ^ye  years,  ending  w'th  18S4,  the  executions  for  murder 
were  only  181,  and  the  number  of  trials  1173. 

In  Belgium,  during  the  five  years  terminating  in  1839,  the  executions 
for  all  crimes  were  31;  the  convictions  for  murder,  84.  In  the  subse- 
c]uent  five  years  there  was  no  execution  for  any  crime;  and  the  convic- 
tions for  murder  were  only  30. 

In  Pru^ia,  including  the  Ahine  Provinces,  for  the  crime  of  murder, 
there  were  executed  in  the  five  years  ending  1834,  47  persons.  The 
convictions  amounted  to  69.  In  tne  five  years  ending  with  1839,  there 
were  convicted  50,  of  which  number  36  were  executed.  And  in  the  five 
^ears  ending  with  1834,  the  convictions  bad  decreased  to  48;  tbe  execo* 
ions  to  16. 
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TftBAD  softly— bow  the  head- 
In  reTerent  silence  bnw— 

No  passing  bell  doth  toll^ 

Yet  an  immortal  soul 
Is  passing  DOW. 

Stranger !  howeyer  great, 

With  lowly  reverence  bow  \ 
There's  one  in  that  poor  shed- 
One  by  that  paltry  bed- 
greater  than  thou. 

Beneath  that  beggar's  roof, 

Lo!  Death  doth  keep  his  state 
Enter~-no  crowds  attend— 
Enter — no  guards  defend 
This  palace  galcT. 

That  pavement,  damp  and  eold 
No  smiling  coortiera  tread ) 


One  silent  woman  staada 
Lifting  with  meager  haada 
A  dying  head. 

No  mincUng  voices  sovnd— 

An  Infant  wail  alone  ; 
A  sob  suppresaed— 4igaiB 
Til  at  short  deep  gasp,  and  thea 

The  parting  groan. 

Oh  !  change— oh  !  wondrooa  ckaagi 
Barst  are  the  prison  bars— 

This  moment,  tiiero,  so  low, 

Bo  agonised,  and  bow 
Beyond  the  stars ! 

Oh !  change—  atupendona  ckaag*  I 
There  lies  the  soulleae  clod  : 

The  sun  eternal  breaks— 

The  new  immortal 
Wakea  with  hia  God. 


ARTICLE    XCIII. 
Journal  of  a  Poor  Vicar. 

I  have  to-flay,  December  15,  1763,  visited  Dr.  Snarl,  and  received 
from  him  £10,  the  amount  of  my  half-year's  salary.  The  receipt  even 
of  this  hardly-earned  sum,  was  attended  with  some  uncomfortable  cir* 
eumstances. 

Not  till  I  had  waited  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  cold  ante  room,  was  I 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  my  reverend  employer,  who  was  sitting  in 
an  easy  chair,  at  his  writing  desk.  The  money  designed  for  me  viras 
lying  by  him  readv  counted.  My  low  bow  he  returned  with  a  lofYy  side 
nod,  while  he  sligntly  pushed  back  his  beautiful  black  silk  cap,  and  im- 
medintely  drew  it  on  again.  Really,  he  is  a  man  of  much  dignity;  and 
I  feel  I  can  never  approach  him  without  the  awe  I  should  have  in  enter- 
\ng  the  presence  of  a  king. 

He  did  not  urge  me  to  be  seated,  although  he  well  knew  that  I  had 
walked  eleven  miles  in  the  bad  weather,  and  that  the  hour  and  a  halPs 
standing  in  the  ante-room  had  not  much  helped  to  rest  my  wearied 
limbs.*  He  pointed  me  to  the  money.  My  heart  beat  violently  when  I 
attempted  to  introduce  the  subject  I  had  long  been  contemplating-^a  lit- 
tle increase  of  my  salary.  With  an  agony,  as  if  I  were  about  to  com- 
mit a  crime,  I  endeavored  to  break  ground,  but  at^every  effort  words  and 
voice  failed  me. 

•*Di.l  you  wish  anything?"  observed  the  rector  very  politely. 

"  Why — ^yes — pardon  me;  everything  is  so  dear  that  I  am  scarcely 
able  to  get  aloni;  in  these  hard  times  with  this  small  salary." 

"  Small  salary!  How  can  you  think  so.^  I  can  at  any  time  procure 
another  vicar  for  £15  a  year." 

"For  £15!  Without  a  family,  one  might  indeed  manage  with  that 
sum." 

"  1  hope  your  family,  Mr.  Vicar,  has  not  received  any  addition?  You 
have,  r  think,  only  two  daughters?" 

"  Yes,  only  two,  your  reverence;  but  they  are  growing  up.  Jenny, 
my  eldest,  is  now  eighteen,  and  Folly,  the  younger,  will  soon  be 
twelve." 

'*  So  much  the  better.    Cannot  your  girls  work.^" 

I  ^vas  about  to  reply,  when  he  cut  the  interview  short  by  rising,  and 
observing,  while  he  went  to  the  window,  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  not 
time  to  talk  with  me  to-day.  "  But  you  can  think  it  over,^  be  conclud- 
ed, "  whether  you  will  retain  yonr  situation  for  a  N*»w  Yearns  gift." 

He  bowed  very  politely,  and  touched  his  ctip,  as  if  wishing  me  to  be 
gone,  f  accordingly  lifted  the  money,  and  took  my  leave,  quite  dis- 
heartened. I  had  never  been  received  or  dismissed  so  cohlly  before,  and 
feared  that  some  one  had  been  speaking  ill  of  me.  He  did  not  invite  me 
to  dinner,  or  to  partake  of  any  refreshment,  as  he  had  done  on  former 
nccaftions.  Unfortunately  I  had  depended  on  him  doing  so,  for  I  came 
from  home  without  breaking  my  fast.  Having  bought  a  penny  loaf  at  a 
baker's  shop  in  the  town,  1  took  my  way  homeward. 

How  cast  down  was  1  as  I  trudged  along!  I  cried  like  a  child.  The 
bread  I  was  eating  was  wet  with  my  tears. 

But  fy,  Thomas!    Shame  upon  thy  faint  heart!    Lives  not  the  gra- 
cious God  still?    What  if  thou  badst  lost  the  place  entirely?    And  h  is 
22* 
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only  £5  less!  It  is  iodee<l  a  quarter  of  my  whole  yearly  stipend,  and  it 
leaves  barely  lOd.  a  day  to  feed  and  clothe  tbree.of  us.  What  is  there 
lefk  for  us?  He  who  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  fielo,  and  feeds  the  young 
ravens,  will  He  not  shield  us  with  His  Providence?  Arouse  thee,  faint 
heart!    We  must  deny  ourselves  some  of  our  wonted  luxuries. 

Dee,  16. — I  believe  Jenny  is  an  angel.  Her  soul  is  more  beautiful 
than  her  person.  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  being  her  father;  she  is  so 
much  more  pious  than  I  am. 

I  had  not  the  courage  yestrrday  to  tell  my  girls  the  bad  news.  When 
I  mentioned  it  to-day,  Jenny  at  nrst  looked  very  serious,  but  suddenly 
she  brightened  up  and  said,  "  You  are  disquieted,  father?*' 

"  Should  I  not  be  so?*'  I  replied. 

<^  No,  you  should  not." 

"  Dear  child,"  said  I,  <^  we  shall  never  be  free  from  debt  and  trouble, 
i  do  not  know  how  we  can  endure  our  embarrassments.  You  see  our 
need  is  sore:  £15  will  hardly  suffice  for  the  bare  necessities  of  existence, 
and  ytbo  will  assist  us?', 

Polly  seated  herself  on  my  knee,  patted  my  face,  and  said,  **  I  wish 
to  tell  you  something,  dear  father.   I  dreamed  last  night  that  it  was  New 

Year's  day,  and  that  the  king  came  to  C ,  where  there  was  a  splen- 

did  show.  His  msjesty  dismounted  from  his  horse  before  our  door  and 
oame  in.  We  had  nothing  to  set  before  him,  and  he  ordered  some  of 
his  own  dainties  to  be  brought  in  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  Military 
music  sounded  outside,  and,  only  think,  with  the  sounds  some  people 
entered,  carrying  a  bishop's  mitre  on  a  velvet  cushion.  It  looke^l  very 
funny,  like  the  pointed  caps  of  the  bishops  in  the  old  picture  books. 
The  mitre  was  put  on  your  head,  and  it  became  you  grandly.  Yet  the 
oddity  of  the  thing  caused  me  to  laugh  till  I  was  out  of  breath;  and  then 
Jenny  waked  me  up,  which  made  me  quite  angry.  Surely  this  dream 
has  something  to  do  with  a  New  Year's  present;  and  it  is  now  only 
fourteen  days  till  New  Year's  day." 

<<0h,"  said  I  to  Polly,  "how  can  you  speak  of  such  nonsense? 
Dreams  can  never  come  true  but  by  accident." 

"  But,  father,  are  not  dreams  from  God  ?" 

*'  No,  no,  child;  put  away  such  fancies.' 

Although  I  said  so  to  Polly,  I  wrote  the  dream  down.  When  in  de- 
spair, one  is  apt  to  seize  on  any  trifle  for  supportt  A  New  Year's  gift 
would  certainly  be  acceptable  to  all  of  us. 

All  day  1  have  been  at  my  accounts.  I  do  not  like  accounts.  Reck- 
oning and  money  matters  distract  n  y  head,  and  make  my  heart  empty 
and  Deavy. 

Dee.  17. — My  debts,  God  be  praised,  are  all  now  paid  but  one.  At 
five  different  places  I  paid  off  £7, 1  Is.  I  have  therefore  left  io  ready 
money  £2,  9s.    This  must  last  a  half  year.    God  help  us! 

The  black  hose  that  I  saw  at  tailor  Cutbay 's  I  must  leave  unpurchased, 
although  I  need  them  greatly.  They  are,  indeed  pretty  well  worn,  yet 
still  in  good  condition,  and  the  price  is  reasonable;  but  Jenny  needs  a 
cloak  a  great  deal  more.  I  pity  the  dear  child  when  I  see  her  shivering 
in  that  thin  camlet.  Polly  must  be  satisfied  with  the  cloak  which  her 
sister  has  made  for  her  so  nicely  out  of  her  old  one. 

I  must  give  up  my  share  in  the  newspaper  which  neighbor  We^tbum 
and  1  took  together;  and  this  gees  hard  with  me.  Here  in  C ,  with- 
out a  newspaper,  one  knows  nothing  of  the  course  of  affairs.  At  the 
horse  races  at  the  Newmarket  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  won  X5000  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton.  It  is  wonderful  how  literally  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture are  always  fulfilled,  '*  To  him  who  hath  shall  be  given;"  and 
'^  From  him  who  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away."  I  roust  lose  £b  even 
of  my  poor  salary. 
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Anin  marmurmg;  fy  upon  me.  Wherefore  should  I  eomjilain?  Net 
mreiy  for  a  newspaper  wnich  I  am  no  longer  able  to  take.  Ma^  I  not 
learn  from  others  whether  General  Paoli  susceeds  in  maintainmg  the 
freedom  of  Corsica,  or  any  other  such  matter  of  foreign  news.  I  do 
not  fear  for  Paoli,  for  he  has  90,000  veterans. 

Dee,  18. — How  little  makes  a  poor  family  happy!  Jenny  has  procur- 
ed a  grand  cloak  at  the  slop  shop  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  now  she  is  sit- 
ting there  with  Polly,  rippmg  it  to  pieces,  in  order  to  make  it  up  anew. 
JenAy  understands  how  to  trade  and  bargain  better  than  I:  but  they  let 
her  have  things  at  her  own  price,  her  voice  is  so  gentle.  We  have  now 
joy  upon  joy.  Jenny  wants  to  appear  in  the  new  cloak  for  the  first 
time  on  New  Fear's  day;  and  Polly  has  a  hundred  comments  and  pre- 
dictions about  it.  1  wager  the  Dey  of  Algiers  hati  not  greater  pleasure 
in  the  costly  present  which  the  Venetians  made  him;  the  two  diamond 
rings,  the  two  watches  set  with  brilliants,  the  pistols  inlaid  with  gold, 
the  costly  carpets,  the  rich  housings,  and  the  S0,000  sequins  in  cash. 

Jenny  says  we  must  save  the  cloak  in  luxuries.  Until  New  Year's 
day  we  must  buy  no  meat.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Neighbor  Westburn  is  a  noble  man.  I  told  him  yesterday  I  must  dis- 
continue my  subscription  for  the  newspaper,  because  I  am  not  sure  of 
mv  present  salary,  nor  even  my  place.  He  shook  my  hand  and  said, 
'<  Very  well,  then  I  will  take  tlie  paper,  and  you  shall  still  read  it  with 
me." 

One  must  never  despair.  There  are  more  good  men  in  the  world 
than  one  thinks,  especially  among  the  poor. 

The  tame  day,  eve. — The  baker  is  a  somewhat  narrow  minded  man. 
Although  I  owe  him  nothing,  he  fears  that  I  may.  When  Polly  went  to 
fetch  a  lonf,  and  found  it  very  small  and  badly  risen,  or  half  burfit,  he 
broke  out  into  a  quarrel  with  her,  so  that  people  stopped  in  the  street. 
He  declared  he  would  not  sell  upon  credit — that  wo  must  go  elsewhere 
for  our  bread.    1  pitied  Polly. 

f  wonder  how  the  people  here  know  everything.  E\ery  one  in  the 
village  is  telling  how  the  rector  is  going  to  put  another  curate  in  my 
place.  It  is  distre.  sing  and  will  be  the  death  of  me.  The  butcher  even 
must  have  got  a  hint  of  it.  It  certainly  was  not  without  design  that  he 
sent  his  wife  to  tne  with  complaints  about  the  hard  times,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  selling  any  longer  for  anything  but  cash.  She  was  indee<l 
very  polWb,  and  could  hardly  find  words  to  express  her  love  and  respect 
for  us.  She  advised  us  to  go  to  Colswood,  and  buy  the  little  meat  we  want 
of  him,  as  he  is  a  richer  man,  and  is  able  to  wait  for  his  money.  1 
cared  not  to  tell  the  good  woman  bow  that  person  treated  us  a  year  ago» 
when  he  charged  us  a  penny  a  pound  more  than  others  for  his  meat; 
and,  when  his  abusive  language  could  not  help  him  out,  and  he  could 
not  deny  it,  how  he  declared  roundly  that  he  must  receive  a  little  inter- 
est when  be  was  kept  out  of  his  money  a  whole  year,  and  then  showed 
us  the  door. 

1  still  have  in  ready  money  £2.  Is.  2d.  What  shall  I  do  if  no  one  will 
trust  me,  so  that  I  may  pay  my  bills  quarterly?  And  if  Dr.  Snarl  ap- 
point another  curate,  then  must  1  and  my  poor  children  be  turned  upon 
the  street. 

Be  it  so;  God  is  in  the  street  also  I 

Dec,  19,  early f  a.  m. — I  awoke  very  early  to-day,  and  pondered  what 
I  shall  do  m  my  very  difficult  situation,  i  though  of  Mr.  Sitting,  mj 
rich  cousin  at  Cambridge;  but  poor  people  have  no  cousins,  only  the 
rich.  Were  New  Year's  day  to  bring  me  a  bishop*^  mitre,  according  to 
Polly's  dream,  then  i  should  have  half  £ngland  for  my  relations. 

I  have  written  and  sent  by  the  post  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Snarl: 

Revkrknd  Sir: — ^I  write  with  sn  aniioas  heart    It  is  sakl  that  year  rever- 
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enee  iDtendt  to  appoint  another  cnrate  in  my  atead«  I  know  not  whether  the  re- 
port hai  any  foondatioo,  or  whether  it  haa  ariaen  merelj  from  my  having  mentisiH 
ed  to  some  peraona  the  interview  I  had  with  yon. 

The  office  with  which  you  have  intraated  nie  I  have  diachaifed  with  seel  and  fi- 
delity j  I  have  preached  the  word  of  God  in  all  parity;  and  1  have  heard  no  oom- 
plainta.^  Even  my  inward  inoDitor  condemna  me  not.  When  I  hnmbly  aaked  for 
a  little  iiicrenae  of  my  amall  aalary,  yoar  reverence  apoke  of  reducing  the  amall 
atipend,  which  acarcely  aofficee  to  procure  me  and  my  family  the  hare  neeeaaar 
riea  of  life.     I  now  leave  yoor  humane  heart  to  decide. 

I  have  labored  aiiteen  years  under  your  reverence**  piona  predeceasora,  and  a 
year  and  a  half  nnier  yonreelf.  I  am  now  fi(\y  yeara  old,  and  my  hair  b^ioa  Id 
grow  gray.  Without  acqnaintancea,  without  patrona,  without  the  proapeci  of  an- 
other living,  without  the  menna  of  earning  my  bread  in  another  way,  mme  and  my 
children *8  fite  depends  upon  your  compaaaion.  If  you  fail  ui,  there  remains  no 
•opport  for  ua  bat  the  beggar's  atafi*. 

My  daughters,  gradually  grown  up,  occasion,  with  the  cloaeet  econonny,  infirea»> 
ed  expense.  My  eldest  daughter,  Jenny,  suppUea  the  place  of  a  mother  to  bar 
aiater,  and  condncta  our  domestic  concerns.  We  keep  no  servant*,  my  daughter  is 
maid,  cook,  washerwoman,  tailoreaa,  aid  even  ahoemaker,  while  I  am  the  carpen- 
ter, mason,  chimney-sweeper,  wood  cutter,  gardener,  farmer,  and  wood-carrier  of 
the  household, 

God*s  mercy  has  attended  ua  hitherto.  We  have  had  no  aickneas,  indeed  wa 
Gonld  not  have  paid  for  medicinea. 

My  daughters  have  in  vain  offered  te  do  other  work,  such  as  waaliing,  mending, 
and  aewing  ;  but  C  ia  a  little  place,  and  very  rarelj  have  they  got  any. 

Most  people  here  do  their  own  household  work,  none  can  afilord  to  employ  others. 

I  assure  you,  in  all  humility,  it  will  be  a  hard  task  to  carry  me  and  mine  through 
the  year  upon  £20,  but  it  will  be  h'  rder  atill  if  I  am  to  attempt  it  npon  Xl5.  Bat 
I  throw  myself  upon  your  compaaaion  and  on  God,  and  pray  your  reverenoe  at 
least  to  relieve  me  of  thta  anxiety. 

After  1  hnd  (ini»hec1  this  letter,  I  threw  myself  upon  my  knees  (while 
Polly  carried  it  to  the  post-office)  and  prayed  for  a  happy  issue  to  my 
comtnunicntton.  I  then  became  wonderfully  clear  and  calm  [in  my 
mind.  A  word  to  God  is  always  a  word  from  God — so  cheerfully  did  1 
come  from  my  little  chamber,  which  I  hnd  entered  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Jenny  sat  at  her  work  at  the  window  with  the  repose  and  grace  of  an 
angel.  Light  seemed  to  stream  from  her  looks.  A  slender  sunbeain 
came  through  the  window,  and  transfigured  the  whole  place. ^  I  was  in 
a  heavenly  frame  of  mind;  and  seating  myself  at  the  desk,  wrote  my 
•ermon,  '*  On  consolations  in  poverty.'' 

I  preach  in  the  pulpit  as  much  to  myself  as  to  my  hearers;  and  I  come 
from  chOrch  edified,  if  no  one  else  does.  If  others  do  not  receive  con- 
solation from  my  words,  I  find  it  myself.  It  is  with  the  clergyman  as 
with  the  physician;  he  knows  the  power  of  his  medicines,  but  not  al- 
ways their  effect  upon  the  constitution  of  every  patient. 

{To  bt  continued.) 


Can  this  be  Trox  ?— The  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  in  a  sermon  de- 
livered a  short  time  since,  stated  that  there  was  a  court  in  Boston, 
which  contained  sixteen  tenements,  each  of  which  contained  several 
families;  and  that  of  the  children  born  in  this  court,  one^half  were  borv 
blind,  and  the  eyes  of  the  other  lialf  were  more  or  leas  defective ! 


ARTICLE     XCIT. 
^  DeatK  Penalty  in  Tirginia. 

BT  THE  BDITOR. 

Iff  our  number  for  October,  we  gave  an  article  on  the  Death  Penalty 
in  Virginia,  in  which  it  was  stilted  that  there  were  seventy  offences  for 
which  the  fieoalty  was  death  when  committed  by  a  slave,  and  only  one 
offence  punished  with  death  when  committed  by  a  white  man,  which  is 
duelling,  a  crime  of  which  slaves  are  seldom  guilty.  They  leave  that 
for  their  christian  masters!  Our  authority  was  Judge  Stroud.  We  had 
some  desire  to  know  whether  there  were  any  mitigations  of  this  cruel 
code.  This  letter  from  a  clergyman  in  Abingdon,  Virginia  will  answer 
the  inquiry.  It  is  a  very  important  document,  and  will  be  read  with  the 
deepest  interest: — 

I.ETTER   FROM   REV.  W.   R.   CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mingdon,  Va,^  Ab«.  20,  1848 

Bro.  Spbar: 

I  feel  that  I  owe  yoa  an  apolojy  for  so  long  neglecting  to  write  von.  And  my 
apology  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  I  have  scarcely  had  time  to  fix  my  thoughts 
snfficiently  on  anything,  to  write.  Removing  as  1  did  from  New  England,  to  a 
portion  of  oar  ceantry,  where  the  modes  of  thought,  habits  of  life,  &c.,  were  qaite 
dtlTereat  from  thote  I  had  been  accustomed  too,  I  seemed  to  be  in  a  dream,  thongh 
not  always  a  pleasant  one. 

Soon  aher  I  came  here,  I  found  the  Prisoners*  Friend  had  followed  me  from  my 
early  home,  and  f  have  no  hesitation  ia  saying,  1  have  never  met  with  aay  pabli- 
cation  that  gave  me  more  satisfaction  than  tbo  Prisoners'  Friend,    llie  change 
yoa  havo  made  is  gwid»    I  handed  that  No  to  Judge  Estelle,  of  Lee  County,  who 
was  attending  court  here  at  the  time,  and  he  spoke  very  highly  of  the  work  in 
which  you  are  eagaged.    The  article  in  the  October  No.,  on  the  Criminal  Code  of 
Virginia,  the  Jodge  said  was  correct.    *'  But,"  he  added,  with  much  emphasb, 
"  Capital  Paniahment  is  a  rblic  of  barbarism  that  must  soon  give  way.    Its  friends 
may  stro<;gle  for  it  awhile,  bat  a  few  years  more,  and  it  willgoby  the  board  alto* 
gether."     This  nun  ia  etteemed  the  best  Judge  in  this  part  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
and  1  am  told,  that  he  has  refused  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  any  man;  so  much 
is  he  opposed  to  Capital  Punishment. 

When  I  came  here  the  Court  was  in  session;  and  a  man  arraigned  for  deliberate- 
ly shooting  his  neighbor,  so  that  he  died  almost  instantly.  I  name  this  to  state, 
that  he  is  allowed  to  go  on  bail  of  98,000;  showing,  as  I  believe,  that  in  the  great 
mass  of  mind,  even  here,  there  is  not  much  love  for  the  gallows.  With  the  negro, 
there  is  no  intermediate  punishment  between  whipping  and  the  gallows. 

I  hHve  strong  bops  that  old  Virginia  will  soon  abolish  the  barbarous  castom  alto* 
gather. 

DEATH  PEVALTT  IK  TRKKESSRR. 

The  following,  by  the  same  distinguished  clergyman,  will  also  bo  read 
with  interest.  We  were  not  aware  that  Tennessee  bad  gone  so  far  In 
the  abolition  of  this  barbarous  custom.  A  few  years  more,  and  the  gal- 
lows will  have  received  its  last  victim.  So  utterly  ashamed  now  are  the 
public  authorities,  and  so  utterly  disgusted  is  the  whole  community,  that 
FIFTEEN  States  have  made  a  law  that  executions  shall  be  private! 
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What  a  triumphaot  acknowledgement  of  the  brotalizinc  oatnre  of  the 
whole  transaction.    But  to  the  extract  from  our  friend's  letter: — 


I  think  that  the  State  of  Tenaeeeee  m  doing  aa  mnch  in  this  refonn  as  aoy. 
know  not  that  the  tboogbt  of  aboliabiag  the  gallowt,  altogether,  baa  ever  been 
ooaly  entertained  there;  bat  lacb  a  coarse  baa  been  adopted,  that  will  prepare  tbt 
way  for  that  noble  scheme,  and  inaare  its  success.  Formerly  the  criine  of  merte 
was  divided  into  two  degrees ;  the  first  and  aecond,  as  in  other  states,  and  d^ath  wss 
the  penalty  for  tbe  first.  Now  the  first  degree  has  been  divided,  into  two  dcgieet, 
▼tz:  with  and  without  mitigating  circomatanees.  So  if  there  beany  mitigatiiif  cir- 
cumstances attending  a  mvrder  m  the  first  degree,  tbe  penalty  u  impiisoninent  kn 
life,  instead  of  death,  as  formerly.  I  thbk  this  is  accomplishing  mnch.  It  aiaybe 
the  same  in  other  flitates,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it 

Thine  traly, 

W.  R.  CHAMBEELAIH. 


Anecdotes  of  O'Connell. 

HiB  Tact  at  Cross-Ex aminatiok. — Here  is  an  instance  of  bis 
ready  tact  and  infinite  resource  in  the  defence  of  his  client.  In  a  trial 
at  Cork,  for  murder,  the  principal  witness  swore  strongly  against  the 
prisoner.  He  particularly  swore  that  a  hat,  found  near  the  place  of 
the  murder,  belonged  to  the  prisoner,  whose  name  was  James. 

(c  By  virtue  of  your  oath,  are  you  sure  that  this  is  the  same  hat?" 

"  Yes." 

<<  Did  you  examine  it  carefully  before  you  swore  in  your  informatioo 
that  it  waa  the  prisoner's?" 

«  I  did." 

(f  Now,  let  me  see,"  said  O'Connell,  as  he  took  up  the  hat,  and  began 
to  examine  it  carefully  on  the  inside.  He  then  spelled  aloud  the  name 
of  James,  slowly,  thus:  "J-«-m-e-e." 

"  Now  do  you  mean  to  say  those  words  were  In  the  hat  when  you 
found  it.'" 

«  I  do." 

**  Did  you  see  them  there  ?\ 

"  1  did." 

<<  And  this  is  the  same  hat?" 

«  It  is," 

"  Now,  my  lord,"  said  O'Connell,  holding  up  the  hat  to  the  bench, 
there  is  an  end  to  the  case.  There  is  no  name  whatever  inscribed  in 
the  hat!"    The  result  waa  an  instant  acauittal. 

He  was  one  examining  a  witness,  wnose  inebriety,  at  the  time  to 
which  the  evidence  referred,  it  was  escential  to  his  client's  case  to  prove. 
He  quickly  discovered  the  man's  character.  He  was  a  fellow  who  may 
be  described,  as  ^*  half  foolish  with  roguery."  *^  Well,  Darby,  you 
told  the  truth  to  this  gentleman  ?"  '<  Yes,  your  honor,  Counsellor 
0*Connell."  "  How  do  you  know  my  name?"  "  Ah!  sure  every  one 
knows  our  own  pathriot."  *'  Well,  you  are  a  goo«l  humored  honest 
fellow;  now  tell  me,  Darby,  did  you  take  a  drop  of  anything  that  day!" 
•»  Why,  your  honor,  I  took  my  share  of  a  pmt  of  spirits."  "  Your 
share  of  it,  now,  bv  virtue  oTyour  oath,  was  not  your  share  of  it  aUM 
the  pewter}^*  "Why,  then,  dear  knows,  that's  true  for  you,  sir."— 
The  Court  was  convulsed  at  both  question  and  answer,  u  soon,  step 
by  step,  came  out,  that  the  man  was  drunk,  and  was  not,  therefore,  a 
competent  witness.    Thus  O'Conneli  won  his  case  for  his  client. 


(OVI«tVAL./ 

ARTICLE   XCV. 
The  Old  Xam'8  Tale. 

BY        ▲   SI   I   C   ▲  . 

I  ALWAT8  reverenee  tbe  boary  head,  for  it  remiods  me  of  the  leosons 
I  have  gleaned  frooi  age:  they  have  been  laatiog,  for  they  were  stamped 
upon  tbe  plastic  brain  of  youth,  at  that  waxen  period  when  an  inipreaa 
is  made  forever. 

I  was  once  upon  a  visit  to  a  friend.  It  was  a  cold,  December  evening, 
and  the  creaking  wheels  told  of  frost  and  pinching  want.  Tbe  arm* 
chair  was  placed  for  tbe  aged  sire,  and  a  happy  group  snrrounded  the 
cheerful  fireside. 

*<  Now,  grandfather,  if  you  will  tell  ua  a  story,"  said  a  chubby  child, 
*'  I  will  promise  to  sit  as  still  as  a  mouse." 

"  And  mice,  sometimes,  dear  Betty,  are  amazing  noisy  little  folke. 
This  very  minute  I  should  think  a  young  regimeut  had  turned  out  to 
drill,  tiowever  I  know  not  what  you  meant;  but  I  am  not  in  a  funny 
mood  to-night;  I  have  been  dreaminj^." 

*'Ohl  a  dream,  do  tell  it,"  contmued  the  eager  petitioner;  "do," 
said  another  and  another. 

**  Well,  well,  my  dears,  sit  down,  and  I  will  try  to  rub  up  my  mem- 
ory. 

"  Many  years  ago,  before  steamboats  were  thought  of,  and  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  was  a  long  journey,  I  went  one  day  to  tbe  wharf  to 
inspect  an  invoice  of  goods.  There  were  manv  pnssengers  and  though 
bumpology  was  not  talked  about  thru,  still  physiognomy  was  a  study 
which  interested  me  very  much. 

I  watched  the  heart-greeting  of  some  and  the  band-welcome  of  others, 
and  read  carefully  the  paj|e  of  life  before  me.  At  length  there  re- 
mained but  one  couple  on  board.  They  were  Scotch  people,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  entire  strangers  They  were  not  poor,  for  independence 
was  written  on  their  faces;  they  were  not  rich,  for  they  bore  marks  of 
severe  struggles.  But  the  very  godk  would  have  sworn  to  their  honesty. 
I  speak  warmly,  children;  for  if  there  is  that  on  earth  before  which  my 
soul  bows  down,  it  is  an  upright  man  or  woman.  In  such  there  is  no 
chicanery;  no  honied,  patronizing  look;  but  a  straight-forward  expres- 
sion which  speaks  truth  and  truth  only.  Tbey  spoke  very  broken  Eng- 
lish, and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  umlerstand  them.  Tbey  had  left 
their  native  country  to  seek  their  fortune  where  freedom's  banner  wav- 
ed. 1  was  enabled  to  give  them  much  information,  and  succeeded  in 
procuring  work  for  tbe  husband,  and  the  wife  with  woman's  tact  found 
employment  for  herself. 

They  lived  on  simply  but  comfortablv,  and  as  they  needed  nothing  I 
seldom  saw  them.  Several  years  after  1  wandered  into  a  church  and  be- 
fore me  sat  the  very  neople,  with  tbe  same  'good  look.'  The  box  was 
handed  round  and  I  observed  that  both  put  in  their  mite. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  I  was  ap|>ointed  to  liear  a  small  sum  of  money 
to  a  family  who  had  never  before  asked  charity.    I  felt  great  delicacy 
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in  offering  it,  knowing  bow  generoas  natures  recoil  at  tbe  Unt  receipt  of 
alms.  ^ 

When  I  entered  what  was  my  astonishment  to  find  my  old  friends. 
No  blush  of  hame  suffused  their  cheelts;  in  a  few  words  they  acquaint- 
ed ttie  with  their  situation.  The  husband  was  out  of  employ  from  tbe 
suspension  of  the  business  in  which  he  had  been  engaged;  the  wile 
could  do  but  little,  and  necessity  had  compelled  them  to  ask  assistance. 
Though  fortune  had  turned  against  them:  they  were  wealthy  in  trust; 
they  knew  that  they  had  labored  faichrully  and  expended  wisely,  and 
e*en  now  blessed  the  Father  for  all  his  mercies.  I  realized  then,  as  I 
bad  never  done  before,  that  *  He  who  casts  his  bread ^pon  the  waters, 
shall  find  it  after  many  days.'  I  received  even  more  thun  1  gave.  Their 
beautiful  Simplicity  and  touching  faith  could  not  be  bought,  but  its  in- 
fluence was  given. 

Another  period  passed  and  in  company  with  one  whose  steps  are  ever 
directed  to  the  hovels  of  the  poor,  I  entered  a  low  dwelling,  and  stretch- 
ed upon  a  bed  lay  tbe  lifeless  form  of  an  aged  man.  I  started,  for  in 
its  peaceful  calm  I  recognized  the  Scotch  stranger.  He  had  just  died, 
and  bis  faithful  companion  was  also  strickeu  with  her  last  illness.  No 
complaint  escaped  her,  but  she  thanked  Almighty  Goodness  that  they 
bad  been  permitted  to  journey  thus  far  together,  and  blessed  Him  that 
she  was  so  soon  to  follow  her  companion.  Most  touchingly  did  she  al- 
lude to  the  friend  whose  hand  had  so  often  lent  its  aid  to  sustaHi  them, 
and  invoked  upon  him  her  last  blessing.  A  sweet  smile  overspread  her 
features;  death  wrapped  his  mantle  about  her,  closed  her  eyes  in  peace, 
and  sealed  her  lips  forever. 

1  led  them  in  their  quiet  room  and  the  messenger  of  mercy  remained 
to  perform  the  last  sad  offices.  Their  fuuernl  was  respectable,  and  a 
last  resting  place  was  chosen  in  Auburn's  wikl  haunt  so  dear  to  us  all, 
and  particularly  to  those  far  removed  from  country  and  kindred. 

Last  night  1  was  dozing  here,  and  I  seemed  transported  to  RIysian 
fields.  A  bower  was  hung  most  gracefully  with  vines  and  creeping 
flowers,  which  perfumed  the  air  with  their  myriad  sweets.  Statesmen, 
warriors,  the  very  top-lord  of  society,  on  whose  visage  was  written,  M 
wonder  w  ho  'tis  for,'  stepped  aside  awe-struck. 

Presently  afar  off  I  descried  n  venerable  couple  conducteil  by  celestisl 
spirits.  As  they  approached,  kings  and  queens,  dukes  and  emperors  sa- 
luted them.  So  bright  was  the  tiara  upon  their  heads  that  none  dared  to 
look  at  it  save  with  shaded  eyes,  and  on  their  golilen  banda  were  these 
jewel- words,  *  Honesty,  Faithfulness.' 

No  longer  was  the  whisper  heard  for  whom  is  the  banquet-seat  pre- 
pared, instinct  solved  the  ridfile  and  straight  to  the  flowery  bench  the 
angels  led  the  twain.  They  raised  their  eyes,  and,  lo!  before  me  stocNl 
mv  old  Scotch  friends.  Tbe  key-note  of  heaven  was  struck,  and  <  bless- 
ed are  tbe  meek'  rang  through  tbe  eternal  arches. 

When  I  awoke  1  found  myself  in  your  midst  as  now;  but  dost  won- 
der, dear  Betty  that  I  could  not  forget  that  dream?  I  see  by  your  tear- 
ful eyes  and  breathless  silence  that  it  will  long  abide  with  each  of  you. 
Take  it  as  an  old  man's  legacy,  and  you  shall  find  in  it  the  true  <  pbil- 
osopber's  stone.'" 


WhooTcr  keep*  an  open  ear 
For  lattlera,  will  be  nure  to  bear 

ThetruHipet  of  ocnieiifinn. 
Atpeniion  U  the  babhlei'a  trkoe, 
To  litien  to  to  lend  blm  aid, 

And  ruih  Into  dtoeeaiilon. 


{OBf«lll4L.> 

ARTICLE   XCVt. 
State  Reform  School. 

BT     JO  H  V      M.      S  P  B  ▲  R. 

Oh  Tharaday,  the  7lh  of  December,  the  new  State  Reform  School  at 
Wesiboro',  Mass.,  was  formally  dedicated.  About  three  hundred  per- 
•ona  were  present,  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  by  invitation  of  the 
1  rustees,  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock,  this  company,  consisting  of  members  of  the 
State  Governtnent,  and  the  Board  of  Education,  the  officers  of  different 
charitable  institutions^  and  other  gentleman  distinguished  for  their  inte- 
rest in  phdanthropic  movements,  was  assembled  in  the  large  workshop. 
1  he  boys  who  ha  I  been  sent  there  since  the  School  was  opened,  num- 
bering about  thirty,  were  present,  presenting  to  the  eye  or  the  philan- 
thropic  an  unusually  interesting  appearance.  They  sung  the  following 
beautiful  hymn,  which  was  written  by  Gharlbs  Thurbbr,  of  Wor^ 
caster: — 

In  this  delitflitful,  rural  home, 
Where  kioontiM  bid*  the  wanderer  come, 
W«  ling  your  welcome,  firlende,  to-day, 
WhoWe  come  to  aee,  from  away. 

While  roving  round  In  idle  eport, 
Through  noisy  itraet  and  crowded  conn, 
We  never  dreamed,  by  night  or  day, 
or  auch  a  home  ao  far  away. 

When  wandering  from  oor  cheerJeee  ahed. 
Compelled  to  atarve  or  beg  our  bread, 
Oar  aching  heart*,  from  day  to  day, 
Would  sigh  for  aomethlng  far  away. 

*  When  driven  from  home  by  brutal  blowa. 
In  driving  raina  and  drifting  anowa, 
Through  atreet  and  lane  we  oaed  to  etray, 
For  ■oine  poor  ehelter  far  away. 

When  poorly  clad,  and  bare  oor  feet, 
We  met  with  boy  a  along  the  atreet, 
With  dreaa  ao  neat  and  loohe  ao  gay, 
Wealghed  for  friendship,  far  away. 

When  rovinff  ronnd,  oppreaaed  with  grief, 
Withoat  a  friend  to  bring  relief. 
Or,  little  word  of  comfort,  >ay,  ^ 

We  wept  for  parentafkr  away. 

YHien  want  and  wo  were  all  we  saw, 
In  an  evil  hour  we  broke  the  law ; 
And  then  they  bade  ua  go  and  alay, 
Ia  thiaaweet  home,  to  Ihr  away. 

And  now,  within  thle  ftir  retreat. 

With  clothea  to  wear  and  food  to  eat, 

We*ll  think  and  atody,  work  and  play, 

To  gala  reapoet  when  far  away.  ^ 

«.  flt  VOL.  I.  ao.  VI.  —  o,  a.  tol*  hi.  ko*  zli.  ^S 


White  WMom  hen  km  aM  lBptf<^ 
And  UndaaM  aooUiea  oar  wear  j  liaarta, 
We*U  do  our  beat,  and  Uioa  wo  maj 
Be  good  and  great  when  fiv  away. 

And  when  ye  Cheerfal  alt  at  hoan. 
Where  crime  and  raiaery  aeirer  comey 
cm !  tell  your  lOTed  onea  bright  and  gay, 
To  think  of  m  who^  flv  «w«y. 


After  prayer  bjr  the  venerable  Dr.  Pierce,  of  Brooklyn,  Hon.  Emory 
Washburn,  of  Lowell,  delivered  a  dedicatorjr  address  lo  the  assembly. 
The  following  notice  of  the  address  is  copied  from  the  Boston  Dailr 
Advertiser  :«• 

He  spoke  of  the  institntion  as  one  where  Uie  Sute  aiipeared  in  the  doty  ofa  pa- 
rent. He  congratalated  them  that  Massachnaetta  aboald  have  been  the  firat  Slate 
in  this  coontry  to  enter  on  this  charitable  doty.  It  seemed  signally  appropriate  to 
the  character  which  the  State  has  gained  in  b^inning  different  enterprisea  of  char- 
ity and  education.  And,  no  less,  was  it  an  honor  to  that  secret  benefactor,  who 
has  assisted  in  this  work,  whose  left  band  does  not  know  what  his  right  hand  hss 
done.    On  hiin.  Judge  Washburn  passed  a  high  and  generous  eulogy. 

He  passed  on  to  speak  of  the  remarkable  changes  constantly  introduced  into  ihe 
administration  of  criminal  law.  He  traced  down  these  changes  from  the  ^arly  tor- 
tares  of  the  middle  ages,  through  the  horrors  of  the  prison  system  as  eipoaed  by 
Howard,  and  Mrs.  Fry,  down  to  onr  own  day.  The  arrangements  for  paniahmeat 
seem  to  have  kept  always  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age  lliis  positkm  he  illastnil* 
ed  by  alluding  to  the  wager  of  battle,  remaining  hi  the  English  law  to  the  preseat 
generation,  and  to  a  terrible  case  in  oar  own  history,  when  at  Salem,  an  old  omb 
of  eighty,  arraigned  for  witchcraft,  who  was  crushed  to  death  foi  bis  silence,  by  the 
pHne/brUetdure, 

Tracing  down  the  improvement  in  criminal  jarispmdence  to  the  point,  wheia, 
IB  prison  discipline,  the  necessity  of  discriminatiag  between  different  classes  ef 
offenders  was  observed,  first,  Mr.  Washburn  alluded  to  the  necessity,  so  evideat, 
in  discriminating  between  the  aaes  of  offenders.  Stating  the  law  in  England,  this 
country  and  the  European  comment  on  this  point,  he  congratulated  the  aodieace 
that  the  necessity  of  a  special  discipline  for  the  young  was  now,  at  length,  per- 
ceived through  the  civilized  world.  The  first  esublishraent  specially  arrayed  for 
jnvenile  offenders  was  made  in  I88S,  and  there  are  now  nearlv  SO  in  France,  M  ia 
Wertember|r,  19  in  Russia,  8  in  Hanover,  end  8  in  Baden,  while  a  beginning  had 
been  made  m  England.  Of  these  establishments,  he  could  only  stop  to  name  that 
of  Hamburg;  of  Metteraye  in  France;  and  of  Parkhnrst  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  is 
England,  as  the  most  successful. 

From  this  introduction  he  passed  to  examine  the  question  of  the  right  of  Soeiety 
to  punish.  On  the  one  hand  it  waa  urged  that  punishment  is  meant  simply  ts 
strike  dread  into  other  offenders;— -and,  on  the  other,  that  crime  is  a  moral  disease, 
which  we  have  only  a  right  to  deal  with  ia  attempting  to  cure  it.  He  considered 
the  truth  as  lying  between  these  two  extremes,  and  quoted  Poffendorf  and  Becca- 
ria  to  theae  points.  The  orig'm  of  crime  was  not  to  be  sought  simply  in  native 
moral  dispositions — nor  in  physical  conformations — nor  in  the  state  of  social  insti- 
tntions,  but  rather  in  all  these  cansoa;  and,  on  all  the  external  causes  which  act 
apon  crime.  Society  is  bound  to  act  for  their  removal. 

Tracing  the  means  for  remo^ng  these  causes,  he  concloded  that  the  State  moat 
"  have  tlie  right  to  take  the  place  of  a  parent  to  those  children  whose  parents  ooaU 
not  discharge  the  trust  imposed  upon  them.  Certainty  this  power  would  not  be 
questioned  m  the  present  case,  where  none  but  convicts  should  be  admitted.  And 
yet,  no  effort  would  be  made,  even  here,  to  give  the  atmosphere  or  the  afsociatioa 
of  the  prison,  but  the  hope  of  the  institntion  rested  on  its  svailing  itself  of  the  pa* 
rental  discipline  of  home  and  of  school. 

The  necessity  for  such  an  institution  was  made  evident  from  statistics,  whksh 
showed  that  800  boys  were  in  the  year  1846  sentenced  to  jails  and  other  places  of 
pvaishment.  In  this  connection.  Judge  W.  expressed  the  hope  that  the  rcsait  sf 
the  school  might  be  such  as  to  justify  a  release  of  rtie  hoyswho  shesM  brtrsiaed 
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kanfrom  the  inikiDy  hanging  over  other  dttehtrged  oonvieti  on  their  ratan  !• 
tud  impMed  on  thooi  nndor  our  law. 

*Thm  addroM  cloted  by  oloqaontly  commending  the  inatttntion  to  the  commmutjt 
aad  ezhibttang  the  high  hopea  to  be  entertained  for  ita  anooeaa. 

At  S  o'clock  the  company  were  infited  to  partake  of  a  conatioiiy  which 
bad  been  provided  in  one  of  the  halla  of  the  Instiiutioo.  Hon*  George 
Denoji  one  of  the  Trusteesy  preeided  over  the  entertainment.  In  the 
eonree  of  which,  addretaea  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Denny,  Govemof 
Briggs,  Alderman  Rogen,  of  Boaton,  Ez-Govemor  Linoola  and  Henry 
Col  man. 

After  partaking  of  the  bountiful  collation  the  companjr  diepened, 
and  examined  the  different  |>arta  of  the  btttldin|{.  It  ia  built  around  a 
nquare,  being  three  atoriea  high  in  front,  with  wings  about  twenty-five 
feet  high  on  the  aiilea,  and  closing  up  the  square  behind.  The  building 
ia  now  wholly  finiahed.  It  contains  permanent  arrangements  for  two 
hundred  boys,  which  can  be  enlarged,  by  more  temporary  arrangements^ 
ao  as  to  accommodate  three  hundred.  Around  large  halls  and  paasaffest 
an  high  as  the  wings,  are  arram^ed,  in  three  corridors  above  each  other^ 
cells  or  rooms,  about  seven  feet  by  five,  each  containing  a  bed  and  the 
other  furniture  for  one  sleeping  place,  an  effort  being  made  to  ventilate 
these  Bleeping  apartmenta. 

The  chapel,  school-rooms,  work-rooms,  with  the  kitchen  and  other 
effiees,  are  nicely  arranged  on  a  large  and  airy  plan. 

The  fann  attached  to  the  School  contains  800  acres  immediately  ooo*' 
neeted  with  the  buildings,  and  50  acres  of  outland.  It  is  beautifully  lo- 
cated on  the  borders  of  Chnuncy  Pond,  about  two  miles  f.om  Weslboro' 
rillage.  The  land  cost  #13,500,  and  was  generously  paid  for  by  an  «m- 
imownindMdual^  who  gave  to  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion, ten  thousand  dollaas  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  land. 

This  new  enterprise  is  designed  to  substitute  healthful  emplovment, 
careful  instruction,  and  moral  suasion,  for  the  punishments,  which  have 
hitherto  been  inflicted  upon  juvenile  offenders  in  prisons  and  houses  of 
correction.  It  truly  promises  to  be  a  most  benificent  institution.  I  look 
upon  it  with  the  deepest  interest.  To  mv  mind  it  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging signs  of  the  times.  My  heart  leaped  for  joy  when  the  follow- 
ing llnee  were  sung  by  the  boys:—* 

Wh«n  wmat  and  wo  ware  all  wt  saw, 
In  an  eril  hour  we  broke  the  law  ; 
And  then  they  bade  ua  f o  and  nxmj, 
In  dila  aweet  hoane,  ao  fkr  away. 

lostead  then  of  sending  boys  to  the  gloomy  prisons  and  bloody  scaffoMa 
as  we  have  beretoforenjone,  we  now  send  them  to  "  this  sweet  home." 
(sod  bless  Massachusetts  for  this  institution!  She  will  not  stop  here. 
Already  the  Grand  Jury  of  Suffolk  County,  has  reccommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Reform  School  for  girls.  It  will  not  pass  unheeded. 
This  institution  i^  a  Reform  School  for  boys  under  sixteen.  We  must 
have  h  Reform  School  also  for  boys  who  are  over  sixteen.  We  shall  ia 
a  future  age  abandon  the  idea  of  inflicting  evil  for  eviL  We  shall  learo 
that  the  devil  has  no  power  to  cast  out  satan — that  good,  and  good  alone, 
can  overcome  evil. 


Say  no  ill  of  the  year  till  it  be  past. 

Search  others  for  their  virtues,  thyself  for  their  faults. 

Silence  doth  seldom  any  harm. 


i 


▲RTICLB   XCTII. 
Jovraey  to  Gmpe  Cod. 

BT   THB  KDITOB. 

Wb  have  mtcde  a  short  tour  to  this  ancient  part  of  our  country.  Stop- 
ing  in  Sandwich,  we  found  a  few  friends  to  our  cause^    Here  resides 

ev.  Alvin  Abbott,  so  wittily  referred  to  in  the  foreign  notice  of  our 
book,  found  in  our  last  number.  In  Brewste.*,  we  ha?e  many  friends. 
Here  resides  now  Rev.  Otis  Bacon.  We  spoke  three  seTeral  times  oo 
Prison  Reform  here.  Here  we  misseil  the  venerable  Elijah  Cobb, 
lately  deceased,  whose  death  is  universally  lamented.  He  was  a  friend 
to  all.  He  had  represented  that  town  in  both  branches  of  our  Legisia* 
ture,  and  was  a  firm  friend  to  Reform  in  every  branch  of  morals.  With 
a  highly  cultivated  mind  and  cheerful  disposition,  be  always  made  a 
deep  impression.  His  labors  in  building  up  the  religious  society  with 
which  he  was  connected,  must  always  be  appreciated.  We  felt  his  Iom 
most  deeply  in  visiting  the  mansion  where  we  had  spent  so  many  plea*- 
ant  hours.  Peace  to  nis  memorr.  With  the  friends  who  were  left  wo 
oojovef]  the  interview  exceedingly. 

Chatham, — Here  we  also  found  some  firm  friends.  Here,  again,  how* 
ever,  we  missed  some  familiar  friends,  especially  Capt.  Josbph  Yooiitf 
and  Capt.  Salathiel  Nickbbsok.  We  delivered  one  Lecture,  and  ob- 
tained some  subscribers.  We  have  some  good  friends  here.  In  conse- 
quence of  some  urgent  solicitations  to  hear  more  on  our  general  subject, 
we  hope  to  make  another  visit  next  year. 

The  facilities  for  travelling  are  very  good  now  on  this  route.  Of 
the  Old  Colony  Rail  Road,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  If  a  gentle- 
manly President,  |K>Ute  conductors,  and  a  faitiiful  Superintendent  eaa 
make  a  journey  delightful,  then  must  the  road  prosper.  We  mosi 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  whole  route  to  Sandwich.  The  com* 
pany  could  not  have  made  a  better  selection  than  to  make  choico  of  J. 
W.  W.  Page,  of  New  Bedford  for  President.  His  kind  attentions  will 
add  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  road.  The  road,  however,  must  not 
stop  in  Sandwich.  It  must  be  extended,  at  least,  to  Brewster.  The 
friends  of  internal  improvement  should  conclude  at  once  to  carry  this 
road  through.  It  vvould  be  good  stock.  Then  what  delightful  summer 
residences  might  be  found  on  the  cape.  Brewster,  for  instance,  Why, 
some  of  our  capitalists  would  be  glad  to  purchase  some  of  those  beauti- 
ful sites  there.  We  believe  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  this  work  will 
be  accomplished. 

W^  returned  home  improved  in  health,  and  encouraged  in  our  good 
work.  Heaven  grant  its  richest  blessings  to  descend  on  our  friends  who 
kindly  ministered  to  our  wants.  The  aid  received  will  be  found  on 
other  page. 


Be  slow  to  promise,  and  quick  to  perform. 

Better  do  it  than  wish  it  cfotie. 

Better  to  go  to  bed  supperless  than  to  rise  In  debt. 


ARTICLE    XCTIII. 


EAStera  state  PeBtteBtiarfy  PeaasylTaaia* 


(See  Ei^mnng,) 


The  annual  increase  of  the  number  of  conricts,  and  the  insuffieteney 
of  prisons  in  Philadelphia,  induced  the  Legislature,  in  18S1,  to  author- 
ize the  construction  of  another,  in  which  the  separate  confinement  of 
e7ery  convict,  day  and  night,  could  be  accomplished.  This  prison  is 
represented  by  the  foregoing  engravinff.  It  is  situated  on  one  of  the  most 
airy,  elevnted  and  healthy  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  front  build  ins  was  laid  on  the  SSd  of  May,  1889. 
Large  sums  have  been  expended  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  unusual 
degree  of  solidity  siid  durability  to  the  immense  structure,  ivhich  is  the 
most  extensive  building  in  the  United  States.  The  ground  occupied  by 
it  contains  about  ten  acres. 

The  front  of  this  building  is  composed  of  large  blocks  of  hewn  and 
squared  granite;  the  walls  are  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  dimin- 
ish to  the  top,  where  they  are  two  feet  and  nine  inches  in  thickness.    A 
wall  of  thirty  feet  in  height  above  the  interior  platform  encloses  an  area 
six  hundreil  and  forty  feet  square;  at  earh  angle  of  the  wall  is  a  tower 
for  the  par  pose  of  overlooking  the  establishment;  three  other  towen 
are  situaied  near  the  gate  of  the  entrance.    The  facade  or  principal 
front,  is  six  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  lentth,  and  reposes  on  a  ter- 
race, which,  from  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  varies  from  three  to  nine 
feet  in  height,  the  basement  or  belting  course,  which  Is  ten  feel  hi^,  is 
scarped,  and  extends  uniformly  the  whole  length.    Tlie  eentre  building 
is  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  consists  of  two  projecting  massive 
sqaare  towers,  fifky  feet  high,  crowned  by  projecting  embattlecTparapets, 
8up|K>rted  by  pointed  arches,  resting  on  brackets^   The  pointed  muo- 
oioned  windows  in  these  towers  contribute  in  a  hi|^  degree  to  their  plc- 
tnresqae  effect.    The  curtain  between  the  towers  is  forty ^oe  feet  high, 
and  is  finished  with  a  parapet  and  embrasures.    The  pointed  windows 
in  it  are  very  lofty  and  narrow.    The  great  gateway  in  the  centre  is  a 
very  conspicuous  feature;  it  is  twenty-seven  (bet  high  and  fifteen  wide, 
and  i:f  filled  bv  massive  wrought  iron  portcullis,  and  double  oaken  gates, 
studded  with  projecting  iron  rivets;  the  whole  weighing  several  tons; 
nevertheless  they  can  be  opened  with  the  greatest  facility.    On  each 
side  of  this  entrance  are  enormous  solid  buttresses,  dimishing  in  ofiwets, 
and  terminating  in  pinnaclesj  A  lofty  octangular  tower,  eighty  feet  high, 
containing  an  alarm  bell  and  clock,  surmounts  this  entrance.    On  each 
side  of  this  main  building,  which  contains  the  apartments  of  the  wnrdena, 
keepers,  domestics*  &c.,  are  screen  wing  walls,  %vhich  ap|>ear  to  constitute 
a  portion  of  the  main  edifice;  they  are  pierced  with  small,  blank  pointed 
winilowf,  and  are  surmounted  b^  a  parapet;  at  their  extremities  are  high 
octangular  towers,  terminating  in  parapets,  pierced  by  embrasures. 

The  number  of  cells  in  this  prison  is  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-six|^ 
but  it  may  be  increised  to  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  without  resortina 
to  the  addition  of  second  stories.  An  ingenious  contrivance  in  each  eeU 
prevents  the  |iossibility  of  conversation,  prewrves  the  purity  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  cells,  and  dispenses  with  the  otherwise  unavoidable 


S6«  JimMimL  [Feb. 

Dccessity  of  leaving  the  apartmeot,  except  when  the  regulations  pemiti 
flaee  eonduct  heated  air  trom  large  stoves  to  the  cells.  Mr.  John  Hay* 
ilaod  was  the  architect. 

The  ahove  particulars  we  have  gathered  from  the  Americtm  Jtfif«- 
tine. 

The  Inspectors  believe  that  "  the  Pennsylvania  or  separate  system  is 
pre-eminently  a  successful  experiment  in  preventing  crime*" 

Two  very  important  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  tbii 
Penitentiary,  viz:  conveniences  for  warm  bathings  and  more  systematie 
instruction  in  common  learning.  The  mod^ adopted  to  secure  the  fint  ii 
attended  with  but  little  expense:-— 

'*  "^e  daily  escape-steam  from  the  tteam  eegine  is  passed  ioto  a  tank  eontaaiiBg 
about  eighty  hogsheads  of  water»  which  thereby  is  maiatained  at  a  tetnpeimtwe  i 
about  90  degrees;  ten  separate  cells,  each  having  a  bath,  receive  the  piisooeiB  tbtt 
are  broofht  separately  by  their  overseers,  and  are  allowed  fifteen  mtnates  for  biUh 
iac;  soap,  finesh  water,  and  a  drv  towel  beioa  furnished  each.    Bv  this  means  40 


And  in  respect  to  instruction  in  letters^  the  Warden  says: — 

**  I  now  can  confidently  report,  that  no  prisoner  of  common  capacity,  who  fass 
one  year  or  more  to  jiass  in  this  prison,  need  go  out  without  acqouing  the  knowl- 
edge of  reading  and  writing.  It  may  be  supposed  by  those  unaoquainted  with  the 
working  of  the  system  of  separate  confinement,  that  this  can  only  be  eflRscted  by 
appropriating  time  that  on^ht  to  be  devoted  by  the  convict  to  labor  for  his  support; 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  mdestrious  prisoner  devotes  all  his  energy  te  aocenphsh 
his  alloited  work  so  as  to  relieve  his  mind  by  study,  and  having  nething  to  disbacl 
his  attentbn,  makes  the  most  rapid  progress.  I  have  frequently  witneosed  with 
pleasure  the  pride  and  exultation  a  convict  has  evineed  on  &ndii^  out  his  first  let- 
ter, written  te  his  parents  or  relations,  as  a  proof  of  haviag  attaiaed  that  art  m 
prison*  Por^«oerea  prisoneis*  that  were  totally  or  almost  noedacated.  are  neir 
improvesraiit/' 


(OBIOWAL.) 
AKbitlOtt. 
Y     Has.     ■•    J.     L8WIS. 


Upwabis  oawsrd  to  tka  seal, 
Shlnisf  In  the  WMte  aftr, 

Beiid  thy  way,  ambitlout  aool ! 
Hsil  the  brighi  and  riiiBf  star 


ff 


8e^  lu  beamt  illame  thy  brow 
Though  thy  eouree  !•  Jnst  bcf  uo  I 

And  a  star  nfflcm  now, 
Next  thy  aim  will  be  the  sup  { 

Tb  a  thorny  path  ye  tread^ 
But  like  all  upon  the  earth, 

Where  the  tboms  aro  thiokly  apiead. 
Here  and  there  a  flower  has  birth ! 

Cheek  ambition  o*er  It  mouatt 

O^  each  hoHor  desire « 
Dpaw  flrom  Charity 'a  aweet  founts 

Draughis  te  queneh  the  wastiafflrs ! 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

WiLLiiM  Cu[.i.iii  BkTivT,  son  of  Dr.  Pster  BrfaDt,  of  Cammint- 
ton,  Mmb.,  was  born  tn  that  plan,  Nor.  9,  1794.  He  evincetl  no  incfu 
natian  lownrd  poetic  (^omixMilion  at  the  vsrj  early  age  of  tan  yeara,  and 
at  ronneen  be  published  n  volume  of  Pnenia  entitlAl  ■■  The  Embargo, 
c»r  S ketch ei  of  the  Ti:ne«i"  irbich  attracted  ao  much  attention  aa  to  call 
for  a  aeeomi  edition  the  fblloning  fear.  He  puaed  a  few  yeare  at 
William  h.  Mat7'8  Colle^,  but  becoming  impatient  of  deiay,  ohtainrd 
a  diimiMal,  and  studied  law.  He  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  U. 
S.  Revievr  and  Literarr  (iazetle,  and  aubsequently  Editor  and  Proprie- 
for  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Mr.  Bryant  bn*  tfarelled  much  in 
this  eooniry  and  Evrope,  in  eont>ection  with  bis  buaiaeaB,  aad  aa  a  re- 
creation from  hii  arduous  profession. 

As  a  poet,  he  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  moat  eminent  among  us  for 
oriKinahty,  anrf  finished,  ehsste  azecution.  He  does  not  offeM  us  \a 
abruptness  and  inequality.  He  preaenta  us  with  here  and  there  a  bola 
image,  but  the  taaor  of  bis  pnelry  is  even  and  sustained.  He  does  not 
aim  witli  an  ovar-dariag  attempt  at  tfaoM  lofly  and  beiriktering  fli|hlii 


U4  Ti^e  0/  Seni0ue$.  [Fek. 

wFiich  too  oAen  fill  the  [»oet*8  pages  with  elouily  and  eon! aaed  repro- 
nentations.  Hig  (ielineatioaj  nre  clear  and  distinct,  aod  without  aoy  i»- 
dicatiood  of  ao  eivienvor  to  be  startling  and  brilliant  by  strange  melfr- 
phor^,  or  unlicensi-d  btddiies^  of  phraseolof^y.  His  writings  are  nMited 
by  correct  setttiinent  and  propriety  of  diction, 

WILLIAM      TELL. 

▲    s  o  If  ir  ST. 

Ckftins  mtty  ■ubdne  the  fe«ble  spirit,  bat  Ihes, 

Tbll,  of  the  inm  heart !  they  eoyM  not  tan* ! 

For  itioa  wert  of  the  moantaine  {  they  proclaim 
Tiie  eTerlaiitinK  creed  of  liberty. 
That  creed  b  written  on  the  anlrampled  snow. 

Thundered  by  torrent*  which  no  power  can  hold. 

8ave  thnt  of  God,  when  he  seods  forth  his  cold, 
And  breathed  by  winds  that  through  f  he  free  heaTon  blow. 
Thou,  while  thy  prison  walls  were  dark  around, 

Did<tl  meditate  the  les#on  Nature  taught, 

And  to  thy  brief  captivity  was  brought 
A  vision  of  thy  Switxerlaud  unbound. 

The  bitter  cop  they  mingled,  strengthened  thee 

For  the  great  work  to  set  thy  coaatry  ftve. 

Hotz.^>7j.-  t'li  firajVia;  article,  and  engravinf,  we  are  indebted  to  thagaatle- 
mtnlv  elit'ir  of  Tli<)  MtJel  Anericm  Coarior.  Mr.  Bryant  if  a  firm  and  iaflasa- 
tial  frian  1  of  thi  Abjlitioii  of  tha  Gallows.  Eo. 


(OBIOIHAL.) 

\ 

ARTICLS    XCIX. 

Time  of  SenteBCes. 

BT      C.      I..      rEEDKEICX. 

Ba.  Spkar: 

TuERB  is  one  feature  in  the  Prison  Reform,  I  consider  rastly  impor- 
tant, yet  of  which  but  little  if  anything  has  been  said.  It  is  a  repeal  for 
short  sentences,  which  I  believe  will  luld  far  more  tawartls  tbe  reforma- 
tion of  the  prisoner  and  thereby  much  to  the  poblic  weal.  In  a  abort  sen- 
tence WeA  Hit  the  disgrace,  (which  is  tbe  firnt  instinct  to  reform)  nod  when 
it  is  thui4  keenly  felt,  the  heart  can  accomplish  most,  wbilo  long  periodsi 
loose  this  shame,  the  heart  becomes  hardened  and  senseless  by  tbe  loag 
torture  to  which  the  mind 'has  been  subject.  A  short  imprisomneBl 
would  awake  the  transgressor  to  a  sense  of  this  disgrace  ami  soon  oat 
woiilil  strive  to  recover  his  lost  reputation.  Some  may  urge  thaterinM 
will  lie  on  the  increase  if  such  should  be,  tbe  fear  being  lessened  1^ 
abridgement  of  Punishment,  but  I  claim  not,  no  more  than  that  murder 
will  increase  if  Capital  Punishment  is  abolished,  and  for  this  I  urge  tbe 
s:ime,  that  the  Penalty  is  of  little  weight  as  dread  to  those  who  have  the 
disposition  for  crime,  detection  not  being  anticipated,  therefore  ot  what 
particular  avail  the  penalty?  In  my  opinion  this  is  a  reform  much 
needed  and  should  lie  strenuously  urgeil. 

Will  you  not  Brother  Spear  assist  as?  At  another  time  I  shall  dwell 
mora  upon  this  topic^  and  hope  others  will  mill.    What  says  '«  '    *     *'* 


ARTICLE    C. 
Exee«tioBt  ob  SttBdaT. 

B  r     THB     KDITO  E. 

Tbb  Wmoif  a  Day. — Got.  Young,  of  New  York  respited  Hays,  oonTicted  of 
mrder,  ontilthe  21st  of  Janutiry,  which  falls  on  Sunday-  He  will  here  lobe 
ftrtber  respited,  or  executed  on  that  day — a  very  nnosaal  thing.  Hays  committed 
the  murder  in  a  state  of  dciiriam  tremens,  and  his  sentence  may  be  oompated  to 
«nprisentuenr  for  life. 

The  above  is  from  the  Tranecript.  We  know,  from  an  interview 
with  Gov.  Young,  about  a  year  sioee,  that  he  was  in  favor  of  Capital 
f  unishmont,  but  we  never  conceived  the  idea  that  he  waa  at  all  favorm* 
Me  to  executions  on  the  Sabbath.  What  does  this  mean?  Who  is  to 
take  part  in  this  work?  We  remember  some  time  since  that  it  was  rec* 
commended  to  have  executions  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  have  the  clergy 
perform  the  whole  service,  and  the  idba  was  everywhere  scouted  nt,  bm 
an  insult  to  the  whole  profcMsion,  and  as  the  highest  act  of  sacrilege* 
but  here  is  a  Governor,  no  doubt  as  pious  as  any  one^  who  really  sets 
the  Sabbath-day  for  an  execution ! 

This  is  itot  all.  One  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  Boston  has 
unhesitatingly  reccommeaded  the  practice. 

Still  more.  A  petition  has  been  sent  into*  Parliament  in  favor  of  tbtt 
measure. 

Again.  One  of  the  great  Bnglisb  Reviews,*  condoeted  by  the  Bap. 
tists,  we  believe  has  gone  beyond  all  the  rest,  and  even  reccotnmendcd  ez-* 
eeutiotis  in  the  great  Cathedral  of  St.  Paula  Lest  we  should  be  thought 
presumptuous  or  mistaken  in  our  assertions  we  quote  the  very  lao- 
ffuage:— 

**  A  short  way  of  arriving  at  the  tmth  of  the  propoattioa  that  the  pnnishroent  ef 
death  is  a  religions  ordinance,  is  to  force  the  sapporters  of  that  idea  to  carry  oat 
their  principles,  and  make  the  ezecntion  of  a  criminal  a  religiooa  ceremony.  It 
was  so  with  Jesas,  whose  taw  is  qnoted  for  our  imitation;  let  it,  then,  be  so  with 
as.  Let  the  destruction  of  onr  calprits  take  place  in  our  churches,  and  let  oaf 
clergymen  be  the  execntioners.  Wnat  religion  commands,  religion's  ministers  can 
sorely  do.  Nav,  as  it  was  in  the  holiest  of  holies,  and  by  the  High  Priest,  that 
sacrifices  for  sin  used  to  be  offered  in  that  olden  Hebrew  time  from  which  onr 
■modem  sacrificers  seek  to  copy,  let  the  execution-place  now  be  8t  Poors  Cathe^ 
dral  at  WestmiDster  Abbey,  and  let  a  Bishop  or  an  Archbishop  be  the  hangman. 

This  really  puts  a  new  feature  on  this  whole  matter.  We  wonder  if 
Gov.  Brigg^i  intends  to  order  the  execution  of  Dutee,  now  in  Boston 
jail,  on  Sunday.  If  so,  he  will  but  follow  out  the  example  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  neighboring  State,  and  the  reccommendntion  of  hi»  Baptist 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  We  sball  look  with  deep  in- 
terest to  this  execution,  and  give  our  readem  a  true  account  of  the 
whole  proceeding. 

*  Tub  ECX.BCTIC  Rbvibw,  April,  1848.  London:  WaidBt  Co.,  PateiBOS- 
tor  lUw. 


SvggeiUoms  o«  the  Imiw  of  ICatioai* 
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A.T  the  preflunt  time  it  is  also  agaiost  the  laws  of  war,  which  of 
course  holcl  a  prominent  place  in  the  laws  of  nations^  to  poison  wella* 
or  to  use  poisoned  arms;  but  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period  that  this  has  become  a  settled  and  permanent  arrangenaent.  Oa 
the  savage  assumption,  that  the  death  of  enemies  is  the  prominent  ob- 
ject in  battle,  it  was  deemed  of  subordinate  conseouenoe  how  that  object 
was  secured.  On  these  grounds  it  was  deemed  aamisible  and  proper  to 
employ  poisoned  arms,  and  what  seems  even  more  attrocious,  to  poison 
wells  and  springs  of  water.  Richard,  Cceur  do  Lion,  died  by  means  of 
a  poisoned  arrow,  with  which  he  had  been  wounded.  Ambrose,  earl  of 
W arick,  died  of  a  wound  by  a  poisoned  bullet.  At  the  seise  of  Boor- 
ges,  in  1419,  poisoned  bullets  were  used;  the  fountains  iu  toe  suburbs 
are  said  to  have  been  corrupted  by  poison.  "  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,"  says  Martens,  <*  the  use  of  empoisoned  aross  ha« 
been  looked  upon  as  unlawful."  And  in  connection  with  this  remark 
he  Meiers  to  a  Treatise  on  War  of  Beust,  who  there  gives  an  account  of 
a  Convention  on  this  very  subject,  made  with  the  exprees  object  of  pre- 
venting the  use  of  poisons  in  war,  which  waa  concluded  ae  late  as 
1676. 

The  same  writer  on  the  Laws  of  Nations  refers  briefly  to  another 
topic,  which  may  properly  be  noticed  here,  as  coming  in  aid  of  the  il< 
lustration  of  our  subject. — <<  Formerly,  he  observes,  it  was  freqiieat 
enough  to  see  the  subjects  of  one  state  making  reprisals  on  tboee  of  an* 
other;  but  the  disorders  resulting  from  such  n  practice  and  the  dangeiVt 
to  which  the  state  itself  was  exposed  b^  leaving  the  use  of  such  violent 
ces  in  the  hands  of  individusls,  have  rndneed,'  since  the  14th  eeotoiy, 
the  states  of  Europe  in  general,  to  witboki  from  their  subjects  tho  eixcr* 
ciae  of  this  dangerous  right."* 

This  undoubtedly  is  to  be  considered  a  great  improvement.  Indeed 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  Law  of  nations,  in  any  degree  worthy  of 
the  name,  while  the  right  and  the  power  of  reprisals  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  individuals,  acting  on  their  own  authority  and  responsibility.  Happi-. 
Iv,  therefore,  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  it  seems  now  to  be  fully  set* 
tied,  that  a  legitimate  and  public  state  of  war  does  not  necessarily  en" 
sue,  as  conse<}uent  on  private  hostilities,  whatever  their  character  n-.ay 
be.  The  opinion  has  even  Ijeen  expressed  on  hi^h  authority,  that,  if  all 
the  subjects  of  a  king  of  England  were  to  engage  m  hostilities  against  an- 
other country  in  league  with  it,  hut  without  the  assent  of  the  king, 
there  would  bo  still  no  breach  of  the  league  between  the  two  countries. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject.  But  without 
going  further,  the  proceeding  statements  and  illustrations  are  sufficient 
clearly  to  evince,  that  the  Law  of  Nations  has  been  gradual  in  iu  de- 
velopement,  and  has  been  brought  to  its  present  comparatively  improv- 
ed state  only  by  saccessive  steps.    This  advancement  was  so  slow»  and 

•  Bfartsa*s  Law  of  Natkms.    Book  VIII,  Chap.  I,  §.  6. 
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the  niC0ieoBrw  of  luitioiis  was  atleoded  with  lo  many  embarraatineota 
and  ao  much  deception  and  cruelty,  that  no  one  will  pretend  to  assert 
the  ability  and  adaptedneas  of  the  Law  of  nations  to  secure  permanent 
justice  and  peace  at  any  period  wbateTer,  previons  to  Grotios.  Its  prin- 
ciples were  exeeeding ly  indeterifiioate;  it  rested  almost  wholly  upon 
|>reeedents,  which  were  often  Tariant  and  inconsistent  with  each  other; 
Jt  was  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  science,  and  illustrated  by  appeals 
to  enlightened  reason  and  conscience.  It  is  impossible  to  designate  any 
considerable  period  from  the  beginning  of  historv  down  to  the  con>- 
inenrement  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  when  the  fllostrioos  philospher 
of  Delft  obtained  a  hearing  on  this  |^at  subject  never  given  berore, 
which  Is  not  sallied  by  a  variety  of  crimes,  repugnant  to  every  principle 
of  Justice  and  humanity.  Till  within  a  W9rj  short  neriod,  international 
law  permitted  what  are  now  considered  uDJustifiable  attrocities;  it  did 
pot  preserve  prisoners  of  war  from  slavery  and  death;  it  did  not  secure, 
in  thnes  of  war,  any  adeouate  protection  to  feeble  old  men,  to  women 
and  children;  it  did  not  afford  any  efficient  aid  ano  facilities  for  the  pro- 
motion of  ttie  intercourse  and  peace  of  nations;  but  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  have  taken  under  its  special  protection  principlea  of  violence 
and  elements  of  discord. 


ARTICLB   Cli. 
The  Jodge  aad  the  Gallows. 

BT      TBB      BDITOB.  » 

Coimioif  Pv]fisRiCBirT.*<-A  jvdge  must  do  bis  daty  in  carrying  otit  the  ob- 
UgatiOBs  of  the  law;  but  this  doty  becomes  deeplv  painfol  when  the  jodge  who 
ssoteaeei  the  criiainiil  to  death,  is  himself  opposed  to  the  Death  Penalty.  Bach 
was  the  case  of  Jodge  McCown  in  paasioa  sentence  upon  Northrop  at  White 
Flaias»  for  the  morder  of  Mary  Goodcast.    So  says  the  New  York  Star 

Wb  know  of  some  painful  instances  of  this  kind.  We  believe  Judge 
Edmands  of  New  York  is  opposed  to  Capital  Punishment.  And  we 
know  of  a  Sheriff  who  subscribes  for  our  paper,  and  makes  an  annaal 
donation  to  aid  in  abolishing  the  Death  Penalty,  We  know  also  of  a 
United  States  Alarshal,  who  is  a  devoted  friend  of  ours,  but  who  would 
have  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  hangman  should  a  case  occur.  And  in 
laet,  the  very  Judge  referred  to  takes  our  paper,  and  is  the  President  of 
the  New  York  Society  for  the  Abolition  or  Capital  Punishment.  These 
are  »trange  cases.  Few  men  have  the  courage  of  Robespierre  in 
Prance,  who  was  so  op|M>sed  to  the  Death  Penalty  at  one  time,  that  he 
reaigned  his  office  rather  than  pass  the  Death  Sentence  on  a  culprit  I 
We  suppose  these  men  have  a  way  of  settling  with  their  consciences. 
We  know  what  we  should  do.  But  our  standard  is  not  for  others. 
Each  one  must  answer  for  himself.  We  suppose,  however,  that  the 
whole  roav  very  well  be  answered  by  the  poet  in  his  Dialogue  toil  A 
Death  ana  the  jfiangnum,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  our  number  for 
October.    A  single  verse  or  two,  will  answer  our  purpose  i^-^ 

WbMi  flnit  1  took  to  tke  hanrinui.s  trtde, 

1  had  maoy  qaalma  it  th^  gallowi  tree ; 
But  I  laid,  *4Tie  tow,  ind  those  iRrbo  made 

Hie  law  moat  aoaiaer  for  auch  aa  me.* 

The  makers  of  law  hate  honor  and  wealth, 

Bat  I4  who  Sntali  what  ihey  hegln, 
Can  only  creep  among  man  by  atealth  t 

For  BooMasw  they  tiklnk  ay  «mft  a  ais. 


Holes  by  the  Way-^o.  I« 

»T        THS       BOITOa. 

Hatino  fireqavotly  learaed  that  the  Tarious  inctdenta  by  tlie  way  tint 
!  meet  with  in  my  travela  are  read  with  cooaiilefabie  intereat,  f ,  thera- 
fore,  shall  sketch  out  such  matters  as  may  be  worthy  of  preeervatioa. 

I  left  home,  designing  to  be  absent  for  twenty  dmyn,  intendiiis  to  go 
by  the  New  Haven  route  to  New  York,  stopping  by  the  way  in  Spriog- 
field,  Hnrtford,  etc  1  arrired  safe  in  Springfield,  over  the  ezcelleot  and 
well  conducted  road  to  that  beautiful  town.  Of  the  conductors  we  caa- 
not  speak  in  too  high  terms.  The  cars  are  well  Warmed,  and  ereiy 
thing  is  done  to  make  the  passengers  comfortable.  On  arriving,  I  went 
to  my  old  home,  at  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  my  friend  Eliphalet  Trask, 
who  always  makes  my  stay  agreeable,  and  there  are  few  places  in  my 
travels  where  1  feel  more  at  home.  I  soon  made  arrangements  for  my 
public  Lectures,  of  which  more  hereafter.  1  found  L.  N.  Fowler  here, 
the  celebrated  Phrenologist,  who  was  under  good  headway,  lecturing  on 
his  favorite  science,  and  examining  the  heads  of  hundreds  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Spring6eld.  In  every  circle  I  entered.  Fowler  was  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation;  though  sometimes  California  was  intro<luced,  for 
I  round  many  here  had  got  the  **  yellow  fever:*'  some  had  it  in  the  nat- 
oral  way,  some  were  inqpulated  by  others.  With  some  it  lasted  seve- 
ral days:  then  it  was  interminent.  Some,  1  judaed  were  incurable. 
Others,  1  thoaght  might  have  it  till  they  Uegnn  to  double  Cape  Horn,  and 
if  that  would  not  cure  them,  1  know  not  what  would.  A  mining  eompaoy 
has  been  farmed  here,  and  several  will  probably  start  for  the  gold  re- 
gion. I  hear  much  more  about  California  here  than  in  Boston,  i  be- 
lieve thousands  will  be  ruined  by  this  mania.  To  all  'those  who  are 
dreaming  of  fortune-hunting  in  those  far-off  regions,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  refer  them  to  Washmgton  Irving*s  **  Columbus.'*  The  second 
volume  of  the  new  edition  now  about  ready  for  press;  furnishes  the  fol* 
lowing  significant  pasaage : — 

"Before  relating  the  retom  of  Colambns  to  Hiffpnniola,  it  is  proper  to notic* 
some  of  the  principal  occorrence*  in  that  island,  which  took  place  under  the  gov- 
orament  of  Ovando.  A  great  crowd  of  adventurers  of  various  ranks  had  thronged 
his  fleet',  eager  specalators,  credulous  dreamers,  and  broken  down  gentlemen  of 
desperate  fortunes;  all  expecting  to  enrich  theniselvea  suddenly*  in  an  island  where 
gold  was  to  bepicked  up  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  gathered  from  the  raoaa- 
tain  brooks.  Tbey  had  scarcely  landed,  says  Las  Cases,  who  accompanied  the 
expedition,  when  ihey  were  all  harried  off  to  the  mines,  which  wer<\  abont  ei|^t 
leagues  distanee.  The  roads  swarmed  like  ant-hills,  with  adventurera  of  all 
classes.  Every  oae  had  his  knapsack  stored  with  biscuit  or  flour,  and  his  miniag 
implements  on  his  shoalders.  Those  hidalgos,  or  gentlemen,  who  Imd  no  servants 
to  carry  their  burdens,  bore  them  on  their  own  backs,  and  lucky  was  be  who  bad  a 
horse  for  the  journey;  he  would  be  able  to  brina  back  the  greater  load  of  treasnre. 
They  all  set  oat  in  high  spirits,  eager  who  should  first  reach  ihe  golden  hind, 
thinking  they  had  but  to  arrive  at  the  mines,  and  collect  riches;  '  for  tbey  fancied,' 
■ays  Lm  Cases,  '  thst  gold  was  to  be  gathered  as  easily  and  readily  as  fruit  froiii 
the  trees.*  When  they  arrived,  however,  they  discovered,  to  their  disoisy,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  dig  painfully  into  the  bowels  of  Ihe  earth,  a  labor  to  which 
asest  of  them  hsd  never  been  accustomed;  that  it  required  experience  and  aagact- 
iv  to  detect  the  veins  of  ore  ;  that  in  fact,  the  whole  jiroccas  of  mining  was  ex- 
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eoeding  toileome,  demaiidbg  vast  patience,  much  experience,  and  after  all  being 
fnQ  of  nncertainty. 

They  digged  engerly  for  a  time,  bat  found  no  ore.  They  grew  bnngry,  threw 
by  their  implements,  eat  down  to  eat,  and  then  returned  to  work.  It  was  all  in 
▼ain.  *  Their  labor.*  says  Lai  Casaa,  *  gave  them  a  keen  appetite  and  quick  di- 
gestioo,  bat  no  gold.'  They  eoon  consamed  their  provisiona,  exhausted  their  pa- 
uence,  cursed  their  infatuation,  and  in  eight  days  set  off  drearily  on  their  return, 
along  the  roads  they  had  lately  trod  so  exultingly.  They  arrived  at  Ban  Domingo, 
without  an  ounce  of  gold,  half  fiimished,  downcast,  and  deapairing.  6nch  is  too 
often  the  case  of  those  who  igoorantly  engage  in  mining;  of  all  speculations  the 
most  brilliant,  promising  and  mllacious. 

Poverty  soon  fell  upon  these  misguided  men.  They  exhausted  the  little  proper* 
ty  they  had  brought  from  Spain.  Many  suffered  extremely  from  hungei,  and  were 
obliged  to  exchange  even  their  apparel  tor  bread.  Some  formed  connexions  with 
the  old  settlers  of  the  island,  but  the  greater  part  were  like  men  loot  and  bewil- 
dered and  just  awakened  from  a  dream.  The  miseries  of  the  mioid,  as  uaual, 
heightened  the  sufferings  of  the  body.  Some  wasted  away  and  died  broken 
hearted;  others  were  hurried  off  by  raging  fevers,  so  that  there  soon  perished  up- 
wards of  a  thoosand  men.'* 

To-day  I  have  visited  the  jail  here,  which  Is  in  fact,  a  Jail  aud  House 
of  CbrrectioD.  The  keeper  was  very  kind,  furnishing  me  with  all  the 
information  that  I  needed.  I  should  judge  that  the  prison  was  very  well 
conducted.    The  following  items  may  be  interesting: — 

Number  of  Prisoners, — Forty-five;  ^ve  of  whom  are  females. 

Sunday  School. — Every  Sabbath. 

Library, — About  two  hundred  volumes.  I  suggested  the  propriety  of 
adding  the  Prisoners'  Friend  to  the  library,  but  more  on  that  hereafter. 

Marriage  and  Crime, — I  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  whether  mar- 
riage was  a  preventive  of  crime.  The  folio  win  ji:  fact  come  to  light  on 
inquiry.  Last  year,  there  were  seventy-eight  of  whom  forty-eight  had 
been  married.  In  England,  it  has  been  shown  that  Marriage  is  a  pre- 
ventive of  Crime.  Some  farther  inquiries  may  bring  out  some  curious 
facts  on  this  point. 

Hours  of  ijabor, — Ten  hours;  half  an  hour  for  each  meal. 

Over  frork, — Prisoners  may  earn  from  ten  to  fifty  cents  over  their 
daily  task,  each  day.    One  earned  8150  in  a  jear ! 

Jjtteharged  Prisoners, — No  especial  care  is  taken  for  them  when  they 
leave,  though  it  is  said  they  generally  find  employment. 

Expenees, — Whole  expence  last  year  was  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

Income, — During  some  time  the  incom  ;  was  eleven  hundred  and  thirty 
three  dollars;  thus  meeting  only  about  one-half  of  the  expence  by  the 
labor  of  the  convicts.  No  House  of  Correetion  in  the  State  meets  its 
own  expences.  The  State  Prison  supports  itself  by  the  labor  of  three 
hundred  convictp,  under  the  judicious  management  of  our  excellent  friend 
Hon.  Frederick  Robinson. 

Confinement  of  Women, — ^The  arrangements  for  the  keeping  of  wo- 
men are  wretched,  being  the  upper  room  of  the  house,  and  being  so  that 
the  whole  are  together;  the  depraved  thus  corrupting  the  more  innocent. 
The  Grand  Jury  have  presented  the  matter  to  the  county,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  the  proposal  for  a  new  jail. 

Wwnen-keepers, — I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  jailer's  wife  had  the 
charge  of  the  women's  department.  Women  should  always  be  the 
kee(ier»  of  their  own  sex  in  prison.  I  have  been  disgusted  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  brutal  keepers  enter  the  cells  of  women.  Mrs.  Fry  com- 
menced in  England  by  placing  woman  over  woman.  I  am  aiming  to 
bring  about  this  reform  throughout  this  country. 
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ImprUonmeni  of  Twin-Brothers, — I  found  here  two  brothers  who 
had  beeo  coaimitted  for  ten  different  times,  and  yet  they  were  only 
eighteen  years  of  aj^e.  They  are  always  companions  in  guilt  and  com{»n- 
Ions  in  prison!  1  mquired  about  their  parents.  It  geems  the  father  wai 
a  drunkard,  and  taught  his  children  to  steal.  He  died  a  miserable  sot. 
Of  course,  the  children  were  neglected,  and  here  were  the  Bad  fruiu  of 
ticffleeted  education. 

Intemperance, — Licenses  now  are  generally  granted  in  this  ooooty, 
abd  crtrae  has  consequently  increased.  The  keeper  believed  that  near- 
ly every  crime  could  be  traced  to  drunkenness. 


No.     II. 


I  closed  my  last  by  giving  some  account  of  Sprin^eld  Jail.  Sloee 
that  I  lectured  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simmon's  church,  ^Unitarian,)  and  in 
the  Town  Hall  on  Sunday  evening.  Mr.  Fowler,  tne  Phrenologist  was 
present,  and  delivered  a  Lecture  after  I  bad  finished,  for  the  Hall  had 
been  prevlousiy  engaged  for  him.  An  immense  crowd  assembled. 
Amonf^  some  remarks  which  I  made  was  that  the  last  man  had  been 
Aimg  tn  Mastachusettt;  that  I  was  certain  that  the  last  woman  bad  been 
executed.  The  observation  has  caused  mu-h  discussion,  many  doubtiog 
it;  others  being  ffrieved  that  the  days  of  the  gallows  are  numbered  and 
that  this  miserable  relic  of  a  barbarous  age  is  now  to  be  burie<i  forever. 

I  secured  in  Springfield  the  influence  of  some  of  the  first  families  io 
that  beautiful  town.  During  my  stay  an  incident  occured,  which  may 
be  triflinff  in  itself,  but  in  one  respect,  it  is  very  important,  which  1  shall 
head  as  follows: — 

THB  PRISONERS*  FRIEND   SHUT  OUT   OF  JAII.. 

A  gentleman  subscribed  for  the  monthly,  a  member  of  the  Orthodox 
church,  and  wished  it  sent  to  the  Jail  and  House  of  Correction;  for  both 
are  one  here.  I  went  to  leave  it,  and  the  jailer  refused  to  have  it  in  the 
prison  t  I  related  the  circumstances,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  He  was  so 
much  in  favor  of  hanging  men  that  he  would  not  allow  the  Prisoners' 
Friend  to  oe  read.  1  remonstrated  with  him,  stating  that  I  wa^  in  favor 
of  improving  prisons,  and  in  favor  of  Discharged  Prisoners^  but  allthis 
weighed  nothingin  his  mind.  This  will  occasion  much  inquiry,  and  will 
lead  to  much  discussion.  Has  that  jailer  a  right  to  take  such  a  stand? 
Of  course  I  cannot  now  go  into  that  matter.  On  mv  return  from  New 
York,  I  shall  know  more  about  this  whole  subject,  ft  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Warden  of  the  Mass.  State  Prison  allows  it  in  that  institution. 
The  keeper  at  Washington  Penitentiary  also  takes  it  and  reads  it  to  his 
convicts.  In  the  very  jail  where  1  am  now,  for  1  am  in  the  jailer's 
house  in  Hartford,  it  has  been  taken  and  handed  to  the  Convicts.  Oar 
keepers  of  prisons  must  look  out  how  they  shut  out  information  from 
their  inmates.    But  more  hereafter.   . 

I  led  Springfield  for  Hartford,  and  am  now  interesting  myself  in  the 
great  object  of  visiting  prisons,  &c.  And  here  I  am  in  jail,  really  under 
the  care  of  my  friend  Morgan.  My  sentence  will  be  short,  and  I  shall 
take  my  leave  in  a  dav  or  two.  Mr.  Morgan  is  a  friend  of  ourcanse, 
laboring  with  us  in  the  abolition  of  the  Death-penalty,  and  in  every 
■other  way.  From  him  1  shall  gather  raanv  facts,  which  must  be  very 
AOtenesting  to  my  readers.    Perhaps  he  will  write  them  oat. 
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IHTCBVICW   WITB   RET.   DR.   BUSHRELI.. 

Mr.  Morgan,  the  jailer,  is  one  of  Dr.  Bushnell'a  church.  He  gave 
me  a  very  polite  note  to  him,  saying  that  he  would  like  for  me  to  speak 
in  his  church  I  presented  the  case  to  hiroi  v^hen  the  following  dialogue 
took  place: — 

*^  There  is  a  note,  sir.    Can  I  be  allowed  to  speak  in  voor  church?" 

**  I  think  you  had  better  call  on  Dr.  Hawes.  His  church  is  central, 
and  you  might  have  that  or  tbe  Lecture -room." 

**  But  would  you  be  willing  to  have  the  subject  presented  in  your 
ohnrch?'' 

**  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  suitable  for  the  day." 

**  But  is  not  the  subject  irery  important f" 

*<  Oh !  yes,  the  Savior  spoke  of  the  prisoner." 

Thus  ended  the  interview. 


RRV.   DR.   HAWES. 

Taking  the  same  note,  handed  back  to  me  by  Dr.  Bushnell,  I  present* 
ed  it  to  Dr.  Hawes. 

'<  Here  is  a  note.  Sir.    Can  your  church  be  had  on  the  Sabbath  f" 

'*  We  have  a  great  many  applications.  As  many  as  ten  Societies,  at 
least,  have  to  be  heard." 

*'Thi8,  Sir,  is  the  only  evening  that  I  can  be  here.  I  wish  to  present 
the  subject  of  the  Duty  of  Society  toward  DUcharged  Convicts." 

"  I  can  conceive  of  the  desolate  condition  of  a  prisoner  released  from 
prison.  But  my  church  is  engaged  ou  Sabbath  evening.  I  have  a  very 
interesting  service." 

**  I  cannot  well  come  here  again.    I  should  be  glad  of  a  bearing." 

"  Well,  but  the  application  was  principally  to  Dr.  Bushnell.  But 
few  meetings  are  held  there.    My  church  is  used  for  evervthing." 

"  Well,  Sir,  he  wished  me  to  come  to  you,  and  he  said  he  would  give 
notion  in  his  church. 

'*  And  farther.  Dr.  Hawes,  I  would  state  that  you  will  not  be  troubled 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  for  there  are  but  two  constant  Lecturers  in 
the  whole  country,  myself  and  brother." 

''Well,. it  would  break  in  seriously  upon  my  arrangements.  There, 
must,  in  fact,  be  less  societies." 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  labor  alone.  Here  there  is  no  Society  to  be  supported. 
I  am  desirous  of  presenting  the  subject  in  every  place  where  I  can." 

''  This  should  be  done  by  the  Prison  Discipline  Society." 

"  Well,  Sir,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  not  done  according  to  my  views. 
I  feel  that  I  have  got  a  work  to  do  myself." 

Af\er  considerable  conversation,  I  found  that  it  would  be  inconvenient 
for  him  to  open  his  church,  and  I  gave  up  the  whole  matter,  and  went 
my  way. 

Another  eflTort  was  then  made  in  another  direction.  As  usual,  the 
Universalist  Church  was  at  my  service.  Notice  was  accordmgly  given, 
when  on  conversation  with  the  Mayor,  who  became  warmly  enlisted  in 
my  work,  it  was  proposed  to  occupy  the  City  Hall. 

INTERVIEW  WITH   THE   MAYOR. 

Another  note  from  my  friend  Morgan  the  jailer,  gave  me  ready  access 
to  his  Honor,  the  Mayor.  I  found  him  a  firm  friend  to  the  cause.  He 
felt  pleased  that  the  church  was  offered,  but  he  thought  it  might  be  bet- 
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tef  to  go  to  the  City  Hall;  that  a  larger  class  would  hour  roe;  and  thea 
no  charge  of  a  sectarian  character  could  be  brought  against  me. 

1  acknow]ed|^ed  the  propriety  of  the  course,  and  sought  to  make  ths 
change,  of  which  more  hereafter. 


Ifo.    III. 

I  have  spent  a  week  in  Hartford.  Lectured  twice  on  last  Sabbith 
evening;  in  a  church,  then  in  City  Hall.  I  have  found  much  iutereit 
here  in  my  miss' on.  1  still  remain  in  jail  with  my  friend  Morgta, 
whose  house  and  jail  are  one  building.  From  him  1  gather  many  farts. 
One  especially  I  learned,  which  is  that  any  one  mav  testify  here,  efen 
the  murderer  may  tell  his  own  story  in  open  court!  This  indeed  new 
to  me. 

THE   PBISOHBH   AKD   NT   TAUNK. 

On  arriving  at  Hartford,  I  leA  my  trunk  at  the  depo|,  and  went  to  the 
house  of  the  jailer.  I  asked  if  any  one  could  go  after  mv  trunk.  A 
man  was  soon  directed,  and  as  he  looked  like  a  prisoner,  I  asked  him, 
**  if  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  jail?"  <*0h!  yes,"  said  be,  "  I  am  to 
remain  till  June."  Judge  of  my  surprise  to  find  such  a  man  sent  after 
mv  trunk.  Of  course,  the  very  idea  suited  me,  and,  to  carry  out  the 
whole  matter,  1  left  him  in  the  street  with  the  trunk  and  went  my  way, 
and  sure  enoueh  all  was  safe.  Mr.  Morgan  has  frequently  done  this,  and 
invariably  finds  men  faithful  where  they  are  put  upion  their  honor.  Thk 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  men. 

INTSaVIEW  WITH  THE   HATOE. 

Taking  with  me  a  note  from  the  Jailer,  I  at  once  found  his  Honor 
ready  to  receive  me,  and  to  enter  into  mv  plans.  He  spoke  decidedly  io 
favor  of  awakening  public  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Discharged 
Convict,  and  to  the  farther  improvement  of  our  prisons.  Alluding  to 
the  indifference  of  the  community  to  the  great  subject,  he  remarked, 
*<  Fifty  thousand  dollars  might  be  raised  for  foreign  missions,  where  one 
hundred  could  not  be  raised  for  the  Prison  Reform.  He  advised  me  at 
once  to  secure  the  City  Hall  for  a  Lecture.  "  It  will  be  better  than  the 
Universalist  Church,"  said  he,  "  for  many  are  preiljudiced  against  go- 
ing there,  and  then  it  has  a  sectarian  bearing."  "  The  City  Hall,"  he 
continued,  '*  would  be  well  filled,  and  more  would  attend."  He  was 
pleased  to  find  the  society  disposed  to  open  the  church, 'l)ut  still  he 
thought  more  good  would  be  done  in  a  public  hall.  His  opinion  is  un- 
doubtedly correct.  After  conversing  on  the  subject  of  Temperance  and 
other  topics,  he  then  very  generously  headed  a  subscription  with  his 
own  name  with  810,00.  Adding  that  I  might  command  his  services Jf 
I  chose,  after  a  certain  hour.  I  felt  much  encouraged,  and  thanking 
him,  with  a  promise  to  send  the  Prisoners'  Friend,  I  left  him  to  pursue 
my  mission.  I  now  am  prepared  for  my  work  in  Hartford,  and  have  had 
several  inter^ews  since. 

JITTEEVIEW   WITH  JOSEPH   TRUMBULL. 

This  gentleman  is  now  up  for  Governor,  and  I  am  told  his  election  is 
quite  certain.    I  called  on  him,  and   he  was  then  going  to  a  Fast  sp- 
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pointed  hj  the  Church,  and  told  me  to  call  again.  I  afterwards  called, 
and  instead  of  waiting,  aa  is  usual,  to  bear  me  explain  everything,  he  at 
once  said  <<  where  is  your  book?"  Takins  it,  he  put  down  Gash  $8,00. 
Asking  him  for  his  name,  he  said.  "  Oh!  ttiat  is  of  no  consequence;  my 
name  is  nothing;  I  have  not  much  influence."  I  was  pleased  with  his 
frankness,  and  thanked  him  for  his  kindness. 

NoTS.    The  Editor  is  still  abroad,  and  owing  to  iU-health  and  a  press  of  bnsi* 
aees,  bis  notes  will  be  continoed  io  another  namber.  Pa 


Last  Words  of  a  Murderer. 

« 

Eppesy  who  was  hanged  at  Richmond  on  the  il2d»  was  dressed  in  bi# 
grave  clotbes,  and,  with  the  exception  of  paleness  produced  bv  confine- 
ment, looked  remarkably  well.  His  carriage  waa  erect  and  his  step, 
firm.  Rev.  Mr.  Withers  addressed  the  multitude,  closing  with  a  pray- 
er. The  prisoner  then  mounte<l  the  cart,  and  in  a  clear,  audible  v^icOf 
indicating  no  signs  of  emotion,  made  the  following  remarks;— 

GxNTLiicair— It  was  not  my  object  to  haveaoytbing  to  say  on  the  present  oc- 
casbn,  bat  as  it  may  do  good  f  have  determined  to  say  somethiog.  1  have  bees 
charged  with  the  marder  of  a  hog-drover — I  have  been  charged  with  the  morder 
ef  my  motber-in*law — ^I  have  been  charged  with  the  ronrder  of  ray  own  son— Hind 
I  have  been  charged  with  the  marder  of  my  own  servant;  but  gentlemen , all 
these  charges  are  false— all  false.  Wonld  to  God  1  could  say  as  ranch  ef  that 
other  charge.  Bot  of  that  I  am  gnilty.  I  murdered  Francis  Adolphua  Mur.  / 
murdered  him.  He  fell  by  my  hand.  I  have  regretted  the  act  ever  since  it  was 
committed — it  has  been  before  my  eyes  ever  since.  I  have  the  gratification  to 
stale  that  I  believe  be  is  in  heaven,  and  I  trost  I  may  meet  him  there.  In  his  dy- 
ing moments  he  said  he  hoped  to  meet  me  there.  l'  hope  I  shall  meet  him  there, 
and  I  believe  I  will  meet  hmi  t|j»ere,  for  I  trost  in  God's  promis'es.  Gentlemen— I 
have  seen  better  days,  and  many  of  you  know  it  Bat  when  the  tempter  is  arous- 
ed we  know  not  what  we  do.  I  hope  that  my  fate  may  be  a  warnmg  to  yon  to 
shun  my  example.  I  leave  this  world  at  peace  with  all  mankind.  I  feel  that  I  am 
at  peace  with  my  God.    I  trust  to  meet  ypn  all  in  heaven. 

While  the  preliminaries  were  arranging,  the  oriminal  displayed  the 
same  fortitude,  as  h^  had  shown  throughout  the  trial,  and  at  the  pronnn- 
ciation  of  sentence.  While  the  bandage  was  being  tied  over  hie  eyes, 
be  muttered, 

"  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust;'* 

and  tfll  things  being  ready,  ths  cart  was  moved,  and  immediately  the  soul 
of  William  Dandridge  Eppes  was  in  the  presence  of  its  creator  and 
its  judge.     He  died  with  scarcely  a  struggle. 


CoaasspoiTDBttTii.— In  thin  namber   we  conclude  the  beaotifol  poem,  of  the  **  Faftttve 
Chief.**    In  oor  next,  we  ehall  commeBce  the  pabUcAtiou  of  a  splendid  story  by  the  some  gift 
•d  aafhor,  J.  H.  RoBisaoif. 

Rev.  L.  W.  M ANRIMO.  We  have  received  ftom  this  devoted  friend  of  humanity  several 
▼aloable  articles,  one  of  which  we  insert  in  this  number. 

From  Rev.  Otis  Bacon,  Amiga,  D.  K.  Lib,  and  oUier  IHends,  we  have  received  valnable 
oooimanieations,  which  we  shsU  publish  in  oar  next. 

Many  thanks  are  due  to  our  friend,  C.  H.  Brainard,  of  Washington  City,  for  his  deep  inte- 
rest in  onr  cause.  Also,  fbr  that  splendid  poem  from  Wai«laob,  the  post,  which  will  appear 
in  onr  next. 


1.— Htmf>«  MerehanVi  Magazine.    New  York. 

Of  the  namerotts  monthlies  that  lie  oo  our  table,  this  is  the  roost  perfect  of  iti 
kind.  The  condactor  has  now  acqaired  a  well-deserved  fiiiDe  in  both  hemispheres. 
Eren  the  great  political  eeonomists  of  Europe  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  bii 
indefatigable  labors.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  living  man  so  well  prepared  for  sseh 
a  work  as  Freeman  Hunt  Maj  he  long  live  to  give  us  of  bis  inexhaustible  store 
of  information. 

t. — Hittory  of  Jtfary,  Queen  of  Scots,  By  Jacob  Abbott,  With  eo- 
gravings.  New  xork:  Harper  &  Brother. 
^  Here  is  another  valuable  work  from  the  pen  of  Bfr.  Abbott,  and  on  a  portion  of 
history  which  mast  always  be  read  with  great  interest.  The  work  is  printed  in  an 
elegant  volume,  with  eighteen  engravings.  Mary  was  born  in  1442,  and  died  ia 
1687.  She  was  sometime  confined  in  Fatheringay  Castle,  where  she  wrote  tbat 
beautiful  poem,  entitled,  '*  Lament  of  the  Queen,",  which  we  published  in  eir 
ewn  work,  called  **  Voices  from  Priton."  To  as,  therefore,  this  work  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting.  Mr.  Abbott  has  written  h«  volume  in  a  very  pure,  simple  style, 
which  at  once  relieves  the  production  of  that  heavy  cast  which  so  often  rep«ls  many 
readers  from  perusing  historical  works.  We  hope  he  will  give  us  many  naore  Tet- 
anies of  History  and  iiiography. 

8. — Menihiy  Low  Reporter.    Editor,  Stipbbn  H.  Phillips.    Janu- 
ary, 1849.    Little  &  Brown :  Boston. 
This  is  a  valuable  monthly  journal,  especially  to  Lawyers.    The  work  is  weD 

printed,  and  must  be  useful  to  the  cbss  for  whom  it  is  specially  designed. 

4. — Boston  Almanac.     1849. 

We  take  up  this  work  with  a  melancholy  interest,  as  it  is  the  last  that  wiD  ever 
come  from  that  highly  finished  workman,  S:^.  N.  Dickinson,  who  has  done  moie, 
perhnps  than  almo»t  any  other  man  in  this  country,  towards  perfecting  the  Art  of 
Printmg.  The  present  work  bears  the  impress  of  his  masterly  hand.  We  knew 
him  v^ell,  and  we  feel  that  his  departure  from  among  us  is  a  loss  to  the  Art  af 
Arts.    B.  B.  Mussey  has  this  Almanack  for  sale. 

5. — The  Gospel  Teacher.    A  Monthly  Magazine.    Rev.  J.  G.  Adami, 

Editor.    Boston :  J.  M.  Usher,  87  Cornhill. 

This  work  contains  many  valuable  articles.  It  is  well  conducted,  and  should  be 
jpiaeed  in  every  family  circle. 

6. — Illustrated  Monthly  Courier. 

Thb  is  printed  on  a  large  sheet,  adorned  with  elegant  engravings,  and  is  from 
the  well-kiiown  estabUshmeat  of  the  Saturday  Courier.  • 

T. — American  Phrenological  Journal.    New  ITork:  Fowler  &  Weill. 
This  is  a  truly  valuable  work,  neatly  illustrated  by  appropriate  engravings. 

8. — The  Christian  Church  and  Local  Reform.    By  William  AmiT 
Chanhiito.     Boston:  Crosby  &  Nichols. 

.  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  Sermons  that  is  needed  in  the  present  age.    We 
trust  the  community  will,  therefore,  give  it  a  patient  and  candid  hearing. 

9.^IAttdl*$  Ltnif^  Age.    No.  340,  241,  342.    Boston. 

This  work  is  always  laden  with  well-selected  articles.  Whoever  wants  the  rmj 
cream  of  the  Foreign  Reviews  had  better  purchase  this  weeklj.  '  Price  12 1-9  ets. 
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10.— TA«  Bo$ary  of  the  lUuitratiom  of  the  Bible.     Edited  by  Rev. 

flDWAltD  £.  Halb. 

The  illastrationt  in  this  volume  are  rery  beaatifally  eieented  raecotmt  engrav- 
ings  on  the  following  Bcriptare  Hubjects:  Eli  and  Sainaet;  Hagar  sent  out;  Dairid 
before  Sanl;  The  Holy  Family;  The  Lord  of  the  Vineyard;  The  Women  at  the 
Tomb.  The  following  extract  from  the  introductory  chapter,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  book: — 

**  The  engravings  which  ilhistrate  this  volame,  ate  aU  copies  of  paintings,  the 
nbjects  of  which  are  foond  in  the  Bible.  The  reader  will  see,  however,  that  the 
ranons  poems  and  essays,  here  collected  relate  not  only  to  such  scenes  as  miKfat 
bare  been  studies  for  the  work  of  Christian  art,  bnt,  with  a  wider  range,  look  to 
the  doctrines  conveyed  in  the  Bible,  to  the  results  of  those  lives,  tlra  details  of 
which  give  sobjects  to  the  Christian  artist;  or,  in  one  word,  to  that  life  at  which 
every  Christian  aims,  and  for  which  in  the  scriptures  he  seeks  his  guide.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  we  may  venture  to  call  this  volume,  a  yolome  of  Illustrations  of  the 
Bible;  as  well  in  the  essays  and  poems  selected  for  it,  as  in  these  engravings  of 
which  we  have  spoken.** 

The  voluoie  is  filled  with  selections,  translations  and  original  articles.  Mueh  of 
the  matter  will  be  new  to  most  readers,  and  all  of  it  ie  interesting.  We  copy  the 
following  lines,  which  accompany  the  engraving  of  Hagar  sent  out  .— 

HAOAR  DEPARTEP-^GenesIs  xxi,  9~-91. 

A  morher  drives  a  moiber  from  her  home  ! — 

With  tears  the  Patriach  sees  that  tlawniog  day  ) 
With  tears  the  child  receives  an  outcast's  doom  -, 

With  tears  bis  mother  leads  him  flir  away. 

The  desert  welcomes  those  by  men  outcast, 

The  desert  sees  her  want,  and  hears  her  cry, 
"  Beneath  this  parched  shade,  rest,  child,  at  last  i 

Let  not  thy  mother  see  her  darling  die !" 

Tears  are  bat  dew-drops  at  gray  morning  tide, 

And  God  has  beams  of  love  to  dry  them  all  \ 
Deserts  are  wide ;  But  bis  reigu  Air  more  wide 

yirho  from  the  rock  can  bid  the  fountain  fall. 

*'  Hagar  arise  !  and  bid  thy  boy  arise  ! 

llie  orphan's  God,  the  widow's  helper  know  ! 
Tears  flow  not  vainly  from  a  mother's  eyes. 

See  at  thy  feet  the  living  waters  flow  ! 
The  desert  echoes  not  in  vain  his  cries, 

God  hears  him  in  his  agony  of  woe, 

God  shall  be  with  him  whereso'er  he  go !'' 

11. — The  Jlmeriean  Metropolitan  Magazine.  £dited  by  William 
Landoit.  New  York :  IsrR«;l  Post.  January,  1849. 
We  have  received  the  first  number  of  this  splendid  magazine.  It  is  embellished 
with  moet  splendid  engravings.  The  plate  of  **  Miss  Langston  shielding  her  fath- 
er," is  designed  to  illustrate  one  of  those  thrilling  scenes  in  which  the  heroism  of  the 
**  Women  of  the  Revolntion**  was  so  nobly  displayed.  The  other  plates  of 
whicb  there  are  a  large  number,  are  fine  iilnstrations  of  the  articles  they  accom- 
pany. Of  the  literary  contents  of  this  work  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  their 
praise.    Oar  limits  prevent  a  more  eitended  notice,  which  we  would  gladly  insert. 

rftOM  ENOL\KD» 

IS. —  Water   Cure  Journal   and  Hygienic  Magatwe.     Editor,  W. 

M'Lbod,  M.  D.  F.  R.  C.  p.  E.    Ben  Rhydding,  Oiley.    Noveipber. 

London:  J.  Godsly,  Bouvcrie  St.,  Fleet  St. 

We  heartily  commend  this  work  to  the  American  public.  The  present  number 
contains  a  very  excellent  article  on  the  Cholera,  which  jast  now  comes  very  sea^ 
•oaably  as  this  terrible  and  fatal  malady  makes  its  rapid  strides  over  the  fiiirest 
portions  of  onr  globe. 
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19. — The  Peace  Mvoeate,     I^odoo:  Charles  Gilpin,  5  Buliop0gate 

Street. 

This  is  an  excellent  work.  The  pieces  are  well-selected,  and  we  trust  it  will 
long  live,  and  serve  as  a  valoable  anxiliary  in  the  great  work  of  ^omotiog  "  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  men." 


CONCERTS—"  A  brAnch  of  the  Hotchioson  Family,  associated  with  Mmn 
Caroline  and  Ellen  Rogers,  and  Ossian  E.  Dodge,*'  have  been  delighting  oor  citt- 
sens  with  some  roost  splendid  singing.  This  corps  of  vocalists  promises  to  be 
qnite  popular  with  the  musical  portion  of  oor  commanity,  and  indeed,  we  can  imly 
say  we  think  them  nnsarpassed  by  any  in  their  profession.  There  is  a  delightful 
harmony  pervading  their  combined  efforts,  whiie  of  their  separate  performances  we 
cannot  speak  too  highly. 


Donations. — ^Rev.  S.  Borden,  Orleans;  $1,00.  G.  W.  Higgina,  E.  Brews- 
ter, 1,00.  Isaao  Keith,  W.  Sandwich,  60.  Capt.  Joshua  Nickerson,  Chatham, 
5,00.  Joshua  Nickerson,  N.  Chatham,  1,00.  Collection  in  Universalist  Cburcb 
at  Brewster,  8,48.  Collection  in  Universalist  Church,  Chatham,  6,84.  Emily 
Mayo,  N.  Chatham,  60*  T.  G.  King,  Salem,  5,00.  Juvenile  Charitable  Society, 
West  Wrentham,  6,00,  together  with  a  quilt,  to  be  given  to  some  needy  family. 

We  also  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  $5,00,  to  be  appropriated  in  sending  the 
Magazine  to  some  of  our  States  Prisons.  It  was  enclosed  in  a  exceedingly  inter- 
esting letter  and  one  which  betokened  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  Prison  Re- 
form. 
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Thacher,  Yarmouth  Port,  2  00.  C.  Porter,  Mt  Vemoa  Village,  Me.,  1  00.  S. 
F.  Nye,  Sandwich,  2  00.  I.  Keith,  W.  Sandwich,  2  00.  Elkanah  Winalow, 
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lor, 8d.  N.  Chatham,  2  00.  C.  Kendrick,  do,  2  00.  J.  Ddridge,  do.  2  00.  Ret. 
J.  Britton,  do,  2  00.  S.  Berry,  do,  2  00.  C.  Nickerson,  2  00.  Z.  Taylor,  2  «0. 
O.  Nickerson,  do,  2  00.  Henry  Eldridge,  do,  2  00.  C.  Ryder,  do,  1  00.  T.  Ry- 
der, do,  2  00.  H.  Hodges,  Foxboro*,  2  00.  T.  H.  Dorr,  E.  Lexington,  8  00.  U. 
N.  Gunn,  Fall  River,  2  00.  L.  &  C.  Clarke,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  2  00.  E. 
Hale,  Roekbottom,  2  00.  F.  Hinckley,  Boston,  2  00.  E  J.  Alden,  Lowell,  1  fO. 
W.  Wood,  Somers,  2  00.  D.  K.  Lee*  Southbridge,  2  00.  C.  M.  Hershsy,  2  00. 
J.  Lyon,  Boston,  2  00.  J.  A.  Waite,  Hubbardston,  67.  Alfred  Jones,  Ambent, 
2  00.  J.  Ayers,  Baston,  4  00.  Job  Sherman,  Foxboro*,  I  25.  W.  Shew,  Bos- 
ton, 2  00.  A  D.  Wait,  Boston,  1  00.  C.  Pierce,  W.  Newton,  2  00.  W.  Tbsv- 
er,  Winsted,  2  00.  M.  Goddard,  Boston,  2  00.  N.  Dening.  Cooperston,  N.  i., 
D.  Hosmer,  Springfield,  I  00.  Samuel  Firth,  Clappville,  2  00.  N.  A.  Durgio, 
Hill,  1  00.  John  H.  Crane,  Lowell,  2  00.  H.  B.  Skinner,  Boston,  2  00.  L.  H. 
Patridce,  2  00.  W.  S.  Berry,  Westerly,  2  00.  Josiah  Moiris,  2  00.  H.  N. 
Ford,  N.  Abington,  2  00.    H.  W.  Carter,  Athol,  5  00. 


ERRATA.—On  page  244,  m  )t2d  line,  for  hidet,  read  bides.    In  €7th  liae,  for 
east  read  cut. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

OBJECTS  OF  OUa  PUBLICATION. 

The  distinct  objects  of  this  periodical  may  be  thus  briefly  stated:— 

I.  To  abolish  the  law  of  Capital  Punishmeot. 

II.  To  improve  Prison  Discipline. 

III.  To  create  an  interest  for  the  Discharged  Convict. 

IV.  To  create  a  sympathy  for  the  Family  of  the  Criminal. 

V.  To  create  an  interest  for  Juvenile  Delinquents. 

VI.  To  give  Intelligence  to  the  Humane  that  they  may  learn  the  bat 
Methods  for  the  Suppression  of  Crime. 

VII.  To  promote  Temperance. 

VIII.  To  suppress  War. 

IX.  To  establish  Universal  Freedom. 

X.  To  prevent  Crime  rather  tnan  its  Punishment. 

OUR   PLAH8. 

Our  Plans  may  be  thus  defined : — 

I.  To  visit  Prisons. 

II.  To  keep  open  an  Office  for  Discharged  Prisoners. 

III.  To  deliver  Lectures  on  Penal  Reform. 

IV.  To  open  a  Correspondence  with  the  friends  of  Prison  Discipline, 
in  America,  and  in  Europe. 


V.  W  Spkab,  Printer. 
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GENSENIUS, 

Or   the    Adventures   of  a   German   Student, 
BT      J.       H.       ROBINSON. 


A    PRBIiUDB    BKrOBB   THB   iTRAIir   IS   SVITO. 

It  was  the  wiater  of  1S4 — .    The  medieal  students  in  sttendsnce  at  the  Harrerd 
UniTersity  were  making  a  hospital  visit.    The  distiogaished  professor  B  , 

with  hiB  calm,  anrnfflsd  coantenarce,  and  self-possessed  step,  accompnoied  by  the 
hooBe  physieian,  entered  the  large  male  ward.    They  were  followed  by  a  perfect 
9tOTm  of  stadents,  who  jostled  and  elbowed  each  other,  in  a  manner  highly  flat- 
tering to  their  mnscolar  abilities.    Those  who  have  never  seen  medicnl  younj^  gen- 
tlemen visit  the  wards,  or  the  operating  theatre,  should  have  that  pleasure.    It  is 
aomething  which  the  imagination  alone,  cannot  deal  with — ^it  requires  the  aid  of 
optics.    After  falling  np  one  or  more  flights  of  stone  steps,  they  make  their  advent 
in  the  wards  with  a  suddenness  resembling  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  shell,  or  the 
bmvtinp  of  a  "  high  pressnre,*'  or  perhaps  it  might  suggest  the  idea  (to  some  of 
the  patients)  of  their  being  hurled  from  a  mammoth  battery  in  a  body.    The  read* 
er  may  raise  a  qoery  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  their  precipitate  visitations. 
Thie  operation  may  be  attended  with  some  danger,  it  is  tnie.    One  of  these  pro- 
jeetiles  flying  from  the  main  body  like  a  canister  shot,  may  demolish  the  craniam 
of  an  nnfortnnate  patient,  or  at  least  impart  an  undesirable  portion  of  its  roomen- 
tom»  in  either  of  which  cases,  science  would  have  another  martyr.    I  shall  merely 
repeat  the  old  adage— Every  man  for  himself,  and  God  fur  us  all;  but  visiting  tM 
wards,  has  more  than  once  reminded  me  of  *'  the  pnrsait  of  knowledge  under  dif« 
ficnlties."    The  visit  to  which  I  now  refer  was  made  on  Monday  morning.    The 
hiff]ge  ward  was  ciowded  with  sick — afflicted  with  various  disease's— some  with 
FeTer,  others  with  Phthisis,  a  third  Phrentis,  a  fourth  Neciosis,  a  fifth  with  Vari- 
Veans,  and  so  on.    Although  the  roen  wae  laige,  and  as  well  ventilated  as 
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the  natare  nf  the  cnae  wooM  permit,  the  atmosphere  within  waa  stagnaDt  and  bad. 
The  effluvia  from  so  many  diseased  bodies  appealed  with  shocking  eiiergy  to  the 
shrinking  olfactories.  The  ward  was  nearly  square,  and  in  the  centre  thereof  was 
a  chimney  of  ample  size.  Beds  were  placed  about  ils  entire  circoniference.  A 
patient  might  stretch  out  his  hand,  and  reach  without  mnch  difficulty  his  next 
neighbor.  There  might  be  thirty  beds  in  the  ward  I  allude  to.  Over  the  head- 
boud  of  each  waa  a  printed  card  which  read  thns'^^ — 

No ,  Free.    G.  W. 

Admitted  184 — ^. 

The  word  "  Free"  is  nsoally  seen  over  the  heads  of  those  who  are  ^ited  by 
the  medical  students. 

No.  1.  "  There  is  a  patient  w*io  came  to  the  hospital  three  weeks  ago,'*  sul 
the  Professor,  stopping  by  the  bedside  of  a  middle  aged  man,  a  id  commencing  his 
clinical  Inbors  for  the  morning.  '*  He  complained  of  a  violent  pain  in  the  side, 
extending  upward  to  the  right  shoulder.  Had  preternatural  appetite,  together  with 
general  atrophy,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin.  He  is  an  Irish  emigrant — two  months 
from  the  Emerald  Isle.  Previous  to  his  admission  his  diet  had  been  rather  loi^— 
ate  in  the  market,  slept  on  the  pavement.  Put  him  on  a  ronrse  of  mercury,  siace 
which  he  has  been  gelling  gradually  worse.  He  seems  to  be  an  Idioeyncnsy* 
(Turning  to  the  house  physician)  we  will  now  report  progress. 

Pain  in  the  aide  no  better. 

Pain  in  the  thoultier  unabaied. 

Skin  yellow — at  ueual. 

Some  cough, 

Jippetite  ttill  toorte. 

To-day  may  have  a  Utile  m^at  in  broth. 

May  conlinite  blue  nuist. 

No.  2.  This  young  man  was  admitted  a  week  ago  to-day  with  an  affection  of 
the  eyea.    Haa  had  a  leech  on  eash  eye  every  day. 

SoflietoAcI  improved. 

May  put  blisters  behind  the  ears,  and  exclude  light  by  a  handkerchief. 

No.  8.  This  boy  has  been  in  the  hospital  two  months.  His  disease  isof  aa 
asthmatic  character,  breathing  is  f>terteroos  and  painful.  Have  used  CrotoD->il 
upon  the  chest,  and  blister  upon  the  back.  Symptoms  more  favorable — ^respintion 
less  difficulL 

May  heal  up  the  blister. 
Suspend  oil. 

Patient  may  take  tincture  lobelia — thirty  drops  morning  and  evening. 

No.  4.  Here  is  a  case  of  lyphos  fever — admitted  six  weeka  since.  Received 
the  Qsnal  palliative  treatment — ia  now  out  of  danger. 

May  suspend  medicine. 

May  have  a  little  mutton  broth. 

The  Professor  was  now  near  the  bedside  of  a  man  of  about  twenty-five  yean. 
In  person  ha  formed  a  singular  contrast  lo  most  of  his  neighbors.  His  featarss 
were  strongly  marked,  and  at  that  moment  excited.  The  clothes  were  drawn  ckisa 
up  to  his  chin.  A  student  npproached,  and  unceremoniously  dri!W  them  away  to 
examine  his  pulse,  and  perhups  scrutinize  his  countenance.  "  This  is  a  liard  cas- 
tomer**  said  the  student  to  one  at  his  elbow.  *'  He's  mad  aa  a  march  hare.  He'll 
die  game,'*  was  the  response. 

••  Well  he  will,"  replied  the  oracle,  laconically  availing  himself  of  a  eaatphrasiw 
«  I  shoaldn't  wonder  if  he  had  been  somebody  w  his  ilay  thoogh*'* 


-«  ««^  Hrn*  he  cried  io  a  toIm  of  thonder,  rakiiig  bimMlf  io  bis  bad  Vj  a 
Mddmi  eflbrt.  «*  IVerame  to  lay  your  band  apoB  me  again  and  I  wUl  demolisb 
y©n» 

Tbe  etndrat  reeoUed  and  turned  pale,  wbile  tbe  (lowins  e^e-balli  teemed  to  foU 
T^  I  .rj  .  '*'™  with  the  mtepaity  of  contempt.  One  flaaeeat  tbe  patient  wovid 
diapel  all  doabti  in  regard  to  big  abiUty  to  fnlfil  bia  threat,  and  biff  manner  left  no 
^neriei  on  tbe  mind  in  relation  to  hie  utention.  He  tamed  to  the  Profeesor,  eay- 
ug  sternly,  ^ 

"Take  me  hence,  sir,  immediately.'* 

There  was  something  in  the  tones  of  the  yoong  man,  that  admitted  of  no  cav- 

*•  Where  wonld  yon  f^o  r*  asked  the  Professor,  mildly. 
Remove  me  to  a  pnvate  apartment,  where  I  shall  be  free  from  tbe  annoyanev 
ornew  Tampires    Not  an  hour  would  I  breathe  this  atmosphere  in  my  senses,  finr 
a  kingdom.* 

The  kmd  FrofesMn*  spoke  m  a  low  Toice  to  tbe  house  physician.  In  a  few  nis- 
"  M  mf  ?•**•"*  """  *»™«  out  of  tbe  ward  by  two  attendants. 

That  young  man,"  said  the  Professor,  ••  was  brought  to  tbe  hospital  last  night 
u  a  State  of  insensibility,  since  which  time  be  has  been  delirious.  The  nervous 
system  has  evidently  received  a  violent  shock.  We  know  nothing  o£  his  previous 
utt(^y.    Supposing  that  he  had  no  friends  nor  money,  he  was  placed  in  the  large 

AA*  ^?^*?**r  ^^^  and' went  on  with  his  cZtn^tie. 

After  thu  incident  I  visited  the  young  man  several  times  with  the  house  physi- 
cian. At  first  I  found  him  taciturn,  and  not  disposed  to  be  communicstive.  This 
reseryedness,  under  tbe  influence  of  kindness,  gradually  wore  off,  and  he  seemed 

..  «^^  sppearance  with  something  like  pleasure.^ 

«  ^TT? *  ^  y®"'  "*«"•  ^"  *»«  asked  one  day  white  I  sat  by  his  bedside. 
I  told  bim. 

*•  That  is  a  moat  unfortunate  name.  I  ne^er  knew  one  whose  name  began  with 
K  to  do  well,"  be  replied. 

**.^.T"  °^  conscious,  sir,  that  there  vnis  anything  unpiopitious  or  nnlacky  in 
./^      yott  !»▼«  mentioned,"  I  answered  with  a  smile. 
*^»  •"  racredulous  I  perceive,"  continued  the  stranger. 
*•  There  has  been  notbmg  in  ray  own  life,"  I  replied  evasively,  **  that  can  eon- 
tiadiet  what  you  have  affirmed." 

"Still  yon  are  not  a  believer  in  such  matters^  I  perceive." 
He  was  quite  right.    I  was  silent 

"There  wre  few  who  are  disposed  to  believe  there  isaught  in  « a  name,'  ••  add- 
ed the  mvalid. 

"  Perhaps  there  may  be  passages  io  your  own  history  that  may  prove  what  you 
ftave  stated,  or  somethmg  of  tbe  kind  may  have  fallen  under  your  observationa.  I 
own  I  ^m  no  great  believer  in  marvels." 

The  patient  mused  for  s  short  space. 

**  My  life  has  been  an  eventful  one." 

"  I  would  jiadly  listen  to  your  history  but  I  fear  the  rehearsal  wonld  try  your 
patience  too  freely.  ^  ' 

"I  will  not  say  it  will  not  be  a  task.  It  wU)  recall  many  memoriee  which  I 
would  frtin  consign  to  the  vale  of  Ibrgetfalness.  It  will  bring  other  days,  and  old 
scenes  to  my  mind,  whfch  should  slumber  forever  in  tbe  grave  of  tbe  post.  Young 
etraoger,  your  manner  invites  confldence.  I  will  speak  to  you  freely.  Come  to- 
morrow, and  I  will  tell  you  my  history." 

Thenextdav  I  was  punctual.  At  the  usual  hour  I  was  beside  his  bed.  For  a 
time  he  was  silent,  drew  his  white  hand  over  his  broad  biow  to  reoall  the  past— to 
trace  tbe  years  of  bis  life.  In  a  full  silvery  voice  he  commenced  his  nacrative^ 
There  was  a  charmed  interest  in  his  words— I  bent  forward  with  breathless  stten- 
t-on— I  was  enchained.    The  tale  follows.    May  it  interest  others  ss  it  did  me. 


«Kl  -     mitmtitM  if  h  €f»Mk  BhOM.  CMaif^ 


Bt  birth  I  am  a  Oerman.  I  was  bom  in  Menieife,  fa  tli6  State  of  Bh- 
yaria.  My  father^  *Frey  Bert  Rtidstmdt,  was  atnaa  of  nrRaHh  and  in- 
iluence,  although  many  of  the  German  oobiitty  are  wStboot  either.  I 
had  one  sister  and  a  brother,  the  first  ohier  and  the  latter  younger  thaki 
myself.  At  the  age  of  seven  I  was  deprived  of  my  brother  in  a  nioit 
singular  manner.  I  had  a  curiosity  to  visit  the  Hartz  Mountains,  of 
which  I  had  heard  so  many  strange  traditions.  A  deep  love  f«r  the 
marvellous  was  then  a  part  of  mv  nature. 

The  ground  where  demons  and  fairies  held  their  revels,  for  me  had  « 
mysterious  charm,  t  longed  to  gaze  upon  those  terrific  haunts  of  "ho- 
ings  uncanny — ^thoee  rough  elevations  whose  boary  sammits  kissed  the 
clouds.  My  father  yielded  to  my  oft  urged  wishes  j  we  eel  out  for  the 
Harts  Mountains.  The  day  was  fine  when  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
base  of  the  Brocken^the  most  lofty  of  the  ranffe.  I  was  in  hirh  spirits, 
but  found  inyself  exhausted  before  I  had  reached  the  top.  R  required 
m  stronger  frarafiB  than  mine  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent. 
My  brother  and  myself  were  left  ^lehind.  My  father  went  forward.  I 
threw  myself  upon  a  grassy  knoH,  and  forgetting  the  curiosity  which  bad 
taken  me  thither,  was  soon  in  a  profound  sleep. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  past  noon.  I  looked  about  me  for  Huso,  my 
brother,  he  was  no  where  in  sight.  I  searched  for  him  in  vain.  Lahooi* 
ed,  but  echo  alone  f^ave  back  an  answer. 

Thinking  it  possible  that  he  had  followed  my  father,  I  pressed  on  to- 
ward the  summit  of  the  Brocken.  I  met  my  father  descending.  To  my 
consternation  he  had  not  seen  the  object  of  my  solicitude.  We  ran 
^ildlv  about  the  Brocken-~beat  every  buafa,  looked  behind  eeeh  tree, 
called  aloud  until  we  were  hoarse — we  found  no  iraees  of  the  miiaiiig 
one,  received  no  reply  to  our  eries. 

liie  next  day  the  villagers  turned  out  en  ineste.  The  mounmina 
were  literally  swarming  with  life.  The  search  was  oontinoeii  duiieg 
the  day,  fires  lighted  for  beacons  at  nH^ht,  and  so  for  several  suoceaaive 
days  and  nights.  Sanguine  hopes  faded — ^the  search  was  abandonerl  in 
despair.  The  curtain  of  mystery  that  shutdown  over  bis  fate  has  since 
been  lifted.  It  made  a  deep  impression  at  the  time,  but  upon  my  moth* 
er  its  effects  were  most  unnappy.  She  was  naturally  a  frail,  delicate 
woman,  and  the  shock  proved  too  great  for  her  strength.  She  sunk 
under  it.  To  my  sorrow — for  I  was  devotedly  attached  to  her — I  eaw 
her  fading  gradually  from  the  earth.  The  pale  thoughtful  featoreagrew 
thinner  and  thinner — the  sweet  blue  eye  grew  almost  unearthly  io  its 
brightness.  The  beautiful  brow  that  never  frowned  upon  roe,  and  the 
lips  that  never  chki,  were  changed.  Consumption  was  doieg  its  work 
--she  was  exhaled  to  heaven  like  the  arohia  of  a  aweet  plant.  WImb 
the  Knibs  that  tottered  from  weakness  could  no  longer  support,  efae  look 
her  bed.  The  crisis  approached — cnm<f.  I  was  carleil  to  her  preaenee. 
The  dear  face  was  still  calm,  the  loving  eyea  stilt  smiled  upon  me— the 
eweet  lios  were  still  eloc]fUent — tbo  beloved  vok;e  like  th^  whimper  of  an 
angel.  With  feeble  strength  the  deHeate  arms  .drew  me  to  the  heart 
that  scarcely  beat — pressed  me  to  the  bosom  deathly  in  its  coldness — held 
me  one  moment  in  the  embraces  of  a  love  that  could  not  die,  and  then 
suddenly  relaxing,  they  were  limbs  of  ice  about  me. 

I  looked  upon  the  still  face.  The  eyes  that  were  turned  upon  me,  and 
whose  language  was  still  apparent,  were  fixed  forever.    My  mother  was 

•  Prey  Herr— Baron.  , 
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d«ad.  I  bad  smtahied  a  loss  wbieh  oonid  iwver  ba  rapftired.  If  y  h«fui 
felt  the  bereaiMMent.  The  dearest  of  all  earthly  relations  was  broken. 
T^  parade  ^pdeatli  followei|— the  solenn  proceteion — the  fuoeral 
dirge.  These  oiitwani  demonstrations  i  little  heeded,  hardly  saw  theas, 
taut.retunNBg  home,  knevr  that  my  best  friend  hafi  departed— fell  lery 
lonely  and  wept. 

My  early  eoucation  was  eotrosted  to  one  of  those  eoeentrie  apieits, 
eometimes,  thooah  rarely  found  in  a  lifetime.  His  notions  were  peculi- 
ar to  hinAelf.  He  was  a  grunibler  in  e?erv  sense  of  the  term^-found 
Ihnh  with  the  worM,  its  Governor,  and  finally  himself. 
.  If  there  was  aay  one  trait  in  his  character  more  marked  than  anothnti 
it  was  his  antipathy  to  women.  This  was  the  result  of  an  early  diaap- 
Mintnient.  Thrown  moeh  into  the  society  of  this  man,  f  naturally  im* 
bihed  his  sentiments — became  like  him-^mbmced  many  of  hie  eoeen-^ 
nriotties. 

^  Oensenius,'*  he  wouhl  say  to  me,  **•  beware  of  women.  I  noTOff 
koew  but  one  good  one,  and  that  was  u^  mother.  They  may  please  at 
fifst,  hni  they  will  torture  at  last.** 

'*  In  what  partioolar  are  they  so  formidable?"  I  nsked. 

*<  In  every  particular,"  he  ansviered.  *'  Taking  forms  of  beauty^  th^ 
|mss  belore  you  like  the  delightful  creations  of  a  dream,  and  smiling, 
apeak  soAly  with  their  syren  voioes,  and  warm  your  heart  with  the  sun- 
shine of  their  eyes.  When  the  charm  has  operated,  when  the  senses 
are  enchained,  the  fangs  of  the  serpent  are  seen  and  felt — the  poison  la 
taken  into  the  heart,  eirculatea  in  the  blood.  The  vision  changes,  and 
yon  are  miserable." 

**  But  are  they  aH  false  and  cniel,  Rosinus?  Are  there  none  of  gen- 
tle mood?    Are  there  no  happy  marriageji?" 

'*  They  are  all  fickle,  boy,  and  there  are  but  few  happy  marriages. 
Where  there  is  one  feliciious- union,  there  are  a  hundred  to  the  contra* 
ly.    Coose4}nently  in  the  connubial  state  there  are  a  hundred  liiceli- 
hoods  of  being  wretched  to  one  of  being  hdpp^.    I  can  only  reiteratn 
what  I  have  so  often  said*-*never  Knk  yonr  happmess  to  a  woman*" 

*<  My  father,  air,  it  appean-^" 

**  Was  one  of  the  fortunate  ones,"  intermpted  Rosinus.  <*  He  drew 
n  prize;  don't  presume  upon  that.  The  baaard  ia  too  great.  When 
the  ftabfcon  is  passed,  there  is  no  return.  Look  at  your  neighbors;  how 
many  of  them  are  free  from  matrimonial  jars?  Nay !  1  will  go  farther, 
bow  many  of  them  do  not  absolutely  hate  what  enstom  compels  them  to 
call  their  *  better  half?*  The  more  refined  and  sharp-witted  belabot 
eaeh  ether  with  their  tongues,  while  the  rude  and  uncouth  perform  thn 
name  operation  with  cudgels." 

I  reflected  upon  what  my  tutor  had  said.  I  examined  the  doaseatic 
affairs  of  my  married  acquaintances,  and  my  observations  harmonised 
with  what  1  had  been  taught.  The  idea  took  full  possession  of  my 
naiifl— eapanded  daily,  {[rewatronger  and  more  immovable.  1  began  to 
loi>k  upon  females  with  indifference,  and  finally  regarded  them  with  eoa* 
tempt,  i  considered  them  faithless  and  cruel,  and  it  was  natnrol  that  i 
ahouM  thus  regard  them.  Aa  I  grew  older,  this  feeling  grew  more  fixed 
and  ineffacesMe.  This  antipathy  has  been  the  source  of  much  annoy- 
ance and  difilculty.  It  involved  me  in  quarrels  in  boyhood,  and  also  m 
riper  yejrs. 

The  time  drew  on  at  length  when  I  should  be  sent  to  a  University. 
Preparationa  were  accord  tnaly  made  for  that  object.  I  shed  a  few  nat- 
ural tears  at  the  thought  of  Lreaking  off  old  and  dear  assoriationi*;  bnt 
the  prospect  of  mingling  shortly  in  a  new  and  more  active  world,  of 
leading  a  new  life,  and  in  short  of  thinking  and  acting  for  myself,  sooa 
dried  them.    The  night  before  starting  for  the  University,  I  listened 
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very  patiently  to  a  lone  leetore  from  my  o14  toior  on  biaiavariie  sob- 
J60t,  viz:  the  danger  or  female  arts.  ^^ 

'*  Geosenias,"  be  said,  wbile  his  Toie^  quiTered,  an^^Pa  eyes  moiife- 
eaed,  *<  you  have  long  been  under  my  care,  and  it  is  not  straofe  that  my 
old  heart  doats  upon  you.  It  is'natural  to  love  that  which  has  been  kwf 
under  our  care.  I  feel  an  arJeot  desire  for  your  welfare.  I  wish  yoa 
to  suoceeil  in  life  and  be  happy.  Promise  me  one  thing  and  it  will  com- 
fort me  when  you  are  gone.'' 

**  What  is  it,  my  friend  ?"  I  asked,  warmly  grasping  his  hand. 

**  It  is,  that  you  will  not  forget  what  I  have  endeavored  toimpiess 
upon  your  mind.    Shun  fAe««a>— shun  them — assiduously  and  ever.** 

I  promised,  and  left  the  fmithful  tutor  highly  satisfied  with  the  reanl^t 
of  bis  teachiri^.  The  next  morning  I  set  out  u>r  Gottingen,  in  a  UhM 
fBmgen  {or  quick  carriage.)  This  clumsy  vehicle  holds  six  persons  in* 
side,  and  about  twice  that  number  generally  contrive  to  fix  themselves 
on  the  outside.  On  the  first  day  I  found  several  females  occupying  the 
inside,  and  took  a  place  on  top,  much  to  my  discomfort  and  against  nqr 
inclination.  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeina  the  country,  al- 
though  before  night  came  on,  it  rained  violently,  and  1  got  com^etely 
soaked.  So,  as  vou  perceive,  my  pecuUarily  involved  me  in  difficulty 
on  the  first  day  of  my  entry  into  the  busy  world.  On  the  sec4>nd,  I  was 
not  more  fortunate.  The  ladies  reuioed  tbeir  seats  of  the  previous  day, 
while  there  was  no  room  upon  the  top.  I  was  in  a  dileonma,  and  bad 
serious  thoughts  of  stopping  until  the  next  morning.  But  this  wookl 
not  suit  my  convenience.    I  was  anxious  to  go  forward. 

With  a  determined  air,  I  openeil  the  door,  and  took  another  snrvey. 
I  found  but  one  vacant  seat,  and  that  was  hetweeii  two  ladies.  An  ex* 
pedient  suggested  itself  at  that  moment. 

"Will  you  exchange  seats  with  me?''  I  said  to  a  gentleman  with  red 
whiskers,  who  sat  at  my  left. 

He  smiled,  and  said,  "  with  pleasure."  My  position  waa  not  moch 
bettered  by  this  operation,  however.  I  found  myself  placed  face  to  face 
with  the  same  females.  I  had  the  consciousness  of  knowing  that  I  had 
done  all  that  I  could  in  the  premises,  and  that  consoled  me.  Shutting 
mv  eyes  with  a  stern  determination  not  to  say  a  word  or  make  a  single 
enort  to  do  the  agreeable,  I  rode  doggedly  on.  But  it  was  not  my  des- 
tiny to  escape  thus  easily.  I  seemed  to  be  the  only  object  of  interest  in 
the  carriage. 

"  Speak  to  the  gentleman,  mother,  he  appears  to  be  unwell,"  said  a 
young  girl  in  a  voice  soft  enough  and  sweet  enough^-^lthough  not  in* 
tendetl  for  my  ear— to  an  old  lady  beside  her,  who,  in  ray  eyca^  was 
ugly  enough  to  be  a  weird  sister.  I  gave  the  speaker  a  furtive  glance 
from  heneath  my  half-shut  liils. 

She  was  very  fair,  and  had  i  not  known  the  character  of  females,  I 
.dare  say  I  should  have  had  nothing  against  her;  but  being  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  arts  of  women — thanks  to  my  tutor — I  smileil  inly  and 
congratulated  myself  on  mv  acquirements.  At  that  moment  I  pited  from 
my  soul  those  young  gentlemen  whose  education  bad  been  negleetetl. 
The  weird  sister  tumM  towards  me  in  a  manner  intended  to  be  moth- 
erly in  the  hiahest  degree,  and  asked, 

«  Are  you  ill,  sir?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  I  replied  with  distant  courtesy,  and  a  formal  ia- 
clinntion  of  the  bead. 

"  Are  you  subject  to  a  pain  in  your  head,  sir?"  continued  my  kind  ia- 
terloootor. 

"  I  never  had  a  pain  in  my  head  in  my  life,"  I  replied  in  the 
tone,  shuttinc  my  eyes  resolutely  once  mure. 

**  Do  you  feel  better  now,  sir?"  she  deiaatided  after  a  short  pause. 


**  Madam,  1  waa  nevar  bettor  in  my  Kfii/^  I  raplM^  axoaaitftaly 
Bojod  at  the  pertinacity  of  the  old  laay. 

Here  I  beard  a  euppreeaed  titter,  and  begaa  to  redden  with  anjgar. 

"  You  mu9t  apeak  lo^er,  air,"  aaid  the  aame  aoft  Totce  which  ha4 
fiM  aaokan.    '<  Uy  mother  ia  jfuite  deaf." 

**  Pleaae  do  it  for  me,"  I  aaid  ioiploringly. 

Mere  the  baautifai  ayrea  put  her  ro^y  lipa  near  the  wrinkled  ear  of 
tile  old  woman,  and  repeated  what  I  had  aaid.  I  was  relieved  and 
grateful.    With  a  great  effort  I  managed  to  thank  her. 

On  the  following  day,  to  avoid  farther  annoyance.,  I  secured  a  aeat 
outside,  and  in  consaqueace  thereof  took  a  violent  cold.  I  did  not 
leave  my  room  for  a  week  after  reaching  Gottingen. 
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The  first  thing  I  did  after  entering  the  Univereity,  was  to  join  one  of 
cboee  aacret  oUiba,  characteristic  of  German  iostiluliooa  of  learniiiff, 
oalled  hm^dnmumMehirfieny  ( Country menahips  or  Brotherhoods.)  If 
these  secret  aasociattons  were  frowned  upon  and  forbidden  by  the  gov* 
eroment,  they  were  still  aiunerous,  and  exiated  under  di£fereiit  nanries. 
Each  student  paid  a  given  sum  for  membership,  and  the  fund  thua  col* 
leeted  waa  expended  for  duelling  weapons;  thus  these  clubs  become  .the 
ywy  nurseries  of  duels,  and  went  far  toward  craariog  a  false  code  of 
honor. 

I  now  applied  myself  to  my  studias,  and  for  a  tiaae  all  went  on  amoodi- 
iy.  I  felt  quite  at  home,  moulded  myself  to  my  position,  imbibed  many 
of  the  habits  of  those  with  whom  I  waa  aas<»ciated,  euffered  my  hair  to 
grow,  smoked  moat  assiduoualy,  aud  was  ready  to  fight  a  duel  wben-oc- 
caaioB  presanted.  The  opportunity  4d  thus  testing  my  eouraga  waa  not 
long  wanting. 

The  club  of  which  I  waa  a  member  bad  met  as  usual  to  initiate  new 
eomara  aud  transact  other  bnainess  connected  therewith.  These  duties 
having  been  attended  to,  they  gathered  about  the  table  to  pasa  the  r^ 
mainoer  of  the  evening  as  they  were  wont,  viz:  in  drinking,  smoking 
and  singing.  Not  unfrequently  on  these  oacaaiona,  the  mirth  grew  boia- 
teroua  uad  rude,  and  ended  in  auarrels. 

Several  toaata  ««0re  proposea,  and  drank  with  great  ee/o^,  in  which  I 
joined  heartily.  At  the  bead  of  the  table  sat  a  young  man  of  about  siy 
own  age,  although  differing  from  me  ia  eveiy  other  respect.  I  waa  of 
medium  aise,  and  I  believe  not  badly  foimed;  aad  he  waa  of  herculean 
dimensions.  I  courted  obscurity,  (at  these  perioda);  he  courted  notori- 
ety, I  was— or  wished  to  Jbe^^'etiring  apd  oeurteous;  he  waaawaggvr- 
iugand  insolent. 

Ufa  aiicise,  and  casting  back  the  ioiig  red  hair  which  hung  in  knoltad  , 
elfjocks  Oiver  hia  broadahouldera,  in  an  imperioua  voice,  he  ofiered  the 
folio wiqg  toaat: 
*'  Woman — the-oii^y  dlwoity  worth  worahippiag.^' 
I  did  not  like  the  sentii^t  or  the  manner  la  which  it  waa  proposed. 
"Fill  your  giaasea  to  the  brim,  and  tea  inobea  of  ateel  to  him  wiio  -re* 
foaea  to  drink.'' 
My  heart  swelled  with  indignation.  I  neither  filled  my  glass  or  drank. 
^*  X>rifik»  Qeoaeaiua,  drink,"  aaid  siy  chumi  who  sat  next  me.    *<  lie 
vein  hack  you  to  peioes.'' 
"J  fear  him  not,"  1  replied. 

"  Did  you  drink,  air?"  asked  he  who  had  proposed  the  toast. 
•<  1  did  not."  I  answered  calmly. 


*<  Witt  you  ?**  he  interrogated  savngely. 

**  I  wUl  noL**  1  replied  firriily,  nnd  looking  him  steadily  in  the  ejre. 

"  Tou  shall,  by  St.  I'aulf  or  I  will  feel  your  ribs  with  this,"  (poiatmg 
to  a  sword.)    "1  give  you  just  three  minutes  for  reflection." 

*<  The  student  toolc  out  his  watch  and  laid  it  upon  the  table;  the* 
bending  forward,  stared  at  me  to  note  the  effect.  The  clamor  and  hi- 
larity was  hushed  in  v  moment.  The  students  looked  breatbiessly  on. 
I  could  distinctly  hear  each  beat  of  the  repeater.  A  pin  could  doc  haTO 
fallen  to  the  floor  unheard. 

'*  One  minute  has  frone,"  said  the  fellow  in  a  warning  voice. 

I  lighted  my  meenhaum.  The  members  of  the  club  looked  at  each 
other  significantly. 

Again  there  was  an  intenral  in  which  nothing  was  heard  out  iopra» 
ed  respiration,  and  the  beatings  of  the  watch. 

**  Two  minutes  have  elapsed,"  said  the  oniinoos  voice. 

I  pulled  at  my  meenhaum.    Tide,  tick,  tick. 

Expectation  was  on  tiptoe — the  feeling  was  most  intense.  The  qvery 
in  each  mind  was  ^'  Will  he  stand  the  ordeal — will  his  nerves  be  strong 
enough?"  Hertzberg  was  a  noted  duellist,  and  much  feared.  Many  m 
the  uffly  scars  that  disfigured  the  faces  of  such  a  number  of  students 
could  lie  traced  to  htm. 

Hence  the  interest  in  the  scene  that  was  being  enacted. 

*^The  three  minutes  have  expire<i,"  cried  Hertsberg  fiercely. 

I  replied  bv  exhaling  a  column  of  smoke. 

**  He  will  lose  his  ears,"  said  one. 

**  And  his  nose,"  said  another. 

**  And  his  eyes,"  added  a  third.       • 

**  He  is  cool,"  chimed  a  fourth. 

"  And  presumptuous,"  suggested  a  fifth. 

*</have  a  toast  to  offer,  gentlemen,"  I  said,  arising  to  my  feet. 
"  Drink  it,  ye  who  please.    Insolence — may  it  receive  its  just  deserts!** 

Hertzberg  grew  black  with  rage. 

**Yov  ARE  Challeitgbd!"  he  cried,  with  a  furious  gesture. 

I  received  the  expected  announcement  without  irivinj^  indicatioBS  of 
alarm,  and  turning  to  my  chum,  Regnor,  requested  him  to  act  as  ny 
second. 

The  seconds  conferred  together  apart. 

*<The  affair  must  come  off  immediately,"  said  Regnor,  returning. 

**  Very  well;  it  is  ^uite  immaterial  to  me.    Arrange  it  as  you  can." 

"  You  will  fight  with  swords,"  added  Regnor. 

**  Very  good;  let  it  be  swords." 

You  may  not  know  perfectly  how  duels  are  fought  in  Germany.  I 
will  tell  you  before  proceeding  farther. 

The  one  who  considers  that  he  is  the  aggressed  or  aggrieved  party, 
says  to  his  opponent,  if  near  him — ^You  are  challenged.  The  chidlea* 
ger  has  the  cnoice  of  weapons.  The  sword  is  most  used.  The  other 
preliminaries  are  arranged  by  the  secopds.  The  bodies  of  the  princi- 
pals, from  the  neck  downward  to  the  thighs,  are  covered  by  mail  or  ar- 
mor. The  blows  of  the  combatants  are  directM  to  the  face,  consequent- 
ly that  portion  of  the  body  is  most  frequent^  marked.  The  seconds 
take  their  places  near  the  principals,  and  ward  off  those  blows  which 
bafile  their  skill.  When  blood  is  drawn,  the  parties  can  withdraw  from 
the  fight  honorably,  if  disposed.  An  umpire  is  present,  who  deddes 
upon  the  time  when  the  combat  shall  cease.    A  surj^on  is  also  at  band* 

The  arrangements  were  soon  made.    The  room  m  which  we  were  to 

Sht  was  about  ten  minutes  walk  from  the  University,  and  we  proeeed- 
thither,  one  at  a  time,  to  present  exciting  the  suspicions  or  the  po- 
liee. 
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Yoo  wiH  nainralty  with  to  know  my  feeliogs  while  these  preparetioBe 
were  |fotng  forward. '  The?  were  far  from  enTiable.  I  was  very  indig- 
nant, It  is  true,  hut  that  did.  not  make  me  entirely  blind  to  the  danger  I 
was  incurring.  The  k>?e  of  life  waaatroQg  in  my  boaomi  but  pride  waa 
alronger.  My  adversary  was  skilful  and  unfeeling.  I  had  little  to  hope 
from  his  lenity. 

Mr  tutor,  however,  had  not  neglected  to  teach  me  the  sword  exercise, 
and  1  was  oonsideretl  a  good  fencer.  1  did  not  actually  fear  him;  but 
the  prospect  of  losing  my  life,  or  being  disfignred,  was  not  very  agreea* 
ble,  after  all.  Still  I  was  a  student,  and  all  Grerman  students  must  fight. 
It  is  expected  of  them,  and  tbe^  are  proud  of  the  distinction  they  ac- 
quire by  duelling*  My  reputation  for  courage  was  yet  to  be  made.  A 
refusal  to  fight  would  brand  roe  a  cowani;  but  I  was  not  disposed  to  re- 
Aise.  My  blood  was  up,  and  my  honor  was  at  stake.  That  was 
anoo^b. 

With  an  undaunted  front  I  took  my  position,  and  addressed  inyself  to 
the  conflict.  I  soon  perceived  1  had  no  common  adversary.  He  was 
Tery  expert.  There  was  a  fierce  determination  in  his  eye  that  boded 
no  good.  I  knew  he  was  resolved  on  a  sftVtre  punishment,  and  called 
up  all  my  energies.  I  met  blow  with  blow — gave  thrust  for  thrust — 
never  suffered  my  eye  to  wander  a  moment  from  his. 

The  conflict  was  long;  we  paused  from  weariness.  Hertzberg  felt 
mortified  at  his  want  of  success,  and  chafed  like  a  lion.  The  contest 
became  desfierate;  we  were  completely  ab«orbed  in  the  dangerous  game. 
My  adversary,  as  he  grew  more  angry,  grew  less  cautious>  while  I  be- 
came more  wary. 

Several  of  my  blows  were  warded  off  by  his  second,  while  I  had  par- 
ried all  he  had  dealt  nie.    Hertzberg  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage,  and 
'  gouts  of  foam  gathered  upon  his  lips,  and  stood  in  large  beads  upon  his 
beard. 

The  spectators  gazed  on  the  scene  with  breathless  suspense,  and  were 
wrought  to  the  highest  degree  of  excitement.    I  followed  up  the  advan- 
tage I  had  gained,  and  pressing  upon  hii^  resolutely,  plunged  my  swoni 
into  his  cheek.    The  wound  was  deep;  tho  blood  flowed  in  torrents.  ■ 
With  a  cry  of  agony  he  recoiled.    The  umpire  would  |ierniit  the  con- ' 
fliet  to  be  carried  no  farther. 

The  contest  was  ended,  and  Hertzberg  was  not  anxious  to  renew  it. 
For  the  first  time  since  at  the  University,  he  was  vanquished.  His  cha- 
grin was  extreme. 

<'  ITou  have  raised  up  an  implacable  enemy,"  said  Regnor,  as  we 
wended  our  way  to  the  University. 

"  i  am  sensible  of  it,"  I  replied,  "  but  he  is  justly  punished." 

*<  Very  true,  Gensenius;  and  you  have  acquired  a  reputation.  Hence- 
farth  among  the  students  you  are  famous." 


cuArTsa  III. 

My  favorite  haunt,  while  at  Gottingen,  was  a  hill  of  considerable  al- 
titude, whose  base  was  watered  by  a  small  river,  and  whose  sides  were 
studded  with  trees.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  this  retreat  daily,  for 
recreation  and  exercise. 

It  was  near  sunset  one  day,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  duel,  that  with 
my  portfolio  under  my  arm,  I  started  thither.  The  scenery  was  delight- 
ful; the  earth  was  drest  in  her  greenest  robes.  The  birds  hopped 
sportively  from  hough  to  bough,  or  tiring,  sang,  f  stood  upon  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  musing,  watched  the  declining  sun.    I  saw  each  beam 
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treutble  and  faile,  as  tremblos  ho^ie  in  the  human  breactt  wlien  it 
in  the  uight  of  despair,  and  thoughtful  atiH,  looked  long  upon 
darken  ifi{(  track. 

My  reflectioQB  were  interrupted  by  the  apiiearaaee  of  a  stranger  at  a 
short  distance,  dii^ectly  before  me.  There  waathat  about  him  that  rive^> 
ed  rny  Httentioii,  chained  my  eyes  upon  him,  nor  could  I  withdraw  tbaok 
There  was  sometliin^  singular  about  the  man,  and  yet  I  cannot  lell 
what.  I  believe  thure  is  no  person  in  the  world's  wide  extent,  that  beaia 
another  such  face — so  full  of  meanings  and  yet  so  etdm. 

Me  passed  slo^Vly  on,  and  as  he  eame  opposite,  turned  his  ejos  foil 
npoQ  me;  and  nieA  eves  and  such  an  expression  l-^Jem  Morim!  f  ahatt 
naver  forget  that  look.  The  power  of  mobility  seemed  to  forsake  my 
limbs — a  strange  chili  shot  through  my  veins — the  blood  grew  tkick 
about  my  heart.  Had  I  stood  on  a  burnlns  ncM^aaine,  I  could  oot  have 
moved,  with  those  eves  fixed  upon  roe.  Mj^  vision  grew  dim — a  miai 
was  before  me — ^the  figure  was  no  longer  in  sight,  i  took  a  long  breath, 
like  one  who  has  just  escaped  from  a  great  danger.  A  shudder  erept 
over  me,  as  with  an  effort  i  walked  awa^. 

The  Germans  are  said  to  be  a  superstitious  people.  Was  this  aaper^ 
stition?  Was  what  I  have  described  an  operation  of  the  mind  only? 
You  shall  hear  all,  and  then  judge.  I  repeat  then,  that  I  felt  like  oae 
who  has  escaped  an  iminent  danger,  and  left  the  summit  of  the  hilL  I 
walked  on,  and  sat  down  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  analyse  my  eeDaar- 
tions  Without  making  any  very  satisfactory  deductions,  I  was  rising 
to  go*  home,  when  I  heard  a  sharp  click  like  the  cocking  of  a  pistol,  ia 
another  moment  I  heard  a  loud  report,  which  appeared  very  near,  moA 
feh  an  acute  pain  in  my  arm.  It  was  struck  by  a  ball*  I  was  wounded. 
Confused  and  alarmed,  I  faltered  an  instant,  and  heard  distinctly  the 
sound  of  feet  retreating  rapidly.  I  then  made  my  way  ta  the  Universi- 
tv  as  fust  as  I  could.  Before  I  reached  it  I  grew  weak  from  law  of 
blood.  A  sudden  giddiness  seized  me;  I  feared  I  was  dying,  and  /ailing 
to  the  ground,  knew  no  more. 

When  consciousness  came,  \  foimd  myaelf  in  a  small  room,  with  a 
handsome  female  near  me.  Her  features  appeared  familiar.  1  eernti- 
iiized  her  oarefuUy.  My  brain  felt  weal^  and  wearv,  and  memory  oame 
but  slowly  to  my  aid.  It  dawned  upon  me  at  length.  It  wae  the  youo|f 
airl  of  Sehnell  tsogen  memory— 4ihe  who  had  been  a  eompanion  of  my 
iourney  to  Gottingcn.  For  a  space  f  watched  her  in  silence.  She  was 
busied  in  making  bandages  and  scraping  lint,  such  as  used  in  dreestng 

gun-shot  wounds  .      j      u  .     ^ 

While  she  was  thus  engaged,  a  surgeon  entered.    He  examined  wiy 

arm  and  found  it  broken.    The  painful  operation  o€  setting  was  then 

ffone  through  with,  and  the  ihnterials  which  my  little  nurs«  had  been 

preparing  were  made  extremely  useful.    Telling  me  not  to  be  removed 

for  a  week,  the  surgeon  took  his  leave. 
«  Where  am  I  ?'»  I  a»ked  of  the  girl.  ,.^  .     ^ 

M  About  a  league  from  Gottmgen,"  she  replied  in  the  same  soft  tone 

that  had  reached  my  ears  when  journeying  in  the  Sehnell  urogcn. 
«  How  came  I  here,  FratdienV  (the  German  word  for  Miss.) 
»«  You  did  not  come;  you  were  broughV* 
««  Ahem !  that  alters  the  case.    SV ho  brought  me  hither,  then  ?" 
«  Our  servant.    He  found  you  bleeding  and  senseless  upon  the  earth. 

Not  wishing  to  leave  you  there  to  perish,  he  lifted  you  upon  bis  cart, 

and  the  result  is,  that  you  are  here.^ 
<>  It  was  very  kind." 
«  Nothing  of  the  sort.    He  did  his  f^aty  only.    Do  yon  want  any- 

lUiig?*'  ahe  continued  gently. 
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"  No,  thank  you,  unless — **    I  hesitated,  fearing  they  might  not  hare 
what  I  was  about  to  ask. 
**  Unless  what?    Speak  out.'* 
''  Unlera  you  will  Kive  me  a  glass  of  wine.'' 

"  Certainly  we  will  give  vou  a  glass  of  wine.    Do  yon  not  think  us 
Christians?"  she  added,  smiling. 

She  rang  the  bell.    A  senrant  soon  brought  wine.    Taking  it  from 

her,  the  girl  gave  it  to  me  with  her  own  hand.    1  drank  it  off  at  a 

dmui^ht,  for  my  tongue  was  parched  with  thirst.    1  drained  it  the  sec^ 

ood  time,  and  felt  stronger,  aAer  which  she  brought  a  pipe  and  tobacco. 

"  What  is  your  name?"  1  asked. 

'*  Edia  Reinfoeck.    Does  it  suit  you?"    She  smiled  roguishly. 
'!  It  is  very  |(ood,"  1  said;  "  1  have  no  objections  to  it." 
Here  Frauiein  EdIa  stared  at  me,  and  looked  puzzled. 
"  Woman  does  verv  well  in  her  sphere,"  1  said  to  myself  when  the 
girf  had  retired.    '<  Women  make  very  good  nurses.    They  have  a 
very  clever  way  of  waiting  upon  us  lords  of  creation  when  we  are  sick. 
They  are  even  better  than  the  other  sex  for  this  business.  Keep  femalea 
in  the  kitchen  and  the  nursery,  and  the  world  will  go  along  smoothly; 
but  they  should  never  be  let  out  upon  society." 

Reflecting  upon  this  interestingsubject,  I  sank  to  sleep. 
^  The  next  day  1  was  visited  by  Regnor,  who  had  been  apprised  of  my 
situation  by  my  considerate  protectress.  ' 

"  Gen9enios,  my  boy,  how  happened  this?  Here  is  blood,  upon  my 
life!  and  your  arm  is  Imndaged,"  he  said  hurriedly,  and  with  his  usual 
good  nature  and  impetuosity. 

"  Some  person  has  taken  me  for  a  target,"  I  replied.    "  1  have  been 
shot  at." 
'*  And  Atl,  too,  I  should  judge,"  added  Regnor. 
**  Not  much  hurt,  Regnor;  only  a  broken  arm.    AH  thioga  consider- 
ed, I  came  off  cheaply  at  that." 
•<  Was  it  intentional,  think  you?" 
'*  1  hope  not;  but  1  can  scarcely  think  differently." 
'*  I  a^ree  with  vou,  Gensenins.    Some  person  seeks  your  life.    Have 
'yon  quarreHH  with  any  of  the  students  recently?" 
Reffnor  aske<l  this  significantly. 
«<  Y«o  don't  imagine  that  A«*-" 
**  Wishes  for  revenge !"  added  Regnor. 
*<  Precisely  what  1  would  ask." 
<*  Are  you  not  a  physiognomist,  my  friend?" 
'*  I  can  do  a  little  in  that  way,  I  flatter  myself." 
**  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  a  certain  face,  which  shall  be  nameleea?' 
"  It  is  anything  hut  amiable,  certainly." 

**  Is  not  the  little  word  vUHan  written  thereupon  as  plainly  as  Nature 
eoold  well  do  it?" 
«« 1  fear  it  is." 

*«  Are  not  the  types  of  Nature  true?" 
**  Undoubtedly." 
•<  Then  Hertzberg  is  a  villian." 
«<  That  is  a  hard  term.'* 
"  f  know  it." 

**  But  you  do  not  %uspect,  surely,  that  he  had  an  agency  in  my  present 
disaster." 

'<  You  are  wrong;  /  do  suspect  that  he  had.  His  defeat  mortified  him 
•ztremely.  His  pride  suffered  most  acutelv.  He  will  not  forget  it  soon. 
In  a  heart  like  bis,  malice  can  never  slumber.  It  will  be  ever  vigilant 
and  watchful." 

**  I  believe  yoQ  are  right;  but  what  can  be  done?" 
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"  Be  on  your  gaard,  and  thwart  his  ▼engvance  if  possible.'' 
**  That  is  not  so  easily  done;  still  your  advice  shall  not  be  lost  upoa 
me." 

When  alone,  I  reflected  on  what  my  friend  bad  said,  and  felt  w»^^ 
was  not  far  from  the  truth  in  his  sospicioos.  Hertzberg  evidently  had 
but  few  good  qualities.  His  character,  thoush  as  a  duellist,  was  in  oth» 
•r  respects  bad.  Few  doubted  his  courage,  fewer  respected  his  princi- 
ples. He  was  strong  in  his  hate  and  in  his  revenge*  Where  he  forgave 
the  smallest  fiiult,  he  punished  a  score.  Among  the  students  be  was 
feared  and  disliked.  Deference  was  shown  him  only  because  it  was 
exacted,  and  they  knew  the  consequences  of  withholding  it.  -^J* 'JJ'* 
rejoiced— though  they  did  not  openly  express  the  pleasure  it  anorried 
them--at  his  defeat.  They  believe!  his  chastisement  merited.  That 
such  an  individual  should  cherish  thoughts  of  revenge,  was  oatural. 
However,  as  bad  as  he  might  be,  I  did  not  wish  to  do  him  injustice  by 
attributing  to  him  a  crime  of  which  he  might  not  be  guilty;  theroi' 
fofe  I  locked  my  suspicions  in  my  own  besom.  I  was  wounded,  U  is 
true;  but  I  affected  to  regard  it  only  as  an  aechleat. 

In  a  few  weeks  I  was  able  to  return  to  the  University,  and  rewme 
my  studies.  But  there  I  found  every  thing  changed.  The  students  ae 
longer  met  me  with  kindly  greetings;  their  hands  were  no  longer  open. 
I  was  shunned  in  the  street,  neglected  everywhere.  I  perceived  that 
some  strange  influence  had  been  exerted  to  my  detriment.  The  tongue 
of  scandal  bad  been  busy;  but  in  what  manner  1  could  not  tell.  1  saw 
that  I  was  ruined— that  some  false  impression  had  been  made  u|M>o  theoi 
with  whom  1  came  in  contact,  and  was  wretched.  Even  the  proCnsois 
regarded  me  with  coldness.  If  I  approaehed  a  LemifnwWMcAvt.  be 
walked  from  me,  or  glanced  at  me  with  contempt. 

I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  flew  to  Regaor.  Even  he  was  changed. 
He  no  longer  met  me  with  a  beaming  face.  There  was  a  cloud  upon, 
his  once  open  brow. 

«  What  means  all  this?"  I  cried  Tehemeatly.    "  What  has  happen- 
ed?" 
"  Why  do  you  ask?"  he  replied. 

<<  Because  1  wish  to  know.  I  cannot  endure  this  negleet.  My  beast 
Is  bursting."  , 

*<  And  do  you  not  know  the  cause  of  this  coldness?    Caa  your  heart 
assign  no  reasons  therefor?" 
**  As  heaven  is  above  me,  I  cannot." 

•«  Have  you  not  received  a  blow,  the  renenbraaee  of  which  net  even 
blood  can  wash  away  ?" 

1  gasped  for  breath.  I  saw  the  ruin  which  stared  me  in  the  taee. 
The  veins  upon  tt  y  forehead  swelled  like  knotted  cords. 

^  NEvaa  I"  I  cried  eagerly.    "  1  will  brand  hioa  a  /tar  who  says  it^ 
stamp  it  upon  his  brow  with  a  hot  irop." 
'*It  isnot  Irutf,  then?" 

«  TauB?  It  is  false  as  h— I.  Show  me  him  vrbo  dares  gainsay  me, 
or  I  will  strike  you  to  the  earth,  and  spurn  you  with  my  heel." 
"  Calm  yourself,  Gensenius,  my  friend:  1  believe  you." 
"  Why  talk  of  ealmneu,  while  I  am  suflering  this  wrong?  ^^^^  "^ 
contempt  meet  me  at  every  corner?  Have  you  not  shaken  me  off? 
Does  not  the  world  believe  1  have  received  a  disgsaoeful  blow— that  I 
am  disgraced  forever— that  there  is  no  water  that  can  cleanse  me  of  the 
rank  infamy— no  Wood  wash  out  the  insnlt?  Go  and  Ulk  of  calmness 
to  the  rushing  winds."  .         .        u 

Regnor  paced  the  room  in  silence.  At  length  he  paused,  as  thong b  a 
new  idea  had  suggested  itself,  and  said^*'  I  have  been  blind,  but  now  I 
see  it  all  I    Hertzberg  has  an  ageney  in  this.    I  perceive  the  fbot  of  the 
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lh^lfOll — tbe  running  6f  the  serpent.    Tour  ceune  ie  pkin.    H«  most 
eonfine,  or  you  are  ruined.*' 
^     **  I  understand  you;  I  moat  eafi  him  out.    I  will  de  «o.    If  be  doea 
sot  elear  me  from  the  imputation,  we  cannot  both  live,    f  will  fight  him 
with  piatold." 

*'  (tuite  right.    Tou  must  do  this,  or  leave  tbe  Vniveraity." 

"  lo  ray  own  country,  a  blow  with  tbe  hand  orJUt  is  tbe  greatest  in- 
sult that  can  be  given  a  man.  If  the  aggressor  is  «Mn,  the  oisgrace  still 
Mmew.  Henceforth  he  cannot  escape  the  odium  that  attaches  itself  to  bis 
Dame.  It  had  been  reported  that  I  had  received  a  blow,  and  the  weighl 
of  the  foul  dishonor  rested  heavily  upon  me.  It  devolved  apon  me  to 
prove  the  assertion  false,  or  leave  the  countr}[  forever;  or  if  i  preferred 
It,  commit  suicide,  which  in  such  cases,  has  in  some  instances  been  re- 
sorted to. 

Regnor  commenced  investigating  the  matter.  The  falsehoofl  was  fi- 
nally traced  to  Hertzberg.  I  challenged  him  on  pistols.  He  received 
the  defiance  with  some  trepidation.  He  bad  never  fought  with  these 
weapons.  As  mv  arm  was  still  in  a  sling,  and  had  not  yet  regained  its 
strength,  he  would  have  but  little  to  fear  from  a  contest  with  swords; 
hot  pistols  were  a  different  affair.  Thev  were  attended  with  more  dan- 
ger, most  frequently  death.  At  heart  I  believed  him  a  coWard.  The 
sequel  will  show  how  near  I  was  to  the  truth. 

The  night  previous  was  spent  in  writing  to  my  father  and  sister,  also 
my  old  tutor,  and  arranging  my  earthly  nnairs.  1  could  not  have  slept 
had  I  been  disposed  to  try.  ^ly  thoughts  dwelt  upon  tbe  infamy  thrown 
upon  me<— the  insult  crowded  into  my  face.  I  longed  for  the  hour  to  ar- 
rive which  should  bring  me  in  deadly  feud  with  my  calumni«tor,-~leave 
my  name  unsullied,  or  witness  my  death.  Lover  never  sighed  for  the 
hdur  of  meeting  with  his  mistress,  as  I  for  that.  It  came  at  last,  though 
wlahed  for  long.  I  was  early  at  the  place  of  blood.  Hertzberg  came  a 
few  minutes  later.  His  step  wa^  Iom  defiant  than  usual,  There  was 
more  hesitation  in  his  manner.    His  quarrel  was  not  just. 

The  mode  of  fightiuff  with  pistols  in  Germany  is  peculiar.  A  line  is 
drawn  upon  the  ground,  and  the  principals  take  their  places  at  a  certain 
distance  therefrom.  At  a  given  signal  ^hey  advance  toward  each  ether, 
and  fire  at  discretion.  If  one  of  the  parties  fires  first,  and  misses  bis  ad- 
versary, he  is  required  to  advance  to  the  line,  when  his  opponent  may 
walk  up  to  him  deliberately,  and  shoot  him  dead,  which  he  usually  does. 
Ttere  is  something  terribly  savage  in  this  manner  of  duelling  under  or- 
f  dinary  circumstances:  but  as  my  feelings  were  at  that  period,  it  was 
mere  child's  play.  My  honor  was  at  stake,  and  what  could  weigh  with 
that? 

All  was  ready  for  the  fight:  the  line  made,  the  ground  paced«    The 
distance  was  twelve  paces.    The  pistols  were  put  into  our  hands  by  the 
seconds.    Hertzberg  was  no  longer  the  swaggering  ruffian  of  the  day 
before.    His  manner  was  changed.    He  was  more  like  a  convict  going 
to  execution.    As  for  myself,  I  smiled  when  I  took  the  precious  weapon 
which  was  to  vindicate  my  honor.    The  signal  was  ffiven  to  advance, 
and  ^re.    An  ashy  paleness  overspread  the  features  of  Hertzbers.    He 
came  forward  with  faltering  step,  and  fired.    His  ball  severed  a  lock  of 
bair  from  my  temples.    His  hand  dropped  nerveless  to  his  side. 
■'  Advance  to  the  line!"  I  shouted  hoarsely. 

He  looked  imploringly  at  those  ab6ut  him.  He  read  no  sympathy  in 
their  eyes,  knew  be  nad  nothing  to  hope.  He  groaned  in  his  agony, 
apd  came  reeling  on  like  a  druken  man. 

I  looked  sternly  on.  I  approached  to  within  two  feet  of  him,  and' 
slowly,  very  slowly,  raised  my  weapon  to  his  breast.  I  knew  that  each 
seoood  of  that  time  was  franght  with  inexpressible  misery. 
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Then  wa  a  pause.  I  heard  the  heart  of  th^  Tillian  beat  afainec  the 
mozzle  of  my  weapoa  like  earth  falling  upon  a  coffin.  Gasping  for 
breath,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  held  up  Lis  hands  for  the  mercy  he 
badne?ergiTen. 

I  placed  the  pistol  to  his  forehead. 

"  Spare  me?"  he  shrieked,  *<  and  1  will  confess  mj  falsehood,  and 
(jree  you  from  its  curse." 

*'  Do  so!"  I  shouted  in  his  ear. 

Turning  to  my  second,  I  made  a  sign.  He  drew  a  paper  from  his 
bolom,  and  read  aloud.  The  document  cleared  me  from  the  foul  asper- 
sions that  had  been  cast  upon  me. 

«  Sitfn  this,"  I  said,  when  the  second  had  finished. 

He  did  so  with  a  trembling  hand. 

I  put  the  precious  paper  in  my  pocket,  and  then  with  my  clenched 
hand  $truek  Aim  tn  the  face  I 

«  Take  the  deep  disgrace  you  had  intefided  for  me.  Your  home  is  no 
longer  in  Germany." 

(^ringing  to  his  feet,  he  rushed  away  like  a  maniac.  He  was  dis- 
honored forever. 

The  students  gaaed  uponjne  almost  with  terror.  Turning,  they  left 
Without  a  word.    I  had  taken  a  fearful  revenge. 

The  same  day  the  recantation  of  Hertzherg  was  published  with  bis 
name  attached.  My  honor  was  re-established.  That  night  there  wu 
a  meeting  of  the  Landmann$ehaflen^  to  congratulate  me  on  my  good 
fortune,  and  apologize  for  their  hastiness.  Instead  of  being  shunned, 
roy  society  was  now  courted. 

Hertzherg  was  seen  no  more  at  the  University. 

(7*0  be  continued.) 


(OtlOmAL.) 

Song  of  the  Prisoaers'  Children* 

(From  an  anpnblldied  JnTenile  Opera,  calM  ih»  **  Crowniitf  of  Charily,**  written  i  v  Flc 
rml  and  Relbrni  Festtvala.) 

■  T     DAT     K.     LBS. 

AiB— <*  Over  tke  Mountains^* 

▲u*  BVT  OBB  TOiCB.       Wbll  mny  we  crown  Inr  with  flowm  to-dny  I 

We  bad  dear  father*  who  once  had  done  well. 
But,  they  were  found  from  iheir  ▼iriiie  astray, 
And,  were  locked  vp  in  a  lone  prtaen  cell. 
Then  came  thia  f entle  one,  merclfhl  Charity, 
Melted  their  hearts  into  Tirtue  again. 
LeH  to  their  danfeon  liind  friends  of  namanlty, 
Tnnffat  them  nnd  bleat,  till  the  tean  Sowed  lUmniin* 

lit.  voiCB.  Father  was  pntoned  because  he  was  poor : 

td.  TOtcB.  Father  was  prfsoned  because  he  stole  foods  j 

Sd.  TOICB.  Mt  fhther  took  a  warn  loaf  from  a  door  $ 

4th.  voiOB.  My  fhther  mnrdered  a  maa  hi  the  wooda. 

All.  But.  to  their  dungeon  came  merciful  Charity, 

Melted  ihetr  hearts  Into  Tirtoe  Main  *, 

'  them  to  parity,  God  aadhnmaally, 
all  frap,  and  aialted  her  ralgB. 


FladmdtJ 
■aitham 


ARTICLE    cm. 

I«etter  of  a  Coiirict  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

December,  X^th.  1848. 

Mt  Dear  Brothsr: 

<*  The  long  wishetl  for  time  has  eome  at  last."  The  six  months  has 
DOW  expired,  and  I  have  now  the  privilege  of  answering  your  letter. 
It  was  received  on  the  fourth  of  the  same  month  it  was  dated  with  a 
oiost  hearty  welcome.  You  say  you  will  try  to  get  an  order  to  see  iqe* 
I  think  that  will  be  impossible,  for  it  was  a  great  privilege  that  father 

St  to  visit  me.  This  place  is  not  like  that  miserably  ruled  prison  in 
oyamensing;  there  you  could  get  to  see  me  almost  every  day  I  was 
there,  but  hero  there  are  only  five  Inspectors,  and  they  are  very  partic- 
ular in  giving  orders;  I  never  expect  to  see  you  until  I  can  breathe  the 
free  air  of  Liberty^  and  then  I  can  look  upon  you  with  more  happiness. 
Dear— I  don't  think  any  of  you  ciin  render  me  any  service  now,  and  it 
would  be  folly  for  me  to  think  of  getting  out  of  this  plaee  until  the  ex- 
piration of  my  sentence;  in  fact  f  have  no  hope  for  any  thins  of  the 
kind,  my  dependence  lies  altogether  on  the  surest  process,  and  that  is 
time;  it  only  takes  a  little  patience  to  wait  for  the  accomplishment  of 
iu  work.  You  would  be  surprised  if  you  could  only  see  me;  I  look  like  a 
regular  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  am  as  happy  in  here  as  I  could  wish  to 
lie,  and  my  trade  I  am  making;  great  progress  with.  I  can  now  make  a 
tolerable  ^ood  shoe,  and  the  improvement  of  my  mind  I  will  leave  you 
to  judge,  if  you  can  obtain  the  last  letter  I  wrote  to  sister  from  the  other 
prison,  you  will  see  the  difference  verv  soon,  and  that  will  convince  you 
that  it  is  not  neglected;  my  mind  is  the  main  point  at  which  I  am  aim- 
ing. This  imprisonment  will  be  the  most  useful  spent  time  of  all  my 
life  so  far,  and  1  assure  that  I  shall  try  to  improve  by  it  whenever  the 
opportunity  offers  itself. 

And  when  I  get  liberated,  instead  of  wasting  my  evenings  with  En- 
gine Companies,  I  will  attend  some  useful  lecture  at  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, or  in  reading  books  that  will  put  some  knowledge  in  this  numb- 
skull of  mine.  My  eyes  are  now  open,  and  I  see  the  disgrace  of  being 
ignorant.  I  will  always  look  upon  this  imprisonment  as  the  greatest 
l^nefit  I  ever  had,  and  when  that  happy  time  arrives  that  I  can  be  able 
to  call  myself  worthy  of  mv  relations,  then  I  will  look  back  upon  these 
walls,  and  thank  God  that  i  ever  inhabited  them.  This  suffering  as  you 
call  it  will  be  for  the  best,  that  I  am  certain  of,  but  rest  assured,  there  is 
no  suffering  with  me,  I  take  every  thing  calmly  and  happy,  and  rejoice 
that  God  has  taken  so  much  notice  of  me,  as  to  check  me  upon  a  career 
that  would  have  been  my  ruin  by  this  time,  and  put  me  where  I  can  re 
fleet  upon  the  past  and  lay  foundation  for  the  future. 

You  say  uncle  is  well  disposed  towards  me;  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  and 
I  hope  the  same  as  he  does;  "  1  am  young  yet,"  and  I  thank  God  i  see 
my  folly  at  so  young  an  age.  What  is  there  to  hinder  me  from  not  only 
gaining  his  regard,  but  the  regard  of  all  that  know  me?  Nothing! 
And  I  shall  try  to  do  so  with  allm^  power,  and  those  hearts  that  have 
lieen  almost  broken  by  my  heedlessness  will  heave  for  joy  when  they 
see  what  a  difference  this  will  make  upon  me. 

And  now  dear — I  have  answered  your  letter,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  am 
situated  and  how  I  piiss  my  time. 
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894  Letter  of  a  Carmei.  [March 

In  tbe  first  place,  1  am  blessed  with  kind  and  obliging  saperiora.  The 
spot  of  ffround  that  I  occuy  in  this  vast  globe  measures  about  S2  by  7  l-t 
feet,  including  my  vard,  which  is  the  same  size  as  my  cell;  the  cells 
here  are  rather  higher,  narrower,  and  a  little  longer  than  those  in  the 
other  prison.  1  am  a  good  deal  better  situated  here  than  I  was  down 
there. 

I  have  a  very  ffood  straw  bed  and  bunk,  with  plenty  of  clean  sheets 
and  coverlids;  likewise  a  cupboard,  table  and  necessities;  my  stove  is 
an  iron  pipe  heated  with  hot  water.  There  are  two  wooden  and  two 
iron  doors,  and  a  6ky-light  to  my  cell.  I  can  see  nothing  but  the  sky 
from  my  eeli  and  yard.  Now,  for  Time,  if  I  tell  you  the  progress  of 
one  day,  it  will  suffice  for  the  whole  time  1  have  been  here,  tor  one  day 

foes  past  the  same  way  as  another:  I  generally  rise  in  the  morning  about 
o'clock,  and  the  first  thing  is  my  duty  to  God;  I  then  clear  up  roy 
cell,  and  against  that  time  the  breakfast  comes,  which  is  as  much  coffee 
as  f  can  drink,  (not  rye  and  molasses  as  I  had  down  there,  but  coffee,) 
and  a  loaf  of  wheat  bread,  or  more,  if  I  wish  it;  after  I  have  done  my 
bumble  meal,  I  read  a  chapter  in  that  Bible,  which  was  once  the  posses- 
sion of  our  immortal  Moihery  and  is  the  gift  of  a  dear  sister,  and  then 
to  work  till  the  hour  for  exercising  in  the  yard — that  hour  I  pass  alto- 
gether in  exercising;  when  that  is  up,  I  jump  to  work  again  and  work 
till  dinner  time,  which  comes  about  half-past  11  o'clock;  sometimes  we 
have  beef  and  soup,  sometimes  mutton  and  soup;  on  Sundays,  Indian 
puddings  and  potatoes,. and  on  other  days  bean  soup  and  pork,  and 
sometimes  we  get  vegetables,  such  as  beets,  carrots  and  tomatoes;  we 
had  even  peaches  when  they  were  in  season.  After  dinner,  I  spend  an 
hour  in  working  arithmetic,  (I  am  determined  to  master  that  book  while 
I  am  here)  anrt  then  to  work  again  till  supper,  which  is  a  pan  full  of 
tea,  and  get  my  candle  lit.  After  supper  1  read  another  chapter  in  roy 
Bible,  and  then  to  work  again  till  stopping  off  time.  1  spend  in  tbe 
evenings,  also  some  time  for  the  improvement  of  my  mind.  There  \n 
a  bell  rings  at  half-past  8  for  stopping  work,  and  another  one  at  9  for 
extinguishing  the  liffht.  I  then  take  a  walk  in  my  cell,  offer  up  my 
prayers  to  God,  thinlc  on  all  that  are  dear  to  me,  and  sleep  under  the 
roof  of  a  prison  as  sweet  as  a  Kin^  in  his  castle  can  sleep.  And  now, 
dear — I  must  finish,  by  begging  you  to  remember  me  to  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  nr.y  welfare,  and  especially  to        ,  her  Mother,  and 

Mrs.  S ;  1  shall  never  forget  thi  sympathy  they  showed  forme. 

For  me,  kiss  that  angelic  sister,  and  give  my  love  to ,  Father  and 

the  rest  of  those  dear  people,  and  tell to  write  to  me. 

I  now  wish  you  a  long  farewell,  and  beg  you  to  remember  dear—. 

Your  unworthy  brother,  — : • 

P.  S.    As  I  have  n  little  space  left,  I  must,  dear  ,  before  I 

close,  add  a  few  words  to  good  Grandmother,  which  I  wish  you  to  de- 
liver to  her. 

Jtfy  Beloved  Orandmother : — I  learned  from  the  Warden,  that  you 
had  been  to  see  me.  I  have  a  great  desire  to  see  you,  and  f  beg  you  to 
forgive  me  for  all  the  grief  and  sorrow  with  which  I  have  repaid  all 
^our  U)ve  and  kindness  towards  me.  My  heart  aches  to  think  that  you, 
m  your  old  age,  have  to  come  to  a  prison-house  and  look  there  for  one 
of  your  Grandchildren.  But,  dear  Grandmother,  I  am  confident  it  is 
fot  the  best.  I  have  good  reason  to  thank  God  for  his  chastisement, 
and  feel  tnat  this  evil  will  bring  forth  good.  I  know,  though  1  have  not 
seen  you,  that  you  have  forgiven  me,  and  I  promise  you,  that  you  shall 
have  no  cause  of  sorrow  on  my  account  again.  Not  a  morning  or  a 
night  comes,  that  I  do  not  think  about  you  and  pray  for  you;  and  I  know 
that  you  do  the  same  for  me. 
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Farewell,  dear  Grandmother^  farewell  1  I  shall  hereafter  be  your  obe- 
plent  aod  dutiful  Gr^kdsov. 

•*  My  mother's  Toice— my  mother*>  TOica. 

Row  sweet,  how  pUiotlve  on  my  ear ; 
How  glowed  my  swelling  heart  with  Joy, 

Those  soft,  those  dulcet  notes  to  bear ! 

**  I  never  heani  a  rnral  song, 

That  filled  my  soul  with  sUent  Joy, 
Like  those  sweet  strains  she  wonld  prolong. 

When  I  was  her  dear,  prattling  boy. 

**  Ah!  then  I  loved  my  Mother— 

And  oh!  I  love  her  memory  still  ; 
For  fancy  pours  into  ray  ear 

That  voice,  which  swells  my  llfe-blood%  rills 

"  Ohf  sacred  be  that  anthem  sweot, 

And  voice  that  breathed  to  numbers  given  *,  ' 

Oh!  may  I  ever  hope  to  meet, 

And  hear  my  Mother*s  voice  in  Heaven." 


(OBIOIIfAL.) 


The  Captire'a  Tear. 


■  T     T.     W.     BTBATTOH. 


DiHLT  toll  the  shades  of  evening 
In  the  captive's  lonely  cell  *, 

Seareely  objects  near  revealing- 
Objects  that  he  loved  so  well; 

Bat  a  d€€per  shade  was  passing 
0*er  his  brow  and  in  his  heart  i 

Am  would  mem*ry  o*er  him  flashing, 
Bcene  of  **  long  ago'*  Impart. 

Brtehtly  was  that  memory  tracing 

Years  of  pleasure  long  ilnce  fled  ; 
▲■  he  his  lone  cell  was  pacing 

With  a  slow  and  measured  tread : 
Fondly  on  his  vivion  dawning, 

Scenes  of  gladness  met  his  view  } 
Ae  in  gentle  yoiAh's  bright  morning. 

Merrily  the  hours  flew. 

dnlckly  o*er  his  mind  came  stealing 

Thoughts  ot  home — of  loved  ones  there  $ 
When  by  his  fond  mother  kneeling, 

Soft  she  breathed  for  him  a  prayer  j 
And  a  kind  old  father  bending 

Lowly  o'er  his  wayward  son  \ 
Blessings  with  her  teari  were  blending— 

And  Uie  captive  wept — undone. 


UiAckly  too,  the  thought  came  flying 

Through  his  wan  and  feeble  frame ; 
Of  a  Buter^t  love  undying. 

And  a  gentle  brother**  name : 
Recollection  fond,  presented 

Hours  of  pleasure  free  from  care  j 
And  he  bitterly  repented 

Of  the  crime  that  brought  him  there. 

And  the  hame  that  once  delighted 

Him,  in  youth's  bright  «unny  hour ; 
Came  open  his  spirit,  blighted 

By  the  world's  unp'acious  power : 
Like  a  spell — again  it  bound  him. 

As  in  days  long  «ince  had  flown  } 
And  aflbction  breathed  around  him, 

Joys,  to  him  so  long  unknown. 

Yes  !  that  torm  so  fairy,  sprightly. 

Passed  before  his  virion  then  \ 
And  he  wished  his  lot  so  brightly, 

Even  thus  might  be  agaiu : 
But  th'  unworthy  deed  that  blindly 

Led  him  to  the  felon's  cell ) 
Lured  him  from  the  smile  thnt  kindly 

Beamed  on  him  when  all  was  well. 


BoMtoHy  I8i9. 


And,  though  many  years  of  sadness. 

Captive  In  that  prison  drear  *, 
Tet  a  passing  ray  of  gladness. 

Sometimes  would  his  spirit  cheer : 
And  the  light  of  Joyous  hours, 

Once  his  free  aud  happy  lot ; 
Crowned  his  dreary  path  with  flow 

That  could  never  be  forgot. 


HENRT       WADBWORTH       LONOrELLOW. 


Landwinl  Id  hU  wriili  he  icoDrgci 

Tbt  I  ail  lug  lurin. 
LhIui  witk  K>WMi]  frau  (he  rocU 

Prom  Benniidft^i  nofii)  fromedfn 

or  Hidden  ledfo, 

FroQi  Biliiina'.uiiribedukiag, 


I^m  ili<  lumbllni  warl,  ibil  boilM 

TBo  Orkney  ID  ikecTlEi, 
Ainferlng  IHa  houH  Hebriilei ; 
And  from  tha  vmcki  at  ihlps,  uid  di1fllB( 

BpiTf  1  npllAlDf 
On  tbs  ilauliK,  nlay  ku  i-- 

Eiw  drinint.  drlftini,  drlltini 

CumnrA  or  the  rear  leu  toHtd  ; 


FlfvLi  lonte  JrafmoDt  oT  ■  tong : 

From  [he  tut-ott  lilet  enrhinled. 

With  ibe  lolden  [nilt  of  Truth, 
Fnun  (be  Hubflig  luiC,  whm  rudn 

In  the  irapic  cUme  of  Coulh  i 

From  IhB  uroiit  WUI,  ud  (be  £«!«•« 

WrtallcH  with  Ibe  Udu  ef  File ) 
Fiom  (he  wnck  ot  Bopn  fic-ecallend. 

Elerdlirtlng,  ilririiDg,  drining 
On  Ibe  ibirilait 

Till  (I  leaf  lb  In  baalu  recurded, 

HaoaehoLa  warde,  do  more  depuL 


(OBIQIKAL.) 

ARTICLE    CIV. 
A  Re  minlsceB  ee-. 

B  T      AMIGA. 

There  once  resided  in  the  town  of ,  a  woman  of  great  mental 

power,  but  of  exceedingly  eccentric  habits.  She  was  much  given  to 
reverie,  but  would  occasionally  break  forth  into  the  most  impassioned 
eloquence,  though  no  listener  were  near.  She  was  very  obliging,  and 
would  sometimes  throw  herself  into  this  state  for  the  amusement  of  her 
young  friends,  who  were  never  so  hnppy  as  when  in  her  presence.^  I 
will  not  say  that  there  was  any  design  or  preparation  in  her  seeming 
spontaneity,  but  certain  it  is  that  she  would  often  make  the  most  appro- 
priate remarks  without  appearing  to  have  an  idea  of  addressing  partic- 
ular individuals. 

One  day  a  large  company  having  assembled  our  friend  was  invited  to 
exercise  her  special  gift;  she  declined  at  first,  but  at  last  yielded  to  their 
entreaties,  ana  commenced  as  follows: — 

*'  Mankind  is  an  instrument  which  should  be  attuned  to  nature  and 
the  great '  I  am.'  There  should  be  skilful  musicians  who  could  wind  all 
the  various  keys  till  there  was  no  more  dissonance,  but  a  perfect  chord. 

How  beautiful  at  eve  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  some  wood,  and  looking 
up  to  the  stars  catch  the  echo  of  their  celestial  music*,  then  gazing  far 
on  to  the  distant  ocean  behold  the  waves  gently  undulating  in  peaceful 
harmony;  and  again,  turning  to  the  trees,  their  foliage  scarcely  nodding 
to  the  evening  zephyr,  feel  a  holy  calm  steal  into  the  soul  which  antici- 
pates the  bliss  of  heaven. 

*<  Heaven !"  she  exclaimed,  and  the  word  appeared  to  vibrate  through 
her  whole  frame,  gilding  it  with  a  halo  of  unearthly  brilliancy,  "  what 
is  heaven?  but  a  state  worth  as  much  to-day  as  to-morrow.  Why  put 
off  the  time  and  place?  It  may  be  here  and  now.  Why  pine  away  io 
this  world,  sighing  for  another)  Why  throw  from  us  the  celestial  buds 
which  shoot  up  in  our  path,  saying,  there  is  no  joy  or  comfort  here  be- 
low? Why  not  enjoy  the  golden  sun,  lighting  up  hill  and  dale,  and 
bidding  all  nature  rejoice,  not  turn  frowningly  away  and  with  the  teles- 
cope strive  to  descry  a  murky  cloud  which  even  should  it  come,  might 
pass  by  harming  no  one.  Why  drop  the  ripe  and  luscious  fruit  lest  a 
worm  lay  concealed  in  its  inmost  core?  Wny  walk  with  fear  over  the 
verdant  plain,  lest  a  snake  coiled  in  the  grass,  emit  its  venom  upon  us? 
Why  look  with  fear  and  trembling  at  the  phenomena  of  nature,  when 
the  Great  Architect  presides  at  the  helm,  and  guides  each  planet  in  its 
course?  Why  distrust  the  Father  who  can  ana  does,  embosom  the  uni- 
verse? Why  call  this  habitation  of  man  a  scene  of  woe,  a  chamel 
house?  Is  it  not  fair  to  look  upon?  Is  there  no  beauty  nor  grandeur 
in  the  scene?  Is  there  no  melodv  in  the  rolling  surce,  the  wnispering 
gale  or  the  native  chorus  of  birds?  Are  there  not  sublimity  and  healing 
power  in  thunder,  lightning  and  the  tempest's  roar?  nay  more,  in  those 
convulsions  of  the  earth  which  shake  it  to  its  centre  ?  Rather  is  not 
ereatjon  rife  with  life  and  bliss?  Is  there  not  jov  among  the  lowing 
herd  and  the  sporting  dog?  Is  there  no  plenty?  Is  there  not  always 
enough  in  the  world  for  every  ereature  that  is  born  into  it? 
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"HeaTenf"  she  again  reiterated,  with  increased  enthuaiaam,  "why 
may  it  not.be  in  this  our  primeval  being?  True  we  are  subject  to  toon- 
merable  trials;  to  afflictions  which  bow  us  to  the  earth;  but  may  not  the 
spirit  rise  above  thegi  all,  and  stand  forth  in  purity?  It  mighi  be  so^ 
it  VfUl  be  sOj  when  man  and  woman  are  true  to  one  another.  Then  we 
shall  have  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  joy  though  not  in  its  richest  fulness. 

Again  she  turned  upon  her  heel,  and  bent  her  ear  as  if  to  detect  some 
delicate  sound;  then  drawing  herself  up,  a  frown  darkened  her  brow, 
and  a  sigh  escaped  her  lips.  <*  Alas !  alas !"  she  almost  sobbed,  |<  whea 
will  men  and  women  be  true?  Their  intercourse  is  too  often  a  tissue  of 
deceits,  a  web  of  complicated  falsehoods.  Each  wishes  to  appear  per- 
fect in  the  other's  eyes,  but  the  idea  of  being  so,  rarely  enters  mto  their 
conception.  The  most  fiery  temper,  the  most  grovellmg  passions,  and 
unholy  ends  are  concealed,  only  to  fall  with  more  tremendous  force 
when  the  curtain  shall  drop  which  screened  them  from  view. 

How  often  does  woman  look  upon  her  chosen  friend  as  an  imperran- 
ation  of  all  that  is  excellent;  believing  herself  unworthv  of  an  object 
so  pure,  possessing  so  many  divine  attributes;  and  yet  when  that  fatsi 
word  has  passed  which  binds  her  to  him  forever,  and  the  mask  falls,  the 
devouring  wolf  is  recognised,  and  she  knows  that  the  law  and  her  ova 
short-sightedness  have  made  her  his  prey. 

Dark  shades  have  nn  sex.  How  often  does  woman  stand  before  msB 
in  all  the  centlenes  of  her  nature,  liearing  an  impress^  of  angelic  exis- 
tence, soothinff  his  cares,  chasing  awsy  his  tears,  sustaining  him  under 
heavy  trials,  becoming  a  foster-guardian  to  his  motherless  babes,  and 
when  she  has  won  him  by  those  persuasive  arts,  and  heads  his  table  sa 
the  mistress  of  his  household,  throw  aside  that  assumed  garb,  drives  his 
children  from  their  father's  dwelling,  and  plays  the  part  of  a  merciless 
tyrant. 

How  blind  we  are  to  our  best  interests.  Why  pretend  to  be  a  dia- 
mond, when  we  are  only  broken  glass?  Why  add  rouee,  tresses,  and 
cork  to  our  persons,  thus  feigning  to  be  vigorous  and  nealthfol  when 
disease  has  fastened  itself  about  us,  and  death  stands  ready  to  smite  us 
down. 

If  there  were  true  affection,  could  such  be  done  ?  Would  men  psss 
for  Counts  and  women  for  angels,  when  one  is  a  pauper  and  the  other  a 
vixen,  and  both  traitors  to  their  kind?  There  never  can  be  loyal  mar- 
riages whjle  such  games  are  practised.  £ach  sheuld  present  his  or  her 
own  face,  and  not  a  paintea  case.  If  there  is  any  one  thine  more  la- 
mentable than  another,  it  is  that  total  disgust  which  follows  deception. 
Fortune  may  smile  upon  usj  lujturies  and  lands  may  be  heaped  upoo 
us;  but  there  is  nothing  which  can  atone  for  the  lacerated,  wounded, 
and  deceived  heart.  Ifthe  two  have  been  base,  then  bickering  and  con- 
tention is  their  portion;  but  if  one  be  true,  and  the  other  false,  then 
heart-breaking,  despair,  and  premature  death  are  the  natural  fruits." 

At  this  our  friena  stopped;  whether  it  was  that  memory  brought  back 
visions  too  painful  to  bear,  or  whether  in  that  eager  crowd  she  espied 
many  whose  steps  were  leading  to  destruction,  I  know  not;  but  a  voice 
from  Heaven,  crying,  "  Repent,  repent,"  could  not  be  more  impressive 
than  was  her  searching  gaze  as  it  cast  itself  upon  each  one  of  those 
there  congregated.  Certain  it  is,  that  whatsoever  may  befall  us,  weeao 
never  forget  the  solemn  remembrance  of  that  hour,  which  must  ever 
stand  out  as  a  warning  light  to  those  approaching  a  dangerous  coast 
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■Wo  fbr  this. 


Oqr  friU  mortality ,  that  auf ht  so  bright; 
Bo  almost  burtheaea  with  excess  of  bliss, 

As  the  rich  hour  which  back  to  Bummer*s  light  | 

Calls  the  worn  captWe,  with  the  fentle  kiss 

Of  winds  and  gosh  of  waters,  and  the  sight 
Of  the  green  earth,  must  so  be  bought  with  years 
Of  the  heart's  ferer,  parching  up  its  tears  { 

And  feeding  a  slow  fire  on  all  its  powers, 
Until  the  boon  for  which  we  gasp  in  vain 

if  hardly  won  at  length,  too  rate  made  ours 
When  the  soul's  wing  is  broken,  comes  likes  rata 

Withheld  till  evening,  on  the  stately  flowers 
Which  withered  in  the  noontide,  ne'er  again 

To  lift  their  heads  in  glory.    So  doth  Earth 

Breathe  on  her  gilts,  aad  melt  away  their  worth. 

The  aallor  diea  in  sight  of  that  green  shore, 
Whose  fields,  in  alomberlng  beauty,  seemed  to  lie 

On  the  deep's  loam,  amidst  lu  hollow  roar 
Called  up  to  sunlight  by  bis  fkntasy— 

And,  when  the  shining  desert-mists  that  wore 
The  lake's  bright  sembhince,  have  been  all  pasi^d  by, 

The  pilgrim  sinks  beAide  the  fountain  ware 

Which  flashes  from  from  its  rock,  too  late  to  aave. 

Or  if  we  live.  If  that  too  dearly  booght 
And  made  too  pteeioua  by  long  hupea  aad  fears, 

Remains  oar  own— lore,  darkened  and  overwrought 
By  memory  of  prlTaiion,  love  which  wean 

And  easts  o'er  life  a  troubled  hue  of  thought. 
Becomes  the  ahadow  of  our  closln|^  yeara. 

Making  it  almost  misery  to  possess 

Aught,  watched  with  such  unquiet  tenderneaa. 

Booh  nnto  him,  the  bard,  the  worn  and  wild, 
And  sick  with  hope  deferred,  from  whom  the  sky 

With  all  its  clouds  in  burning  glory  piled. 
Had  been  shot  out  by  long  captivity, — 

Soch  freedom  waa  to  Taaso. — As  a  child 
Is  to  the  mother,  whose  foreboding  eye 

In  Its  too  radiant  glance,  from  day  to  day. 

Reads  that  which  calls  the  brightest  first  away. 

And  be  became  a  wanderer— In  whose  breast 
inrud  iear,  which  e'en  when  every  s^nse  doth  sleep, 

Clings  to  the  burning  heart,  a  wakeral  gueat. 
Bat  brooding  as  aaplrlt,  raised  to  keep 

Ita  gloomy  vigil  of  intenae  unrest 
O'er  treasures,  burthening  life,  and  buried  deep 

laeavem-tomb,  and  sought,  through  shades  and  atealfth* 

By  some  pale  mortal,  tremblinf  at  his  wealth. 
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Bot  wo  fbr  thow  who  trample  o'er  e  mind ! 

A  deathlen  tbinf .— They  know  not  what  they  do. 
Or  what  they  deal  with  .'    Men  ^rchuce  may  hfaia 

The  flower  bit  step  hath  bruised}  or  light  anew 
The  torch  he  quenched;  or  to  music  wIm 

Again  the  lyre-string  from  his  touch  that  flew — 
Bnt  for  th«  soul !    Oh!  tremble,  and  beware 
To  lay  rude  hands  upon  6od*B  my^teriea  tktre! 

For  blindness  wraps  that  world— onr  loach  may  timi 

Some  balance,  fearfully  and  darkly  hung. 
Or  put  out  some  bright  spark,  whose  ray  should  bora 

To  point  the  wny  a  thousand  rocks  among, 
Or  break  some  subtle  chain,  which  none  diseem, 

Though  binding  down  the  terrible,  the  strong. 
The  o*ersweeping  passions,  which  to  loose  on  ufe 
Is  to  set  free  the  elements  for  strife. 

Who  then  lo  power  and  glory  shall  restore 

That  which  oar  evil  rashness  hath  andone  f 
Who  unto  mystic  harmony  once  more 

Attune  those  viewless  chords  f    There  is  bnt  One ! 
He  that  through  dust  the  streams  of  lllb  can  poor. 

The  Mighty  and  the  Merciful  alone  !        *  * 

— ^Yet  oft  his  paths  hsTe  midnight  for  their  shade- 
He  leaves  to  man  the  ruin  man  hath  made ! 


(OBTGIHAI../ 

Peace. 

BT  WILLIAM  WALLAOS. 


*'PSAoa  f  OH,  Fbacb  !**  from  hall  and  prlsoa. 

This  is  the  unceasing  prayer 
Rising  through  the  world's  commoti<m, 

Like  a  dove  through  stormy  air— 
Rising  from  the  City,  Village. 

Rising  from  the  Church's  choir, 
Evermore  the  golden  burden 

Of  the  Poet's  truest  lyre. 

We  have  struggled  long  with  demons : 

Still  through  every  troubled  soul 
Sound  their  dark  dl»curdant  voices 

Like  a  tem|test*8  cloudy  roll. 
Eve  nor  midnight  {leace  can  bring  us— 

Still  the  Evil  spirits  sweep 
Close  behind  our  angel-visions 

In  the  Holy  Land  of  sleep. 

VatniT  ladders  stretch  to  Heaven  *, 

Vainly  seraphs  there  repeat 
**  Ye  are  heirs  of  rest  and  glory  i"— 

Demons  drive  us  from  the  feet, 
Ever  fighting,  fighting  ever, 

Vainly  sighing  fiir  repose-r 
Life  is  but  a  battle>authem 

Bounding  to  the  solemn  close : 

Sonnding  over  all  the  millions ; 

Yet  our  prayer  can  never  ceas»— 
**  Then  that  prayed  within  the  garden 
That  the  cup  might  leave  thee  also,— 

TbOB  that  conquered--*  Grant  na  paaoe  !*  ** 
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THB   OFFICBR   AND   THB   BUROLAB. 

Thb  following  was  related  to  us  by  the  officer  who  apprehended  the 
criminal.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  case.  A  desperate  burglar  had  de- 
termined that  no  one  sftould  apprehend  him.  Several  officers  had  at- 
tempted, but  failed.  Every  night  the  house  of  the  criminal' was  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd,  but  he  with  his  double-barrelled  gun  kept  them  all 
at  bay.  In  this  state  of  things  the  friend  who  gave  roe  the  anecdote, 
said  he  was  called  on  as  an  officer  to  secure  the  man.  He  was  promis- 
ed assistance;  but  he  said  he  would  go  alone;  that  he  could  do  the  work 
if  they  would  let  him  pursue  his  own  way.  He  accordingly  went  and 
first  saw  the  wife  of  the  criminal.  He  informed  her  that  it  was  useless 
for  her  husband  to  hold  out,  that  It  would  be  better  for  all  parties  to-al- 
low  the  arrest.  She  saw  the  justice  of  the  plea.  And  she  boob  led  the 
officer  to  the  very  room  where  her  husband  had  been  so  carefully  secret- 
ed. It  was  in  a  miserable  sarret.  The  ni^ht  was  dark.  She  led  him 
along,  and  on  arriving  at  the  place,  exclaimed,  *<  the  ^eriff  is  after 
you,"  and  then  blew  out  the  light.  Judge  of  the  scene.  There  in 
darkness  the  officer  was  left  with  an  armed  and  desperate  man  some- 
where in  the  room,  he  knew  not  where.  Most  terrible  threatnings  were 
beard  from  the  culprit.  The  officer  paid  no  attention  to  them^  but 
eimplv  and  coolly  said,  "  where  are  you  ?'^  ^*  Shall  I  fall  over  any- 
thing r"  At  last  he  found  him  on  a  wretched  bed  with  his  loaded  gun 
by  his  side.  He  coolly,  yet  firmly  remonstrated  with  the  man,  and  told 
turn  it  was  all  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  to  elude  the  arm  of  justice. 
*'  Well,"  said  the  man,  **  I  suppose  you  have  come  to  apprehend  me." 
**  Perhaps  I  shall,"  said  the  officer  very  coolly,  "you  see  now  it  is; you 
had  better  give  up;  I  have  seen  your  wife,  and  she  thinks  so  too." 
Soon  the  man  became  quiet,  and  submitted  to  the  officer,  and  both  left 
the  garret,  and  returned  to  the  family.  The  whole  matter  was  talked 
over  with  the  husband,  and  soon  he  was  ready  to  go  to  prison.  The 
wife  wept  over  the  fate  of  her  husband,  and  the  officer  himself  felt 
deeply  affected  at  the  scene.  He  started  with  the  prisoner,  but  turning 
back  suddenly,  he  said  to  him,  **  Now  would  you  not  like  to  remain  lit 
home  to-night  with  your  family?"  "  That  I  should,"  replied  the  pris- 
oner, brightening  up  at  the  unexpected  proposal.  "  Should  you  not 
like  to  have  your  husband  remain  one  more  niaht  with  vou?"  said  the 
humane  officer  to  the  wife.  "  Oh !  yes,  I  should  be  delighted  if  he  could 
only  remain  till  morning,"  exclaimed  the  fond  wife.  "  Well,"  said  the 
officer,  "  1  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will  allow  him  to  remain 
provided  he  will  pledge  his  honor  to  come  to  the  jail  in  the  mominff 
and  wake  me  up  early."  The  man  gave  his  word,  and  the  officer  left 
the  family  without  any  guard  whatever.  In  the  morning,  the  prisoner, 
true  to  his  word,  went  to  the  jail,  waked  up  the  keeper  early,  and  gave 
hlmeelf  up  to  his  custody.    He  was  tried.    The  crime  was  biting  off  a 
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mao'd  thumb.  The  result  of  the  trial  I  have  forgotten,  but  I  belien 
the  man  was  subsequently  sent  home  to  his  family.  Here  is  a  most  rs- 
markable  instance  of  self-possession,  firmness  and  moral  power.  I  bad 
the  anecdote  from  Mr.  N.  H.  Morgan,  the  jail  keeper  of  Hartford,  who 
was  the  officer  who  performed  this  wonderful  act  of  apprehending  a 
man  by  the  force  of  moral  power. 

IHTERTIEWS   WITH  PAI80NBR8. 

While  in  Hartford  Jail,  we  delivered  an  Address  to  the  Prisooen, 
and  then  conversed  with  several;  a  privilege  not  always  allowed  by  the 
keepers  of  prisons  generally.  We  shall  simply  give  the  accounts  in  a 
rough  form. 

I.  Ad  old  man  came  up  with  his  grey  hairs. 
'<  Have  you  been  in  prison  before?" 

«•  No." 

"  What  is  your  education?" 

"  Pretty  fair."     . 

"  What  is  your  religion ?"* 

«  Catholic." 

*•  What  is  your  crime?" 

"  Stealing." 

"  Were  you  ever  married  ?" 

«  No." 

II.  Another  prisoner  came  forward,  very  young. 
"  What  is  your  age ?" 

**  Only  seventeen." 

"  Is  this  your  first  offence.'" 

"  Yes."      , 

"  What  is  your  religion?" 

"  Orthodox.    My  parents  are  church  members." 

"  Is  not  a  vicious  life  a  hard  one  to  lead?" 

<^Tes,  it  is  so  indeed." 

"  Do  you  realize  your  crime?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do  not." 

III.  A  middle-aged  man  next  came  to  me. 
"  Where  are  you  from?" 

"  Med  way." 

"  What  is  your  religion?" 

"  Methodist." 

"  What  is  your  age?" 

"  Thirty-five." 

"  Have  you  been  in  prison  before?" 

"  Yes,  in  Weatherafield  five  years." 

"  Have  you  any  parents  living?" 

"  Yes,  a  father  in  Williamssburgh." 

"  Have  you  had  any  education?" 

"  Very  little." 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  your  crime.'" 

"  Intemperance." 

IV.  Another  came  up  to  converse. 
<<Have  you  any  piOrents  living?" 

"  I  suppose  1  have." 

<<  Did  you  ever  attend  Sunday  School  ?" 

"  Yea." 

<*  Where  have  you  lived?" 

"  Colebrook,  Ct." 


IM9.]  Notes  6y  tke  fVojf. 


IHTERTIKW   WITH   MBB.    BIGOUBHET. 

The  residence  of  this  highly  distinguished  writer  is  in  Hartford.  In 
paasinK  through  we  have  senerally  made  a  short  visit.  She  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  ever^  moral  subject,  particularly  iu  the  Prison  Reform.  She 
has,  herself,  visited  the  gloomy  cell,  and  spoke  a  kind  word  to  the 
milty.  At  Weathersfield  there  has  been  confined  for  some  years,  a 
Spaniard,  who  has,  except  at  slight  intervals,  been  a  maniac.  He  can- 
not  be  received  at  the  "  Ketreat,"  an  institution  for  ths  insane.  He  re- 
mains, therefore  in  his  narrow  cell,  mattering  his  gibberish  to  every 
passer-by.  He  once  become  so  rational  that  he  was  let  out  in  the  prison 
yard.  He  was  discovered  to  be  a  man  cf  fine  education,  speaking  dif- 
ferent languaf^es.  In  this  unfortunate  individual  this  eminent  lady  takes 
the  deepest  interest. 

Mrs.  Sigourney  related  an  anecdote  of  Capt.  Pillsbury  formerly  of 
Connecticut  State  Prison.  Wishing,  at  one  time  to  cross  a  river,  he  took 
eight  convicts  into  his  boat  to  row  him  over!  Such  was  the  effect  on 
them  that  not  one  dared  to  make  a  revolt. 

Mrs.  Sigourney  promised  a  Christmas  Hymn  that  she  wrote  for  the 
State  Prison,  which  we  hope  to  publish,  for  it  seems  that  that  dfay  is  ob- 
served in  the  prison. 

TH£   MANIAC   AVD   THE   INVANT. 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  to  us  by  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
where  the  maniac  was  confined.  He  had  been  brought  there  in  a  most 
desperate  state.  He  had  long  before  been  confined  in  a  cell  where  for 
months  no  one  dared  to  enter.  Several  stout  men  at  lust  brought  him 
to  Hartford  coanty  prison.  In  a  few  days  the  keeper  detfprinincd  to  use 
his  utmost  skill  to  subdue  him.    He  adopted  the  following  expedient: 

He  told  his  little  child  who  was  then  scarcely  strong  enough  to  walk, 
to  go  to  the  cell,  and  knowing  she  would  have  no  fear,  to  offer  the  in- 
sane man  an  apple.  Day  after  day,  the  child  went  to  the  cell,  and  callr 
ing  the  man  by  name,  said,  "  Sir,  take  an  apple,  take  an  apple,  Sir." 
The  nrianinc  turned  away  in  a  rage.  She  continued  the  practice,  and  in 
her  mild,  soA  voice,  again  and  again  urged  the  distracted  man  to  accept 
her  little  gif^.  He  seemed  inexorable.  Still  she  entreated.  His  eye 
could  not  be  caught;  for  little  can  be  accomplished  with  any  man  until 
the  eye  is  secured.    One  day  the  little  child  stood  at  the  iron  grating 

with  the  apple  in  her  hand,  saying,  "  Come  Mr.  ,  now  accept  of 

my  apple.  Do  take  it  from  my  hand."  Her  mild,  soft,  persuasive 
tones  at  last  touched  a  tender  chord  in  that  distracted  soul.  It  vibrated 
to  the  gentle  sound  of  the  infant  voice.  Light  broke  in  upon  that  dark- 
ened mind.  Gradually,  as  the  flower  yields  to  the  b^anis  of  the  rising 
son,  and  throvis  open  its  petals  to  its  refVes hi ng  influences;  so  did  the 
soul  of  this  maniac  open  to  the  sweet  influences  of  this  infant.  He 
looked  upon  her;  she  on  him,  and,  reaching  out  his  hand,  quietly  took 
the  little  token  of  aflfection,  and  ate  the  apple  in  her  presence.  Gradu- 
ally she  subdued  him.  The  keeper,  delighted  with  the  experiment,  at 
last  took  him  out  one  day,  letting  the  little  child  !ead  him,  to  one  of  the 

oflices  in  the  city,  and  he  was  introduced  as  Mr. .     Said  the  men, 

"  Is  this  man  any  relation  to  that  Mr. ,  whom  you  have  confined 

as  a  maniac?',  •<  Oh!  yes,"  said  the  keeper,  "he  is  a  very  near  rela- 
tion," delighted  with  the  innocent  deception  he  was  practicing,  "he  is 
rery  nearly  related,  he  is  the  man  himself!"  Had  it  thundered  that  mo- 
ment, the  men  would  not  have  been  more  surprised,  and  they  were 
about  rushing  into  the  street.    The  keeper  assured  them  there  was  not 
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the  least  danger.  After  a  short  coiiversation,  the  restored  man,  with  the 
keeper  and  the  child  returned  back  to  the  prisoD.  Here  was  a  most 
wonderful  instaoce  of  the  power  of  love.  The  man,  we  belieTe^was 
subsequently  restored  to  society. 


No.    V. 

BIIIDOEPORT. 

Here  we  spent  a  Sabbath,  and  gained  some  new  friends  to  the  cause. 
Dr.  Jewett  was  here^  delivering  a  series  of  Lectures  on  Temperance. 
While  here,  we  were  kindly  invited,  with  Dr.  Jewett,  to  make  our  home 
at  the  splendid  mansion  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum,  the  Proprietor  of  the 
American  Museum,  New  Fork.  He  has  erected  a  country  seat,  which 
for  elegance  and  taste  is  not  probably  exceeded  in  this  country.  It 
would  He  utterly  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  plan  or  of 
the  furniture  and  plate.  He  kindly  loaned  us  the  elegant  engraving 
with  which  this  number  is  adorned.  He  calls  it  Irani st an,  an  Orien- 
tal Viila,  which  signifies  in  Persian,  Iran  for  Eastern  country,  and  Stmt^ 
for  place.  His  motto  is,  Love  God  and  be  Merry,  This  is  to  be  upon 
his  coach.  Some  one  objected  to  the  apparent  want  of  reverence,  lie 
learned,  however,  accidentally,  that  a  yery  distinguished  clergyman 
abroad  actually  adopted  a  line  somewhat  analogous.  Fear  Crod  tmd  ke 
Merry.  The  constrast  was  certainly  far  more  striking.  Taken  in  the 
proper  sense,  we  see  no  objection  to  either.  He  who  reaUy  lores  God 
will  be  merr^.    But  we  have  no  room  here  for  a  sermon. 

The  cost  of  house,  land,  furniture,  &c.,  was  about  $150,000.  His 
Library  is  in  the  Chinese  style.  Marble  statuary  everywhere  adorns  the 
splendid  drawing-rooms.  One  beautiful  image  was  a  copy  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  the  original,  was  by  the  fair  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Louis  Phitlippe. 
His  study  is  hung  with  satin  damask.  The  drawing  rooms  are  richly  set 
off  with  gilt  and  fresco  ceilings.  On  the  walls  is  ^rich  paper  represent- 
ing the  four  seasons.  Conservatories  are  connected  with  the  faonse; 
also  splendid  marble  baths  to  each  chamber. 

The  plate  consists  of  a  harlequin  Dessert  set  of  Severes  China.  It  is 
gold  and  silver,  and  formerly  belonged  to  a  Russian  nobleman,  deceased 
at  Paris,  whose  name  was  Prince  Tieffk^ini.  The  owner  had  put  his 
coat  of  arms  nnd  initials  on  each  piece,  and  as  good  luck  would  have 
it,  our  frien<l  Barnum  had  but  to  add  a  B  and  all  was  right!  In  additioii 
is  a  fine  gallery  of  paintings.  Here  lives  our  friend  in  fine  style,  now 
devoting  his  wealth  tc  the  noblest  objects;  that  of  relieving  the  poor; 
promoting  Temperance,  Prison-Reform,  &c.  His  mansion  with  all  its 
variety  of  conveniences  is  open  to  the  Reformer.  We  remained  there 
about  two  days,  but  such  was  the  variety  of  furniture,  and  so  numerous 
were  the  paintings,  the  statuary,  Chinese  figures,  &c.,  that  we  obtained 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  richness  and  splendor  of  this  tasteful  mansion. 
For  one  table  alone,  our  friend  had  been  offered  $6000.  It  is  inlaid 
with  silver  and  tortoise;  the  art  is  now  lost! 

When  lighted  in  the  evening,  its  marble  and  metal*  every  where  flash* 
es  back  the  day  with  a  splendor  far  exceeding*  even  trie  imagined  palaces 
of  the  east.  Looking  at  it  from  a  little  distance,  it  glitters  like  a  succes- 
sion of  diadems,  with  its  porticoes  and  colonnades.  But  the  crowning 
splendor  of  all  is  the  grand  dome  ninety  feet  high,  with  every  Tariet^of 
atained  glass.    It  will  seat  about  forty-five  persoiw.    Here  you  obtain  a 
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fine  Tiew  of  the  Sound.  We  were  very  hospitably  entertained  while 
here,  and  happening  to  have  the  company  of  our  friend,  Dr.  Jewett, 
we  felt  for  a  moraent,  relieved  of  our  w  eary  cares.  On  leaving  we 
were  kindly  invited  to  come  affain.  Of  course,  we  could  not  refuse. 
Taking  leave  of  mine  host  and  tne  Temperance  Lecturer,  we  remarked 
"that  Reformers  did  not  often  fare  so  well."  "Oh I  no,"  said  the 
Doctor,  '<  but  then  they  find  an  Oasis  sometimes." 

We  must  not  forget  our  kind  friend,  Rev.  Moses  Ballon,  who  opened 
his  pulpit  to  us,  ana  endeavored  to  add  also  to  our  comfort  while  at  his 
house.  We  also  made  an  acquaintance  here  of  great  value;  we  allude 
to  Madame  Van  Pallanen,  a  Dutch  lady  who  is  ueeply  interested  in  ev- 
ery good  cause.  She  is  a  strong  Unitarian,  and  subscribes  for  twenty 
copies  of  the  Christian  Inquirer  of  New  York !  A  few  such  patrons 
and  the  Press  would  soon  prosper.  We  had  a  long  interview  with  her. 
She  is  very  interesting;  she  has  the  greatest  reverence  for  Dr.  Chan- 
Ding,  Henry  Ware,  and  others  who  have  contributed  by  their  writing  to 
the  improvement  of  the  community.  She  helped  us  by  a  small  donation. 
She  told  us  her  plan.  At  one  time  she  actually  thought  of  building  a 
church  herself,  and  had  the  plan  drawn  up.  In  short,  a  more  devoted 
woman  we  have  seldom  ever  found.    We  left  here  for  New  York. 

HEW      YORK. 

We  made  a  short  visit  here.  We  visited  the  Home  of  the  Friend- 
less, and  found  a  fine  building.  The  institution  we  should  judge  was 
well  regulated.    The  object  is  to  provide  for  Children. 

We  have  no  room  now  for  extended  remarks.  As  we  have  the  prom- 
ise of  the  engraving  of  the  Institution,  we  prefer  leaving  the  subject  for 
another  number. 


FEMALE   DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   PRISON    \880CIATI0N. 

There  is  a  home  established  for  Female  Discharged  Convicts  in  New 
York.  We  believe  it  is  doing  much  good.  Instead  of  giving  any  ac- 
count of  the  meeting  from  our  own  pen,  we  prefer  the  following: — 


The  aniinal  roeetiog  of  the  Female  Department  of  the  PriBon  Association  was 
held  at  the  Home,  191  Teath-a venae,  on  Friday  nooo.  Mr  I.  T.  Hopper  pre- 
■ided.  The  meeting  waa  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Presiaent 
officiating.  AAer  which,  the  report  of  the  Society  for  the  laat  year  waa  read  and 
approved.  The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  present  year:  Miss  C.  M.  Sedg- 
wick, First  Directress;  Sarah  Doremns,  Second  Directress;  Anna  J.  F.  Hitch, 
Treasnrer;  Caroline  M.  Kirkland,  Cor.  Sec.,  and  Anna  Curtis,  Rec.  Sec.  The 
President  proceeded  to  make  a  few  introductory  remarks  with  regard  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Home.  He  said  that  by  the  endeavors  of  its  members  and  the  contri- 
butions received  through  them,  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  had  become  more  ex- 
tended. They  were  enabled  to  rescue  from  the  ways  of  vice  manv  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  completely  lost  to  virtue.  $4,000,  he  said,  tiad  been  ex- 
pended in  works  of  charity  toward  the  poor  female  convict.  Many  have  been  re- 
claimed, and  returning  to  honest  industry,  have  been  restored  to  society.  About 
500  females  have  been  relieved;  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  inmates  of  this 
eeiablishment  have  been  provided  with  situations,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us 
to  know  that  those  who  Ivive  received  shelter  within  the  Home  have  invariably  con- 
ducted themselves  well.  One  of  this  number«  who  had  been  an  inhabitant  of 
Bteekwell's  Island  for  thirteen  years,  has  been  sent  to  her  children  at  New  Or- 
leans, where  she  at  present  resides.  The  speaker  related  several  other  instances 
of  a  similar  kind,  proving  the  efficacy  of  such  societies.  With  these  results  before 
ns,  said  he,  our  exertions  should  be  continued  till  we  have  elicited  the  sympathies 
of  society  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  and  erring  female. 
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Mr.  Lbicbith  F.  A.  BtrcKiNOHAlc  neit  addreifed  the  nweting.  He 
It  u  with  great  pleatora  that  I  riae  to  addreaa  a  few  worda  to  yon  on  thia  c 
aion.  ThroDghout  Eagland,  Fiaace  aad  Belgiani  erimo  preraila  to  aa  eoornoaa 
axlent.  In  thoae  coontriea  the  reconvictiona  amoiat  to  86  per  cent.  At  tbo  Caa^ 
ual  PriaoB  in  Perth,  and  the  Edinbn^  City  Jail,  67  per  cent.  Of  the  priaoMwa 
comniitted  in  Liverpool  daring  7  conaecntive  veafa^  50  per  cent  were  old  offendeca, 
and  62  per  cent,  of  theae  had  been  convicted  more  than  five  timea,  noany  having 
been  convicted  aa  oAen  aa  ei^t,  nine  and  ten  timea.  In  variona  parte  of  En^ad 
and  Scotland  the  aame  reanlta  have  been  preaented.  Nothing  can  be  more  fearfai 
than  anch  a  state  of  thmga;  it  presents  itself  to  the  consideration  of  every  one,  and 
most  necessarily  give  rise  to  investigations  as  to  its  cause.  Such  resalta  must  pro- 
ceed from  some  error  on  our  part  who  frame  the  laws.  What  haa  produced  this 
amonnt  of  crime?  We  are  accustomed  to  declare  that  tnte^^rity  is  the  only  aonree  of 
human  happiness  that  in  honesty  alone  can  we  find  happmrss,  and  that  dKMe  who 
have  once  fallen  from  a  virtuous  life  cannot  be  reclaimea.  We  should  discard  tMs 
idea,  and  provide  the  means  whereby  the  criminal  may  be  aasisted  in  returning 
0  the  patha  of  Tirtue. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  we  are  simply  to  measure  out  to  the  cftminnl  an 
amonnt  of  retribution  suited  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime;  for  my  own  pnrt,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  law  of  retribution  belonga  to  man.  The  offencea  of  the  criM- 
inal  spring  not  so  much  from  hia  own  depravity,  aa  from  the  vickraa  lawa  under 
wHich  he  is  punished;  and  I  cannot  recognize  the  right  of  man  to  exercise  the  law 
of  retribution  upon  his  fellow-man.  I  cannot  nnderatand  upon  Chriatian  principles 
how  any  one  iodividoal  has  the  right  to  return  evil  for  evil.  It  is  blasphemona,  and 
an  aaaomption  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Deity,  for  man  to  judge  what  amonnt  of 

runishment  should  be  mflicted  upon  him  who  ofiends  against  the  lawa  of  morality, 
never  knew  any  inatance  where  the  law  of  love  had  not  more  effect  than  the  law 
of  punishment,  i  know  there  are  others  who  think  difTereDtly,  who  have  difier- 
ent  ideas  on  the  duties  of  man  to  man,  who  believe  that  the  duties  incumbent  on 
men  have  no  reference  to  legislators,  that  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  are 
only  to  be  considered  as  they  regard  the  individual,  and  that  the  Old  Testament  is 
more  eapecially  the  moral  gaide  of  our  statesmen  and  rulers.  I  can  find  no  portion 
of  the  teachinn  of  our  Savior  m  which  the  precepts  enforced  are  to  be  obeyed  bj 
individuals  and  disregarded  by  nations.  The  same  law  that  governa  man  in  h» 
individual  capacity  must  also  govern  him  in  his  collective;  it  does  not  change  by 
circumstances — it  is  immutable.  Our  present  criminal  lawa  are  not  refomaiaiy 
but  depraving  in  their  character,  and  when  the  person  who  baa  been  aabjectei  to 
confinement  for  crimes  committed  is  releaaed  trom  priaon,  there  are  no  meana  pr»> 
vided  by  which  he  can  return  to  character  and  resume  that  position  which  be  had 
lost  bf  hia  guilt.  A  man  who  haa  once  been  an  inmate  of  a  priaeo  finds  it  aluMSl 
an  impossibility  to  wipe  off  the  stain  which  it  has  left  upon  hia  name;  he  aeea  all 
the  patha  of  honest  industry  closed  against  him ;  he  is  driven  back  iato  the  ways  of 
crime.  The  evils  which  in  this  respect  are  entailed  on  men,  are  nothing  in  can* 
parison  with  those  imposed  oh  female  convicts.  A  woman  who  haa  fallen  iaia 
evil  ways  is  far  more  oifficult  to  reclaim  than  a  man  who  may  have  comoutted  the 
same  crimes.  It  is  the  obvious  interest  of  society  to  remove  theae  obetaclea  la  the 
way  of  criminala  to  Tirtue;  it  is  our  interest  in  a  selfish  point  of  view  to  reelaim 
these  unfortunate  femalea.  By  reforming  them  we  remove  the  meana  and  caaaa 
of  deatraction  to  many;  for  the  female  who  haa  fallen  from  the  patha  of  BMial 
rectitude  becomea  the  centre  of  contamtnatioa  to  others. 

I  am  i^ad  that  the  ladiea  of  thia  Associatkui  aaw  fit  to  give  it  the  name  of  The 
Home;  it  ia  a  holy  t\ord,  endeared  to  all  by  the  fondest  feelinis  of  the  ha— a 
heart  From  the  hearth  of  our  childhood 'a  liome  haa  radiated  thoae  happy  iaia- 
enoea  which  have  marked  their  imprcea  upon  our  more  advanced  years;  it  is  the 
centre  of  all  the  donaeaticand  public  virtuea,  and  theae  who  have  fallea  baaaaever 
beea  impreased  with  the  influencea  of  ita  cood  example. 

It  ia  the  duty  of  aociety  to  support  this  mstitmioa.  In  your  handa  is  placed  the 
key  that  looks  the  gate  against  the  criminal  returning  to  virtuous  waya.  On  yonr 
exertiona  depends  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  and  when  life  is  oloaing  upoa  those 
scenes  of  your  benevolent  labors,  you  will  have  the  Mtiafactkm  of  reflecting  that 
you  have  redeemed  many  from  vice,  and  restoring  them  to  virtue  have  savml  iai* 
mortal  souls. 
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Mr.  M.  G.  LxoiTARD  having  beea  introdaced  addiaMed  the  avdieoee  at  foHowa: 
How  far  this  Society  may  have  be  instnunental  ia  checking  the  caoie  and  effecta 
of  crime,  it  is  imposaible  for  me  to  say  :  I  most  sincerely  congratulate  the  ladies  of 
this  Assocmtion  that  they  have  en^^aged  in  a  work  where  Christinn  philanthropliy 
and  tme  charity  are  so  mnch  reqoired.  My  own  feelings  have  cansed  me  to  act 
more  in  the  way  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  indigent  and  needy.  I  have  felt 
that  my  whole  life  should  be  devoted  to  that  occupation;  but  next  to  that  nothing 
haa  ao  earnestly  appealed  to  my  feelings  as  the  labors  in  which  the  ladies  of  this 
Association  are  engaged.  They  are  holding  out  the  means  of  rescue  to  those  who 
truly  deserve  our  sympathies  and  regard.  There  are  instances  where  females 
have  voluntarily  committed  crime  after  reformation;  of  such  we  have  less  hope; 
we  do  not  expect  to  reform  in  every  instance;  but  we  do  believe,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Divine  grace,  that  many  will  not  only  be  saved  from  perdition,  but  that 
they  may  be  lifted  np  to  a  position  in  society  where  they  by  their  example  and  in- 
fluence may  do  good  to  others.  I  would  say  to  the  ladies  that  when  the  fruits  of 
yoor  labors  are  made  known  to  the  public  you  will  find  greater  encourgement,  that 
loany  persons  who  at  present  are  ignorant  of  your  endeavors  will  engage  in  the 
work  with  zeal  and  efficacy,  and  a  way  will  be  opened  to  future  success  and  pros- 
perity. The  first  attempt  at  a  public  school  was  attended  with  very  poor  success 
and  mdncement  to  those  engaged  in  its  formation.  Not  more  than  eight  scholars 
could  be  procured  to  attend;  but  now  yon  nil  know  the  effect  it  has  had  en  the 
minds  of  the  community.  I  desired  to  refer  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to 
the  public  the  extent  which  an  unrestricted  system  of  education  has  obtained. 
How  largely  has  this  public  spirit  taken  hold  of  tne  popular  mind!  Here  m  but  the 
germ — ^the  seed;  but  if  your  principles  are  those  of  Christian  love  and  truth,  if 
the  society  is  based  upon  snch  principles,  have  we  not  reason  to  believe  that  He 
who  ruletb  over  all  will  propagate  our  cause,  and  increase  the  number  of  its  adhe- 
rents and  advocate  ? 

Mr,  Hopper  said  that  there  was  a  Society  established  some  time  ago  which  had 
adopted  the  same  name,  and  from  which  a  great  deal  of  corfusion  ensued.  Seve- 
ral sums  of  money  which  had  been  intended  for  this  Institution  were  received  by 
the  Home  for  the  Friendless.  He  mentioned  this  that  there  might  be  no  farther 
misunderstanding  upon  the  subject.  The  business  being  concluded,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

CELIBRATION   OF   FRAITKLIN'S   BIRTH-DAT. 

The  Festival  of  the  New  York  Typographical  Society  took  place 
on  the  17th  of  January — the  143d  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  Framk- 
LiJEi — at  the  Coliseum.  The  exercises  commenced  at  7  o'clock,  by  which 
time  the  hall  was  filled  with  the  members  of  the  Society,  their  wives, 
sisters,  and  daughters.  A  more  intelligent  collection  of  faces  we  have 
rarely  looked  upon.  The  members  ofthe  Press  and  the  invited  guests 
took  their  seats  upon  the  platform,  upon  which  stood  a- splendid  bust  of 
Franklin,  loaned  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Hitchcock  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum. Among  the  guests,  we  noticed  the  following  distinguished  au- 
thors and  professional  men:  Washington  Irving,  \V.  C.  Bryant,  N.  P. 
Willis,  Ex-Mayor  Harper,  Dr.  Francis,  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  Rev. 
Ralph  Hoyt;  and  Messrs.  Inman,  Hunt,  Clark,  Raymond,  6.  P.  Morris, 
and  other  editors  of  this  city. 

The  President,  Charles  McDevitt,  called  the  meeting  to  order.  Din- 
ftle's  Band,  which  was  in  attendance,  played  a  fine  overture,  after  which 
the  following  Ode,  on  Franklin,  written  by  Bayard  Taylor,  of  The 
Tribune^  was  sung  by  a  choir: — 

.  FRANKLIN. 

The  thondeni  of  a  mlchty  sge 

May  drown  the  Toicsa  of  the  Past, 
But  thou,  the  Printer  and  the  flage. 

Shall  ppeak  ihy  wisdom  to  the  last. 
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The  power  to  stay  tha  fleeting  Thouglit, 

Unio  thy  hand  waa  early  giveo, 
Till  with  the  inind*a  quick  lightning  fraaght, 

It  learned  to  fetter  that  of  Heaven. 

The  page,  where,  by  the  Printer**  art. 

Thy  voice  haa  been  eternal  made, 
Still  bears  Ita  lessons  wide  apart. 

The  world  to  gladden  and  to  aid 

And  now  the  lightning's  wing  of  Are, 

Which  first  was  tamed  beneath  thy  hand. 
Takes  on  its  path  of  slender  wire 

The  Printer*s  word  from  land  to  land. 

They  both  shall  work,  from  age  to  age. 

For  Good  or  111,  Han's  will  sublime — 
The  flash  of  Thought  on  many  a  page, 

The  lightning-throb,  oiir-speeding  Time ! 

Mr.  John  G.  Clayton,  of  the  Commereialy  hairing  been  iotroducedi 
proceeded  to  address  the  audience  aa  follows: — 

M&.  Prbsidbnt,  Fellow  Membsrs  and  Friends:  The  position  u- 
aicned  me  ia  the  agreeable  daty  of  stnnding  before  von,  brother  meroberg  and  the 
frienda  we  see  clustered  about  us.  The  New  York  Society  of  FriDters  has  been 
formed  for  beneficial  purposes;  mutual  assistance  b  one  of  the  principal  objects  for 
which  we  have  associated.  Societies  for  that  purpose,  so  well  supported,  are  of 
but  Tery  recent  origin  ;  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  the  oldest  ia  our  own, 
and  this  is  the  88d  Anniversary  of  the  American  Society  uf  Printers.  From  the 
record  of  the  names  of  its  members,  collected  in  1840,  we  find  that  forty  printen 
united  in  its  formation ;  of  these,  only  four  are  now  living,  active  members;  fiAeea 
of  the  original  members  are  known  to  be  dead,  while  the  other  members  ceased  to 
be  so.  I  can  recognize,  among  those  names,  those  whom  I  know  to  be  living. 
Mutual  assistance  is  not  the  only  object  of  this  Society.  We  have  banded  oar- 
selves  together  for  instruction,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  have  established  a  li- 
brary, which  is  accessible  to  all  the  members 

Tne  speaker  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  be- 
longing to  such  associations.  When  the  hour  of  sickness  draws  near,  yon  find  ia 
your  brother  members  the  watchful  and  unwearied  attendants  at  your  sick-bed, 
and  when  the  mortal  throes  of  the  death-agony  seize  upon  the  ezKausted  frame, 
your  mind  can  turn  to  Eternity  without  being  oppressed  by  the  anxious  cares  of  this 
world. 

The  poem,  written  by  Wm.  Oland  Bourne,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the 
Northern  Democrat,  and  well  known  to  the  readers  of  The  TVibwu 
by  his  poetical  contributions  to  its  columns,  was  then  read  by  T.  W. 
Renne.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Reformer,*'  and  contains  many  passages 
of  ffreat  spirit  and  beauty. 

Mr.  Jewett  was  introduced,  and  pronounced  an  eloquent  and  glow- 
ing sketch  of  Franklin's  life.  It  was  an  admirable  production,  ooo- 
taining  many  points  of  great  eloquence. 

The  Choir  then  sung  the  following: — 

THE    GENIUS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

BT     BDWARD     A.     M'LAUOHLIN. 

Canst  thou  send  lightnings,  that  they  may  go,  and  any  unto  thee.  Here  we  are?— Jos. 

0*er  Reason*!  dim,  beclooded  hesTen, 

The  potent  Obnivs  moved  sublime, 
Where  Moral  Night  her  car  had  driven 

Along  the  centuried  Course  of  Time:— 
Save  here  and  there  a  misty  ray 

That  twinkled  forth  the  bonndleat  cope, 
The  menul  skies  in  darkness  lay, 

And  slept  beneath  the  chemb  Hope. 
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Midway  the  Spirit  stayed  hi«  flight, 

Where  Bev^nfold  gloom  invulvfd  the  sphere, — 
Reversed  the  wheels  of  Moral  Night, 

And  chained  the  Demon  charioteer. 
He  called! — From  out  the  sullen  vast 

The  Intellectual  Lightnings  camej — 
BwiA  to  their  mighty  Master  paasea, 

And  stood  revealed  in  Tonnes  of  flame. 

They  bow  their  homage,—**  Here  we  are!" 

As  unto  each  he  gave  command!— 
These  to  illume  the  isles  afar, 

And  those  to  light  the  broader  land. 
Then  broke  the  dav  so  long  confined 

Beneath  the  Night  of  moral  gloom 
And  warmed  to  hie  and  bloom  the  Mind, 

As  Spring  awakes  from  Winter's  tomb. 

Vicegerent  of  Omniscibmcb,— him 

%  11  Art,  all  Science,  shall  obey } 
Winged  like  the  four-faced  Cherubim, 

To  guide  the  car  of  Mob4l  D4T: — 
Roll  on,  roll  on,  the  burning  Wheels, 

Ye  spirit  Tongues  your  flres  impress. 
Till  Earth,  with  all  its  Household,  feels 

The  hallowing  influence  of  Tub  Fbbss. 

The  programme  and  poem  were  printed  on  a  new  and  improved  cyl- 
inder press,  in  operation  on  the  spot. 

At  the  close  of  the  literary  exercises,  aAer  a  short  delay,  the  company 
were  conducted  to  the  upper  hall,  where  tables  for  500  persons  had  neen 
arranged  by  Mr.  Miller. 

£z-Mayor  Harper  presided,  assisted  by  Gen.  Morris,  Geo.  Mather, 
Esq.,  and  Geo.  Bruce,  Esq.  The  President  made  some  apt  and  appro- 
priate remarks  on  taking  his  seat;  after  which  the  following  Regular 
roasts  were  read : 

I .  Benjamin  Franklin. — His  Birth-place  belongs  to  America— His  Services  to 
Hamanity — and  his  Fame  to  all  ages. 

8.  The  Press. — It  ex-presses  truth — ^re-presses  error — m-presses  knowledge— 
and  op-presses  none. 

9.  The  President  of  the  United  States — ^His  proudest  title  is — that  which 
makes  him  mightier  than  Monarch — ^the  Servant  of  free  Soterbions — ^the 
People. 

4.  American  People.  Yet  in  its  infancy — but  treasures  already  garnered  bear 
eridence  of  what  may  be  expected  from  its  maturity. 

6.  The  Inventors  of  Printing — Truth's  trustieat  champions — Superstition  sold 
them  to  Satan — Knowledge  redeemed  them — Humanity  crowned  them  with  un- 
dying Fame. 

6.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States — ^The  sheet-anchor  of  political  and 
religions  Liberty — the  guardian  of  a  free  Press. 

7.  Typographical  Profession — ^The  Pulpit,  the  Bar,  the  Stsge,  and  the  Healing 
Art,  have  all  drawn  from  its  ranks  some  of  the  brightest  stars  which  grace  their 
galaxy  of  genius. 

8.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  American  Flag — Like  the  rainbows  and  stars 
of  the  firmament — they  are  bows  of  promise,  and  lights  of  liberty  to  the  whole 
world. 

9.  The  Etectic  Telegraph — ^A  highway  of  thought  through  the  air — Franklin 
caught  electricity  from  the  clouds — Morse  has  chained  it  to  the  car  of  the  Press. 

10.  Our  Guests^-Welcomed  to  our  gathering,  we  extend  to  them  a  cordial 
greeting. 

II.  Onr  Sister  Societies  —Laborers  in  the  same  vineyard  of  benevolence — sow* 

ing  the  seeds  of  Charity  and  Love,  and  watering  waste  and  barren  field*— they  are 

known  *'  by  their  fruits.*' 
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12.  Our  Sitter  Arts — ^We  would  engrave  them  on  our  memory,  and  bind  ihem 
ia  our  affectioot. 

19.  Pablishen — ^The  agaots  throagh  whom  Aothora  gain  immortalitj,  tad 
Printers  materialitj.  As  their  matnat  interest  is  the  sacceas  of  all,  let  their goMca 
rale  be,  "  Help  one  another.'* 

14. — Education — The  twilight  that  ushers  in  the  rising  sun  of  Liberty. 

16. — Woman— *Tis  woman  alone,  with  a  firmer  heart. 
Can  see  all  the  j«iys  of  life  depart. 
And  love  the  more,  and  soothe  and  bleas 
Bfan  in  his  utter  helplessness. 

The  second  toast  was  ably  and  eloquently  responded  to  by  Mr.  Bry- 
ant, the  fourth  by  Mr.  Inman,  the  seventh  by  Dr.  Francis,  the  tenth  by 
Mr.  Raymond,  and  the  thirteenth  by  Mr.  Keese.  The  President,  on  r^ 
signing  the  chair,  gave  the  following: — 

Good  Wives — Fat  or  lean;  the  bsst  **  takes'*  for  young  compositors. 

The  utmost  hilarity  and  good  feeling — which  was  heightened  by  the 
fine  singing  of  the  New  Orleans  Serenaders — prevailed  during  the  sap- 
per. At  one  o'clock  the  greater  part  of  the  company  adjourned  to  toe 
lower  room,  which  had  been  arranged  for  a  dance.  May  the  Printers 
of  New- York  enjoy  many  another  such  festival! 

These  Notes  will  be  continued  in  our  next,  and  some  interesting  incidents  may 
be  expected. 


(oaiaiMAL.) 

ARTICLE    XCVII. 

Crime  on  the  Increase* 

BT      C.      L.      FEKDSEICK. 

Th£  present  era  is  one  of  unparalelled  corruption,  iniquity  and  crime, 
increasina  with  rapid  striaes  far  more  than  in  accordance  with  the  pop- 
ulation. Murders  more  especially  are  frequent  everywhere — and  bolder 
seems  to  grow  the  revengeful  heart.  Such  is  the  "  fearful  influence" 
of  the  Death  Penaltv — the  hangma  n's  awe.  Why  do  such  things  exist 
if  this  is  the  lawf  Why  do  not  the  supporters  of  this  barbarous  system 
view  in  their  true  light  these  these  things  and  behold  the  increasing  evil 
of  its  influence.  For  a  remedy  we  may  in  vain  appeal,  so  lung  as  this 
law  is  in  force.  It  hardens  men  to  the  committal  or  crime,  and  so  long 
will  these  things  continue  in  their  present  course  until  this  barbarous 
system  has  created  in  the  hearts  or  the  world  the  most  repulsive  feel- 
ings of  disgust  for  its  existence.  When  will  this  age  arrive.'  Methinks 
it  is  not  far  d'stant. 

My  heart  bleeds  when  I  view  the  present  sinful  and  degraded  condi- 
tion of  the  world;  the  corruption  we  find  developed  as  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  many.  It  appeals  for  a  remedy.  Shall  it  be  revenge7  It  asks 
but  a  predominance  of  the  law  of  kindness  and  feels  assured  that  then, 
when  this  is  practiced  in  our  public  iobtttutlona  of  reformation,  that 
crime  will  then  decremee. 


ARTICLC    XCYIII. 

New  York  aMd  If  aMaebnsetts. 

« 

FOVK    MEK   TO   BB   BX£CUTBD! 
BT      TKK      EBITOB. 

New  York:  Jindrus  Hill  for  the  murder  of  Mr:  Jimy  Smith.  Bar- 
ry O^DonneU  Jor  the  mwraer  of  Jintomo  Ratteo.  Both  to  be  executed 
March  15,  between  the  houn  of  8  and  4. 

Moiioehusetti :  Alexander  Dutee  for  the  murder  of  Ellen  Oakee. 
WoMhington  Ooode  for  the  murder  of  Mr,  Harding, 

Four  men  waiting  the  hour  of  execution!    What  a  solemn  thought! 
Here  are  two  of  the  most  intelligent,  thriving  states  in  the  Union  on  the 
ere  of  erecting  arain  within  their  borders  the  callows.    New  York  will, 
doubtless,  carry  her  law  into  effect,  for  she  stifl  hangs  women.     Massa- 
chusetts, more  slow  and  cautious,  with  a  Chief  Magistrate  whose  better 
feelings  conflict  with  his  theology,  will  hesitate  long  before  she  again 
commences  the  work  of  legal  murder.      She  has  had  some  lessons 
which  will  be  seriously  weighed.    Of  the  victims  in  New  York,  we 
know  nothing.    Those  in  our  own  state  we  have  visited,  and  learned 
the  following  particulars. 

WASHIHOTOV    QOODB. 

"  What  is  your  age .'" 

•*  Twenty-nine." 

"What  are  your  religious  views.^" 

''  I  have  none." 

"  Have  you  a  family.^' 

"  No." 

"  Have  you  any  choice  whether  to  be  executed,  or  go  to  the  State 
Prison  for  life?" 

"  1  am  perfectljr  indifferent  about  it." 

*<  Has  any  minister  visited  you  ?" 

**  Yes,  one.    Mr.  Spear  has  visited  me.  He  is  a  minister,  I  suppose." 

*'  I  suppose  you  mean  my  brother.    How  long  have  you  been  here.'" 

*'  Eight  months." 

"  Have  you  any  friends?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  some  in  Pennsylvania.  I  belong  there.  I  do  not  want 
my  name  or  crime  made  known." 

"  But  would  you  not  be  willing  provided  it  was  mentioned  for  your 
good  ?" 

*'  Oh!  yes.    But  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime." 

"  Can  you  read  or  write?" 

"Yes,  some." 

"  Is  your  cell  comfortable?" 

"  No;  I  have  to^keep  in  bed  in  order  to  get  warm." 

Thus  ended  our  interview  with  one  of  the  sentenced.  He  requested 
UB  to  see  his  council;  which j  of  coursej  we  promised  to  do. 
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Our  interview  with  the  other  was  short.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  day,  and 
we  had  to  stand  outside  of  the  cell  to  converse  with  them. 

▲LEXAKDKE  DUTES. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?" 

"  About  nine  months." 

"  Has  any  clergyman  been  to  see  you?'* 

**  No.    Mr.  J.  M.  Spear  has  called  on  me." 

'•  Have  you  any  family?" 

"  I  have  two  children." 

%  What  was  the  cause  of  your  crime?" 

"  Intemperance.    I  never  should  have  done  the  act  had  I  been  sober." 

"  What  is  your  age?" 

"  Forty-seven." 

"What  is  your  religion  ?" 

"  A  Catholic,  formerly." 

"  Can  you  read  or  write?" 

"  No,  neither." 

"  Where  is  your  native  place?" 

"  Canada." 

"  How  large  is  your  cell?" 

"  Ten  feet  wide;  sixteen  feet  long,  and  nine  feet  high." 

We  left,  promiainff  another  visit.  The  Jail  is  a  wretched  place,  but 
will  soon  be  replaced  by  a  better.  The  Sheriff  informed  us  that  there 
were  about  one  hundred  cells;  that  it  was  designed  to  have  each  prison- 
er separate,  but  that  there  had  been  as  many  as  170,  consequently  seve- 
ral were  sometimes  put  together.  He  said  a  better  building  was  need- 
ed. We  observed  that  it  was  certainly  a  poor  place,  that  one  class  of 
men  certainly  should  have  good  accommodations;  the  unconvicted,  for 
till  a  man  was  tried,  he  should  be  made  comfortable,  to  say  the  least 

But  we  took  up  our  pen  to  say  a  word  on  the  four  men  now  awaiting 
the  hour  of  execution.  One  question  alone  is  all  that  we  present.  Is  it 
necessary  to  hang  these  men  ? 

What  do  we  mean  in  this  case  by  necessity?  We  mean  that  either 
property  or  life  will  be  more  safe  after  the  execution  of  these  men  or 
will  it  not?  Now,  no  one  will  contend  that  New  York  with  her  three 
millions  of  inhabitants,  and  Massachusetts  with  her  million  of  souls 
will  find  it  necessary  to  kill  these  men. 

I.  Will  property  he  more  safe?  Let  men  of  property  speak.  To 
obtain  a  clearer  answer,  we  will  go  to  England  where  the  Death  Penal- 
ty has  been  inwoven  with  all  her  laws,  where  both  church  and  state 
have  given  the  penalty  its  most  awful  sanctions.  One  fact  alone  must 
suffice.  One  thousand  bankers  in  England,  petitioned  for  the  abolitioa 
of  the  Death-Penalty  for  forgery,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  law  were 
removed,  then  convictions  might  be  obtained! 

II.  Will  life  be  more  sacred?  Here  we  will  cite  one  case  from  one 
of  the  counties  of  our  own  state.  About  four  years  since,  an  IrishoMB 
was  executed,  in  Worcester  for  the  two-fold  crimes  of  rape  and  mur- 
der. Before  that  time  there  had  been  no  capital  offence  for  about  twenty 
years  in  that  county.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  less  than  eightl 
Ten  days  after  the  execution,  a  murder  was  committed  within  sight  of 
the  very  place  where  the  gallows  had  been  erected !  Scarcely  had  the 
chains  become  cold  that  had  been  taken  off  from  one  criminal  before 
they  were  placed  upon  another! 

There  is  no  end  to  facts  of  this  nature.  The  works  on  penal  laws 
every  where  abound  in  them.  We  close  therefore  with  the  direct  ques- 
tion to  the  friends  of  the  Death-Penalty.  Will  life  or  property  be  more 
Mcore  after  the  execution  of  these  four  men  than  at  present? 


ARTICLE    ZCIX. 
Abolition  of  Capital  PnDishiiieiit. 

KEPOET   or   THE   MASS.    SOCIETY. 

The  fourth  anniversary  of  this  society  reminds  the  Secretary  of  his 
duty  to  predent  to  the  friends  a  brief  account  of  the  prof^ress  of  the 
cause.  During  the  past  year,  many  facts  have  occurred  which  deserve 
a  leasing  notice. 

The  days  of  the  gallows  are  numbered,  at  least  in  New  England. 
The  brutal  scenes  which  have  so  long  degraded  society,  it  is  believed, 
will  never  occur  here  again,  though  while  the  law  remains,  it  is  always 
uncertain  whether  it  may  not,  in  an  evil  hour,  be  again  put  in  force. 

A  few  facts  must  suffice. 

OaiOIK  or  THE   SOCIBTT. 

Six  individuals  met  at  the  house  of  the  Secretary,  April  1,  1844,  two 
of  whom  were  women.  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  Wendell  Phillipps,  and 
the  Secretary  were  appointed  a  Committee. 

rORMATION   or   THE    SOCIETY. 

This  took  place  at  Ritchie  Hall,  January  8,  1845.  At  that  time 
Thomas  Barrett  was  executed  in  Worcester.  £very  effort  was  made 
to  save  his  life.  The  Governor  was  waited  upon  in  Boston,  by  a  Com- 
mittee at  eleven  o'clock  at  night;  the  execution  being  fixed  for  the  fol- 
lowing day,  but  every  effort  was  in  vain! 

PRISOKEES*   rRIE5D. 

The  only  periodical  now  devoted  to  this  great  Reform  still  lives  and 
during  the  four  years  that  it  has  existed,  has  done  a  good  work.  It  has 
now  become  a  monthly,  and  the  change  has  met  with  universal  approba- 
tion. It  now  has  about  1700  suliscribers,  and  in  its  present  form,  will  un- 
iloubtedly  outlive  the  very  penalty  it  has  labored  to  abolish.  It  has  always 
been  op'^ned  to  the  whole  question  of  Criminal  Reform,  and  although 
its  columns  have  been  freely  offered  even  to  its  opposers,  they  have 
seldom  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

FERIODICALS. 

Other  Periodicals  have  occasionally  admitted  an  article;  among  them 
has  been  the  North  American  Review  and  Christian  £xarainer,  besides 
a  large  number  of  weekly  papers,  both  in  this  country  and  in  £urope. 

ACTION   Iff   THE   STATES. 

Massachusetts. — It  is  lielieved   now  that  another  execution   will 
never  take  place  in  Massachusetts.     Public  opinion  has  accomi>li8hed' 
what  Legislation  has  failed  to  effect.    The  penalty  yet  remains  on 
the  Statute  book  for  four  offences: — Treason,  Murder,  Arson  and 
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Rape.  It  is  singular  that  while  there  have  been  61  executions  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, from  1780  to  1847,  and  many  prosecutions  for  Rape,  there 
have  been  no  executions  for  that  crime.  In  the  late  trial  of  Heorj 
Jewell  for  that  offence,  it  was  found  impossible  to  procure  a  convictioo, 
remindini^  us  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Attorney  General  in  1842, 
'*  that  Capital  Punishment  was  no  longer  an  abstract  question,  but 
whether  it  was  practicable."  The  following  paragraph  will  better  ex- 
press the  true  state  of  the  case: — 

'*  In  our  own  Common  wealth,  since  the  yenr  1899  there  have  been  ooly  four 
capital  Crimea  on  oar  book;  bapb  u  one  of  them,  the  others  are  treason,  mnidflr 
and  arson ;  and  since  that  time  several  attempts  have  been  made  in  oar  legiahr- 
tarea  to  redace  that  nnmber  to  one;  Mnrder  only.  In  1846  a  joint  apecial  com- 
mittee of  which  the  Hon.  Francis  O.  WatU,  a  highly  req)ectable  member  of  tfaii 
bar,  was  ohaiiroan,  in  a  roost  able  but  unsnccessful  report,  attempted  the  paanfS 
of  laws  removing  the  death  penalty  from  all  crimes  except  mnrder ;  bat  rape  has 
been  in  Massachusetts,  a  capital  offence  for  two  hundred  years  save  one,  and  still  i^ 

The  severity  of  this  punishment,  notwithstanding  the  enonuity  of  the  crime, 
has  justly  been  said  almost  to  have  insured  its  beina  committed  with  impunity.  la 
1842  the  late  Attorney  General,  the  Hon.  James  T.  Austin,  an  eminent  jurist,  of 
great  talents,  thorough  learning  and  very  large  experience  in  criminal  proaecutions, 
gave  his  weighty  opinion  to  the  Legislature,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  society  it 
is  no  longer  an  abstract  question  whether  Cap'tal  Punishment  is  right,  bat  whether 
it  be  practicable,  and  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  punishment  for  crime 
would  more  certainly  follow  its  commission,  if  the  Legislature  should  further  abro- 
gate the  penalty  of  death.  He  pomtedly  added,  that,  as  the  law  now  stands  in  tUi 
respect,  its  efficiency  is  mostly  m  its  threatnings;  but  the  terror  of  a  trial  is  dimiB- 
ished,  and  the  culprit  finds  bis  impunity  in  the  severity  which  it  denoiuices. 

Mr.  Watt's  report  states,  that,  between  June  1,  1882  and  January  1, 184S,  a 
little  more  than  ten  years,  there  were  in  this  Commonwealth  nine  trials  for  rape, 
and  of  these  not  one  resulted  in  a  conviction;  and  that  of  sixty-one  executions, 
being  the  whole  number  in  this  Commonwealth  and  under  the  laws  thereof,  for  all 
crimes  from  1780,  when  the  State  courts  first  were  organized,  to  1846,  six  onlj 
were  for  rape,  and  two  individuals  convicted  of  the  crime  were  either  pardoned  or 
had  their  punishment  commuted.  The  progressive  disposition  of  reforms  in  the 
criminal  law,  and  the  prevailing  sympathies  of  the  aee  for  those  accused  of  capital 
crimes,  and  indeed  for  all  culprits,  interpose  great  difficnltios  before  the  judicial 
tribunals  in  the  execution  of  many  laws  of  the  land ;  difficulties  which  you  yosr- 
selves  have  seen  exhibited  here  to-day  in  the  examination  of  every  juror  upon  the 
statue  questions;  difficulties  which  had  become  so  apparent  to  legislators  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  make  it  the  express  duty  of  the  court  to  demand  answers  upon  oath 
*  to  those  questions,  whenever  requested." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  during  the  whole  sixty  years  of  the  Cea- 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  no  citizen  has  been  subjected  to  the  for- 
feiture of  his  estate,  or  been  executed  for  any  political  ofience!  Surely 
then  we  may  safely  remove  Treason  from  the  statutes  of  every  state  as 
a  capital  offence. 

In  this  state  the  subject  has  long  been  agitated  both  by  the  Pulpit  and 
the  Press,  though  no  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  cause  before  the  Re- 
ports of  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  jr.,  in  the  years  1836,  1837.  Since  that 
time  the  subject  has  received  the  attention  of  Legislators  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  best  minds  among  us.  It  has  also  formed 
a  portion  of  the  annual  messages  of  several  of  those  who  have  occupied 
the  executive  department.  The  present  Chief  Magistrate  has  twice 
earnestly  reccommended  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  capital  ofieo- 
c«8,  and  also  making  even  a  division  in  the  only  then  remainmg  offence 
punishable  with  death.  An  extract  from  the  Message  of  the  present 
year  will  enable  his  Excellency  to  speak  for  himself: — 

The  subject  of  penal  laws  has  occupied  very  much  of  the  public  attsotion  sf 
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laifl,  IB  mv  own,  and  in  othef  conntriM.  Tht  diieuMiong  npon  it  have  led  to  their 
aa«liontion  in  most  eivlliMd  and  Christian  states.  The  reformation  of  offenders, 
as  one  of  the  ends  of  punishment,  has  entered  more  into  modern,  than  it  did 
into  more  ancient,  codes  of  penal  jnriapmdence.  The  nomber  of  capital  offences 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  and,  in  some  governments,  capital  punishments  have 
been  abrogated.  In  oar  own  Commonwealth,  the  number  of  crimes  now  punish- 
able by  death  is  foor.  On  former  occasions,  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
Ltffielatttra  to  this  subject,  and  reecommended  the  propriety  of  abolishing  the  pun- 
ishment of  death,  exoepi  in  cases  of  wilful  murder.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  rea- 
aoM  foir  such  an  alteration  of  our  penal  laws  are  every  year  gaining  strength.  Ev- 
idently, there  is  a  strong  current  of  public  senUmest  running  in  that  direction. 
That  bias  in  the  public  mind  has  produced»  and  is  producing,  a  good  deal  of  em- 
barrassment in  the  criminal  proceedings  in  our  courts  of  justice,  manifesting  itself 
in  disagreements  of  Jones*  and,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  acquittal  of  persons 
charged  with  capital  onencesi  when  they  would  probably  have  been  convicted*  if 
the  penalty,  following  conviction,  had  been  less  severe.  1  am  satisfied,  that  such  a 
change  in  existing  laws  as  will  make  only  murder  in  the  first  degree  punishable 
with  death,  and  subject  the  other  crimes,  now  made  capital,  to  imprisonment  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  or  for  life,  weuld  meet  with  the  public  approbation,  lead  to  the 
more  certain  punishment  of  crimes,  and  increase  the  safety  of  the  commuoty.** 

Two  prisoners  now  remain  under  sentence  of  death  in  Boston  jail. 
Bat  both  will  probably  be  sent  to  the  State  prison.  Seven  of  the  in- 
mates of  that  mstitution  hsTe  been  sentencea  there  for  life,  who  were 
once  condemned  to  a  public  execution.  This  plan  is  found  to  be  practi- 
cable and  expedient,  and  then  it  haj  the  advantage  that  should  the  con- 
demned be  proved  innocent,  then  not  only  life  is  saved,  but  innocence 
triumphs,  and  the  community  is  relieved  of  that  awful  and  impressive 
burden  which  alw'ays  weighs  so  heavily  when  the  Death-Peualty  falls 
00  the  guitless. 

Michigan.  This  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that  has  abolished  the 
Death  Penalty.  Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  restore  it,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  be  in  vain.  A  distinguished  writer  in  that  State  has 
shown  in  the  Prisoners'  Friend  for  January,  that  the  increase  of  crime 
18  rather  owing  to  the  war-spirit  than  to  the  abolition  of  the  Death  Pen- 
altv. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Dtir oil  Daily  Advertiser ^  a  paper, 
which  has  advocated  the  death  [>enalty,  from  which  it  seems  that  one 
point  is  now  gained,  which  invariably  follows  its  abolitibu;  that  eon- 
9ieiums  can  now  be  obtained.  Another  fact  yee  learn,  that  the  same 
eottrse  is  now  being  taken  there  that  is  adopted  in  Massachusetts,  which 
b,  to  semi  capital  offenders  to  the  State  Prison.  Two  advantages,  at 
l«aac,  are  gained.  1.  The  prisoner  then  is  set  forth  as  an  example. 
9.  Hemav  be  liberated,  if  found  innocent. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that,  at  least,  one  of  the  homicides  com- 
mitted in  Michigan,  was  by  a  phrenzied  wretch,  who  had  hardly  set 
foot  in  the  state  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  his  jealous  ferocity,  and 
who,  probably,  knew  notbinj^  of  its  legal  penalties.  But  then  ono 
eaae  anwers  as  well  as  another.  The  truth  is  the  gallows  is  doomed. 
The  very  ravings  of  its  advocates  prove  the  assertion.  The  very  fact 
of  its  removal  from  the  highway  to  the  jail-yard  is  enough.  But  to  the 
extract: — 

*' State  Pnxsoir. — A  day  at  Jackson  last  week  enabled  us  to  visit  the  State 
Prison.  The  obliging  agent  accompanied  us,  with  several  friends  from  the  city, 
through  all  of  its  departments.  In  the  cells  we  found,  solitarily  immured,  five 
convicted  murderers;  their  only  employment,  sewing;  their  only  companion,  in  a 
narrow,  gloomy  stone  crib,  their  own  thoughts.  Each  one  complained  of  illness. 
As  we  looked  through  the  grilled  doors  of  these  narrow,  solitary  dungeons,  upon 
wasted,  cadaverous  forms,  there  was  a  common  exclamation—*'  Hangmg  were  a 
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mercy!*'  They  are  taken  from  their  cells,  for  a  few  minQtea,  once  m  eight  or  tm 
dayi,  to  be  shaved.  The  rest  of  the  slow  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  yean, 
they  are  alone  with  a  mnrderer'a  thoughts.  *' 

Tennesse.    Here  the  whole  matter  rests  with  the  jury. 

Virginia.  This  State  still  retaias  the  bloodiest  code  now  existing  in 
the  world;  havioff  seventy-one  offences,  capital  when  committed  by  a 
«la«e,  and  one  onence  only  capital  when  perpetrated  by  a  wMU,  and 
that  is  duelling.  Even  there,  however,  we  have  many  frietids  of  oor 
cause.  One  of  the  most  eminent  judges  has  expressed  a  decided  opin- 
ion that  the  law  must  soon  be  abolished. 

WiscoHSiH.  The  law  has  been  nearly  abolished  here,  having  b^n 
neffntiveil  by  a  single  vote. 

Louisiana.  This  State  leaves  the  matter  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
jury.  In  one  case,  a  jury  rendered  a  verdict — ^guilty  of  murder  but  with- 
out Capital  Punishment! 

Iowa.  Here  a  society  has  been  formed  in  the  Capitol  of  the  State. 
The  law  m  near  being  abolished. 

Rhode  Island.  This  State  has  had  a  singular  case  of  a  man,  who 
about  two  years  since,  broke  jail  while  under  sentence  of  death.  He  bu 
never  been  recaptured,  though  a  reward  has  been  offered.  The  legisla- 
ture have  gravely  debated  the  question  whether  he  could  be  executed 
if  be  should  be  found,  now  the  day  appointed  has  passed.  We  leave 
the  question  for  abler  pens  to  decide.  We  presume  that  the  culprit  will 
decide  that  question  hmiself ! 

Vermont.  Some  time  since,  this  State  made  a  law  that  exeentiom 
should  not  take  place  until  after  fifleen  months  after  sentence,  and  even 
then  thev  cannot  take  place  without  a  warrant  from  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate.   This  has  in  effect,  abolished  the  Death  Penalty. 

Maine.  A  similar  law  has  passed  through  the  legislature  of  Maine, 
with  this  simple  difference  of  one  year  after  sentence,  instead  of  fifteen 
months.  The  effect  has  been  to  abolish  executions;  ttvo  criminals  now 
have  been  sentenced  under  that  law;  one  has  been  in  the  State  Prison,  at 
least  six  years;  the  other  about  a  year;  we  refer  in  this  last  instaace  to 
the  well-known  case  of  Dr.  Coolidge. 

New  York.  This  State  has  made  a  i^reat  effort  to  abolish  this  inhu- 
man law,  but  as  yet,  without  accomplishmg  the  object.  She  still  retaias 
Treason,  Murder  and  Arson  as  capital  offences,  and  continues  to  hang 
women.  There  is  a  large  and  respectable  society  in  the  city,  with  Vice 
Chancellor  MoCounn  at  its  head.  Several  important  meetings  have  been 
held  there. 

Pennsylvania.  In  consecjuence  of  the  decided  and  umrielding oppo- 
sition of  the  sect  of  Friends  m  that  State,  the  subject  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Death  Penalty  has  always  been  a  matter  of  discussion,  yet  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  state  stands  now  where  it  did  in  the  days  of  that 
great  man,  William  Penn.  He  incorporated  in  his  code,  nutrder  as  a 
capital  offence.     And  so  stands  the  law  now.    There  is,  however,  a 

?oint  gaine  1  in  that  State,  and  that  is  that  a  woman  cannot  be  hung! 
'ubiic  sentiment  is  too  strong  for  that.  We  visited  a  woman  there  who 
has  been  under  sentence  of  death  for  at  least  three  years,  yet  the  Gover- 
nor does  not  order  her  execution ! 

We  might  give  more  facts  respectios  the  other  States,  but  we  have 
not  the  time.  One  fact  may  be  interestmg  to  show  the  generid  progress 
of  public  opinion. 
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PRIYATB  EXECUTIOKS. 

Fifteen  Statee,  have  passed  laws  respecting  the  execution  of  this  ter- 
rible fienalty,  which  removes  the  gallows  from  the  highwn}'  to  the  jail- 
yanl !  What  a  commentary  on  the  demoralizing  effect  of  this  mode  of 
punishment!  Who  does  not  see  in  this,  the  ultimate  removal  from  civi- 
ilize<l  society  of  this  awfnl  penalty  I 

EUROPE. 

Turning  from  onr  own  country  to  Europe,  we  find  much  to  encourage 
us  in  the  great  work  of  humanity. 

France.  During  one  of  the  revolutions  the  last  year,  a  great  step 
was  made,  which  was  to  abolish  the  Death  Penaltv  for  all  political  of" 
fences.  We  give  the  account  as  we  find  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  flight 
of  the  king,  and  the  exciting  scenes  connected  with  that  great  event,  we 
are  told  that  Lamartine  announced  the  abolition  of  theJDeath  Penalty 
for  all  political  offences,  and  though  bloodshed  and  desolation  have  pass- 
ed over  that  ill-fated  portion  of  our  earth,  yet  the  Penalty  has  not  been 
restored : — 

"  M.  de  I^martiDe  ttanding  on  the  great  staircase  of  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  thus 
annoonced  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  sacredness  of  life: — 

*  Finally,  gentlemen,  the  Provisional  Government  was  anxious  to  be  itself  the 
bearer  to  yon  of  the  last  decree  it  has  resolved  on  and  signed  in  this  memorable 
sitting — that  is  the  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death  in  all  political  matters.  [Unan- 
nimoos  braves.] 

This  is  the  noblest  decree,  gentlemen,  that  has  ever  issned  from  the  months  of  a 
people  the  day  afler  their  victory,  [yes,  yes.]  It  is  the  character  of  the  Freneh 
nation  which  escaped  in  one  spontaneous  cry  from  the  soul  of  its  government, 
[yes,  yes,  bravo.]  We  have  brought  it  with  qs,  and  will  now  read  it  to  yon. 
There  is  not  a  more  becoming  homage  to  a  people  than  the  spectacle  of  its  own 
magnanimity.* 

What  was  the  result  ?  Did  the  people  commence  a  general  slaughter  ?  Hear 
what  Lamartine  himself  says,  with  pride, — '  J^Tot  a  tingle  cry  for  vengeance  or 
for  death  has  dropped  from  the  motUht  of  the  people!* 

To  crown  the  whole,  an  order  was  given  by  telegraph  for  the  immediate  libera- 
tion of  all  political  prisoners,  and  to  give  them  the  means  of  joming  their  families." 

EiroLAKD.  In  England  we  have  many  strong  friends.  Among  them, 
we  may  place  the  names  of  Elizabeth  Pease,  Wm.  and  Mar^  Howitt, 
Wm.  Ewart,  M.  P.,  Charles  Gilpin,  Henry  Vincent,  Frederick  Row- 
ton,  Rev.  Dr.  Mortimer,  Mr.  Sergeant,  Samuel  Gumey,  Rev.  Dr. 
Campbell,  Rev.  Dr.  Candish,  G.  W.  Alexander,  Esq.,  John  T.  Barry, 
Lord  Nugent,  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.  P.,  Rev.  Mr.  Christmas,  Rev.  W. 
J.  Fox,  M.  P.,  Richard  Cohden,  Mr.  Benheley,  M.  P.,  Charles  Dick- 
ens, Esq.,  and  Douglas  Jerrold. 

A  vei^  valuable  series  of  articles  from  the  pen  of  Frederick  Rowton 
have  appeared  in  Hewitt's  Journal,  the  whole  of  which  wore  copied 
into  the  Prisoners'  Friend  last  year.  The  whole  would  make  an  excel- 
lent volume.  It  is  hoped  that  sufficient  interest  may  be  awakened  to 
procure  the  publication  of  this  work  and  many  others. 

In  England,  there  are  many  publications  favorable  to  our  cause. 
Among  them,  we  must  not  omit  that  sarcastic  and  witty  periodical, 
PtTNCH.  By  its  short  and  sententious  sayings,  it  often  inflicts  a  more 
fatal  blow  than  a  labored  essay  or  a  long  array  of  statistics.  The  Ec- 
lectic Review  has  furnished  two  very  valuable  articles,  one  on  the  moral 
argument;  the  other  on  the  itatistical.    We  hope  to  republish  them  in 
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ry  mother  think  of  her  happy  home.  Then  suppose  that  in  an  eril 
hour,  a  beloved  son  was  to  be  carried  to  the  scaffold,  perchance,  even 
innocent  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is  charged.  Would  not  then  ao  ef- 
fort be  made  to  remove  the  scaffold  from  among  the  living?  Let  the 
Christian  mother  contemplate  this  awful  scene.  Let  her  see  what  our 
own  eyes  once  beheld;  an  affectionate  sister  pleading  to  be  executed  in- 
stead of  her  brother,  a  father  and  mother  taking  leave  of  a  son,  the  next 
day  to  ascend  the  scaffold  and  suffer  an  ignominious  death.  Think  then 
of  those 

"  with  broken  heart,  and  clouded  mind 
Whereon  no  haman  mercies  fall." 

We  invite  then  the  co-operation  of  Woman.  Where  dcs|)oiism  pre- 
vails, Woman  is  the  greatest  sufferer.  The  gallows  is  the  instnioient 
of  despots.  It  has  come  down  to  us  from  an  age  of  tyranny.  Untuit- 
ed  as  it  is  to  an  enlighted  period,  it  still  remains  in  our  midst,  aye,  in 
every  state  in  our  Union,  save  one — Michigan.  Let  the  cause  of  ths 
prisoner  be  heard,  if  not  for  him,  in  heaven's  name,  let  society  be  spar- 
ed the  terrible,  heart-rending  scenes  of  another  public  execution.  And 
why  not,  at  least,  attempt  the  reformation  of  the  culprit?  Why  execute 
him?  Seven  criminals  now  are  confined  in  Mass.  State  Prison  who 
were  once  sentenced  to  suffer  on  the  scaffold.  Who  would  advocate 
DOW  their  execution?  Let  woman  then  take  hold  of  this  work.  By  the 
efforts  of  the  sterner  sex,  her  life  is  now  made  sacred  solely  by  the  foree 
of  public  opinion.  Will  not  then  she  feel  to  render  some  aid  to  i 
cause  which  has  accomplished  so  much  for  her?  For  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  last  female,  if  not  the  last  male,  has  been  executed  in  New 
England.  Let  there  then  be  an  effort  to  remove  the  law,  and  to  improve 
the  condition  of  even  the  commuted  culprit.  The  condition  of  even  the 
criminal  is  to  be  deplored 

"  To  whom  the  IfTin;  word 

Of  light  and  love  is  never  given, 
Whoee  ears  have  never  heard 

The  promise  and  the  hope  oi  Heaven.*' 

orricKHS  OF  the  societt. 

PreiiderU — Robert  Rantoul,  jr. 

Vice  Presidenti—EWw  6.  Lorinff,  Suffolk  County;  Aroaaa  Walker, 
Worcester  Co.;  Wm.  A.  White,  Middlesex  Co.;  Andrew  Robesoo, 
Bristol  Co.;  John  G.  Whittier,  Essex  Co.;  Thomas  Macey,  Nantucket 
and  Dukes  Co.;  George  W.  Sterling,  Berkshire  Co.:  George  T.  Davis, 
Franklin  Co.;  Jefferson  Church,  Hampden  Co.;  £.  H.  Whittaker, 
Norfolk  Co.;  Seth  Crowell,  Barnstable  Co. 

Seeretariei — Charles  Spear,  Recording  Secretary;  Walter  Channiog, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Standing  Committee — E.  H.  Chapin,  James  F.  Clarke,  Robert  F. 
Walcutt,  Uriah  Ritchie,  George  F.  Bemis,  Charles  K.  Whipple,  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  J.  A.  Andrew,  Caleb  Stetson,  J.  M.  Spear,  John  W. 
Browne. 


Iowa  Pekitentiart. — The  officer  in  charge  of  the  Iowa  Penitentia- 
ry, in  his  annual  report  to  the  Legislature,  says: — 

"  During  the  past  year  we  have  had  one<*onviction,  two  pardons,  and 
one  escape,  leaving  us  without  a  single  prisoner  or  convict  in  the  State 
Penitentiary  at  this  time.  Tbe  fall  terms  of  the  Court  are  about  to 
close  without  a  conviction." 


1.— T*«  Ooli  MintB  of  California,    New  York:  Dewltl  A  DaTenport. 

This  work  contalna  many  important  susgettions  which  wa  eamostly  command  to  thoaa 
who  may  b«  troabled  with  tho  "  yellow  fever»»  aboat  this  time. 

1— r*e  Art  of  Elocution.    By  Hbivet  N.  Day.    Now  Hairen;  A,  H.  MoJtIy, 

ThU  work  contalna  many  Taluabla  aelectiooa.  It  la  baaed  on  the  phUoaophy  of  Dr.  Rnah. 
We  commend  it  to  the  schooU  of  the  coontry. 

t,^UtteWo  Living  Agt,    S4<. 

Whoerer  would  obtain  the  'very  cream  of  the  foreign  monthliea,  muat  aend  Ibr  this  Inyalua- 
ble  weekly  Journal.  It  coutalna  a  Test  Tariety  of  the  ablest  Etaaya  on  every  nutuect  of  a  mor- 
al, ■cientiflc  or  religious  nature.  The  work  is  only  12  1-2  centa  a  number,  and  is  published  reg- 
ularly, making  an  excellent  Tolome  at  the  end  of  the  year, 

4^~TAe  American  Statemum,    New  York.    #2  a  year.     Editors:  Abu  ah  IzroEAHAM  and 

William  J.  TnitiiBT. 

This  is  a  line  weekly,  and  we  commend  it  to  thoee  who  would  like  to  have  an  elegant  and 
tasteftd  periodical. 

^"Tkd  Rapubliean,    Hartfonl.    W.  H.  Burlbioh,  Editor. 

This  paper  has  changed  iu  name  from  Charter  Oak.  It  is  ably  conducted,  and  la  deToUd  to 
the  Free  Soil  party. 

••— 7^  Cholera,  its  Covaes,  Prevention  and  Cure,  tkotving  the  Supremacy  of  the  Water 

8*re.    By  Jobl  Shew,  M.  D.    New  York:  Fowlers  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  St. 
r.  Shew  la  one  of  the  moat  able  defenders  of  Hydroyathy  in  this  country.    We  are  glad 
that  he  has  shown  the  efficacy  of  that  system  of  cure  to  that  terrible  and  (atal  malady  which 
has  swept  oir  ao  many  thousands  of  our  race. 

7.— The  Weetem  Quarterlp  Review.    Vol.  1.    No.  1.    January.    $Z  r  year.    Cincinnati:  J. 

I.  Hitchcock,  Publisher. 

There  is  a  vigor  and  energy  In  the  Weatern  Literature  that  we  look  in  Tain  for  in  the  eaat. 
There  is  a  fearlessness  in  advocating  the  various  Reforms  tliat  goes  fhr  beyond  most  of  the 
periodicala  of  the  Eaat.  There  la,  too.  an  under  range  of  thought.  There  is  (kr  less  sectary 
anism.  Whoever  would  want  proof  of  this  let  him  examine  thla  Quarterly,  the  Herald  of 
Trath  and  other  similar  worka.  It  is,  therefore,  always  to  us  a  pleasure  to  receive  the  period- 
icals of  our  Western  brethren,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  exchange  with  them,  and  to  reciprcK 
cate  their  favors.  We  have  turned  to  the  various  articles  in  thia  first  number  of  the  Quarter- 
ly, and  we  have  been  pleaaed  with  the  arrangement.  On  the  Ikce  of  W.  D.  Gallagher,  we 
have  looked  with  deep  intereat.  We  aie  glad  to  get  eight  of  one  to  whom  our  literature  la  ao 
noch  indebted.   The  artist  haa  given  a  fine  portrait.    We  truat  to  receive  the  Allure  numbera. 

Z.—WebeterU  Dictionary.    Reduced  to  $6  00.    1453  pages.    Chapin  A  Meriam,  Springfield. 

Crown  quarto. 

In  our  last  number,  we  gave  an  advertisement  of  this  great  work,  which  is  to  become  the 
standard  of  Ameriain  pronunciation.  The  work  haa  also  found  numerous  adniirers  abroad, 
and  has  been  presenieu  to  Her  Mi^eaty,  Queen  Victoria,  a  copy  of  the  note  we  give  below: — 

To  Her  Mi^eaty,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Iraland,  thia  copy  of  Websters*  Quarto 
Dictionary  is  offered  by  the  American  Publishers,  as  a  product  of  Science  and  the  Aru,  from 
the  Republic  which  ia  proud  to  call  England  her  mother  Country. 

May  your  Mi^eatv  long  live  to  r^oice  in  the  loyal  and  grateful  aflVction  of  the  millions  who 
inhabit  your  extended  empire,  and  may  the  messages  and  oflTerings  from  England  to  America, 
and  from  America  to  England  be  the  offerings  of  peace  and  of  mutual  good  will. 

May  these  Countries,  which  are  united  by  a  common  language,  be  also  one  in  the  common 
purpose  to  make  this  ianguage  the  bearer  and  the  symbol  of  the  Civillaation.  the  Science,  the 
Freedom,  and  the  Christianity  which  they  shall  together  difl\ise  throughout  the  earth. 

GCOBOB  AMD  ChABLBB  MbBBIAM. 

Springfield,  Massachuaetta,!!.  8.  A., 
Decnmber,  1848. 

The  work  is  reccommended  by  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Hon.  Lewia  Cass,  Hon.  Thomaa  H. 
Benton,  Millard  Fillmore,  and  by  several  other  leading  men  of  the  country,  ll  Is  in  fact  an 
honor  to  American  literature.  Not  only  do  we  have  tiie  em iie  work  iis  ii  came  from  tlie  pen 
of  the  great  Lexloographer,  but  it  hat  been  thnroufflily  reviseil,  greatly  enlaiired  and  improv- 
ed by  Professur  Goodrich  of  Yale  College.  Wo  shall  call  public  attention  agaiu  to  thia  iuval- 
Hable  work.    For  sale  by  B.  B.  Mussey,  Boalon. 
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9 — Analysts  of  the  Prineipleti  of  Rketorieal  Delivery.  By  Ebekbzbr  Portbe,  D,  D.  Be- 
▼iaed  and  enlarged.  By  Alien  A.  Weld,  A.  M.  Boston:  B.  B.  MiiKsey  A  Co.  1849. 
Porter^a  Anal  vain  {■  among  the  few  book*  that  have  atood  the  te«t  of  critictoio.  Pcrbapa 
DO  work  is  based  on  more  philosophical  and  practical  principles.  The  work  has  been  carefaU 
ly  revised  and  several  new  pieces  have  been  substituted.  The  work  is  judiciously  arraognl 
into  two  parts:  I.  The  proper  directions  for  reading  and  speaking.  II.  The  various  eiena- 
aea.  Among  the  pieces  st^Iected,  we  find  some  of  the  very  be^t  in  the  English  language,  so 
that  the  work  is  well  worth  its  cost  even  to  those  who  are  so  far  advanced  as  not  to  need  the 
directions  of  this  excellent  author.  Mr.  Muase^r  de^ierves  great  prabe  for  bringiof  out  such  t 
valuable  work,  and  we  trust  that  the  edition  will  meet  with  a  readv  Mie. 

10 — TAree  Houra;  or  the  rifril  of  Love:  and  other  poena.  By  Sarah  Josspha  Haix 
Philadelphia:  Carey  &  Flart.  Boston:  James  Munroe  &  Co.  1646. 
Wc  welcome  this  volume  from  the  pen  of  this  highly  gifted  writer.  Rer  writings  have  aov 
become  an  easenfal  part  of  American  literature.  The  work  Js  dedicated  to  the  readers  of  tk* 
Lady's  Book.  Among  the  Poems  we  are  glad  to  And  that  beantinil  one  entitled  **The  Wstdi- 
er."  Borne  of  the  shorter  poems  have  been  published  before,  but  the  volume  is  mo»ll\  new  to 
the  public,  the  first  poem  was  never  before  published.  We  commend  the  Tolome  to  the  pub- 
lic aa  ona  of  the  choice  ireaaorea  of  one  of  our  best  writen. 

ll.—Bonton  Muneum.    Willi.im  O.  Eatoiv,  Editor. 

Among  our  large  list  of  weekly  exchanges,  we  know  of  no  paper  which  we  can  more  heart- 
ily commend  lo  the  public.  It  is  well  filled  with  the  choicest  reading;  is  neat  in  its  typo> 
f  raphical  appearance;  is  edited  with  no  common  ability}  and  is,  ia  our  opinion,  one  of  the  ken 
literary  papera  of  the  day. 

1%-— Harry  Gray,  the  Widouf'a  Son:  A  Story  of  the  Sea.    By  Sarah  J.  Hals.    Boatra:  B. 

B.  Mussey  &  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  find  such  an  CMiinent  poeteas  as  Mra.  ITale  Invoking  her  Muae  to  the  aid  «f 
the  Seamen.  The  Hunter,  the  i^hepherd,  the  Warrior  have  been  sung  till  the  themes  sem 
nearly  exhausted.  The  object  of  the  Poem  has  been  to  poitray  the  developeoient  ol  charac- 
ter which  scenes  on  ihe  "ocean  wave"  may  be  e.xpected  to  produce.  Mra.  Bale  has  done  a 
good  work  in  pleading  for  the  poor  sailor.  We  trust  ahe  may  in  turn  find  that  sjinpathj 
which  ahe  so  readily  excites  for  another. 

it.— The  Mother^*  Journal.    Editors:  Rev.  Ira  M.  Allbn ,  and  Mra.  Elixabktb  SlWAU- 

New  York.     With  an  engraving  of  Bunyan's  Cottage  and  Forge  at  Elston. 
This  monthly  contains  some  good  seleciious.    Among  the  articles,  we  are  glad  to  find  OM 
on  Bunyan,  the  •*  Prince  of  Dreamers." 

14— TAe  Mother^B  Magazine.    Edited  by  Mra.  A.  O.  WHiTTBLasT.    New  York:  Myroa 

Finch. 

Before  ua  are  three  numbers  of  this  monthly,  each  adorned  with  elegant  engraviip.  Wo 
find  the  work  well  printed,  and  well  adapted  to  the  family  circle.    Price  $1,00  a  year. 

IS. — Holden^»  Dollar  Magazine.    New  York. 

On  calling  at  this  ofHce  we  found  the  proprietor  had  cleared  (br  California,  believing  probop 
bly  that  he  could  obtain  grtjii  much  faster  there  than  from  his  periodical.  We  trust  hemf 
not  be  disappointed.  We  think  his  monthly  well  calculated  to  meet  the  public  wants.  Wo 
are  glad  to  put  it  among  our  exchangea,  aa  a  periodical  which  we  shall  alwa>a  read  withfrett 
pleasure. 

li. — American  Annate  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    Conducted  by  the  Instructors  of  the  AncrW 

can  Asyhirn.    $l,OUa'yenr.    Quarterly. 

Nearly  every  cImm*  now  of  i«uflering  humnnlty  have  a  perio<llc«l.  The  Dumb  now  canpterf 
through  the  Press.  This  periodical  is  one  of  great  value,  as  It  gives  us  a  history  of  the  riit 
and  progress  of  one  of  the  moHt  lienev\i|ent  and  wonderful  institutions  of  mo«ieru  times-  Tko 
proprietor  has  proniiiti'd  us  an  exchange,  so  th<tt  our  readers  may  hereafter  have  somecboiei 
facts  in  conn(>c(imi  with  this  class  of  our  unforlunnie  fellow  beings. 

17.— W<Wfa';4'i**»Mf  Tf/ic^er.     February.    Coolldge  &  Wiley.    Boston. 

This  excellf  ut  work  is  intended  to  create  a  stronger  feeling  in  the  community  for  educatioa- 
It  is  well  printed.    Price  $1  00  a  year. 

16— Univf.r»aliat  Quarterly.  Vol.  VI.,  No.  I.  Janaary.  Boston:  A.  Toropkin»,38ConUll 
This  denominational  work  bi  quite  well  ftusiafned.  We  are  glad  that  itassnniea  a  historical 
cast.  Every  sect  would  do  well  to  preserve  its  own  hiiitory.  The  articleo  lake  quite  a  vid* 
range.  The  one  on  Charles  Lamb  deserves  particular  attention.  Mr.  Balch  couiriboteoaflM 
■ketch  of  his  travels  in  Europe.    This  work  should  be  well  sustained. 

19.— TAf  Phonetin  Ma:razine.    Ei.iAa  Lonolet,  Editor.    Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Th9  ol»j«ct  of  this  worit  x*  to  reform  our  language.     Each  article  Is  In  the  PbonograplUi 

nyle.    The  work  is  eminently  calculated  to  eficct  the  object  intended.    Price  #1  00  a  year* 
* 

to  —Water  Cure  Journal.    Fowlers  dc  Wells.    New  York. 
An  excellent  work  on  Hydropathy.    9I  (Nia  year. 
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tl. — Tk*t  Election  Sermon.    By  Johm  PiimcB. 

Mr.  Pierce  is  juHt  the  man  for  this  serrire.  Few  men  possets  more  facts  and  atatistlca.  The 
Sermon  ia  h  vHlnuble  document  (torn  itH  historical  character*  Several  notes  are  made,  and  a 
▼ery  valtiable  Aiipoiidiv  containing  the  Names,  Residence,  Text,  and  the  College  were  gradu- 
Baled  evch  preacher  of  the  Election  Sermons  Irom  1634  to  1^49. 

M' — The  Nineteenth  Century.    A  Quarterly  Miscellany.    Vol.  III..  No.  I.    Jonaaryf  1849. 

PhilHdelphia:  G.  R.  Zitber,  Agent.    With  an  Engraving  of  the  Editor:  also  of  the  FiTd 

Felons. 

There  has  long  been  wanting  in  our  country,  a  Quarterly  of  a  strong,  ylgorous,  straight 
forward,  manly  character*,  one  that  is  not  afraid  to  utter  tha  whole  truth  in  rhe  most  fearleaa 
manner.  Such  an  une  is  new  on  our  table.  Its  editor,  C.  Chauncy  Burr  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  gifted  writers  we  have.  Seizing  on  truth  whenever  he  meets  with  it,  he  utters  it  in  a 
manly,  vigorous  tone.  It  refreshes  one  to  read  In  the  present  number,  his  "  Men  of  Genius." 
He  has  described  Genius  in  her  power  and  beauty. 

Of  the  other  articles  too  much  cannot  be  Hsid.  The  "  Abuses  In  the  American  Navy,"  are 
well  exposed  by  Theopilus  Fisk,  though  we  regret  to  find  a  pro-slavery  sentiment  introduced 
by  way  of  comparison.  We  are  glad  to  find  two  articles  from  our  friend  Stuart.  His  "  Poor 
Han*s  Hymn"  should  be  universally  read. 

But  we  would  not  be  invidious.  The  whole  work  should  be  read.  The  contents  besides 
those  we  have  named,  are  I.  Pilgrimage  to  Manhood,  By  Horace  Greeley.  II.  The  Christian 
Church  and  Social  Reform.  III.  The  Late  War  with  Mexico.  IV.  Shelley,  the  Dtniocrat. 
V.  The  Iron  Door  VI.  Best  Hours  of  Life  and  the  Hour  of  Death.  Vll.  The  Five  Irish 
Felons.  Poetbt— I.  The  Snow  King.  II.  Song  of  Toil.  III.  Hymn  to  Beauty.  IV.  Euthan- 
asia.   V.  The  Song  of  (he  Hand.    VI.  What  the  Shadow  said  to  the  Dreamer. 

We  take  leave  of  this  eminently  valuable  periodical  only  for  the  present.  In  our  next  num- 
ber we  shall  again  recur  to  its  richly  laden  pages,  hoping  to  give  our  readers  another  view  of 
thin  able  work. 

GOLD  PENS— We  know  not  why  It  is,  bat  we  very  seldom  find  a  gold  pen  that  answers  the 
purpose.  We  had  about  despaired  of  finding  one,  and  were  about  going  bnck  to  the  old  steel 
pen,  till  we  thought  we  would  make  one  more  efTort  Calling  on  Bard  it  BrotherM,  we  at  last 
round  the  very  article  we  wanted.  They  have  the  greatest  variety,  and  no  one  can  fail  of  be- 
ing suited.  Then  they  have  some  of  the  most  splendid  gold  pencils,  containing  the  latest  im- 
provements.   They  may  be  found  on  Washington  St. 


To   Correiipondeiitt. 

CHARLES  E.  BERRY.  His  valuable  eommnnication  was  received  too  late.  The  No< 
▼ember  number  was  sant  as  directed. 

Prof.  T.  C.  UPIIAM.  His  kind  letter,  embracing  the  poems  was  received,  but  too  late. 
His  fkvors  are  always  very  acceptable. 

Mrs.  4LICB  NCAL,  Philadelphia  Our  readers  will  always  read  any  thing  from  her  pen 
with  the  deepest  interest.     We  shall  look  up  that  poem. 

J.  A.  KEYBS,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  him  interest  himself  in  our  Jour- 
nal.   Our  friend  Graham  has  always  been  interested  there  for  us. 

G.  W,  WaLBRIDGE,  Springfield,  Mass.  He  will  receive  our  thanks  for  his  nume- 
rous favors.    We  remember  his  kindness  on  our  late  visit. 

FOWLERS  and  WELLS,  N.  Y.  That  arrangement  is  not  yet  completed.  We  are  looking 
up  the  books. 

T.  W.  STR.iTTON,  will  please  accept  our  graiefnl  acknowledgements  for  that  beautiful 
poem,  with  which  our  present  number  is  enriched.  We  hope  he  will  continue  his  favors,  as 
we  know  our  readers  will  be  pleased  with  his  productions. 

Several  articles  are  unavoidably  deferred. 

Hon.  JOHN  G.  PALFRY,  Washington.    Wa  shall  be  happy  to  attend  to  hlS  letter. 

J.  8.  and  others  are  referred  to  our  January  number  for  an  article  on  Michigan. 


TO  OUR  PATRONS.  We  would  remind  our  friends  that  the  volume  does  not  end  until 
the  mt»nth  of  August.  Those  who  discontinue  now,  break  up  our  sets,- and  besides  they  lose 
the  making  up  of  a  perfect  volume,  as  there  will  be  a  handsome  title  page  and  Index  at  the 
close  of  each  volume.  A  word  also  to  those  delinquents  who  stop  Several  owe  small  sums, 
which,  taken  in  the  whole,  amount  to  considerable.  The  work  being  permanently  establish- 
ed, our  subscribers  will  do  us  a  great  favor  to  pay  in  advance.  We  are  endeavoring  to  make 
arrangements  with  several  friends  In  Europe  to  contribute  to  our  columns.  Our  readers  may 
expect  many  improvements  as  we  go  on  with  our  work.  We  most  ask  those  who  are  in 
arrmrs  to  remember  us  as  we  have  to  pay  several  bills  at  this  time.  We  are  very  grateful  to 
those  friends  who  have  continued  their  patronaga. 

A  word  of  explanation. — When  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  tha  Junior  partner  had  all 
the  bills  previous  to  1848  as  a  portion  of  his  part.    Hence  the  iollbwing  notice  from  him: 

NOTICE  TO  DELINQUENTS  —The  subscribers  to  the  Prisoner's  Friend  are  hereby  noti- 
fied that  all  monies  due  from  them  prior  to  January  1,  1848,  must  be  paid  to  A.  Pease,  of  Hal- 
lowell,  Maine,  to  whom  all  the  bllb  to  the  above  named  date  have  been  sold  \ys  the  subscriber, 
to  whom  they  belonged.  JOHN  M.  SPEAR. 

March  1, 1849, 
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SENTENCES. 

•  ■ 

OEOROB  MILLER. 

George  Miller,  the  Broker,  has  been  sent  to  the  State  Prison.  Sen- 
tence ;  three  days  solitary  confinement ;  nine  years  bard  labor.  His 
crime  was  Forgery. 

ALEXANDBR   DUTBB. 

The  sentence  of  Alexander  Dutee  has  been  commuted  from  capital 
punishment  to  that  of  imprisonment  for  life.  A  letter  from  him  will  be 
published  in  onr  next  number. 

DR.  COOLIDOB. 

The  law  of  Maine  is  that  one  year  shall  elapse  between  the  sentence 
of  death  and  the  execution.  The  year  having  expired,  the  Goreraor 
has  ordered  that  his  sentence  shall  be  commuted  to  imprisonment  for 
life. 

DONATIONS.— J^arf/orii^noii.  Philip  Ripley,  ^10  M.  Kitty  B,  Hart,  5 00.  A.M. 
Collini,  5  00.  Judge  William*,  S  00.  Beacli  &  Co.,  5  00.  ias.  M.  Bance,  6  00.  John  Olm* 
iteiid,  2  00.  G.  P.  Grant,  Including  Priaoner*a  Friend,  4  00.  Tlioa.  Smith,  3  00.  Elivba  C«li, 
5  00.    Hanry  C.  Denning,  5  00.    A  Friend,  1  00 ;  do.  1  00;  db.  1  00;  do.  3  00. 

Bridgeport— J .  K.  Young,  1  00.    Madame  Von  Pallaner,  5  00.    P.  T.  Bamnm,  S  00. 

Springfield— V.\\T^  A.  Dwight,  5  00.  Judge  Morris,  2  00.  Eliphalet  Trask,  8  00.  Cieero 
BimondH,  1  00.  Henry  Stearns,  2  00.  Ephraim  Harria,  SO  eta.  George  Dwight,  S  00.  Uciry 
Smith,  40  cti.    J.  Weatherhead,  2  00.    F.  M.  Carew,  2  00. 

fForcr«fer— Judge  Allen,  2  00.  George  fiowen,  2  00-  Judge  Thomaa,  2  00.  J.  N.  Hill, 
S  00.  B.  Butman,  2  00.  Joseph  Sergeant,  2  00.  Judge  Merricli,  5  00.  John  C.  Wymaa,  2  00. 
Henry  W.  Chamberlain,  2  00.  A.  Brown,  1  00.  A  Friend,  1  00;  do.  3  00;  do.  2  00.  S.  H. 
Chapin,  2  00. 


RECEIPTS.— E.  R.  Jonea,  So.  Boston,  $1  00:  E.  U.  Cicott,  Detroit,  2  00;  Rer.  R.  TomhR- 
Bon,  Plymouth,  2  00;  Samuel  Philbrick,  Sliowhegan,  2  00;  G.  Adams,  I  00;  6-  N.  Boberts, 
Rochester,  2  00;  Mrs.  N.  Clapy,  So.Bcituate,  1  50;  L.  H.  Partridge,  WilkinscuTille,  2  00;  H. 
Rogers,  Billerica,  1  00;  S.  P.  Davenport,  Dangers,  2  00;  H.  M.  Ford,  No.  Abington,200',  JocUh 
Morris,  Pughtown,  2  00;  II.  W.  Carter.  Hnbbardston,  5  00;  W.  B.  Berrv.  Westerly,  2M; 
Pierce  &  Brown  Norwich.  3  00;  C.  A.  Bradley,  W.  HaTerbill,  2  00;  W.  M.  Heittv,  Dadte}, 
2  00;  N.  Withington.S.  Bridgewater,  2  00;  A.  M.  Whiting,  Conconl,  200,  J.  W.  Thomas, Sao- 
gus,  2  00;  8.  Dorman,  Georgetown,  2  00;  1.  Stevens,  N.  Andover,  17;  E.  RoTeT,9.  Broolifield, 

2  00;  Martha  Adnms,  Cambridge,  2  00;  R.  W.  Williune,  Meadville,  2  00;  J.  B.  WiUttDioa, 
Uniaville,  I  00;  S.  Tnft,  Uxbrtdge,  6T;  E.  A  W.  Fairbanks,  W.  Medway,  I  17;  E.  A.  Mallen, 
Lexington,  2<00;  L.  8.  Putnam,  Lawrence,  17;  J.  W.  Drew,  Kingston,  17;  J.  Whitticr,  Linroii, 

3  25;  8.  Frances,  Hartford,  2  00;  T.  Wiiliama,  do.,  2  00;  J.  R.  Trncey,  do.  2  00;  J.  Morsaa, 
do.  2  00;  Alfred  Smith,  do.  2  00;  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  New  Haven,  2  10;  P.  B.  Hine,  2  00:  Mer- 
Tin  Merrill,  do.  2  UO;  J.  Leonard,  do.  2  00;  L.  C.  Parker,  do.  2  00;  C  K.  Brown,  do.  2  00;  G. 
Brown,  do.  2  00;  A.  Rockwell,  do.  I  17;  8.  Herling,  Bridgeport,  2  00;  D.  Meeker,  do.  2  00;  J 
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Editor^t  Notice. 

• 

Our  object,  so  far  as  it  can  be  secured  consistently  with  justice  and 
the  good  of  society,  is  to  do  good  to  the  criminaL 

Many  sympathize  with  those  who  suffer  from  misf&rtutu;  while  hot 
few  sympattiize  with  those,  who  suffer  from  crsme.  While  we  con- 
demn his  errors  and  sins,  we  pity  the  criminal,  and  desire  on  Gospel 
principles  to  reform  an4  to  save  him.  It  is  upon  this  field  of  benevo- 
lent labor,  which  is  almost  unoccupied,  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  en- 
ter. And  we  wish  to  say,  particularly,  that  it  is  not  a  field  of  labor, 
which  is  $eetarian.  Our  cause  is  not  the  cause  of  a  party,  bat  the 
cause  of  man.  And  we  invite  to  our  aid  all  persons  of  all  denomioa- 
tions,  who  have  a  heart  to  feel  and  to  labor  for  their  fallen  brethreo. 
The  Saviour  came,  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance. 

And  in  accordance  with  these  views,  we  desire  to  add,  that  we  do  not 
desire  our  Magnziue  to  be  the  vehicle  of  harshly  expressecl  assertions 
even  if  they  are  true,  of  unkind  insinuations  even  against  those  wbo 
differ  from  us  in  opinion,  or  of  any  portion  of  that  spirit  which  claims 
"  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  On  the  contrary,  we  ear- 
nestly desire,  that  the  Prisoners*  Friend  may  be  characterized  by  tbe 
spirit  of  the  Saviour,  who  loved  hit  enemieif  and  who  reouires  us  to 
"  do  good  to  them  that  hate  w,  and  to  pray  for  them  that  aetpitefuUti 
we  iw." 

And  we  desire  to  say  respectfully  and  affectionately  to  all  our  Corra' 
pondents,  that  ttiey  will  please  us  much,  and  as  we  think,  will  benefit 
the  cause  much,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  our  views  in  these  particulars. 


C   w .  0f  fi Aft,  PaiNTisr 
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(Continued  from  page  292.) 
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Tub  time  of  Tacation  bad  now  arrived.  I  invited  Kegnor  to  spend 
the  few  weeks  of  relaxation  that  were  allowed  with  me;  accordingly  we 
set  out  for  Munich  together.  The  Sthnell  wagen  waa  afflicted  with 
women  as  usual.  I  experienced  all  the  petty  annoyances  I  bad  felt  on 
my  journey  to  Gottineen.  I  got  no  sympathy  from  Regnor,  however; 
on  the  contrary,  he  rallied  me  cruelly. 

At  home  the  time  passed  very  pleasantly,  though  unfortunately  a  se« 
rious  accident  befell  my  friend;  he  very  foolishly  fell  in  love  with  my 
■itfter,  notwithstandiui^  I  warned  him  faithfully  of  the  deceitfulneas  of 
the  sex.  I  even  read  him  a  large  manuscript  written  by  my  old  tutor, 
which  set  forth  in  glowing  colors  the  dangers  of  loving,  and  reported 
ten  cases  of  the  most  severe  description.  To  my  infinite  surprise  he  on- 
ly laughed  heartily  at  what  he  termed  my  verdancy, 

"  It  is  nil  in  your  early  training,"  he  said.  *'  When  you  are  older 
you  will  learn  better." 

"  Me  learn  better!  1  pity  your  weakness.  You  are  near-sighted. 
You  cannot  profit  by  the  experience  of  others.  Go  and  converse  with 
Rosinus.    He  is  wise  in  the  world's  ways." 

<<  Quite  the  reverse. '  He's  a  foolidh  old  dotard.     Every  word  he  ut 
ters  lietrays  a  deplorable  ignorance  of  mankind.    Was  not  his  mother  a" 
woman  f  *  ^ 
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*'  Regoor,  have  a  care  what  you  say!  An  insult  offereH  my  tutor  it 
an  insult  to  me.    All  women  are  false." 

<  You  have  now  spoken  the  greatest  falsehood  you  have  ever  atter- 
ed,"  cried  Regnor,  greatly  excited. 

<<  Regnor!  Megnor!  you  will  drive  me  to  extremities.  Your  language 
is  hiffhiy  offensive.    You  must  retract  it." 

"  By  heaven!  I  will  not;  on  the  contrary  you' must  qualify  what  yos 
have  asserted.    You  must  make  an  exception." 

<'  I  will  not  modify  what  1  have  said  one  atom,"  I  replied  angrily. 

«  Allow  that  your  sister  is  an  exception,  and  I  will  forgive  the  iosuk 
you  have  offered  the  sex;  otherwise  1  demand  satisfaction." 

"  I  will  not  except  even  her.  She  is  also  m  woman.  My  principles 
are  fixed.    I  know  no  change.     1  reiterate  what  I  have  said." 

"  Then  you  wronc;  grossly  your  own  blood,  beside  the  fairest  and  bee: 
portion  of  the  human  family.  The  friendship  I  bear  you  prompts  me 
to  make  still  another  concession.  Say  that  Edla  Reinbeck — she  wbo 
hovered  about  you  like  a  kind  angel  when  you  were  sick — is  good  tod 
amiable,  and  by  my  soul,  I  will  drop  this  quarrel." 

I  was  obstinate;  my  blood  was  up.  *<  Edla  answered  'very  well 
for  a  nurse,"  1  replied  contemptuously,  "  but  she  differs  not  from  ber 
sex." 

"Ingrate!"  cried  Regnor,  "where  is  your  gratitude — where  is  your 
manliness?  Will  you  brand  her  with  falsehood,  who  hun(^  over  you 
like  a  gentle  minister  of  mercy  ^  1  would  punish  such  ingratitude,  were 
you  my  own  brother." 

We  were  in  the  library. 

"  Come  on,  and  punish  me  then!"  I  shouted.  "  Here  are  swords. 
We  can  dispense  with  seconds." 

We  fought.  In  the  heat  of  excitement  Regnor  was  incautious,  sod 
without  knowing  what  I  did,  I  wounded  him  in  the  breast,  and  bessnk 
down  bleeding.  My  passion  was  gone.  I  felt  only  remorse,  saw  onlr 
my  friend.  At  that  moment  my  sister  rushed  into  the  room,  attracted 
by  the  sound  of  conflict.  The  reeking  sword  was  still  in  my  band. 
With  a  shriek  of  terror  she  flung  heri^elf  upon  the  body  of  Regnor  and 
fainted.  1  removed  her  gently,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  penitence,  turn- 
ed my  attention  to  my  friend.  He  was  still  conscious,  though  unable  to 
articulate. 

*<  I  have  slain  my  friend,  my  brother!"  I  groaned,  as  I  strained  bim 
to  my  bosom.  He  smiled  faintly  and  forgivingly.  1  recollected  myself. 
What  1  was  doing  could  be  of  no  avail.  1  rang  the  bell  violently.  A 
servant  appeared,  whom  1  despatched  for  a  surgeon  in  all  haste,  while 
I  had  Regnor  removed,  and  awaited  his  arrival  with  the  most  intense 
suspense.  By  my  orders^  Gertrude  was  carried  to  her  chamber  and 
properly  attended. 

The  wound,  was  carefully  examined  and  dressed;  but  the  surgeon  re- 
fused to  give  bis  opinion  of  its  character.  He  wished  to  see  him  again 
liefore  deciding  upon  its  seriousness.  This  I  did  not  like.  It  showed 
that  there  was  much  danger  to  be  apprehended.  It  was  in  fact  a  tacit 
admission  that  the  wound  might  be  fatal.  1  watched  bim  through  tbe 
following  night — refused  to  leave  bim  until  be  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger. 

"What  brought  about  this  unlucky  quarrel?"  asked  Gertrude*  n 
we  sat  one  day  by  R«!gnor. 
I  repeated  the  conversation  that  led  to  the  contest. 

"  Brother,  you  are  a  perverse  man.    This  wild  doctrine  which  you 

have  imbibed  from  the  sickly  brain  of  Rosinus,  will  prove  your  ruin.  It 

leads  you  continually  into  trouble.    You  have  capped  the  climax  of 

your  strange  madness  by  wounding  your  friend  and  gueet.    Geoaeniust 

jousbaiqe  me." 
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I  averted  my  face  and  made  no  reply.  I  felt  justly  rebuked.  Ger- 
trude turned  to  Regnor. 

**  You  are  not  blameless  in  this  affair,  altbou|fb  you  erred  upon  the 
right  side.  *  You  should  give  no  heed  to  his  ridiculous  notions.  Rosi* 
u^  has  spoiled  hirn." 

**  I  was  most  in  fault/*  said  Regnor,  looking  tenderly  at  Gertrude. 
"  Your  reproof  Id  merited.^ 

"  Not  so,  Regnor.  There  is  nothing  censuralile  in  vour  conduct  in 
resard  to  this  unhappy  recontre.  Allow  me  to  bear  toe  odium  of  the 
whole.    I  deserve  it." 

'*  I  require  a  pledge  of  your  sincerity,"  said  Gertrude. 

"  Let  us  hear  vour  wishes,"  replied  Regnor. 

**  Take  your  friend's  hand,"  continued  Gertrude.  Now  swear  to  me 
that  this  wickedness  shall  never  lie  repeated." 

We  did  so.    My  sister  smiled,  and  added—"  It  is  well." 

*'  In  all  our  future  disagreements  you  shall  be  our  umpire,"  said  Reg- 
nor, warmly. 

Gertrude  answered  this  by  a  look  which  I  could  not  well  understand, 
as  I  bad  never  taken  much  pains  to  study  the  female  countenance;  it 
was  not  an  angry  glance,  though,  I  should  judge. 

It  is  true  1  thought  of  £dla  occasionally  as  a  very  good  sort  of  a  girl, 
who  had  shown  me  some  kindness,  but  never  dreamed  of  loving  her.  I 
often  detected  myself  thinking  of  her;  but  that  was  merely  natural,  and 
my  doty.  Thinking  of  her,  and  hvmg  her,  were  in  my  estimation  two 
things  vastly  different. 

As  fer  Regnor  and  Gertrude,  they  got  along  well  with  their  amour. 
Before  the  vacation  had  passed,  they  had  talked  love  nonsense  in  abun* 
dance,  exchanged  rings,  sworn  "  eternal  constancy,"  and  other  things 
equally  absurd.  I  struggled  in  vain  to  convince  him  that  be  was  making 
a  fool  of  himself,  and  preparing  for  himself  a  precious  dish  of  repen* 
tftjice.  It  was  talent  and  time  lost — he  was  completely  infatuated.  It  is 
true  they  appeared  happy  in  each  ether^s  society;  bnt  their  foolish 
heads  were  filled  with  ridiculous  and  exaggerated  notions  about  love  and 
moonshine.  The  strange  hallucination  under  which  they  labored  excit- 
ed my  pity,  and  not  unfrequently  my  mirth. 

The  time  cacne  at  length  for  returning  to  our  studies.  Gertrude  wept 
at  parting,  and  Regnor  would  have  followed  the  example,  had  he  not 
feared  my  satire. 

Soon  after  resuming:  our  studies  at  Gottingen,  the  following  incident 
oecurred: 

Regnor  went  out  for  a  walk,  and  wore  my  hat  and  cloak.  In  about 
two  hours  he  returned,  exhausted  and  bleeding. 

<<  What  has  happened?"  I  asked,  as  out  of  breath  he  threw  himiielf 
into  a  chair. 

'<  Restrain  your  curiosity  a  mooieiit — ^let  me  recover  myself." 

He  sat  for  a  space  in  silence. 

*'  When  I  left  here,  I  directed  my  w^y  towards  your  favorite  haunt 
•^^be  hill-side  that  overlooks  the  town.  I  wrapped  your  cloak  about 
tne,  (for  the  dews  of  eveniag  had  already  began  to  gather  upon  the 
grass-jpears,)  and  sauntered  leisurely  on,  thinking  of— 

■*  Gertrude  of  course,"  I  said  laughingly. 

. "  Well,  thinking  of  Gertrude,  if  you  must  have  it  thus.  I  walked  on, 
ttflconsclous  of  all  around  me.  In  fact  I  sank  into  one  of  those  reveries 
called  day-dreaming,  to  which  I  have  been  subject  since  my  visit  to  Mu- 
nich. Thus  occupied,  the  time  flew  unheeded.  I  nassed  the  summit 
of  the  hiN,  and  pausing,  leaned  against  the  trunk  or  a  spreading  tree. 
My  musings  were  not  destined  to  be  of  much  longer  duration.  1  was 
aroused  thoroughly  by  the  report  of  a  musket,  and  simultaneously  a 
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ball  struck  the  tree  a^iost  which  I  stood,  wouoding  my  ebeek  ah'chtly 
in  its  pnssaffe.  Your  adventure  in  the  same  vicinity  came  quicklj  lo 
mv  mind.  I  knew  that  shot  was  no  accident,  and  was  aimed  with  foul 
intent.  In  this  case  I  considered  flight  the  best  part  of  valor,  and  left 
my  position  in  a  hurry.    I  could  not  contend  with  an  unseen  foe." 

I  neard  this  with  astonishment.  My  cloak  and  hat  had  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.  I  evidently  had  a  mortal  enemy,  who  in  this  mode  in<»t 
cowardly  and  unmanly,  was  seeking  to  destroy  me.  Could  I  doubt  bii 
namer 

J  pointed  to  my  cloak  and  hat,  saying — "  You  have  been  mistaken  for 
me." 

"  Unquestionably." 

"What  can  I  do?" 

"  Hire  a  servant,  and  let  him  attend  all  your  footsteps." 

"  I  have  but  little  for  a  servant  to  do." 

••  No  matter-*-you  are  rich." 

"He  may  prove  false." 

"  Diamiss  oim,  and  find  a  new  one." 

"  My  second  choice  may  prove  no  more  fortunate.  If  the  first  wu 
impudent,  the  next  may  cut  my  throat."  ^ 

"  Then  try  a  third.    Yon  will  be  sucessful  alion." 

"  I  don't  think  it  very  pleasant  for  one  to  have  a  servant  continoallj 
at  his  heels,  Regnor." 

"  Is  it  worse  tban  to  have  your  footsteps  dogged  by  a  invisible  asHi- 
sin?    Be  not  scrupulous." 

I  consideri*d  what  my  friend  had  suggestedy  and  saw  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  follow  his  advice.  But  selecting  a  servant  was  no  easy  ont- 
ter.     It  required  some  tact  and  judgment. 

At  length  a  bargain  was  concluded  with  a  stout,  broad-shouldered 
fellow,  who  recommended  himself  as  the  very  best  of  his  class. 

*'  I  have  my  faults,  sir,"  said  he,  smiling  grimly. 

1  noddeo,  and  had  no  doubt  of  it. 

"  And  one  very  serious  one,  your  lordship." 

<Mf  you  have  but  one,  I  am  content.     What  is  it?" 

"  1  am  too  susceptible,  your  lordship." 

(He  gave  me  a  title  whenever  be  could.)  • 

"  Yes,"  he  continued  with  a  sigh,  *<  I  am  too  susceptible — have  too 
much  sensibility.    'Tis  my  misfortune." 

I  felt  a  great  inclination  to  laugh. 

"  In  what  way  does  this  remarkable  peculiarity  develope  itself?"  I 
asked. 

"  Oh !  sir,  in  a  thousand  ways,  as  you  will  learn.  My  attachment  to 
my  master  becomes  extraordinary — ^takes  posseasion  of  me  quite.  Ii'i 
Diy  misfortune,  as  I  was  saying.     I  have  a  too  susceptible  nature." 

'<  Well,  I  shall  see.    What  is  your  name?" 

"  Flickner,  ifVey  Herr." 

"  A  very  singular  title,  truly.", 

"  Yes,  your  lordship;  but  my  mother  had  a  very  large  family.  I  wu 
the  younjirest  and  most  susceptible  of  seventeen  children.  A^y  honored 
mother  was  poor,  your  hij^bness,  but  honest.  She  did  not  wi«b  to  take 
the  title  pages  from  other  people's  children,  and  she  made  a  name',  eir; 
I  then  being  too  young  to  speak  for  myself— having  reached  only  the 
tender  age  of  three  days — was  obliged  to  submit,  and  take  any  name  I 
eoultl  s:et.  <  But  what  is  in  a  nnmei'  (throwing  himself  into  a  theatri- 
cal attitude)  says  the  immortal  Sbakspeare.    *  A  rose  by — ' " 

"  There,  there!  that  will  do,  Flickner.  You  may  put  my  ■>onii  ia 
.order  now." 
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I  did  not  much  like  the  looks  of  the  fellow.  There  was  something 
sinister  lurking  in  the  corners  of  bis  eyes.  The  '*  susceptibility"  of 
which  he  bad  spoken  so  eloquently,  1  soon  had  a  proof  of,  for  the  very 
next  day  1  found  him  making  love  to  a  buxoni  wench,  every  way  fitted 
to  be  his  yoke  fellow.  I  was  angry,  and  threatened  to  dismiss  him. 
But  he  began  to  talk  of  bis  unfortunate  "  susceptibility,"  and  looked 
BO  penitent,  that  1  forgave  him. 

The  day  following,  ne  forgot  to  return  some  louis-d'ors,  which  were 
left  after  making  purchases.  I  notified  him  of  the  delinquency,  when 
he  gravely  assured  me  that  bis  nature  was  so  impressible  that  he  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  part  with  any  thing  he  loved.  He  said  he  was  in 
fact  an  idiosyncrasy,  and  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  all  the  philan- 
thropic. The  same  important  fact  was  reiterated  on  another  occasion, 
when  I  found  him  strutting  in  my  best  boots.  They  had  made  a  de^p 
impression  upon  bis  susceptible  nature,  and  he  had  become  strangely  at^ 
taehed  to  them.  I  laughed  internally  at  bis  absurdity,  and  ordered  the 
attaehment  to  be  broken  ofiT  immediately,  as  I  wished  to  form  a  similar 
connection  with  them. 

As  be  appeared  to  be  very  good  natured,  I  kept  him,  notwithstanding 
bis  susceptible  organization.  Thobgh  sometimes  very  annoying,  hit 
eccentricities  afforded  often  much  amusement. 


CHAPTKR   v. 

The  Hnrtz  mountains  could  be  seen  from  the  University.  I  had  a 
strong  desire  to  visit  them  and  stand  again  where  I  had  la^t  seen 
my  brother.  ,  Since  bis  disappearance  so  mysterious  and  unaccountable, 
I  bad  regarded  those  mountain  ranges  with  feelings  of  peculiar  awe.  i 
could  never  fully  divest  myself  of  that  feeling.  In  my  mind,  associated 
with  them  were  things  inscrutable  and  fearful.  1  resolved  to  visit  the 
Brocken  once  more,  impelled  bv  a  mingled  feeling  of  curiosity,  and 
others  not  so  easily  explained.  I  took  Flickner  with,  me,  and  reached 
it  on  a  morning  similar  to  that  on  which  I  had  trod  the  same  ground 
with  Hugo. 

Years  bad  passed,  and  still  the  Brocken  had  not  changed.  It  stood 
there  in  its  gloomy  grandeur  and  mystery,  as  it  had  in  my  boyhood. 
With  an  indescribable  sensation  of  sadness,  I  ascended  to  the  spot  where 
I  bad  slept.  I  knew  the  locality  at  once;  1  saw  the  verv  stone  on  which 
Hugo  had  sat,  and  the  knoll  on  which  I  had  rested  my  bead. 

"  We  will  pass  the  night  here,"  1  saiiTto  Flickner. 

*'  Pass  the  night  here,  your  highness f    You  must  be  io^ne." 

«'  Why  insane,  Flickner?" 

"  Because  no  man  in  his  senses  would  pass  the  night  here." 

«•  And  why  not?" 

"  There  are  demons  and  fairies  in  these  mountains.  Such  a  risk  it 
at  much  as  one's  life  is  worth." 

«  Those  beings  you  speak  of  exist  only  in  the  imagination.  Give 
yourself  no  uneasiness." 

*'  Beware^of  what  you  do  and  say.  You  may  have  reason  to  repent 
your  rashness.  On  this  very  spot  strange  things  have  happened.  1  bad 
an  iidventure  Here  a  great  many  years  ago,  which  1  shall  never  forget. 
It  made  a  great  impression  on  my  susceptible  nature." 

«*  No  doubt,"  I  replied.     '«  What  was  the  affair?" 

**  A  long  time  ago,"  said  Flicknrsr,  **  1  came  to  guide  some  stranger« 
up  this  mountain.  I  used  then  to  serve  in  this  capacity  often.  I  accon.  • 
panied  them  to  the  top,  and  they  not  wishing  for  my  farther  lervicet, 
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left  them.  I  had  seldom  or  nerer  travelled  this  place  aloqe,  and  soiae- 
kow.I  did  not  feel  exactly  right  as  I  kept  on.  I  thouffht  of  all  the  terri- 
ble tales  I  had  heard  of  those  dread  lieings  who  dw«ll  here.  Memory 
was  but  too  faithful — too  fruitful  in  legends  and  nursery  impressions. 
It  recalled  all  the  horrors  I  had  ever  listened  to;  and  still  it  was  hresd 
daylight. 

**  In  the  very  vicinity  where  I  was,  the  demons  had  held  their  reveb. 
Here  the  dark  night  and  the  wild  tempest  had  witnessed  their  orgies. 
Here  blood-freezing  deeds  had  been  enacted.  Here  a  man  had  bees 
carried  off  years  ago,  by  a  fierce  wolf  with  a  white  skin  and  fiery  eye- 
balls. Here  a  child  had  been  worried  to  Jeath  by  a  wild  boar  with  t 
head  like  a  dragon,  which  had  suddenly  vanished  as  the^  pursued  him. 
I  recalled  all  these  things,  and  terror  wrung  me  as  1  glided  on.  How 
knew  I  that  some  dread  form  would  uot  rise  ud  before  me  and  freeze 
me  to  ice  with  fear,  or  tear  me  limb  from  limb)  I  breathed  hard,  cast 
furtive  glances  around,  started  at  the  sound  of  my  own  footsteps — the 
beatings  of  my  own  heart.  A.n  abrupt  turn  in  the  path  brought  me  io 
sight  of  this  spot,  when — " 

<<  When  what?  Speak,  man!"  I  cried,  interested  and  excited,  I 
knew  not  why. 

**  When  1  saw  two  men,  or  creatures  resembling  men,  rush  forward, 
and—" 

**  What?"  again  I  shouted  eagerly.  ^ 

*<  And  seize  a  child,  which  they  bore  away  with  the  speed  of  blood- 
hounds." 

^*  A  child f  say  you ?    How  long  ago  was  this?" 

**  Let  me  see;  five  and  three  are  eight,  and — " 

**  Go  on,  man,  go  on!" 

"  Five  and  three  are  eight,  and  two  are  ten — " 

"  Ten  years  since  then." 

'<  And  one  is  eleven,".continued  Flickner,  taking  bis  own  time  for  tbs 
operation. 

**  Then  it  was  eleven  years  ago?" 

« It  was,  JFV^y  Herrt  and  I  shall'never  forget  it.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  lad's  face  as  the  demons  hurried  him  away,  and  it  was  the  picture  of 
terror — ^so  much  was  it  distorted,  and  so  wild  were  the  stardiog  eje- 
balls." 

**  Which  way  went  the  ruflSans,  Flickner?"  I  asked,  satisfied  that  1 
was  learning  something  of  the  fate  of  Hugo. 

*'  Ruffifins!"  repeated  Flickner  in  an  under  tone.  *' Those  were  no 
human  ruffians,  but  those  of  whom  it  will  not  do  to  speak  lightly,  for 
fear  they  may  hear.  Do  nol  speak  evil  of  them,  Frey  Herr,  The 
ground  we  tread  upon  is  theirs." 

"  Why  did  you  not  reveal  this  immediately,  and  while  the  search 
was  being  made  ?"  • 

*'  I  will  tell  yon.  Before  I  bad  reached  home,  a  note  was  thrust  iato 
my  hand  by  a  man  who  passed  me  hurriedly." 

<<  Well,  what  said  the  note?" 

*'  I  will  show  you,"  replied  Flickner,  pulling  a  rusty  wallet  from  bii 
pocket j  which  gave  evidence  of  manjr  years'  service.  "  It  was  so  loaf 
ago,  and  I  have  kept  the  secret  so  faithfully,  that  I  think  there  caa  bo 
no  danger  in  showing  you  the  note."  , 

Flickner  after  some  time  succeeded  in  finding  a  dir^  scrap  of  IM^^t 
which  he  handed  carefully  to  me.  It  was  penned  in  a  bold,  legible 
hand.    Without  much  difiiculty  I  read  as  follows: — 

"  Reveal  what  you  have  seen  this  day  to  any  human  being,  and  it 
shall  cost  you  your  life.  Think  not  this  an  idle  threat.  The  writer  bai 
knowledge  of  all  your  movements,  and  can  call  into  action  a  powtr 
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which  you  cannot  resist.    Years  may  pass,  and  still  you  roust  keep  tbia 
iecret,  as  you  value  ^our  existence.    Kemember  the  Brocken." 
"**  What  Jo  youibink  of  &t?'^  asked  Flickner  in  a  suppressed  voice. 

''  I  think  you  are  a  coward.  You  should  have  revealed  this  before. 
A  paltry  threat  from  a  person  unknown  should  not  have  sealed  your 
lips  upon  a  subject  so  important.*' 

"  But  master,  I  am  bo  susceptible  of  impressions." 

**  Away  with  your  susceptibility,  you  poltroon;  that  child  you  saw 
carried  away  from  this  spot  was  my  only  orother. 

"  What  you  knew  of  the  matter  then,  might  possibly  have  led  to  bia 
rescue.  Now  it  is  ton  late;  although  It  may  oe  thftt  he  lives.  But 
where  lives  he  and  how?  What  has  been  his  fortune.'  Who  have  been 
his  associates?  Dwells  he  with  the  vile  and  profligate!  Is  he  a  de- 
praved wretch  or  is  he  a  man?    Alasf  who  may  answer?" 

"  Are  you  determined  to  pass  the  night  her^  now^  master?"  said 
Flickner. 

*•  I  am,  fellow." 

**  Then  with  all  deference  to  your  worship,  I  shall  leave  you  till  to- 
morrow." 

«<  What  do  you  fear,  idiot?" 

*'  After  what  I  have  told  you,  why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Well,  away  with  you.     Come  to  me  in  the  morning." 

Flickner  left  me  muttering  something  about  his  eternal  susceptibility. 

1  was  alone.  I  reclined  upon  the  mossy  hillock  where  I  oad  lam 
when  Hugo  was  wrested  away.  What  I  had  just  learned  affected  me 
deeply.  I  had  a  strong  conviction  that  he  was  still  in  existence;  but 
how  vague  was  the  prospect  ot  finding  him,  how  distant  the  hope  of 
seeing  him!  In  what  part  of  the  world  should  I  seek  him?  What  Aai^ 
he  been,  and  what  was  he  now7  Perhaps  he  was  slaving  in  the  mines; 
perhaps  he  was  the  companion  of  outlaws  and  banditti.  These  ques- 
tions 1  asked  myself  a  thousand  times,  and  answered  as  oft.  .3ut  the 
ffreat  queries  in  my  mind  were,  "  Who  took  him  away,  and  what  was 
tlieir  object  in  so  doing?"  These  however  I  could  not  so  easily  reply 
to.  It  might  be  from  motives  of  revenge,  and  it  might  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  After  all  my  speculations  upon  the  subject,  it  still  remained 
a  mystery  inscrutable  and  profound. 

I  sat  muding  until  the  night  approached,  and  the  sun  was  sinking  be- 
hind the  distant  ranges.  I  lookea  up  and  was  conscious  that  some  one 
was  near.  It  was  the  same  figure  I  had  seen  once  before,  previous  to/iK 
misfortune.  The  same  feeling  came  upon  me— the  chill — the  thrill  of 
terror,  the  curdling  at  the  heart-^a  sense  of  impending  danger-*-anaiDe- 
leae  dread. 

That  STRAhOK  FACE  wss  Unchanged — ^those  unearthly  eyes  had  lost 
nothini^  of  their  meanins — the  lofty  brow  was  still  calm,  unruffled, 
mysterious.  He  passed  slowly.  The  eyes  that  froze  niy  blood  were 
Withdrawn — ^the  presence  that  brought  fear  was.  gone.  1  attempted  to 
arouse  myself—to  shake  off  the  living  nightmare  that  bound  me — to  be 
a  num,  I  arose — put  my  benumbed  limbs  in  motion — walked  briskly, 
tried  to  hum  a  tune  ;  but  my  voice  was  lost  in  my  throat.  Thwarted 
in  thij  I  would  have  idemnified  myself  by  whistling ;  but  my  lips  were 
dry.  I  felt  angry  with  myself  for  my  credulity  and  cowardice— -found 
my  voice,  ^nd  thus  apostrophised: 

"  Gensenius,  art  thou  a  fool  ?  Has  thy  senses  gone  a  wool-gathering? 
Dost  fear  thy  shadow?  Is  there  aught  strange  in  seeing  a  man  walking 
the  Brocken  r  Is  there  anything  unheard  of  in  seeing  the  same  face 
twice  ?  Has  it  not  happened  a  thousand  times  before,  and  may  i(  not 
again  ?  Away  with  thy  superstitious  fears,  Gensenius;  throw  off  the 
fetters  that  enslave  thee— make  thee  a  child,  and  the  plaything  of  eveiy 
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wind  that  blows.  Where  is  thy  manhood?  Hast  thou  a  heart-nSost 
thou  tremble  at  the  sleam  of  steel — the  click  of  a  pistol— or  the  persoD 
of  au  adversary?    Where  is  ihy  manhood?    Where  thy  pride?" 

All  this  did  not  reassure  me.  I  still  felt  in  danger  and  wished  that 
Flickner  had  not  gone.  My  resolution  to  pass  the  night  there  was  shak- 
en, yet  my  pride  rose  up  to  remonstrate  with  me  against  abandoning  mj 
intentions.  The  feeling  that  had  taken  possession  of  me,  was  stroog, 
but  so  was  my  pride.  I  maintained  my  ground,  determined  not  to  be 
driven  away  by  my  indefinable  sensations. 

Wrapping  my  cloak  about  me,  to  guard  mvself  from  the  night  dewi, 
I  lay  down  with  a  pistol  in  my  hand.  I  found  that  sleep  was  something 
scarcely  to  be  thought  of.  My  thoughts  were  iu  such  a  whirl  that  it  wu 
impossible  to  compose  myself  to  rest.  If  for  a  moment  1  drowsed,  the 
sTRANoc  FACK  canic  again  and  gazed  at  me,  aqd  thickened  my  blood 
like  iqe. 

I  taw  Hugo  borne  away  by  ruffians — heani  his  shrieks  for  help,  bvt 
could  not  give  heed  thereto.  I  saw  him  a  robber,  and  1  saw  him  dying 
in  the  mines.  The  vision  did  notecase.  Hertzberg  stood  frowning  be- 
fore me,  and  there  was  blood  on  his  hand.  I  started  to  my  feet,  and 
felt  a  strong  hand  upon  my  shoulder.  I  struggled  to  free  myself,  but 
could  not.  That  grasp  of  iron  held  me  firm,  rhe  efforts  of  an  infant 
to  free  itself  from  its  nurse's  arms  were  never  more  ineffectual  than 
mine.  Rendered  furious  by  my  want  of  success,  I  redoubled  my  excr^ 
tions.  They  were  still  futile,  and  I  submitted  to  my  fate,  wonderinc 
with  what  power  1  was  dealing.  1  felt  myself  pushed  onward,  ana 
obeying  the  impulse  which  I  could  not  resist,  went  forward.  The  dark 
night  was  around  me,  and  a  dark  power  (it  seemed  to  me)  was  upon 
me. 

With  a  bosom  agitated  by  resentment  and  amazement,  I  was  urged 
on.  I  no  longer  struggled  with  the  unseen  hand.  1  no  longer  question- 
ed the  expediency  of  implicit  obedience,  for  I  felt  my  incompetency. 
The  moon  was  shut  in  by  clouds — the  way  before  me  was  uncertain^I 
knew  not  whither  I  went.  Gradually  my  angry  feelings  gave  place  to 
others;  my  thoughts-came  fast  and  brought  the  terrors  of  a  dread  night- 
mare. I  deemed  myself  the  creature  of  circumstance.  From  my  birth 
I  bad  been  a  thing  of  destiny.  A  will  unseen,  irresistible,  inscruuble, 
had  shaped  my  course.  Like  that  hand  of  iron  that  was  now  upon  me, 
it  bad  dragged  me  on.  At  that  moment,  perhaps  that  was.  good  philos- 
ophy, as  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  it  is  best  to  bear  patiently 
what  we  cannot  remedy.    I  spoke  to  my  captor. 

'<  j^ho  are  you.  and  what  do  you  want?" 

There  was  no  answer.    The  hand  tightened  upon  my  shoulder. 

**  Speak  to  me,  whoever  you  are,  and  tell  me  whither  I  am  going,  and 
what  is  to  be  my  destiny?" 

The  fingers  of  iron  pressed  still  harder  into  the  flesh.  My  arm  quiv- 
ered with  pain. 

"  Are  you  man  or  devil  ?" 

1  beard  a  hollow  laugh. 

*<  Speak !  in  the  fiend's  name." 

The  fingers  seemed  to  settle  through  the  intervening  tissues,  and  fix 
themselves  like  hot  irons  upon  the  bone. 

**  In  God's  name,  inaunt!" 

Another  laugh,  and  another  grip,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  be  silent 

After  what  appeared  to  me  a  long  walk,  my  captor  halted  in  a  small 
path,  where  two  horses  were  tied  to  a  tree.  He  pointed  to  one,  and  1 
mounted.  He  took  the  other.  I  now  had  an  opportunity  to  scan  him. 
He  was  of  gigantic  }>roportton8.  His  gi;eat  strength  was  no  longer  a 
mystery.    He  had  the  broadest  chest  I  bad  ever  seen.    His  limbs  were 
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wonderfully  muscular.  The  faee  aboTe  the  great  square  shoulders,  was 
partially  roncealed  by  hair.  Who  could  he  be?  what  was  bis  object  in 
dragging  roe  away?  where  was  he  going?  was  he  a  paid  ruffian?  what 
was  to  be  my  fate  ?"  were  questions  that  perplexed  me. 

He  took  the  bridle  of  the  beast  upon  which  I  was  mounted,)  and  the 
next  moment  the  iron  hoofs  fell  heavily — ^the  fire  streamed  from  the 
ilinty  rocks — we  were  in  rapid  motion.  Away,  over  bush  and  brake, 
over  hill  and  dell,  up  mountains  and  down  their  steep  sides.  As  rides 
the  **  Wild  Huntsman,"  so  rode  we.  Our  horses  seemed  endowed  with 
supernatural  strength — they  faltered  notat  t(ie  rugged  ascent,  they  wea- 
ried not  in  plunging  down  the  ravine— shrank  not  from  chasm — trem- 
bled not  at  running  stream. 

Before  dawn  we  had  traveled  far.  I  was  completelv  ignorant  of  what 
vicinity  1  was  in,  our  windings  about  the  mountains  had  been  so  intri- 
cate. It  was  near  sunrise  when  my  captor  halted  in  a  deep  valley,  stud- 
ded with  trees.  On  every  side  towered  the  mountains.  It  was  a  spot 
.most  secluded  and  wild.  I  disniounted  and  gazed  around  me  in  a  vain 
endeavor  to  learn  where  I  was.  J  could  recognize  no  object  about  me. 
I  was  evidently  far  from  human  habitation.  Was  I  now  to  learn  my 
fate,  or  was  I  to  be  kept  longer  in  suspense? 

My  captor  signed  for  me  to  follow  him,  and  we  soon  came  in  sight  of 
a  hut.  He  dealt  some  heavy  blows  upon  the  door.  It  was  opened  from 
within,  by  a  man.  1  was  pushed  in.  The  interior  of  the  hut  present- 
ed a  strange  sight.  Several  wild  looking  beings  were  sitting  or  lying 
upon  the  floor. 

In  one  corner  were  various  implements  for  dig|[iog.  The  truth  was 
apparent.  These  men  were  miners,  and  I  was  m  the  vicinity  of  the 
mines.  I  was  tired,  and  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  privilege  of  rest- 
ing myself  upon  the  bare  floor. 
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The  excitement  attendant  upon  the  early  part  of  the  night,  had  in  a 
measure  subsided.  1  now,  with  a  sort  of  recklessness,  abandoned  my- 
self to  my  fate.  I  determined  to  await  ealmly  the  result.  So  great  was 
the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  rapid  traveling  and  excitement,  that  I 
•soon  sank  into  a  sound  sleep  scarcely  ioterruptdd  by  the  fevered  work- 
injf  of  the  mind.  Somehow  with  the  vagaries  of  that  slumber  was 
mingled  a  thought  of  EMla  Reinbeok.  How  strange  was  this.  Why 
ehould  her  idea  come  to  me  under  such  circumstances?  Why  should 
all  her  kindnesses  be  recalled,  and  dwelt  upon?  Why  should  the  image 
of  a  fickle,  weak  woman,  intrude  itself  in  an  hour  of  danger?  What 
was  Edia  Reinbeck  to  me?  What  hail  she  been — what  would  she  be? 
Nothing.  What  cared  I  for  any  of  her  sex?  Nothing.  Why  had  I 
not  thought  of  her  in  moments  of  ease  and  happiness?  But  this  was 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  my  being.  I  could  not  account  for  it.  The  op- 
erations  of  the  mind  are  wild  and  ungovernable.  Who  may  check  its 
wanderings — who  limit  its  range? 

f  awoke  at  length.  It  was  noon.  Those  whom  I  had  seen  in  the 
morning  were  gone.  But  one  person  remained  who  acted  as  a  guard. 
He  sat  near  the  door,  while  bpon  a  block  near  him  lay  a  brace  orhorse 
pistols.  He  was  smoking  witn  much  gusto.  His  personal  appearance 
was  certainly  against  him.  The  looking  glass  could  not  tell  him  a  very 
flattering  tale.  I  watched  him  for  a  time,  and  formed  some  vague  ideas 
of  escape.  If  I  could  surprise  the  fellow,  and  take  possession  of  his 
ai'ms,  1  could  aasily  manage  the  affair;  but  his  eyes  were  upon  me,  and 
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when  he  saw  that  I  was  awake,  he  drew  bii  pistols  nearer,  Co  ratiattei 
probnbly,  that  he  was  observiDff  me>    I  resolved  to  quMtioo  him. 

"  What  ia  the  aour?"  I  asked. 

"  About  noon,"  replied  the  fellow  sulkily. 

<'  Where  am  I?"  1  cbntinued. 

'<  You  are  here,  I  suppose,"  was  the  not  very  friendly  respoiise. 

"  Why  am  I  here?" 

"  Because  you  were  bronj^bt  here." 

**  For  what  was  I  brought  here?" 

••  You  were  wanted." 

'*  Wanted  for  what?" 

"  That  you  shall  know." 

"WheYi?" 

"  Sooner  than  you  wish  to." 

*<  I  do  not  fear  to  know  the  worst.  Cowardice  was  never  reckooed 
among  mf  sins." 

^  8a ve  all  your  courage^  Frey  Herr;  you  will  need  it.  A  betit  of 
iron  would  not  be  any  too  strong." 

*<Ha!  say  you  so.  Go  on,  lam  prepared  to  bear.  I  hare  faoed 
death  in  my  time." 

**  1  dare  say  you  have,  and  will  again.  You  bare  had  a  pleasant 
sleep.    I  hope  you  may  sleep  as  well  to*morrow." 

'*  A  clear  coiii$cience  is  the  best  anodyne  in  the  world.  He  who  has 
it  needs  no  sleeping  draught." 

"  I  never  tried  it,  Frey  Herr,  but  I  dare  say  it  is  very  good.  It  will 
be  a  comfort  to  yau,  no  doubt.  If  it  makes  you  rest  to-morrow  night  it 
will  be  a  great  medicine.    Are  you  hungry?" 

**  I  think  f  could  eat  with  a  tolerable  good  relish,"  I  replied.    . 

"  Open  that  little  cupboard  there,  and  you  will  find  something  estable. 
Improve  the  time  while  your  appetite  is  good."  , 

1  did  as  ilirected.  Within  were  various  articles  of  food;  but  there 
was  something  else  there  that  I  valued  more.  In  one  comer  of  the  cup- 
board was  a  pair  of  duelling  pistols.  They  were  there  probably  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  my  jailor.  My  back  was  towards  the  latter— I 
examined  my  prize.  The  pistols  were  charged  with  ball.  My  heart 
beat  with  hope-^1  conveyed  them  stealthily  to  my  pocket,  resolving  le 
watch  the  auspicious  moment  and  make  iliy  escape. 

At  the  very  instant  when  I  was  preparing  to  rush  upon  the  fellew, 
and  blow  bis  brains  out,  the  door  opened  anoseveral  of  the  wild  betngs 
whom  I  had  seen  in  the  morning,  entered.  One  of  them  relieved  my 
jailor,  who  immediately  proceedeil  to  bring  forth  the  contents  of  the 
cupboard,  and  arrange  it  upon  a  rude  skle^board.  With  great  anxiety  I 
waited  for  them  to  terminate  their  meal,  f  feared  they  would  oefer 
gorge  themselves,  but  continue  the  operation  all  day.  They  conversed 
out  little,  and  spake  in  low  voices.  Their  talk  related  (as  far  as  I  wss 
able  to  judge)  mostly  to  the  mines. 

At  length  the  terrible  ordeal  of  eating  was  got  through  with;  but 
there  was  something  more  to  coine^  Smiling  was  something  not  to  hs 
dispensed  with.  A  German  in  any  condition,'  however  humble,  cannot 
forego  this  luxury.  The  pipe  is  always*  at  hand.  Another  half  hoar 
was  spent  in  this  manner,  which,  appeared  to  me  an  age.  I  heartily 
wished  them  strangled  with  the  smoke  they  were  exhaling. 

At  this  junoture  my  giganiie  captor  entered,  and  glancing  fiereely 
around,  in  a  voice  of  thunder  bade  them  >*  begone."  In  a  space  of 
time  incredibly  short  the  hut  was  vacated  by  all  but  he  and  myself.  He 
looked  at  me  in  a  way  which  said  *'  You  are  here,"  and  took  no  further 
notice  of  me. 

<'  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  I  asked,  walking  boldly  apl» 
him  and  looking  steadily  into  his  face. 
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'<  Wait !"  wtm  the  laeonic  reply  glren  in  a  deep  ImeB  Toice. 
'  ^*  1  am  tired  of  this  mockery  .and  child's  play,"  I  ahouted.    M  Speak, 
or  by  Heavens  I  will — " 

1  wan  interrupte<i  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door.  A  man  entered 
and  closed  the  door  carefully  after  him.  A  mask  concealed  his  facf". 
Slowly  he  removed  his  doak  and  mask.  Heart  of  the  Madonna!  Hertz- 
berg  stood  before  me.  I  will  not  affirm  that  for  an  instant  my  iimba 
were  not  paUied,  and  my  blood  chilled;  but  these  sensations  soon  pass- 
ed. I  cannot  say  that  1  was  altogether  taken  by  surprise,  for  I  had  sup- 
posed that  ho,  very  possibly,  had  had  some  agency  in  my  capture.  Now 
there  was  no  longer  doubt  upon  the  subject.  I  knew  the  worst  had  be- 
fallen me.  The  man  to  whom  I  bad  dealt  a  blow  was  before  me,  and  I 
was  in  his  power.     What  had  I  to  hope  from  him? 

1  braced  up  my  nerves  to  sustain  with  firmnees  what  was  to  ensue'. 
He  looked  at  me  with  a. leer  of  devilish  triumph.  I  met  his  gaze  un- 
moved, and  standing  proudly  erect,  my  spirit  defieilhim. 

His  brutal  features  relaxed  into  a  laugh,  but  it  was  startliog  in  its  ma- 
lignity. 

"  Now  is  fliy  hour,  Gensenius  Reidstadt,"  he  said  in  a  voice  deep 
with  passion. 

"  I  know  it,  Hertzberg.  Improve  it,  but  know  that  I  do  not  fear  you. 
You  oaooot  fling  back  upon  me  the  weight  of  scorn  which  1  feel  for 
you." 

"  Can  I  not  though,  thou  serpent?  We  shall  see.  I  will  work  yo« 
•uoh  a  punishment  that  you  shall  bless  the  hand  that  ends  your  rxtst- 
epce.     The  blow  you  dealt  me  burns  like  a  hot  iron  upon  my  face." 

"  And  will  forever,"  I  added. 

"  It  will  bum  there  till  you  are  cold*-cold  as  the  mound  beneath  my 
feet.  You  have  thwarted  me  many  times,  you  have  escaped  my  ven- 
geance always;  but  now  that  is  past,  the  possibility  of  escape  has  fled. 
There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  remote  hope  to  which  you  can  cling — 
there  is  not  a  single  bright  spot  between  you  and  the  grave." 

''You  speak  msely,  Hertzberg.  There  is  that  in  my  bosom  shall 
■bed  a  noonday  light  upon  the  last  hours  of  life,  and  scatter  the  dark- 
ness of  the  grave.  It  ia  that  which  you  have  never  known — may  nev«r 
know — a  conscience  unsullied  by  crime.  For  a  kingdom  I  would  not 
witness  a  death-ecene  like  that  in  reserve  for  you." 

''Hush,  liar!  Why  talk  of  dying?  I  shall  live  many  years.  I  will 
die  calmly  in  bed,  with  a  smile  upon  my  lips.  But  vou;  you  shell  die 
like  a  felon.    Gensenius  Reidstadt  let  me  read  your  doom." 

'*  Read  on,  I  will  bear  you." 

"  To-morrow  you  go  to  the  Jnenicai  .Menef /" 

"  IVhaiV  I  shrieked. 

"  Geosenius  Reidstadt,  look  at  me— hear  me — mark  me  well — to-mor- 
row ere  this  hour,  vou  shall  languish  in  the  Arsenieal  niines^  or  there  is 
no  God,  or  I  am  a  liar." 

I  was  stunned-  "  Then  you  are  a  liar,"  I  eried,  reoovering  myself. 
*'  For  I  swear  to  you  I  will  never  go  there  alive." 

"Ha!  ha  I  your  cheek  pales  at  last.  I  thought  it  would.  Do  you 
know  the  horrors  of  a  death  bv  the  fumes  of  Arsenic?  know  you  how 
long  the  victim  lingers  upon  the  confines  of  the  grave ?^ know  yon  the 
agonies  of  its  lengthened  panas?" 

"  1  know  all,  monster;  but  i  tell  you  I  will  never  go  there.  Do  you 
hear  me?" 

''  And  I  tell  you  you  shall — that  there  ia  no  power  divine  or  humant 
can  wrest  you  from  my  grasp." 

"  Beware  Hartsbergt  Yon  blaspheme.  God  is  not  defied  with  im- 
puoity." 
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"  What  cares  He  for  you  or  me?  What  matters  it  to  Him  whether  a 
▼illian  )ike  you  perishes  in  a  mine  of  Arsenic  or  in  a  bed  of  eider 
down  ?" 

"  Much,  Hertzberg,  much.  His  hand  restetb  heavily  upon  thosiBwho 
defy  Him.    Again  I  say,  beware." 

**  Look  you,  Gensenius,  I  have  not  told  ^ou  all,- yet.  You  struck  dm 
upon  the  nice*,  and  before  you  go  to  the  mmes,  I  will  be^t  you  with  my 
clenched  hand  until  you  are  a  mass  of  gore." 

"  That  you  shall  never  do,  as  God  sees  us  both." 

"  That  I  will  do,  as  the  bright  sun  is  above  us,  and  before  the  brigbl 
sun  is  ten  minutes  older." 

"  Approach  me  on  your  peril.-  I  will  strike  you  down  and  trampit 
upon  yoti.    I  warn  you  again  do  not  come  nearer.'* 

Hertzberg  motioned  to  the  ffinnt,  who  sat  upon  the  hearthstone.  lan- 
derstuod  his  meaning  well.  He  was  to  hold  me  while  his  employer  beat 
me  with  his  fist. 

The  overgrown  ruffian  advanced. 

"  Yodr  blood  be  u|K>n  your  own  head  if  you  persist  in  this,"  I  cried 
once  more,  retreating  to  the  extreme  part  of  the  apartment,  and  placing 
my  back  to  the  wall. 

The  ruffian  approached.  When  within  two  paces  of  me  I  drew  a 
pistol  from  my  pocket,  and  fired  it  at  his  face.  He  fell  like  a  Coloasas 
of  lead  to  the  floor,  while  the  red  blood  welled  from  the  face,  begrim- 
med  with  powder  and  smoke.  For  a  moment  the  gigantic  limlis  were 
convulsed  and  the  blackened  features  distorted  with  agony.  The  bill 
had  glanced  upward  into  his  brain— the  wretch  was  dead. 

Hertzberg  looked  aghast.  He  saw  his  schemes  crumbling  to  dost— 
his  fabric  o^  villainly  falling  and  involving  him  in  its  ruin. 

«  Now  is  my  time,"  I  said,  borrowing  the  words  of  Hertzberg,  as  I 
levelled  the  remaining  pistol  at  his  heart.  "Your  final  hour  has  come. 
Go  to  the  presence  of  Him  you  have  blasphemously  defilod.  May  be 
have  mercy  upon  your  souj."  4 

**  In  the  short  interval  that  followed  I  saw  the  hands  of  my  persecator 
raise  themselves  in  supplication,  and  the  cheeks  that  were  flushed  with 
triumph  take  on  the  pallor  of  the  grave.  I  fired,  and  the  man  who  bail 
BO  recently  defied  his  Maker,  lay  powerlesa  and  bleeding  upon  the  floor. 
The  shot  took  effect  in  his  chest.  Without  stopping  to  learn  if  it  was 
mortal,  I  passed  out  into  the  open  air,  and  as  I  went,  I  trod  upon  his 
upturned  face,  and  heard  him  knock  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  I  was  perhaps, ,81111  surrounded  by  tba 
creatures  of  Hertzberg.  I  looked  around  for  the  horses  upon  wfaicfawa 
had  journeyed  thither.  Fortune  favored  me;  one  was  fastened  by  tha 
bridle  but  a  few  paces  from  the  hut.  It  had  been  riddeu't dither  probably 
by  Hertzberg.  I  leaped  into  the  saddle — shook  the  reins,  and  galloped 
away.  I  was  now  clear  of  the  valley.  Here  another  difficulty  preseot- 
ed  itself;  I  knew  not  which  way  to  go.  I  believed  I  could  not  be  far 
from  Hanover,  but  had  no  means  of  determing  Aot9  near,  or  which  way 
it  lay. 

Taking  the  direction  which  I  deemed  most  likely  to  favor  my  wisbest 
I  went  forward  as  fast  as  the  roughness  of  the  way  would  permit;  but 
my  progress  was  slow.  The  sun  set,  and  night  came  down  upon  the 
mountams.  I  was  completely  liewildered.  I  seemed  no  nearer  bumaa 
habitations  than  two  hours  before.  The  darkness  fell  heavily.  The 
wind  sighed  mournfully  through  the  dark  vales  and  the  lonely  passes. 
It  spoke  in  boding  voice  to  mj  spirit.  I  felt  like  one  cut  off  from  all 
human  synipnthy.  I  was  an  isolated  being — isolated  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  My  mind  was  like  the  wilderness  I  was  ioorneying  tbroogb 
— wild,  cold,  forbiding — a  thing  to   be  shunned.    1  had  never  known 
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the  sweets  of  friendship  —  the  free  interchange  of  sentiments  and  of 
thoughts.  An  interminable  barrier  had  cut  me  off  from  the  society  of 
woman — a  sea  unnavigahle  had  rolled  between  me  and  her  love.  I  had 
lieeo  too  well  taught — learned  too  much  of  the  world  before  entering 
upon  it.  But  why  should  I  jegret  this?  had  it  not  saved  me  much  mis- 
ery.^ It  is  true  I  might  have  fluttered  for  a  moment  about  some  beauti- 
ful syren,  and  deemed  myself  happy;  but  like  the  silly  miller  which 
seeks  the  camMe's  blaze,  should  soon  have  felt  my  folly,  and  suffered 
the  penalty  therefor. 

"  Oh,  woman,  woman!*'  I  cried,  <*  why  hadst  thou  not  been  what 
heaven  de<«ignefl  thee?  Why  had  not  thy  spirit  like  thy  frame  been 
finer  strung  than  ours?    Who  or  what  has  perverted  thee,  oh  woman?" 

You  may  think  that  was  a  strange  moment  to  reflect  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject; but  all  cir(!umHtances  considered,  it  was  not  an  unfitting  one.  As 
you  perceive,  I  ended  my  reflections  by  wishing  heartily  that  woman 
was  lust  what  sh<«  ought  to  l>e. 

Edfta  Rein  beck  was  not  wholly  forgotten  at  that  hour;  but  her  idea 
was  blended  with  many  of  my  tnoughts.  I  felt  more  grateful  for  her 
kindness  than  ever  before,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  determine  to  call 
at  some  convenient  time  and  express  my  thanks.  ./Thus  occupied  in 
mind  I  plodded  on.  The  way  was  becoming  every  minute  more  intri- 
cate and  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  deep  darkness  I  strained  my 
eyes  in  ever^  direction  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  friendly  gleam  of  a 
light  streaming  from  a  habitation. 

The  effort  was  fruitless.  I  could  discern  nothing  to  cheer  me  oo< 
Giving  the  horse  the  reins,  I  suffered  him  to  take  his  own  way. 

With^his  head  near  the  ground,  he  went  slowly  forward.  All  at  once 
he  made  an  abrupt  turn,  and  I  was  fearful  that  I  was  being  carried  back 
to  the  cabin  of  the  mines. 

The  idea  made  me  shudder,  and  I  struggled  to  dismiss  it.  I  felt  quite 
certain  that  the  instinct  of  the  beast  would  ultimately  guide  him  to  the 
vicinity  of  human  dwellings.  A  horse  has  great  knowledge  of  locali- 
ties, and  is  seldom  bewildered.  He  understands  the  wishes  of  his  mas- 
ter by  intuition.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  to  my  great  joy,  I  saw  in  the 
distance  the  glimmerings  of  a  light.  As  I  advanced,  I  uinnd  it  proceed- 
ed from  a  cottage. 

{To  b9  continued,) 


Get   up   Early, 
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OsT  up  early!    Time  ie  precloae, 

Waste  tl  not  In  bed  ) 
Gel  np  early  !  "while  the  dew-drops 

O'er  thejlelds  are  spread  ^ 
Get  op  early  !  when  th^  red  son 

First  begins  to  rise  ; 
Get  np  esrly !  when  the  darkness, 

Fades  from  earth  and  skies. 


Get  np  early !  It  is  sfaiftil 

To  be  wasting  lime  $ 
Get  up  early  !  while  the  dear  birds 

Sing  their  morning  chime , 
Get  up  early  !  while  the  flowers 

Blush  upon  the  sod  t  * 
Get  up  early  !  while  all  nature 

Blesaes  Nature^sGed. 


Get  up  early  !    And  prepare  ye 

For  the  long  day's  toil ; 
Get  up  early  !  if  ye  labor 

To  improTe  your  soil ) 
Get  up  early  !  if  a  rhymelet 

Be  your  task  to  write  ; 
Get  up  early  !  oh!  ye  iaay, 

And  ImI  as  1  do,  aioHT  • 


Letter  fW>iii  Alexander  Datee. 

The  following  letter  was  written  in  Boston  jail  while  Dutee  was  un- 
der sentence  of  Death.  He  being  unable  to  write,  a  fellow  prisoner 
whose  name  we  suppress,  acted  as  his  amanuensis.  We  have  |i?en 
the  letter  just  as  it  came  to  our  hand;  verbatim  et  literatim,         Ed. 

Boiton  Levereit  Si  Jot/. 
Dear  Children  &  Friends 

I  will  write  you  a  few 
Farwall  lines  to  let  you  know  how  I  have 
£njoyed  my  Self  in  this  place  since  my  Confinement 
Hear  the  first  S  or  4  weeks  my  health  was  very 
Poor,  since  then  my  health  has  been 
Good  my  mind  since  my  trial  has  been 
Prepared  for  the  worst  I  have  been  prepared 
To  meat  Death  for  a  long  time  my  mind  has 
fieen  steady  k,  firm  unto  jthe  last  I  am  expecting 
Every  Dav  will  be  my  last  Dear  Children 
And  friends  Moume  not  for  me  One  that  Is 
Going  from  an  unjust  and  a  sin  full  to  a  just 
And  rightous  Wourld  whar  I  hope  to  rest 
In  pence  and  happerness  and  whar  I  hope  to  meet 
All  of  mv  Chreldren  at  last  I  have  no  ill 
Will  or  feelings  touard  no  man  No  not  even 
My  persicoters  nor  them  that  bare  Me  falsa 
Witsness  I  forgive  them  all  as  I  hope  to  be 
For^ivon  And  leave  Him  that  knous  my  heart 
To  judge  and  punish  them  acorden  to  they 
Deads 

I  will  give  you  a  minut  detal  of  my  Cell 
Which  is  No  9  it  is  16  -  by  11  -  feet  8  feet  higbt 
Kntiley  of  stone  the  funerture  consist  of  S  ion 
Turn  up  bedstead  8  straw  bed  4  blanckets  2  smAll 
Benches  1  small  Table  Wash  bucket  Slc  &c 
I  been  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  by 
Mess  Andrews  &  Whitcomb  tograther  whuitb  thea 
Rest  of  the  oflfercers 

To  my  feinds  that  have  been  Visets  me  in 
In  Prison  Whar  Mr  Bates  &  Sone  Mr.  Kellsey 
Who  all  auplyed  me  with  money  and  other 
Nessaryes  so  that  I  wanted  for  nothing  while  hear 
I  was  not  allowed  eny  others  to  call  except 
My  Family  I  must  return  thanks  to  mr 
Spear  for  suplying  me  with  pa|>er8. 
Now  Dear  FriencU  I  return  you  one  and  all 
My  hearty  thanks  ft/r  the  many  acts  of  kindness 
That  you  have  done  me  and  may  your  reward 
Be  in  Heaven  for  you  kindness  to  the  poor 
Prisoner  in  his  louley  Cell  which  bass  been 
By  your  many  kind  acts  made  Comfortable 
Dear  Chrildren  &  friends  C  A  Duteb 

Farwell  for  Ever  in  this 

World  I  hope  to  meet  you  By 

all  in  Heven  Whare  We 
shall  meet  to  part  no  more  J.  H.  H- 

My  Love  To  All      . 


(OBfOmAJ.) 

I 

ARTICLE    ex. 
Th«  Grim  Tfrant;  the  Peaeefal  MeMenger. 

B  T      AMI  C  A. 

* 

In  that  Bilent  room  whose  Atmosphere  anticipated  the  dampi  cold 
moisture  of  the  tomb,  la^  a  man  pinioned  by  disease  and  clasped  in  the 
embrace  of  a  power  which  was  soon  to  stiffen  his  emaciated  limbs  and 
blanch  his  pallid  face.  As  I  approached  the  couch,  he  extended  hia 
hand  and  ftrith  a  nervous  grasp  and  flashing  eye,  begged  me  to  tell  him 
if  be  must  die.  "  Oh !  can  it  be,"  said  he,  "  that  I  must  be  straighten- 
ed and  laid  by  as  senseless  clay !  Must  I  close  ray  eyes  forever  to  this^ 
golden  sun,  whose  rays  are  broad-cast  in  such  rich  profusion?  Must  I 
leave  my  family,  my  home,  my  country?  Shall  I  see  this  green  earth 
no  more,  ileither  these  mounts  nor  the  plumed  songsters  or  the  grove? 
Oh  I  it  must  not,  cannot  be.  Let  me  live,  if  it  be  only  to  breathe  this 
air.  I  would  not  enter  the  dread,  uncertain  future.  Stay,  oh,  stay  the 
conqueror  in  his  march  ai^  ward  off  the  blow;!  see  bis  tempered  steel; 
'tis  ready  to  smite  me  down.  Dread  monarch,  away;  by  all  that  ismer- 
eiful  leave  me  a  little  longer;  another  season  I  may  be  ready;  but  now 
1  tremble  with  affright;  the  mandate  must  be  revoked.  God  of  heaven, 
hear  me;  save  me  from  this  hour." 

He  wrung  his  hands  in  despair,  and  with  the  maniac's  strength  snt  up 
io  bed. 

"  There,  I  am  better  now;  you  see  I  can  sustain  myself;  I  Bhall  live." 
He  wiped  the  dropping  perspiration  from  his  brow,  and  strove  to  en- 
joy his  fancied  security.  Another  spasm  renewed  his  fears,  and  he  ex- 
claimed *<the  enemy  is  upon  me;  hand  me  my  spear  that  I  may  pierce 
him  e*er  he  overthrow  me.  Back  to  thy  tent  mighty  captain,  or  by  thy 
destruction  Pll  shew  thee  the  force  of  these  mortal  muscles." 

I  took  his  hand  and  strove  to  soothe  his  agonized  spirit;  but  the  phan- 
toms of  his  imagination  out-weighed  my  words.  "  There  he  is,"  said 
he,  «  the  tyrant  is  upon  me;  1  must  go;  farewell  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  good.  I  go,  whither  I  know  not;  I  sink  into  forgetfulness,  into 
nothingness;  lean  resist  do  longer;  1  must  —  die. 

The  arm  fell;  the  head  sank  back;  Death  conquered. 

•  •  •  •••  ••  • 

A  hallowed  calm  had  stolen  upon  those  gathered  friends.  A  gentle 
breeze  fresh  from  nature's  fields  fanned  the  dying  spark  which  glimmer- 
ed in  the  wasted  frame  of  the  sick  mother.  Not  a  sob  was  heard;  for 
all  were  nerved  by  the  holy  trust  of  the  believer.  Beautiful  was  death 
to  her  who  patiently  waited  its  triumph. 

'*  Bring  my  babes,"  said  she,  **  that  I  may  once  more  behold  tbeir  in- 
fant faces." 

"Blessed  children,  the  fond  being  who  has  cradled  you,  is  called  upon 
to  give  up  her  treasures  and  commit  them  to  other  hands.  The  nrsle 
struggle  was  hard,  but  that  is  o'er;  I  now  joyfully  obey  my  Fathor's 
voice.  He  hath  bid  me  meet  him  in  his  own  wise  appointment.  I  re- 
sign you  to  those,  whom  I  know  will  watch  over  and  bless  you.    And 
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you  my  friends  who  have  been  my  joy  on  earth,  I  bill  you  all  adieo. 
The  vistas  of  beaveo  are  opening;  1  feel  already  the  life  and  joy  of  the 
Bpiritual  world.  I  meet  the  power  which  severs  me  from  you  all,  as  1 
would  a  dear  frienil;  as  I  would  welcome  one  who  bears  me  glad  tidiDc*. 
I  leave  earth  and  its  temptations,  but  I  feel  no  stranger  to  the  new  home 
which  awaits  me.  The  Heavenly  One  is  there.  He  wiil  receive  His 
erring,  but  penitent  child;  He  will  point  the  way  to  greater  heights, sod 
nobler  ends  than  earth  affords;  He  will  make  me  an  instrument  of  good. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  watch  over  you  and  commune  with  you.  All 
good  spirits  will  aid  you.  Mourn  not  for  me,  because  early  beckoned 
back  to  the  celestial  kingdom.  God*8  time'is  ever  the  best;  I  feel  it, 
and  seem  rocked  in  the  arms  of  Divinity;  kind  friends  the  light  is  wan- 
ing; lav  me  down;  1  am  fast  spending,  but,  oh!  the  peace  I  enjoy;  death 
id  no  dread  to  one,  who  has  often  meditated  thereon;  how  gently  it  ap- 
proaches; I  can  say  no  more.     Farewell,  farewell." 

Her  words  floated  in  the  air;  respiration  became  shorter,  and  the 
spirit  winsed  its  flight  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan;  sdftly  adthe  lute's 
faintest  vibration — she  was  dead. 

Let  that  death-bed  abide  in  our  memories  and  inspire  us  so  to  live  that 
such  an  end  may  be  ours;  so  that  having  entered  here  upon  holy  de- 
UghtSi  we  may  be  prepared  for  the  rest  of  heaven. 


Hiscellaneous  Sentimemts*     , 

As  the  vine,  which  has  long  twined  its  graceful  foliage  about  the  oak» 
and  been  lifled  by  it  Into  sunshine,  will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is  rifted 
by  the  thunderbolt,  cling  round  it  with  its  tiudril^,  and  bind  up  its  shat- 
tered Doughs,  so  is  it  beautifully  ordained  by  Providence  that  woman, 
who  is  the  mere  dependent  and  ornament  of  man  in  his  happier  hours, 
should  be  his  solaee  when  smitten  with  sudden  calamity,  winding  her- 
self into  the  rugged  recesses  of  his  nature,  tenderly  supporting  the 
drooping  bead,  and  binding  up  the  broken  heart. —  (FasAing-loii  brvmg. 

Make  a  point  ever  so  clear,  it  is  great  odds  that  a  man  whose  habits 
and  the  bent  of  whose  mind  lie  in  a  contrary  way,  shall  be  able  to  com- 
prehend it.     So  weak  a  thing  is  reason  in  competition  with  inclinatioo. 

How  sweet  a  thing  is  love  of  home!  It  is  not  acquired — it  is  a  feel- 
ing that  has  its  origin  elsewhere.  It  is  born  with  us,  brought  from  so- 
other world  to  carry  us  on  with  joy  in  this.  It  attaches  to  the  humbleit 
heart  that  ever  throbbed. 

A  well  known  political  economist  says — "  we  pay  best,  first,  ,those 
who  destroy  us — ^generals;  second,  those  who  cheat  us — politicians  and 
quacks:  third,  those  who  amuse  us — singers.,  musicians  and  actors^  and 
least  of  ail,  those  who  instruct  us — authors  and  schoolmasters." 

There  is  a  beautiful  moral  to  the  following  paragraph  which  suggestt 
Itself  to  every  one  who  rends  it: — 

The  process  of  hanging  a  cable  across  the  gorge  where  the  "  Interna- 
tional Bridge*'  is  to  be  suspended,  was,  as  we  learn  from  the  Lockport 
Courier,  accomplished  in  tne  follewinsr  manner:  A  twine  was  first  sent 
across  the  chasm  attached  to  a  kite.  This  done,  the  process  of  drawiog 
•ver  cords  of  increafled  strength  and  size  was  an  easy  task. 


ABTICLB  CXI. 
€•!•  Isaac  Hayne. 

Apt£r  the' city  of  Charleston  bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Corawaltis,  his  lordship  issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colony,  that  they  should  no  longer  take  part  in  the  contest, 
but  continue  peaceably  at  their  homes,  and  they  should  be  most  aacred- 
ly  protected  in  property  and  person.    This  was  accompanied  with  an 
instrument  of  neutrality,  which  soon  obtained  the  signatures  of  many 
thousands  of  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  among  whom  was  Colonel 
Hayne,  who  now  conceived  that  he  was  entitled  to  peace  and  security 
for  his  family  and  fortune.     But  it  was  not  long  before  Cornwallis  put  a 
new  construction  on  the  instrument  of  neutrality  denominating  it  a  bond 
of  allegiance  ^o  the  Ring,  and  called  upon  all  who  signed  it  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Rebels!!  threatening  to  treat  as  derterters  those  who 
refusecl!    This  fraudulent  proceeding  in  Lord  Cornwallis  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  every  honorable  and  honest  man.    Col.  Hnyne  now  com- 
pelled in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  compact,  to  take  up  arms,  resolv- 
ed that  the  invaders  of  his  native  country  should  be  the  objects  of  his 
veogevice.    He  withdrew  from  the  British,  and  was  invested  with  a 
command  in  the  continental  service;  but  it  was  soon  his  hard  fortune  to 
be  captured  by  the  enemy  and  cacried  to  Charleston.    Lord  Rawdon, 
the  commandant,  immediately  ordered  bim  to  be  loaded  with  irons,  and 
after  a  sort  of  mock  trral,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  I    This  sentence 
seized  all  classes  of  people  with  horror  and  dismay.     A  petition  headed 
by  the  British  Gove  rnor  Bull,  and  signed  by  a  number  of  Royalists,  was 
presented  in  bis  behalf,  but  was  totally  disregarded.     The  ladies  of 
Charleston,  both  whigs  and  tories,  now  united  in  a  petition  to  Lord 
Rawdon,  couched  in  the  most  eloquent  and  moving  language,  praying 
that  the  valuable  life  of  Col.  Hayne,  mignt  be  spared;  but  this  was  al- 
so treated  with  neglect.     It  was  next  proposed  that  Col.  Hay ue's  chil- 
dren (the  mother  bad  recently  expired  with  the  small  pox,)  should  in 
their  mourning  habiliments,  be  presented  to  plead  for  the  life  of  their 
oolv  surviving  parent.    Being  introduced  into  his  presence,  they  fell  on 
thetr  kness,  with  elapsed  hands  and  weeping  eyes,  they  lisped  their 
father's  name  and  plead  most  earnestlv  for  his  life.     [Reader!  what  is 
your  anticipation---do  you  imagine  that  Lord  Rawdim,  pitying  their 
motherless  condition  tenderly  embraced  the  afflicted  children  and  re- 
stored them  to  the  fond  embrace  of  their  father?    No !  the  unfeeling  man 
was  still  inexorable — he  suffered  even  those  little  ones  to^i^ad  in  vain!] 
His  son,  a  youth  of  thirteen,  was  permitted  to  stay  witn  his  father  in 
prison,  who  beholding  his  own  parent  loaded  with  irons  and  condemned 
to  die,  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  sorrow. 

'*  Why,"  said  he,  "  my  son,  will  you  thus  break  your  father's  heart 
with  unavailing  sorrow.^  Have  I  not  oflen  told  you  that  we  came  into 
this  world  but  to  prepare  for  a  better?  For  that  better  life,  my  dear 
boy,  your  father  is  prepared.  Instead  then  of  weeping,  rejoice  with 
me,  my  son,  that  my  troubles  are  so  near  an  end.  To-morrow  I  net  out 
for  iniiTiortality.  xou  will  accompany  me  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  when  I  am  dead,  take,  and  bury  me  by  the  side  of  your  mother." 

The  youth  here  fell  on  his  father's  ne^k,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Ob,  my  father,  1  will  die  w?th  you  1" 
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Col.  Hayne  would  have  returned  the  atrong  embraces  of  hia  aoo;  bat 
alas!  hia  hands  were  confined  with  irons. 

"  Live,"  said  be,  <*  inv  son,  live  to  honor  God  by  a  goo^l  life,  live  to 
rerve  your  country;  and  live  to  take  care  of  your  little  brother  and  sis- 
ters!" The  next  morning,  Col.  Hayne  was  conducted  to  the  place  of 
execution.  His  son  accompanied  him.  Soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  gallows,  the  father  atreiigthened  himBelf»  and  aaid — 

"Now,  my  son,  show  yourself  a  man.  That  tree  is  the  boundary  of 
my, life,  and  all  my  life's  sorrows.  Beyond  that  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.  Don't  lay  too  much  to  heart  our  Kp- 
aration  from  you:  it  will  lie  but  short.  It  was  but  lately  your  motber 
died.  To-day  I  die,  and  you,  my  son,  though -but  young,  must  sbortlj 
follow  iis." 

*<  Yes,  my  father,"  replied  the  broken-hearted  youth,  '*  I  ahall  short); 
follow  you;  for  indeed  I  feel  that  I  cannot  live  Jong." 

On  seeing,  therefore,  his  father  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and 
theu  struggiingin  the  halter,  he  stood  like  one  transfixed  and  motionlen 
with  horror,  ^ill  then  he  had  wept  incessantly,  but  as  soon  as  be  saw 
that  sight,  the  fountain  of  his  tears  was  staunched,  and  be  never  wept 
more.  He  died  tnsim^,  and  in  his  last  moments  oAen  called  on  tbc 
name  of  hia  father  in  terms  that  brought  tears  from  the  hardest  heart 


(OtI»IRAL> 

Chiiatiam  Beaevol^sce. 

• 

Who  hi  my  brotherf    *Ttai  not  merely  ha, 

Who  hung  upon  the  eame  loTed  mother*a  l^eeet, 
Bnt  every  one,  whoever  he  mey  be, 

On  whom  the  Image  of  a  man**  impreet. 
Trao  Chriatlan  aympathy  was  ne*er  dealgaed 

To  be  ihut  up  within  a  narrow  bound, 
Bnt  M weeps  abroad,  and  in  iti  search  to  find 

Objecta  of  mercy,  goea  the  whole  world  round. 
Tts  lllie  the  tun,  rrjoicing  eaat  and  west, 

Or  beautiful  rainbow,  bright  from  aouih  to  north: 
It  has  an  nngei*a  pinion,  niouufing  forth    ' 

0*erroelis  and  hills,  and  aeaa,  to  make  men  blesti 
No  matter  what  their  color,  name,  or  place. 

It  blesaea  ^11  aliiie,  the  uniTersal  race.  A  > 


(OIIOIKAL.) 

Ha  Ifovath  whom  Ha  Chaataaalk. 


This  is  a  en  p  of  sorrow.    Like  the  dedlr 

Struck  by  the  archers  on  the  moantain**  side. 
And  followed  far  by  hunting  hound  and  spear, 

Thus  am  I  close  pnrriued.    Both  deep  and  wide 
The  waters  of  affliction  o*cr  me  sweep. 

But  there*s  a  meaning  In  it.    God  doth  know, 
If  we  would  smile,  that  we  must  also  weep, 

And  Joys  at  lust  from  stricken  bosoms  flow. 
He  wottid  not  hsTe  me  linked  unto  the  world; 

Ue^s  Jealous,  when  he  sees  me  go  astray; 
For  this  the  arrow  from  his  arm  is  hurled; 

Yes,  grief  shall  teach  me.  there*s  a  better  way- 
Oh,  let  me  not  repine,  bnt  kl«s  the  rod,  .  • 

Which  MDlces  my  fanlu  and  calls  me  back  to  Ged  ^  * 


ABTICLE  CXII. 
Crlmlaal  Panislmieiit. 

&FMARKB   or   XE.   VIKK,   Or   IT.    LAWAZMCC, 


On  the  6th  of  February ^  1B49,  in  the  Senate  of  New 
introduced  by  MM,  to  les$en  the  eeverity  of  Vrimim 


York,  on  the  bill 
riminal  Punishment, 


Thb  first  section,  substitutes  imprisonment  for  life,  insteiifl  of  dea^, 
in  all  cases  but  premeditated  murder  and  arson  of  the  first  degree, 
where  death  ensues. 

The  second  section,  allows  the  Courts  to  send  criminals  to  the  State 
Prisons,  for  one  year. 

The  third  section,  enlarges  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  enable  it  to 
adapt  the  punishment  to  the  age  and  comparative  guilt  of  the  offender. 

The  fourth,  changes  the  highest  punishment  of  burglary  and  forgery 
in  the  first  degree,  and  arson  m  the  second  degree,  from  imprisonment 
for  life,  to  imprisonment  for  len  years.  The  greater  part  of  those  who 
are  sentenced  for  life,  are  pardoned. before  the  end  of  ten  years. 

The  fifth  section,  raises  the  standard  of  Petit  Larceny  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  dollars. 

This  was  recommended  several  years  ago,  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  when 
Governor;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  he  was  before  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

It  is  again  recommended  by  our  present  humane  Governor. 

The  exchangeable  value  of  money  has  much  lessened,  since  twenty- 
five  dollars  was  made  the  division  line  between  grand  and  petit  larceny. 

It  is  certain  that  fidy  dollars  will  not  command  more  food  or  labor, 
than  twenty-five  dollars,  a  half  century  ago. 

The  sixth  section,  gives  discretion  to  the  Court  to  punish  the  second 
ofTeoce  of  fietit  larceny,  by  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  County  jail, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison  for  not  more  than  two  years. 

As  the  law  is  now,  the  Court  is  obliged  to  imprison  in  the  State  prison 
for  not  less  than  two  years,  although  the  property  stolen  at  each  time, 
may  not  be  worth  fiAy  cents. 

TJie  following  crimes  are  piuishable  with  death: — 

].    Levying  war  against  the  iState  and  in  the  State. 

3.  A  combination  of  two  or  more  to  usurp  by  force,  the  government 
of  the  State,  and  evinced  by  a  forcible  attem]>i. 

3.  Adhering  to  the  energies  of  the  State  in  time  of  war,  and  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort. 

4.  The  killing  of  a  person,  from  a  premeditated  design  to^efiect  bis 
death,  or  that  of  another  person. 

5.  The  killing  of  a  person  by  an  act  dangerous  in  itself  and  evincing 
a  depraved  mind,  although  without  any  premeditation  to  kill. 

6.  The  killing  of  a  person  by  another,  while  in  the  commission  of  a 


felony,  without  design  to  kill. 
7.     The  fighting  of  a  duel  ii 


in  another  State,  and  wounding  a  person, 
of  which  wound  he  dies  in  this  State. 

8.    The  setting  fire  to,  or  burning  a  house  in  the  night  time.  inNfibich 
there  was  at  the  time  a  human  being. 

H.    f.   VOL.   I.    NO.    Tin. — 0.   I    VOL.   tit.    KO.  XLIII.  SO     ' 
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The  three  first  cases  ai*e  political  offences.  I  doubt  tbe  propriety  of 
piinidhinj^,  with  death,  any  potiticnl  offence.  France,  among  her  fint 
acts,  after  tbe  revolution  of  M8,  proclaimed  ibat  no  political  offence 
should  be  punished  with  death.  If  treason,  or  any  other  offence,  is  not 
attended  with  the  killing  of  a  person,  where  is  there  a  warrant,  iortbe 
Divine  Law,  to  punish  it  with  death.  Again,  there  cannot  be  treason 
in  time  of  war,  against  this  State,  without  its  being  treason  against  tbe 
United  States.  The  latter  offence  is  suiliciently  punished  by  the  laws 
of  Congress;  and  our  State  Courts  have  decided  that  where  ao  act » 
treason  against  the  United  States,  it  cannot  be  punished  as  a  State  crime. 
Besides  the  crime  of  treason  has  never  lieen  committed,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  committed  in  this  country.  Who  but  a  political  madiuan  desires 
to  overturn  the  best  government  on  eurtb,  where  every  citizen  is  a  Sov- 
ereign. One  British  King  expressed  the  wish,  as  the  highest  object  of 
his  ambition,  that  the  poorest  peasant  in  his  kingdom  might  have  a  fowl 
foV  his  Sunilay  dinner — and  another  King,  that  all  his  subjects  might  be 
able  to  read  the  Bible.  In  this  country,  it  is  our  glory  that  the  poorest 
man  may  not  only  be  well  educated  and  accumulate  wealth,  but  may  as- 
pire to  and  receive  the  highest  political  honors.  The  crime  of  treHMO 
in  this  State  is  so  unnatural  and  so  improbable,  that  there  would  be  little 
danger  in  treating  it  as  tbe  Romans  did  the  crime  of  parricide — by  strik- 
ing all  mention  of  it  from  tbe  Statute  book,  recording  it  as  a  crime  im- 
possihle  to  be  committed. 

The  fifth  class  of  crimes,  punishable  by  death,  is  tbe  killing  of  a  per- 
son without  intention  by  an  acteyincing  a  depraved  mind.  Thissection 
is  too  indefinite  to  remain  on  the  statute  book. 

The  sixth  class  is,  where  a  person  is  killed  by  another,  while  in  com- 
mistiion  of  a  felony,  though  without  an  intention  of  kiltine. 

Untler  this  section,  severs,  persons  were  lately  convicted  of  the  roar- 
der  of  Steele,  the  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Delaware  county.  They  did  not 
kill  Steele,  nor  was  it  proved  they'  fired  at  him,  but  by  a  late  statute, 
persons  appeariiig  in  Indian  dress,  and  resisting  civil  process,  were 
deemed  guilty  of^ felony,  and  the  death  of  Steele  occurine  under  tbese 
vircunistances,  these  men  were  found  guilty  of  murder.  The  Supervi- 
s«irs  of  St.  Lawrence  county  unanimously  petitioned  in  their  favur,  and 
such  was  tbe  voice  of  tbe  people  of  the  State  against  this  severe  and 
unjust  though  lawful  sentence,  it  was  commuted. 

The*hext  crime  punishable  with  death,  is,  where  a  duel  has  been 
fought  without  the  jurisdiction  of  this  State,  and  the  wounded  man 
comes  into  this  State  and  dies.  This  is  confounding  all  distinction  of 
locality  in  crimes.  Another  State  is  as  much  an  independent  sovereiso- 
ty  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  ^s  a  foreign  kingdom.  Our  Legislature 
may  as  well  punish  tbe  duelist  of  £ngltlt)d  and  of  France  as  when  the 
duel  has  been  fought  in  New  Jersey 

I  am  willmg  the  crime  of  premeditated  murder,  shall  remain  subject 
to  the  death  penalty.  I  believe  the  divine  law  sanctions,  if  it  does  not 
require  it.  Blackntone  remarks:  **  In  France,  the  punishment  of  rob- 
beries either  with  or  without  murder  is  the  same."  Hence  it  ii^,  tbouith 
they  are  subject  to  fewer  robberies,  yet  they  never  rob  but  also  murder. 

In  Pennsytvan'a,  the  sulMtitution  of  imprisonment,  instead  of  death, 
for  highway  robbery,  was  followed  by  a  diminution  of  murders.  F  very 
much  fear  if  murder  should  not  be  punished  more  severely  thai)  rob- 
bery, the  robber  would  be  tempted  to  murder  with  the  hope  of  remov- 
ing the  evidence  of  bis  crime.  I  am  not  satisfied  the  public  mind  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death  in  the  case  of  preuiedi* 
tated  murder. 

Our  Criminal  Code  is  very  severe — too  severe  to  be  executed  accord- 
ing to  its  letter.    The  remarks  of  Blackstone  upon  the  Criminal  Law 
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of  Bngland,  io  bis  day,  may  f)e  repeated  by  us.  Oar  Criminat  Code  ta 
so  severe,  the  injure<l,.tlirougb  corupasaion,  oflen  forbear  to  prosecute; 
the  jurors,  through  conipassioo,  often  forget  their  oaths,  and  acquit  the 
guilty;  and  the  judges,  through  oompassioo,  respite  one-half  of  the 
convicts  and  recommeiKl  them  to  mercy. 

Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  stHted  in  his  speech,  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  in  1819,  on  the  bill  to  amend  the  Crinttaal  Code,  that  6000 
persons  in  England  were  condemned  in  one  year  to  death,  under  the 
fttatutes  passed  within  the  last  century.  From  1750,  the  time  which 
Blackstone  wrote-,  to  1819,  the  number  of  offences  punishable  with 
death,  had  increased  by  British  Legislation,  from  160  to  980.  From 
1819  to  1848,  the  number  has  decreased  from  S30  to  16.  This  change  is 
in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  the  benevolent  and  untiring  labors  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  George  Fox  was  the  first  who  raised  his  ctiris- 
lian  and  courageous  voice  against  the  sanguinary  Code.  His  followers 
at  the  present  day  in  England,  and  in  this  country,  are  the  friends  o(* 
the  prisoner  and  the  criminal.  Much  of  what  has  been  done,  and  is  still 
doing,  for  the  reforms  of  jails  add  prisons  is  to  be  creilited  to  them. 
The  mo:9t  hopeless  of  all  cases  of  sinning  mortals,  the  abandoned  pros- 
titute, in  her  hour  of  repentance,  knocks  with  confidence  at  the  door  of 
the  Female  Friend. 

There  are  several  benefits  sought  to  be  effected  by  criminal  punish* 
roents. 

First.  The  reform  of  the  offender.  A  long  term  of  imprisonment 
roust  defeat  the  object.  Twenty,  or  even  ten  years  of  conDiiement 
wifhin  a  prison,  on  whose  walls  are  written  dishonur,  tend  to  erase  fVom 
the  heart  of  the  prisoner,  that  pride  of  character  and  desire  for  the  good 
opinion  of  others,  which  belong  to  the  moral  instincts  of  our  nature. 
Besides,  an  exclusion  from  the  world,  for  many  years,  renders  a  man  a 
stranger  among  his  own  kindred.  Again,  the  habit  of  bein^  provided 
for,  directed  and  controlled  fur  a  long  term  of  time,  unfits  for  the  pur- 
suits of  civil  life.  One  year's  imprisonment  of  young  persons  from  15 
to  95  years  of  age,  is  more  salutary  than  a  longer  term« 

Second.  To  prevent  the  commission  of  a  like  crime  by  others,  and. 
also  the  repitition  of  it  by  the  same  offender.  To  effect  this  object,  the 
certainty  of  punishment  is  of  more  value  than  its  severity,  and  the 
only  way  of  relieving  the  executive  from  the  necessity  of  granting  so 
many  pardons,  is  to  shorten  the  term  of  imprisonment.  So  general  is 
the  impression  of  the  undue  severity  of  our  criminal  code,  that,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  casesi  the  friends  of  the  convict  apply  for  a  pardon,  with  the 
hope  of  success.  Besides  our  prisons  are  n^sarly  full,  and  unless  the 
Governor  shall  continue  to  pardon  about  one  hundred  a  year,  we  stiail 
require  a  ne9^  prison  in  every  ten  years. 

Another  object  of  imprisonment  is,  to  protect  society  from  injury, 
when  the  triiiiinal  habits  of  the  offender  are  confirmed.  There  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  small  class  of  persons  who  commit  crimes,  as  perjury  and 
theA,  without  motive,  and  almost  solely  for  the  gratification  of  a  fiendish 
spirit.  Their  number  is  not  large,  and  I  have  often  thought  they  would 
be  better  provided  for  io  a  lunatic  asylum,  than  a  state  prison. 

Another  design  of  punishment  is,  in  the  opinion  of  scholars,  and  ab- 
stract theologians,  to  avenge  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Practical  legisla- 
tors and  benevolent  christians,  concern  themselves  with  objects  more  hu- 
manizing than  vengeance. 

Criminal  Jurisprudence  is  in  its  infancy.  Allow  me  to  present  sever- 
al truths  which  the  observation  of  many  around  me  will  confirm.  It  is 
useless  to  expect  the  world  in  its  present  state  will  be  ever  free  from 
crime.  We  may  continue  to  ameliorate *the  condition  of  society,  but 
shall  neTer  be  able  to  render  it  perfect.     Philanthropists  and  Legisla- 
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tors  must  not  grow  weary  in  well  doin^  becftuse  their  schemes  of  re- 
form do  not  succeed  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes. 

Again,  the  difierence  between  Tirtuous  and  wicked  men,  is  not  so 
great  as  is  often  sudposed.  Most  of  the  criminals  are  rendered  such  by 
orphanage,  or  destitution  in  early  life,  by  the  want  of  education  and 
from  t|i6  influences  of  wicked  associates. 

Again,  very  few  men  are  so  abandoned  as  not  to  sympathize  with 
the  law  of  kindness.  The  voices  of  Howard  and  of  Fry  were  listened  to 
with  gratitude  in  the  lonesome  prison  cell,  and  a  chord  in  the  criminal'* 
bosom  vibrated  with  joy. 

Again,  our  Jails  and  State  Prisons  cannot  be  depended  on  to  reform 
the  morals  of  the  people.  They  are,  at  best,  only  an  alleviation  of  the 
evils,  which,  by  an  immutable  law  of  nature  and  of  morals,  necessarily 
result  from  vice  and  crime.  The  wiser  and  more  successful  mode  of 
lessening  crime  is  by  means  of  education.  The  best  part  of  our  moral 
education  is  in  the  family  circle,  under  the  teachings  of  a  mother.  The 
State  can  do  much  through  her  schools  and  acadamies  and  colleges; 
and  when  the  time  shall  a^ive  that' every  child  among  us  is  taught  to 
read  and  write,  and  is  instructed  in  the  pnnciplee  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, wo  may  hope  to  see  crime  as  rare  as  it  is  now  common.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  wishes  of  my  constituents  has  induced  me  to  attempt  an 
amelioration  of  our  Criminal  Code,  and  if  the  feelings  of  huroaoitr 
which  pervade  the  liosoms  of  tbo  citizens  of  the  northern  counties,  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  general  spread  of  education  and  religion,  are 
characteristic  of  the  State,  (and  I  cannot  doubt  the  same  moral  cauMf 
have  produced  like  results,)  the  Senate  will  respond  to  public  opuioa 
by  passing  this,  or  a  similar  bill. 


(OBieiWAL.) 


The  Prisomer* 


T     AH  «  A. 


Inasmuch  u  ve  have  done  it  wito  one  of  the  l«Mt  of  dieM,  mj  broUirM,  ye  handeae  U 
nnto  m^.'^Maithew   xxr.  4#. 


A  WAUDKRBm,  old  and  gray. 

And  bowed  with  care  ana  wo, 
Puriuea  hie  lonely  way 

With  weary  etepi  and  alow. 
Oh,  thou,  who  bear*it  a  brother*!  pan, 
6 We  comfort  to  the  atranger'i  heart. 

Hongry  and  fliint  he  standi, 

In  agony  and  dread, 
He  lifts  hie  feeble  hande, 

He  vainly  asks  for  breaj. 
Oh,  gWe  him  of  thy  bounty  ftre. 
Giro  as  thy  Qod  hath  given  thee. 


Lone,  homeless,  'mid  the  storm, 
That  wildly  beau  aroand, 

Behold  hlaanflferiiig  form. 
Ita  only  cooch,  the  ground.  # 

Thine  is  a  soft  and  downy  bed. 

OlTe  shelter  to  the  wanderer^i  kesd. 

Within  the  prison  walls 
The  wretched  stranger  see. 

Hear,  hear  hia  piteoas  calb. 
Again  he  speaks  to  thee. 

Outcast,  forsaken  and  alone^ 

Be  with  bbu}  all  beside  ere  gcmf 


Oh,  in  those  tones  so  weak 

Thy  BaTiour's  Toice  I  hear. 
In  accents  soft  and  meek 

He  bids  thee  not  to  fimr. 
For  all  theae  deeds  he  bleaseth  thee 
And  saith  **  thou  didst  tbem  unto  me.** 


ARTICLE  CXIII. 
Debate  om  Capital  Pnuishmeiity 

HBLD   AT   TRB   LATIN   SCHOOL,    BOITOIT,   MARCH   8,  1849. 

ROBERT  S.  RANTOUL.  Mr.  Chairman:  I  nae  to  submit  to  the  comidera  . 
tioo  of  this  meeting  a  vitally  important  queation: — 

I»  Capital  PuntMhnunt  juMtifiahlef 

Coneedinf  that  in  a  rdder  condition  of  oor  race,  this  punishment  was  ordntned 
by  the  Almighty,  I  entertain  a  deep  conTiction,  that  in  the  present  state  of  refine- 
ment, every  infliction  of  the  Death  Penalty  is  a  foal  and  frightfol  crime — not  now 
to  be  jastified,as  I  shall  attempt  to  prove,  in  any  sopposabie  case!  As  mankind 
advances  towards  a  loftier  standard  of  morality,  Mercy  tempers  Jnstice  more  and 
nM>re  thnraghoat  their  penal  legislation,  and  oar  own  Country  has  now  reached 
that  prood  pre-eminence,  in  which  we  may  well  realise  the  prophecy  uttered  by 
Beccaria  a  century  since,  that  the  Puni$hment  of  Death  mutt  ditappear  from  the 
world  when  knowledge  and  not  ignorance  thould  be  the  portion  of  the  greater 
nuwUftr*^  To  this  result  the  noblest  sentiments  of  the  heart  concur  with  the  high- 
eat  teachings  of  wisdom. 

Equality — Fraternity  is  the  fundamental  principle,  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  and  this  principle  holds  the  life  of  the  weakest  brother  sacred  in 
he  estimation  of  his  brethren.  Death  was  a  fit  penalty  when  the  whole  race  were 
but  Barbarians;  when  human  sacrifices  smoked  on  the  altars  of  unpropitious 
deities;  when  physical  strength  wielded  the  sceptre;  when  Feudal  Lords  lavished 
the  lives  of  wretched  serfs  \^  thousands  for  their  own  pleasure  and  glory,  regard- 
leaa  of  the  welfare  of  their  peoj^le;  it  was  a  fit  penaltv,  I  say,  in  ages  when  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  was  thus  shamefalty  diaregarded;  but  that  it  was  not  a  fit 
penalty  for  the  h'gher  refinement  of  the  Roman  Republic,  hear  the  testimony  of 
the  immortal  Cicero,  who,  when  haughty  Rome,  swaying  over  the  whole  known 
world  the  ironsoeptre  of  Mars,  had  laid  aside  for  near  three  centuries  her  cruel  axe, 
exclaimed:-— 

*'Carnifex  vero,  et  nomen  Ipsnm  emcia,  absit,  non  modoa  corpore  civium 
RoiDanoram,  sed  etiam  a  oogitatione,  oculis,  auriboa!'* 

How  much  leaa  then  shall  we,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  him  who  came  not  to 
destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them ;  possessing  in  the  history  of  other  nations  an 
amount  of  experience  befbre  which  the  learnmg  of  a  Cicero  would  have  knelt  in 
reverence;  profesoing  a  religion  which  gathers  the  conquering  Roman  and  the  sub- 
ject millions  into  one  great  Family — the  children  of  a  common  Father,  tolerate  a 
relic  of  Feudal  Barbarity,  bequeathed  to  us  from  that  state  of  society  which  pro- 
duced the  rack,  the  wheel  and  the  quartering  knife,  and  which  should  have  been 
consigned  long  since  with  those  kindred  engines  of  torture  to  merited  oblivion. '  ^ 

The  right  to  inflict  Death  Penalties  may  be  derived  fVom  one  of  three  sources, 
and  from  no  other.  Either  it  may  be  a  Divine  right  conferred  on  Government,  or 
one  created  by  the  aocial  compact  or  one  resulting  from  the  right  of  self  defence. 

Government  haa  no  Divine  righta!  Shall  1  need  demonstrate  this  axiom  of  our 
system,  standing  on  this  floor,  and  breathin  x  the  fresh  air  of  this  birth-place  of 
American  liberty?  It  was  from  this  detested  dogma  of  Divine  Right,  that  our  Pil- 
grim fatheri,  severing  the  sweet  tiet  of  home  and  kindred,  dared  all  the  terrors  of 
a  wintry  ocean,  and  sought  among  cruel  savages,  in  a  howling  wilderness,  the  re- 
fuge of  this  mhospitable  shore.  It  was  for  this  that  the  Second  James  was  driven 
from  the  throne  of  his  inheritanoe — the  palaces  ef  his  ancestry,  to  finish  the  rem- 
nant of  his  days  a  wandering  outcast  and  die  an  exile.  It  was  for  this  that  the 
Royal  Martyr  Vouis  bowed  his  annointed  head  beneath  the  axe,  and  France  pro- 
claimed through  the  thirty  million  voices  of  her  revdintittn  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.     Finally  it  was  against  this  very  heresy,  that  here  the  Spirit  of  '76  awo^e 
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and  the  eannon  of  America  tbandered  through  their  hrazen  tbroais,a  protest  waled 
with  the  blood  of  slaaghtered  froeinen — ai^l  powkr  is  ik  tuk  pxoplk,  avd 

GorSRKMBNT  DKRITS8  ITS  STRKNOTU  PROM   TUBM  ALONE.     8o  SaiBBel 

Adams  wrote  it  dowo  in  the  conatrtoiioa  of  year  State. 

Cao  the  Social  Compact  give  a  right  to  kilt?  laanicide  a  Chriatiaii  vurtn**?  If  it 
be  not  how  can  any  man  give  to  another  that  power  of  hia  own  life  which  he  haih 
not  to  bestow?    He  who  gave  life  oan  alone  riightfnlly  take  it  away. 

Does  the  Right  of  Self  Defence  give  to  society  this  right  to  kill?  Nol  For  soci^ 
ety  can  hold  and  gaard  convicted  criminals  and  has  no  cause  to  fear  them.  H  hile 
all  experience  has  shown  that  frequent  executions  multiply  crimes  and  milder  pun- 
ishments diminish  them.  I  $e*  nol  tkere/ort  how  the  right  can  bt  deriv€djTMm 
either  of  the  8ource$  indicated,  and  I  cuaclude  that  it  does  not  exist. 

GEORGE  H.  BLANCHARD.-*Thos  the  right  to  kill  neither  emanates  fiom  a 
divine  source,  nor  from  the  Social  Compact,  nor  from  the  right  of  Self  Defence. 
It  can  be  derived  from  no  other  source  and  consequently  does  not  exist,  were  the 
concluding  reuiarks  of  the  gentleman  who  just  addressed  yon.  That  gentlenaa 
has  said  that  this  was  the  case,  but  he  has  not  proved  it  in  a  single  particulaf .  Ho 
began  with  saying  that  he  entertained  "  a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  that  the  po»- 
ishtnent  of  death,  was,  in  the  present  state  of  advance » a  fool  and  frightful  crime," 
while  he  at  the  same  time  admits  that  such  a  punishment  was  at  one  time  justii- 
able.  Now  for  tlie  very  reason  that  we  are  so  far  advanced  in  momliiy  and  civili- 
zation, I  think  that  Capital  Punishments  are  more  justifiable.  We  are  an  intellK 
gent  and  enlighienod  people,  living  in  a  community  when  the  adv^btages  of  ednoa- 
tion  and  religion  may  be  enjoyed  by  one  and  all  Those  advantagea  are  not  eon- 
fined  to  the  rich  man  alone,  but  they  may  be  experienced  in  an  equal dcigroo  by  his 
lttS4  fortunate  neighbor.  Why  then,  at  a  time  where  there  are  so  many  reasons  lor 
being  Kratefttl  to  the  Almighty  fur  hii  bountiful  goodness*  should  we  thus  degrado 
oorselves  to  the  level  of  the  brutes  by  openly  Tiolating  his  oomroaods  and  despising 
his  admonitions!  Is  not  the  crime  so  much  the  more  heinous  from  the  lact  that  it 
is  done  in  contradiction  to  what  we  know  to  be  right  and  with  the  clear  oonvietion 
that  we  are  committing  a  deed,  the  very  thonghis  of  w^ich  should  impress  us  with 
feelings  of  horror?  Agaui,  the  gentleman  says  that  the  very  fundameninl  principle 
bj  which  we  are  gove.med  is  «quality — egua/iXy  between  the  gov9mor  and  lAs 
governed;  in  other  words  be  puis  the  murderer,  who  is  looked  upon  only  ss  ene 
to  be  avoided,  and  from  whose  contsminating  (ouch  an  honest  man  woald  ahrink 
with  disgust,  he  puts  him,  I  say,  on  a  level  with  those  great  and  good  men,  by 

.  whose  talents  and  worth  this  cottutry  has  been  fostered  and  protected  in  nil  her  per- 
ils, and  who  in  her  adversity  have  olnng  lo  her  with  ODore  than  filial  affection.  No. 
Sir,  such  an  equality  does  not,  and  never  will  exist  in  this  country  except  so  frr  aa 
the  Tote  of  one  man  is  as  giiod  as  another!  Now  I  hold  that  if  the  right  to  iaiiet 
Capital  Ponishnaents  can  be  proved  to  sprin|^  from  a  Divine  aonree,  then  it  is  deriv- 
e  I  both  from  the  Social  Compact  and  the  right  of  Self  Defenoe,  inasmuch  as  ail 
inan*s  laws  are  built  upon  those  of  God,  at  d  before  I  prooeed  let  me  state  that  I  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  for  the  decision  of  this  question,  nor  is  it  within  oor  province 
to  decide  to  how  many  crimes  the  penalty  of  Death  should  be  affixed,  but  simply 
to  inquire  whether  it  is  justifiable  in  any  caae;  and  that  our  ntisntion  oiay  bo  better 
fixed  on  the  subject  we  will  oonfipe  oat  examination  chiefly  to  ita  justice  as  a  pea- 
altv  for  the  crime  of  murder. 

We  have  been  commanded  by  the  Almighty  never  to  raise  our  hand  against  our 

.  neighbor.  We  have  always  been  taught  that  the  criine  of  murder  is  the  most 
frightful  that  a  man  can  commit,  and  that  he  who  allows  himself  to  be  so  ovsr- 
powered  by  passion  aa  to  take  a  brother's  life  is  at  onee  driven  from  the  society  of 
men  and  is  obliged  to  live  an  outcast  from  the  world.  Is  there  any  one  here  who 
would  be  willing  to  endure  such  a  lot  and  to  bear  upon  his  brow  the  brand  of  a 
mnrderer?  Yet  all  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  death  peaaliies  really  taki« 
upon  thanuelves  this  responsibility,  inasmuch  as  they  csst  opMi  the  world  a  viper 
who  will  sting  the  moment  that  bis  passions  are  aroused,  a  man  who  has  shown 
himself  incapable  of  control,  should  another  cross  his  path  or  thwart  a  plan  hs  hss 
hoped  to  execute.  Now  if  we  know  that  a  person  is  in  such  a  terrible  condition  aa 
to  take  the  life  of  hia  fellow  man,  if  we  know  that  he  is  thus  destitute  of  ail  good 
and  moral  principles,  have  we  not  a  right,  a  clear,  andispuled  right  to  anppcse,  that. 
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«hoold  the  time  ever  come,  when  his  anger  was  Inodled  against  bis  fallow  by  aoy 
real  or  imaginary  injarj,  he  would  again  dye  bis  hands  wiih  blood  and  send  anoth- 
er being  to  the  awful  tribonal  from  which  there  is  no  appeal?  And  shall  we  per- 
mit this  horrid  sacrilege?  Shall  we  sit  patiently  by  and  see  this  daring  homicide, 
Mained  with  the  bloo  I  of  many  a  victim ,  tbos  pick  and  choose  am<{ng  his  fellow 
men,  notwithstanding  he  is  violating  the  laws  of  the  ail-powerfal  Deity,  without 
paniihin^  him  as  he  deserves;  without  demanding  the  life  of  the  murderer  himself 
io  expi.ition  of  his  crime?    No!  let  as  execute  the  laws  of  God  and  man  and  take 

LtPK  FOH  LIFE. 

Thus  the  right  to  inflict  Capital  Ponishment  springs  from  a  Divine  source,  and 
consequently  from  the  Social  Compact  and  the  right  of  Self  Defence.  It  need  be 
derived  from  no  other  and  therefore  does  exist. 

GORDON  BARTLET.  — Mr.  Chairman:  Sir:— The  very  gentlemanly  and 
temperate  tone  of  the  address  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  leads  me  to  hope 
that  there  is  a  chance  of  a  fiiirand  calm  debate  on  thia  interesting  and  vitally  im- 
portant subject. 

I  propose  to  consider  this  subject  in  two  lights,  first,  the  political,  and  secondly, 
the  religious  right  of  the  ruler  to  kill  the  monlerer. 

I  think  it  must  be  quite  dear  to  all  reasonable  minds  tbnt  the  evil  eflec's  of 
Capital  Punishment,  quite  destroy  any  political  right  of  the  ruler  to  inflict  it.  The 
'objects  of  punishment  seem  by  common  consent  to  have  been  resolved  into  three— 
Thi  RxroRXATioK  or  thc  orrKNOCR — ^Reparatioic  to  the  injured 
— -pRBVEifTioir  or  ruTVRB  CRIME — ^yot  all  these  objects  are  defeated  by  the 
pe.ialty  of  death.  It  of  eouffae  prevents  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  for  it  cuts 
.him  on  from  all  chance  of  it.  Bnt,  says  one,  a  man  iprho  will  commit  murder  is  not 
fit  to  life.  Bnt  let  me  ask  him  ts  sucA  a  man  ftt  io  di4f  Is  a  man  who  haa  so 
injured  his  fellow  men  that  his  very  freedom  is  dangerous  to  their  well-being,  fit  to 
appear  before  the  bar  of  a  just  and  offended  God?  Aasnredly  not!  And  then  thn 
death  ponahy  is  brreparablcL  Many  a  person  has  been  executed  for  crimes  which 
he  never  did  or  thought  of  doing,  and  his  innocence  has  been  proved  too  lale 

But  can  the  death  of  the  murderer  benefit  the  murdered?  Can  his  death  bring 
back  the  life  of  his  victim?  No!  And  therefore  I  say  that  the  punishment  Of 
death  fails  in  the  second  object  also. 

The  prevention  of  crime  seems  to  be  the  chief  object  of  ponishment.  Sayi 
Seneca,  that  great  philosopher,  *'  JWmo  pru^sni  punitt  ([uia  peceatum  ett,  $9d 
ne  peceetuP:  revocari  enim  praUrita  non  poitunl,  ied  Jutura  prohibtntur*** 
Yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  crime  is  executed  and  planned  undtr  the  very  gal- 
lows. The  sanctity  of  human  life  is  the  greatest  protection  against  murder;  bnt 
when  men  see  that  sanctity  violated  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  will  not  they  be 
likelv  to  do  the  same?  Tne  law  was  made  to  repress  human  passions,  but  when  it 
tfseli  exercises  revenge,  one  of  the  worst  passions  which  dwells  in  the  human 
breast,  that  restraint  will  be  lost,  and  man  will  give  his  passions  free  scope.  A 
few  years  ago,  a  man  in  Ohio  was  executed  fxvr  the  murder  of  hie  wife  under  pecu- 
liarly aggravated  circumstances,  and  within  a  fe%v  miles  of  the  place  of  execution, 
and  on  the  same  day,  a  man  who  had  witnessed  the  execution,  returned  homo 
'  and  murdered  his  wife  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  So  much  for  the  very  moral 
and  instructive  sight  of  the  death  of  a  fellow  creature.  The  punishment  of  death 
has  also  a  bad  effect  on  those  who  inflict  it.  A  man  who  will  commit  anthoriied 
murder  takes  but  a  step  to  unauthorized  murder.  ^ 

Many  crimes  which  in  England  were  capital  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
have  been  mitigated*  and  in  no  one  case  was  the  death  penalty  abolished  until 
fiicts  were  known  and  published  sufllcient  to  prove  by  a  perfect  demonstration,  that 
that  crime  was  rendered  more  frequent  by  the  then  existing  state  of  the  law;  and 
in  every  ease  that  crime  has  decreased. 

Bnt  one  gentleman  thinks  that  this  decrease  is  o^ing  to  onr  advance  in  ci«'iliza- 
tion  and  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  One  simple  fact  will  however  .upset  his 
whole  argument.  In  1806  in  the  British  Isles,  criminals  of  every  sort  bore  the 
Mtio  of  1  to  1907  of  the  inhabitants,  in  1842  they  bore  the  ratio  of  \  to  478.  So 
mnch  for  our  advance  in  civilization,  morals  and  intelligence! 

**  Wt  have  been  commanded  by  the  Almighty  never  to  lift  onr  hand  against  our 
neighbor,  and  have  always  been  taught  that  murder  is  the  most  frightful  crime  thilt 
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a  man  can  coniiiiil>*'  wero  the  words  of  one  who  has  proceeded  me  in  thio  debate, 
and  they  are  ondoubtedly  tme,  for  we  have  the  comoaaod  of  the  Deitj  himaelf  to 
that- effect — *'  Thou  $halt  not  kilL**  Now  if  the  gentleman  haa  sDcb  a  hornw  of 
murder  why  ia  he  in  favor  of  Capital  Puniabment?  Have  a  body  of  aien  or  one 
man  in  power  any  more  right  to  abed  blood  and  break  the  Uwa  oif  the  Almigbty, 
than  a  private  man? 

The  religioiui  right  of  the  rnler  to  kill  the  murderer  reata  aeemingly  on  the  paa- 
sa^ein  Genesia,  "  Whoao  sheddeth  man*a  blood,  by  man  ahaU  his  blood  be  ahcd." 
But  who  can  prove  that  thia  ia  a  command  at  all.  I  think  it  simply  a  pFedictioo  to 
the  effect  that  men  of  violence  will  be  repaid  in  the  same  coin — a  mere  dennacia- 
tion  of  the  Almighty's  vengeance  againat  men  of  bluod  and  crime.  Professsr 
Uphiim,  one  of  tbe  best  Hebrew  scholars  that  ever  lived,  s^ys  tlwt  this  passage 
should  be  correctly  translated,  '*  Whoso  sheddeth  man/s  blood  by  man  will  his 
blood  shed.**  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Le  CI  ere  and  Calvin.  The  pasasgey  be 
it  remembered,  is  not  uu  imperative  command,  is  simply;  expressed  in  tbe  futoze 
tense,  and  is  no  more  a  delegation  of  Divine  authority  thnn  the  similar  passsge 
spoken  by  our  Savior,  "Whoso  taketh  the  sword  sluiU  perish  by  the  sword.  '  I^^ov 
no  Christian  f  presume  could  consider  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  take  tbe  sword 
and  exterminate  every  member  of  the  military  profession!  This  coinmaod  too  en* 
joins  death  for  manslaughter  as  well  aa  for  murder.  There  is  oo*distinction  ofmo- 
ttve;  homicide  of  every  sort  is  equally  punishable  with  death.  Now  tbiaconclaskui 
will  not,  I  presume  be  upheld  by  any  and  therefore  1  submit^ it  cannot  bold  at  all,* 
the  more  especially  as  it  id  opposed  to,  and  indeed  altogether  condenmed  by  the 
principles  of  the  Christi^m  religion.  And  the  Mosaic  laws  of  which  thia  passage 
is  a  part  were  repealed  by  Paul  and  the  other  apostles,  in  Acta  xv. 

Christ  came  into  the  world  to  bring  peace,  and  his  teachinga  throughout  breathe 
a  spirit  of  mercy  and  forgiveness.  '*  Ye  have  heard  it  hath  been  said  of  old,  an  eje 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tocth,  but  I  aay  unto  you  Resist  not  evil,"  and  other 
pasiiages  of  similar  aignification  might  be  cited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  1  have  failed  in  my  eatimation  of  any  part  of  tbe  ruler's  right 
to  kill,  I  doubt  not  I  shall  aoon  he  informed  of  it. 

CHARLES  J.  PAINE.— ^ir:  The  aopport  of  Capital  Punishmeni  is  geaersllr 
founded  on  theological  reasons;  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  proper  Diode  of 
testing  its  justice,  although  were  it  to  be  referred  to  tbe  Bible  entirely,  weahenld 
gain  a  decided  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  the  New  Teatament  is  dirtctly 
opposed  to  this  barbarous  punishment,  while  nothing  can  be  brought  forward  in  iu 
support  except  a  few  of  the  antiquated  laws  given  to  the  Jewa.  I  would  ask  these 
gentlemen,  however,  who  base  their  arguments  so  entirely  upon  these  quotatioof , 
and  especially  upon  the  aentence  **  Whoso  sheddeth  nuin's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed,"  why  they  do  not  see  fit  to  obey  the  other  Jewish  laws;  soch  u 
'*  an  eye  for  an  eye,"  or  **  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  The  severe  laws  which  were 
given  to  the  Jews  were  not  intended  to  become  a  precedent  and  to  be  binding  apoi 
all  succeeding  ages;  they  were  expressly  given  to  the  Jews  becauteitf  the  Aari- 
nest  (f  their  hearta.  But  even  granting  thia  much-quoted  passage  was  inteadsd 
aa  an  everlaating  law;  the  w.ords  **  ^yjnan,"  the  only  wucJs  in  it  which  confer  aay 
power  upon  us  over  the  life  of  the  murderer  are  at  the  best  doubtful,  and  ahould  a 
man  be  put  to  death  upon  the  strength  of  that  text,  he  would  suffer  punishment  upon 
the  supposition  that  toe  two  or  three  bishopo,  who  produced  our  present  version  of 
the  Bible,  were  better  Hebrew  scholars,  than  many  other  commentators,  who  prefer 
another  reading;  this,  1  must  say,  I  oonaider  slight  authority  to  put  a  criminal  to 
death. 

Another  pasaage  has  been  quoted  in  favor  of  Capita)  Punishment:  **  The  pow- 
ers that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  Now,  Sir,  I  cannot  see  what  there  is  in  ibis, 
or  any  passage,  that  has  beisn  quoted  this  morning,  to  oompel  the  ruler  to  inflict 
CapiUl  Pnniahment  when  he  does  not  see  fit.  Thus  the  Uiw  of  God  forbids,  and 
the  law  of  man  ought  to  forbid  death  aa  a  puniahment,  for. criminals  fear  imprison- 
ment  for  life  much  more  than  they  fOar  death;  and  so  decided  is  this  f^olina  that 
in  very  many  instances  they  have  endeavored  to  commit  suicide  in  prison  alter  a 
commutation  of  their  sentence  has  been  announced  to  them. 

The  chief  reason  why  imprisonmert  is  more  feared  th^n  Capital  Punishment  is 
ihat  it  is  far  more  certain;  for  the  murderer  instead  of  being  convicted,  and  pat  out 
of  the  way,  as  he  would  be  were  the  punishment  imprisonment,  is  let  loose  upon 
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■oeiety  to  commit  u  much  crime «■  lie  ohootef ,  with  almost  the  certaioty  of  impn- 
oity  provided  all  be  does  ia  paiiishable  with  death;  so  that  the  severity  of  the  pon- 
iefameat  hecomea  the  safe^oard  of  the  criraioal.  Th<*se  of  our  opponents  who 
have  charg<*d  os  with  excitmg  a  false  pity  in  b«half  of  the  murderer  will  find  that 
they  made  their  charge  rather  rashly,  and  that  onr  more  lenient  mode  of  punish- 
ment aecores  him  from  futere  crime  with  far  greater  certainty  than  he  woold  be 
were  the  sentence  to  which  he  was  liable  capital.  Since  once  within  onr  prison 
walls,  he  is  bereft  of  all  opportunity  of  committing  crime,  while  time  for  repent- 
ance is  still  left  him  ol  which  he  would  be  deprived,  were  the  sentence  of  death 
executed  upon  him.  Will  the  gentlemen,  who  advocate  this  severe  pnnishiisent  so 
warmly,  imagine  themselves  jurors  open  whose  verdict  the  life  or  death  of  a  fel- 
low  being  depended;  although  the  criminal  may  have  been  proved  guilty  beyond 
a  shadow  of  doabt,  I  think  nevertheless  they  would  still  refuse  to  be  the  meuns  of 
sending  a  fellow  being  to  eternity;  and  yet  were  they  sore  of  being  right,  were 
they  sure  that  their  Creator  woald  sanction  the  deed,  they  would  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment in  condemning  him  to  death.  Since  the  tiinu  of  the  Athenian  Draco,  wbo 
wrote  his  laws  in  blood,  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in'  regard  to  this 
bloody  punishment;  nations  have  been  finding  out  by  degrees  that  it  is  nol  expedi- 
ent to  punish  with  so  nincb  severity ;  and  shall  we,  who  boast  ourselves  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  nations  on  the  face  of  the  eaith,  shall  we,  I  say,  go  no  farther 
in  abolishing  this  cruel  punishment,  than  the  almost  savage  nations,  who  have  prece- 
ded OS,  have  gone }  Shall  we  receive  it  from  them  and  say,  "They  have  gone  far 
eaongh  in  this  matter  ;  they  have  abolished  this  punishment,  as  far  as  was  ex- 
pedient for  them,  and  what  was  expedient  for  them,  must  necessarily  be  advautu- 
geoiu  for  us."  No,  sir,  we  must  go  farther!  We  must  abo  ish  this  disgracefal 
punishment  Ibrever!  We  must  not  be  content  to  stop  where  half  civilized  nations 
have  left  os!  Why,  sir,  we  are  even  behind  the  ancient  Romans  in  thid  respect; 
at  one  period  of  history  no  Roman  citizen  could  be  put  to  death,  even  for  murder; 
and  shall  we  own  ourselves  more  barbarous  than  a  nation  which  flourished  nearly 
twenty  centuries  ago!  I  hope  not  for  our  own  reputation.  Our  Saviour  gave 
ns  the  law  of  love,  and  ip  my  opinion,  it  ought  io  be  observed  even  in  the  case  of 
the  murderer;  the  sanctity  of  hnman  life  was  not  intended  to  be  disregarded  wlien 
ever  a  few  fallible  mortals  should  think  fit 
This  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject      i 

CHARLES  F.  BLAKE.— I  rise,  sur,  at  this  late  stage  of  the  debate,  to  defend 
a  penalty,  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  chief  safe-guards  of  society,  sod  which  in 
my  opinion  is  justified  by  the  laws  of  God  and  eiqierience.  I  shall  not,  sir,  like  the 
opener  of  this  debate,  appeal  to  right  and  wrong  as  defined  by  man,. but  1  shall  go 
to  the  fountain-head,  whence  alone  we  can  derive  the  means  of  forming  a  correct 
and  anbisssed  opinion  upon  this  important  question — ^The  Bible. 

God  himself  has  declared  to  us,  in  the  most  direct  and  explicit  manner,  that  the 
fit  punishment  for  the  murderer  is  death.  "  Whoso  sheddetb  man's  blood  by  man 
his  blood  shall  be  fhed.'*  And  this  is  supported  by  a  passage  in  the  New  Testu- 
ment.  **The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God;  it  thou  do  what  is  evil  be  af- 
fraid,  for  the  ruler  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain,  for  he  is  a  minister  pf  God,  an 
avenger  of  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil."  Here  then  we  have,  from  the  lips 
of  the  Almighty,  a  distinct  approval  of  Capital  Punishment.  He  has  said  that  the 
murderer  shall  die,  and  that  man — man  ^ball  be  bis  executioner.  And,  Sir,  I  was 
surprised,  I  was  shocked,  when,  in  the  face  of  this  declarniion,  I  heurd  gentlemen 
gravely  declare  that  they  considered  this  divinely  appointed  penalty,  as  inconsistent 
with  our  advanced  state  of  civilization  and  morality.  If  this  is  to  be  the  result  of 
civilisation,  that  we  should  despise  the  mnndates  of  the  Almighty,  may  heaven 
grant  that  we  may  retrace  onr  steps  to  those  good  old  times,  when,  if  we  were  less 
refined  tlian  ai  present,  we  reverenced  the  laws  of  God,  and  did  not  scrutinize  theui 
to  see  whether  they  were  in  accordance  with  our  own  experience,  forsooth;  when 
we  did  not,  because  the  Almighty  did  not  deign  to  justify  his  laws  to  us,  pronounce 
them,  as  we  have  heard  them  pronounced  to-dny,  as  relics  of  feudal  barbarism, 
well  enough  for  our  brutal  ancestor^,  but  too  absurd  and  antiquated  for  us,  their 
more  refined  and  enlightened  descendants. 

A  good  deal  of  stress  haa  been  laid,  by  the  opponents  of  Capital  Punishment, 
upon  the  commandment,  '*Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,*'  as  if  this 
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were  an  argament  invincible.  But,  tir,  tbie  argoment  amiiea  eqaally  to  all  pn- 
ithment.  Accordinc  to  this,  we  have  no  more  right  to  fine  a  man  even,  tbaa  lo 
hong  him.  Now,  air,  if  the  force  of  this  argument  be  admitted,  all  obi  pciial  lawi 
roa«tbeaboIiahed, — the  thief— the  marderer — the  perjorer,  must  all  be  permitted 
to  plj  their  occapatione  unmolested.  Thta,  8ir,  no  one  is  ao  mad  aa  to  aaeert,  ei- 
cept  indeed  aome  di^iciple  of  t^onrier.  But,  Sir.  the  eriminal  ia  not  our  penooa' 
enemy;  we  may  feel  for  him  theaineereat  pity  and  angniah,  and  may  yet  cooderaa 
him  to  death  There  is  nothing  iocooaiatent  in  thia.  Uo  yon  think  tbnt  iirntasfclt 
any  enmity  towards  his  two  sons,  when  he  eondeiimed  them  to  death?  Waa  nut 
his  aool  rAtber  overwSelmed  with  sorrow  and  grief? 

Sir,  our.  opponents  tell  us  that  every  murderer  ia  inaane,  that  no  man,  in  bis 
right  mind  would  slay  another.  8>r,  I  would  aak  the  aupportera  of  this  tbeacy, 
whether  they  are  ready  to  stand  forward  nnd  accnae  the  Almighty  of  injaalke  aad 
oppression.  Think  you  that  he  would  condemn  to  death  thoae  whom  he  knew  is 
be  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong?  If  the  murderer  is  mad 
now,  he  was  mad  8000  years  ago,  and  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  be  bsi 
condemned  tliem  at  any  time?  Is  the  man  who  deliberately  contemplatea  the  nar- 
der  of  his  victim  months  beforehand — who  lay  a  hu  plana  with  a  akill  and  addresi 
which  bnfile  detection — who  with  fiend-like  artifice  fixea  anapicion  upon  another, 
and  actually  makes  him  suffer  for  his  own  crime— ia  thia  man  I  aay  mad  ?  '*  If  be 
be  mad,  there  is  method  in  his  madoeas."    No,  8ir,  the  murderer  ia  not  mad! 

Sir,  if  there  were  were  any  proof  wanting  to  my  mind,  to  ahow  that  thia  oppa- 
aition  arises  from  a  morbid  tentimentaliiy,  rather  than  from  a  aineere  convictiDBsf 
the  necessity  of  reform,  1  should  find  it  in  the  ineonaiateney  of  its  aapponan. 
When,  Sir,  we  see  one  of  this  opposition,  supporting,  with  all  hia  influence  a  war 
waged  upon  a  neighboring  nation  tor  conquest,  when  we  aee  him  Uking  a  leadiag 
part  in  the  preaentation  c?  testimonials  of  approbation,  for  aervicea  in  alaying— net 
the  man  who  has  forfeited  his  life  by  some  heinous  crime-^not  the  man  who  has 
plotted  airainst  the  libertiea  of  his  country — ^notanyooe  man,  bnt  thouaanda,  gaiky 
of,  no  crime  but  patriotism,  no  fault  but  loving  their  country — when  we  aee  all  thai, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  this  opposition  ariaAs, — not  from  a  horror  of  aheddiag  ba- 
man  blood  ^of  ushering  a  fellow  being  unprepared  into  eternity,  aa  one  geatlemaa 
has  phrased  it — not  from  a  conviction  of  the  aiinetity  of  humsn  life,  but  from  a  de> 
sire  of  shielding  the  murderer  from  punishment.  Thia  liea  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  matter.  It  springs  from  that  morbid  tentibility,  which  feels  more  ohy  for 
the  blood-dyed  murderer,  than  for  his  innocent  victim,  which  can  aee,  witn  emo- 
tio  IS  of  pride  and  pleaaore,  the  slaughter  of  thousanda  of  innocent  men  apcn  the 
battle-field,  bnt  whirh  is  shocked  at  the  lawful  execution  of  one  guilty  man. 

I  have  thus  staled  my  reasons  for  adopting  this  aide  of  the  queation.  I  praiart. 
now  and  forever,  againat  aboHshing  this  protection  from  yiolence.  If  the  fear  of 
the  forfeiture  of  life  will  not  restriAn  man  then  nothing  will ;  for  no  man  can  ferfeii 
more  than  life.  But  above  all,' I  would  bid  yon  one  and  all,  remember  that  tbs 
Almighty  himself  has  awarded  blood  for  blood. 

ORWOND  H.  BUTTON.— Mr.  Chairman:  the  gentleman  who  preceded  ne 
hns  invited  os  to  look  back  and  examine  Bible  aathority  upon  this  question.  Siaee 
it  is  his  choice  to  argue  from  antiquity,  let  me  refer  him  to  the  very  first  case  af 
murder:  he  will  read  that  **  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cnio;**  why?  "  /ctlaay 
finding  kirn  thould  kill  him,**  find  it  was  not  ontil  he  wnatold  that  he  must  bv«, 
and  live  a  vagabond  and  a  fugitive  upon  the  earth,  that  he  cried  out,  **  My  poaitb- 
ment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear."  From  the  very  face  of  this  divine  act  ahouM  wc 
not  infer  that  it  was  more  likely  to  have  been  intended  for  all  coming  ages  thaa  aaj 
aobsequent  command  ?  Bat  the  gentlemRn  is  pleaaed  to  overlbok  this  and  take  the 
supposed  command  to  Noah  as  his  starting  point,  and  thoagh  he  confidently  asaeft* 
that  there  can  be  but  one  interpretation  put  upon  this  paaaage,  there  are  nearly  twa 
hundred  commentators  who  differ  with  regard  to  its  translation  and  ntc«ning. 

Bnt  let  09  see  what  the  observance  of  the  old  Moaaic  law  would  lead  osto.  Ia 
the  Old  Colony  L;tws,  Chap.  18,  Sec.  2,  you  wilt  find  this  law;  **  If  any  man  m 
woman  be  a  witch,  that  is,  hath  or  consul teth  with  a  familiar  spirit,  they  shall  be 
put  to  death;**  founded  on  Exodus,  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy. 

Again,  Sec.  14;  '*  If  a  man  have  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son,  16  yearn  of  age* 
&c,  ha  alull  be  put  to  death;**  founded  on  Deuteronomy.     In  accordance  wilbtbe 
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firat  of  these  laws,  eighteen  persoui  were^ung,  and  one  preaeed  to  death  between 
two  plntfornis  in  tnch  a  manner  thatjie  lived  in  the  moat  extreme  agony  for  forty- 
ewhi  hoora;  and  here,  on  Boaton  Common,  instead  of  that  one  abaA,  the  emblem 
of  parity,  once  atood  an  nnaightly  gibbet,  erected,  not  for  '*  the  blood-dyed  mnr- 
derer,*'  but  for  an  innocent  female,  named  Mary  Dyer,  whom  onr  wise  fathers 
thought  fit  to  niarder  for  her  religious  belief,  and  fonnded  their  right  so  to  do  upon 
paa^ngea  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  these  are  the  **  good  old  tiines"  that  my  el- 
oqoent  friend  wishes  back  again;  times  **  when  thongh  wetd^re  less  refined  than 
at  present,  we  reverenced  the  laws  of  God.*'  I  know  not  what  he  thinks  of  that 
Being,  bat  it  is  repugnant  to  my  feelings  to  auppoee  that  He  waa  pleated  with  sac- 
rifices like  those!  ' 

But  when  we  find  that  for  many  hnndred  years  after  this  law  was  given  to  Noah 
no  marderer  was  panished  with  death,  ntid  when  this  law  waa  done  away  with  in 
the  New  Testament,  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  it  is  not  for  ns  to  obey  wliat 
Christ  has  done  away  with,  and  what  reaaon,  experience  and  facts  show  does 
not  promote  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended. 

A  great  point  is  made  of  this  verse,  "The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God."  Trne,  they  are  ordained  of  God,  bnt  they  are  not  infallible*,  JEinn,  with 
its  belching  fires,  its  burning  showers,  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  scattering  confu- 
sion and  desolation  around,  were  ordained  of  God,  but  they  were  sent  as  scourges 
and  it  was  the  dut^  of  the  ill-Cited  inhabitants  of  the  threatened  cities  to  escape 
and,  though  God  m  Hb  wisdom  doee  see  fit  to  §end  us  bad  rulers,  does  it  follow 
that  we  must  bend  and  cringe  beneath  their  tyranny  and  obey  without  a  word  ev- 
ery law  they  may  aee  fit  to  enact ! 

*'>If  plftgoes  and  earthqaakea  mar  not  Heaven's  design, 
Why  then  a  Borgia  or  a  CatiUae.*' 

The  construction  that  the  gentleman  would  put  on  this  passage  is  that  '*  the  sov- 
ereigns of  earth  are  the  vicegerents  of  Heaven,'*  a  theory  which  tottered  at  Lex- 
ington, which  was  shaken  to  its  centre  at  Bunker-hill  and  which  was  laid  prostrate 
at  Vorktowu ;  to  the  fallacy  of  which  dethroned  monarchs  can  now  testify  and  a 
flymg  pope  bear  witness. 

Our  opponents  seem  determined  to  keep  from  their  minds  the  fact  that  any  crime 
bnt  mj^rder  is  punishable  with  death;  we  hear  of  nothing  but  "  the  blood-stained 
marderer,"  •*  foul  deed  of  blood,"  "  midnight  assassin,"  whereaa  were  murder 
the  only  capital  t^enee,  my  voice  would  not  be  beard  against  the  punishment; 
bnt  in  this  CommQ|i wealth  there  are  four  crimes  p»iishabie  with  death. 

Consider  the  crime  of  Treason,  and  take  the  familiar  instances  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  recent  case  of  Smith  0*Brifln,  both  laboring  for  the  dear  cause  of 
country,  both,  for  aught  I  know,  believing  it  with  equal  sincerity  to  be  the  cause  of 
justice;  compare  the  results  of  their  actions,  and  yoo  see  the  on9  deified  like  Cmear 
in  the  hearts  of  twenty  millions  of  freemen,  the  otiier  condemned  to  the  hurdle, 
to  the  Ftbbet  and  to  the  quartering^nife,  his  early  and  unhallowed  grave  aealed 
bat  far  the  clemency  of  the  Executive.  Show  me  the  distinction — show  me  the  first 
shade  of  moral  guilt  by  whicli  these  two  cases  are  to  be  distinguished;  both  were 
tmitq|s  to  the  sajne  government,  or  both  were  champions  in  the  same  glorious  cause 
of  freedom;  the  issue  crowned  the  one  with  laurels,  branded  the  other  with  infamy; 
gained  for  the  one  a  fame  that  shall  never  die,  flung  the  dear  life  of  the  other  at 
the  feet  of  a  single  fallible  woman — Dei  Oraiia  Britanniee  Refcino,  Will  you 
tolerate  a  law  under  which  the  bare  issue  of  success  or  failure  may  exalt  an  indi- 
vidual  to  the  chair  of  executive  justice  or  bend  his  neck  beneath  the  axe  of  ex- 
ecutive justice  I  Let  us  not  strain  after  ancient  commands,  let  us  not  call  back  the 
barbarities  of  our  ancestors,  but  let  us  go  on  in  the  path  pointed  out  by  reason,  by 
Christianity,  and  let  us  keep  in  the  clear  sunlight  oi  humanity  and  justice. 

• 

WILLIAM  L.  GAGE.— Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  readily  admit,  that  we  live  in  a 
very  remarkable  age,  the  most  remarkable,  probably,  that  has  elapsed  since  th'* 
foundation  of  the  world;  I  will  admit  that  more  discoveries  have  been  made,  more 
sciences  unfoMed,  and  more  knowledge  disseminated  in  this  than  in  any  other  pe- 
riod that  ever  existed;  but  I  will  not  pr6ceed  so  far  as  to  say,  that  man  has  yet  ob- 
tained precedoAce  over  his  Creator;  that  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Jehovah  must  yield 
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to  manV  feeble  Tuion;  in  ghort,  that  th«  ways  of  God  are  inferior  to  those  of  raai. 
This  othf>rg  have  done.  Within  the  last  hundred  years,  has  arisen  a  race  of  beisfi, 
profeiuing  to  be  men,  who  have  claimed  for  themselves  infinite  wisdom,  and  who 
h-ive  even  dared  to  annul,  and  abrogate  as  far  as  possible,  the  divinely-apfiointed 
and  immutable  decree  of  the  Eternal.  And, — shall  I  say  it,— even  here,  withia 
these  walls,  on  this  very  day,  have  we  seen  and  heard  a  portion  of  these  wise  ones, 
priding  themselves  upon  their  own  self  safficiency,  contemning  the  name  of  the 
Most  High,  rejecting  his  immutable  ordinances,  and,  need^lsay  it,  depicting  by 
their  own  eiample,  m  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  folk  and  frailty  of  maa. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  passage  **  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  maa 
shall  liis  blood  be  shed,*'  is  a  mis-translation;  I  will  not  question  the  source  whence 
this  information  proceeds;  I  will  not  deny  but  there  is  some  foandation  for  soch  a 
theory;  but  I  would  refer  the  gentlemim  to  an  anecdote  which  i  heard  not  kug 
since,  which  will  veryforcibly  show,  I  think,  in  what  a  situation  we  place  oer- 
selves  when  we  attempt  to  amend  a  translation,  which,  for  correctness  has  nsrer 
been  surpasjied.  A  young  man  was  travelling  in  a  stage-coach,  and,  being  ignonit 
whom  he  had  as  company,  commenced  the  conversation  by  an  attack  upon  ibe 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  we  possess,  stating  that  a  paasage,  which  he  uod, 
had  been  interpret*)d  falsely.  This  he  satisfactorily  proved,  as  he  soppooed,  Dy  ad- 
ducini^  two  reasnos.  A(\er  he  had  ^nished  speaking,  an  aged  gentleman,  wl»  nl 
near  him  replied;  *'  Young  man,  your  reasons  are  perfectly  correct,  and  bad  their 
dae  weight  with  us  when  the  passage  was  under  consideration,  but  there  were^- 
ieen  other  reasons  which  induced  us  to  transbte  it  as  we  did.'* 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  reject  this  passsge;  by  no  manner  of  means  is  itprst- 
ed  that  Capital  Panishment  is  not  sanctioned  by  scripture.  Nay,  even  in  the 
preceeding  verse,  we  have  not  only  the  positive  command  of  God  that  the  dot- 
derer  shall  not  pass  unpunished,  but  also  a  hidden  yet  express  declaratioo  that  he 
who  shields  the  morderer  from  condign  punishment,  shall  reap  his  reward  here- 
after. There  is  an  immense  importance  resting  upon  these  two  vers^s^ns  the  ob- 
jections  which  are  sometimes  raised  against  the  Levitical  law,  on  accoont  of  the 
commands  therein  contained  being  made  to  the  Jews,  a  nation  entirety  distinct 
frnm  us,  do  not  apply  to  these,  since  they  were  given  to  Noah,  at  a  period  long  ant«- 
lior  to  the  time  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham.  Those  coparaands  were  given  at 
the  second  creation  of  man,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  before  even  a  distinction  or  a 
promise  of  one  hereafter,  had  been  made  between  the  different  families  of  the>homaa 
race.  Those  commands  are  just  as  stringent  and  immutable  at  this  hour  as  at  the 
moment  in  which  they  were  utterred,  and  it  is  a  detraction  from  the  majesty  of 
Jehovah,  and  a  sin  of  the  bla<;jce8t  hue,  for  man  to  rescind  in  the  slightest  degree 
those  eternal  and  unchangeable  decrees  of  the  Most  High.  It  has  been  said  that 
Capital  Punishment  is  opposed  to  the  Gospel  Dispensation,  nnder  which  we  lire. 
This  I  uttiTly  deny.  Ana  I  cannot,  I  must  confess,  see,  for  my  part  how  tliegea- 
tlemen  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  can  pass  over  passages  of  such  mooeB- 
toos  importance  as  some  in  the  New  Testament,  without  perceiving  their  proper 
bearing  and  signification.  They  deny  that  Christ  has  given  his  sanction  to  Cspitil 
Punishment.  I  would  ask  how  the  gentleman  explain  the  words  -*  I  came  not  to 
destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil.**  What  is  this  hot  a  direct  se- 
knowledgment  by  the  Redeemer,  of  the  entire  validity  m  thei^  full  leng4i  and 
breadth,  of  the  commands  of  Jehovah  to  mankind,  which  I  haTe  endeavored  to 
prove  are  imperative  ? 

Or  what  is  this  "  For  all  they  that  take  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword,*^ 
but  a  direct  command  of  the  Savior  that  he  who  takes  the  life  of  his  fellow  maa, 
shall  yield  his  own  in  expiation  ?  Shall  we  annul  these  laws  also  ?  May  it  be  ftr 
from  us.  Whatever  objections'  may  be  brought  against  certiin  of  the  Levitical 
laws,  those  objections  do  not  apply  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  laws  of  the  Mes- 
siah which  were  made  for  all  nations,  indiscriminately,  through  all  future  genera- 
tions. 

But  let  us  look  st  the  words  of  Paul,  that  greet  apoetle  to  the  Gentiles,  snd  of 
John,  the  beloved  disciple  of  Jesus.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul,  speaking 
of  the  ruler,  says,  **  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain;  for  he  is  the  minister  of 
God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil."  And  John,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  says,  *'He  that  killeth  wKh  the  sword,  sbtill  be  killed  by  the  sword.** 
What  can  be  more  binding  than  this  command,  coming  from  one  whose  authority 
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is,  I  think,  neit  to  that  of  tho  Savior/  And  who  beboldiog  these  thiogi,  can 
donbt  for  a  momeot,  that  the  paoiahment  of  death,  for  premeditated  murder,  is  an 
inatitation  emanatioe  from  the  Moat  High?  Who  can  wrver  a  rooroetit  between  the 
ahort-aigfatedoeaa  of  man,  and  the  Omniscience  of  Jehovah,  hia  Creator  i  With 
thia,  I  conclnde. 

ROBERT  S.  RANTOUL,  in  reply.— Mr  Chairman:  The  aentiments  vvhich  vre 
have  jaat  heard  arged  with  each  vehemence,  wonld  lead  na  to  forget  the  %ra  in 
which  we  live.  Do  the  gentlemen  propose  to  return  to  the  Jewish  cede,  that  they 
argae  so  strongly  on  Jewish  rather  than  Christian  grounds?  The  law  that  re- 
quired an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  waa  repealed  by  Chiist  hin.8elf  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Shall  the  world,  at  this  day,  suffer  the  darkness  of  an 
obacare  Hebrew  text  to  eclipse  the  Divine  radiance  of  tliat  spirit  of  love  that  stiines 
throogb  the  whole  New  Testament?  Shall  the  golden  rule  be  postponed  to  the 
old  law  cf  retaliation?  Said  the  illustrious  Lafayette,  '*  I  shall  ask  for  the  abo< 
lition  of  the  PEerAi.TT  of  Death  until  I  have  the  Infallibility  of  human  judg- 
ment demonstrated  to  nhe.'*  And  shall  we  hesitate  to  adopt  such  a  sentiment  to- 
day, when  we  know  on  the  authority  of  Fitzroy  Kelly,  in  the  British  Parliament, 
that  since  the  commencement  of  this  century,  fourteen  innocent  penone  have 
been  hanged  in  England! — when  we  know  on  the  authority  of  Victor  De  Tracy, 
in  th^  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  in  the  year  1826,  in  the  short  space  of  six 
months,  eleven  tentencet  of  death  were  reversed  by  the  Courts  of  France,  for  er^ 
ror$  of  facl/— "When  we  know  that  during  the  Spanish  inquisiiion  more  than  one 
hnodrad  thonsand  human  beings  perished  in  the  single  presidencyof  loqafmada, 
OQ  th«  strength  of  an  odicvre  tcriptural  text! — Do  the  gentlemen,  detect  the  finger 
of  an  all  wise  Deity  directing  anch  irreparable  errors  as  these  lr~*  "  As  I  live,  saiih 
the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  ainner  that  repenteth,  but  rather 
let  him  turn  and  live." 

By  putting  to  death  the  criminal  we  insure  the  increase  of  crime.  I  need  not 
exceed  the  walls  of  this  our  City  for  proof  of  the  statement  made  in  the  opening, 
and  which  has  not  and  cannot  be  controverted,  that  the  Death  Penalty  increases 
Uu  crime  which  it  strivek  to  represi.  Here,  in  this  City  of  the  Puriions  are  cap- 
ital crimes  increasing  with  fearfol  strides!  In  the  tibree  3rearB,  1845,  '46,  and  '47, 
yoQ,  had  one  trial  for  murder, — in  the  single  year  1848  youhad  seven, — 21  times 
that  nnmber-^a  result  not  paralleled,  not  even  approached  in  the  case  of  Michigan! 

Let  us  inquire  what  is  the  effect  of  this  "  safe-guard  of  aociety,**  the  gallowf , 
in  cases  where  it  has  been  applied.  A  single  instance  will  suffice.  When  stealing 
from  a  dwelling,  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  or  upwards,  was  punished  with  deam 
five  hundred  and  fifiy-tbree  perjnred  verdicts  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of  thirty- 
nine  shillings,  eleven  pence,  were :  returned  in  two  years.  What  possible  motive, 
I  ask,  save  a  desire  to  spare  the  life  of  the  convict,  could  have  actuatifd  these 
jurors  in  their  perjury?  And.  yet,  in  the  face  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  such 
facts,  those  who  agitate  the  abolition  of  this  ineflfective.  code  have  been  accused  of 
a  desire  to  screen  the  culprit  from  punishment;  and  a  reform  which  has  merited  the 
benediction  of  Bcniamin  Franklin,  John  CIuxncy  Adams,  a  Lafat- 
KTTB,  a  Lamartinb,  a  Livingston  and  a  Channino  has  been  denounc- 
ed here  to-day  as  an  unprofitable  theory,  and  as  blasphemy  in,  tVe  sight  of  Heaven! 

Sir,  the  burthen  of  proof  is  upon  the  supporters  of  this  penalty,  and  if  there  be 
a  doubt  as  toits  justice,  that  doubt  must  weigh  in  favor  of  its  opponents  Thou 
SH4X*T  NOT  KILL  is  the  diviuo  command.  Let  those  who  assert  this  right, 
prove,  beyond  a  reasonably  doubt,  the  necessity  of  such  a  penalty,  or  obey 
the  call  of  progress  and  reform.  Have  they  so  proved  it  ?  Sir,  they  abandon  at  the 
very  outlet,  the  hopeless  task  of  defending  this  right  in  any  ,case  save  murder! 
They  admit  in  silent  acquiescence  that  this  penalty  defeats  its  own  objects,  and  in- 
creases the  crime  for  which  it  is  inflicted  ! — And  they  make  it  their  nighest  ambi- 
iton  to  prove,  by  an  interpretation  directly  opposed  to  that  of  Michaelis  and  of 
Calvin,  that  a  sanction  may  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  for  the  infliction  of  a  penalty 
which  is  to  increase  the  crime  and  degradation  of  our  race,  and  which  is  to  prove 
by  taking  life^  that  life  should  not  be  taktn! 

Sir:  Humnniw  is  with  us!  Religion  is  with  us!  And  I  have  been  astonished  to  hear 
the  antiquity  of  an  institution  dragged  up  in  its  defence  in  a  country  like  thi»— in  a 
country,  tke   comer-stone  of  whose  existence  was  laid  in  a  revolution — the  whole 
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edifice  of  wboM  liberty  wa«  rearad  of  th«  demolwhcd  maleriali  of  time-bonorad 
and  time-rotten  inatitutiona  !  CannUtalUm  ia  an  inatitation  alike  venerable  for  its 
antiqaity  and  for  the  nniveraality  of  ita  obaerfanee.  Tkt  cffiring  of  h»man  aac- 
rijictt  ia  an  other  well  eatabliahed  euatom  ofantiqaity.  Frooo  Pboenecia  to  beyond 
the  Gangea,  from  E^ypt  to  rerooteat  Thole  thia  Hduiirable  inaiitution  bai  bad  in 
namerous  advocates.  The  good  and  the  wiae,  Prieata,  Draida  and  Holy  noea  vaac- 
tioned  it  with  their  preaence  and  partieipalion.  Shall  we  then,  it  ia  arged,  level 
our  Uincea  at  the  tiiite-hooored  coatoma  which  the  eiperience  of  agea  baa  etiab- 
liahed  and  aanctioned?  Revive  then  the  horrid  practice  of  glutting  the  appeiiia 
with  that  flesh  which  is  the  image  of  ita  author! — Again  let  the  Druid  aearch  in  van 
for  glad  omens  in  the  vitala  of  hia  fellow  crealare! — Again  exterminate  your  priioa- 
ers  of  war,  alaughtering  by  tbouaands  the  innocent  tools  of  another 'a  ambition  S — 
Again  barn  at  the  atake  the  child  of  your  common  Father,  and  cry  to  Heavca  ta 
approve  the  unearthly  deed! — Drag  op  from  the  h^apa  of  human  bonea  in  which 
they  are  imbedded,  thoae  engines  of  Feudal  torment  that  had  aunk  forever! — 

**  Go  to  year  bloody  work  sfsin!-— bring  back 

The  hall  of  horrors — the  aMessor's  pen, 
Becordlna  answers  shrieked  upon  the  rsck! 
•  Smile  o'er  the  faspinp  of  spine-brokea  mcnl** 

Sir:  I  have  that  eatimation  of  thedefendera  of  this  penalty  which  does  not  sllsv 
me  for  an  instant  tosnppoee  them  desirona  of  snch  a  consummation; — let  their  sf- 
guments  have  all  du6  weight  in  the  deliberationa  of  thia  asaembly ;  bat  above  all 
thinga  let  oa  tread  firmly  on  in  the  path  of  progreaa  marked  out  for  na  by  oar  l*iii- 
tanic  origin!  Letua  have  laws  founded  in  justice  and  equity, — Laws  on  whose <a- 
for  cement  we  may  rfly  for  our  teeurityi — Ltrwa  on  wbooe  exeetUiou  we  may  ia- 
voke  with  confidence  the  bleeeing  of  a  juti  0*hI\  But  let  ua  no  longer  tolerate  a 
BLOODT  RUBRIC,  inefficient — nay,  worse  than  inefficient  in  itaelf — ^and  atleodsd 
iniu  reaults  by  a  traiB  of  enormiiiea,  enough  to  aHAMK  Eartr  ahd  shock 
HiohHsavkii! 


The  following  note  accompanied  the  foregoing  debate: — 

Mr.  Editor. — I  send  a  Report  of  a  Debate  at  the  Hall  of  theBoatoa 
Latin  School,  on  the  third  of  March.  Aa  thoae  who  took  part  in  it 
apent  considerable  time  in  ita  preparation,  it  has  been  thought  not  im- 
proper to  submit  it  to  the  Public  throui^h  the  pagea  of  your  journal, 
the  audience  before  whom  it  was  delivered  being  neceaaarily  small. 
This  is  done  the  more  readily  in  the  hope  that  it  may  attract  ntteniion 
to  the  novel  idea  of  subetttuting  original  debates  instead  of  extracts  u 
&n  exercise  in  Declamation,  combining  practice  in  Comijoaitlon  and  ar- 
gument  with  Elocution. 

It'vill  not  be  expected  that  entire  justice  will  be  done  to  the  subject, 
as  the  advocates  on  either  side  are  not  very  deeply  read  in  criminal  ju- 
risprudence; were  closely  restricted  as  to  time;  and  were  writiiiglbr 
declamatory  effect,  rather  than  for  logical  efficiency. 

Tour  ob't  servant, 


Anecdotes. — A  sailor  once  bad  a  high  dispute  with  hia  wife,  wbo 
wished  him  to  the  devil.  *<  Plague  on  me.  Peg,"  said  be,  "if  I  do8*t 
think  I  should  fare  pretty  well  with  the  old  fellow  as  i  married  iat0 
his  family." 

An  exchange  contains  an  advertisement  of  a  farm.  As  an  induca- 
ment  ta  the  purchase,  it  says,  **  there  ia  not  an  Attorney  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  neighbourhood." 


^ynMrn  in  iM/i^M^ 


Tbe   Poet's  Wealth. 


1  ■SUSIE  lOi'^l  UKniiandi, nnxianft'lHidi, 

Par  H  Ike  nobia  btUbcrJiiHicI  eiieiidi 

Of  Buon  kacru  uul  loniuu  n'cr  Wai  and  ac 
Rnii  rich  ■■  I  la  loTai— the  •weal  uiisiida 

Par  all  whaleier  litila  aire* or  pHln 


Tea,  let  raa  thank  TODi  let  mThnin  avIpoDr 

ToalJ  nHiMe  feamlafi-  Ibneii  me  wild  fund, — 

O  leneroiK  frlenda !  n  ei>nlliil  ■nullltnil* 
/  lilted  In  lU  W«t,  nDoB  Ihat  Una;  ahora 

Where  hlr  Colatnbla,  Britain'*  child,  la  Ibnraa4 
Imperial,  jet  with  empire  alliwawned,— 

"  WaDJona.ioadudtklllihlierTent."— Mattbo  UT.  II; 
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O,  «eneroui  friendt!    Another  cordial  band 
F'rom  f»r  Australin,  to  the  Artie  Sew, 

Aod  crowds  around  me  In  mine  own  dear  I«nd-^ 
How,  how  to  thank  for  mercies  rich  as  the^  f 

Lo,  let  me  stand  and  ble*8  from  East  to  West, 

From  North  to  South,— because  1  thua  am  blest  I 

Ay,  blest,  indeed,  above  the  lot  of  men, 
And  rich  in  joys  that  reach  I  he  true  sublime  •, 

For  that  the  mnjflc  music  of  my  pen 
Haih  won  such  wealth  of  lore  in  every  climCf 
And  still  shall  win  such  treasure  for  all  time, 

Therefore  my  soul  is  ulad.    Judge  me,  my  tViends, 
U  not  the  poet  wealthier  In  his  joys 
Thau  Atuius  with  all  his  golden  toys  f 

And,  as  his  growing  dynasty  extends 
To  children's  children,  reigning  in  the  mind. 
Is  he  not  great—  a  monarch  of  his  kind? 
Ah  me!  not  so-,  this  thought  of  pride  destroys  •, 

Give  God  ihc  praise  \  His  blessing  sends  this  store 

Of  unseen  ft-ieods  by  ihousaud  evermore. 


The  Voices  at  the  Throae. 

BY     T.  WMTWdOD. 


A  little  child, 
A  little  meek  faced,  quiet  vlllsge  child, 
Sat  singing  by  her  cottage  door  at  eve, 
A  low,  sweet.  Sabbath  song.    No  human  ear 
Caught  the  faint  melody— no  human  eye 
Beheld  thenptnrned  aspect,  or  the  BUBllc 
That  wreathed  her  Innocent  lips  the  while  ihey  breathed 
The  oft>repeated  burden  of  the  hymn, 
"Praise  God!  praise  God!** 

A  Seraph  by  the  Throne 
In  the  full  glory  stood.    With  eager  hand 
He  smote  the  golden  harp-itrings,  till  a  flpod 
Of  harmony  on  the  celestial  air 
Welled  forth,  unceasing.    Then  with  a  great  voica. 
He  sang  the  '*  Holy,  Holy,  evermore, 
Lord  God  Almighty!"  and  the  eternal  courts 
Thrilled  with  the  rapture,  and  the  hierachles. 
Angel,  and  rapt  angel,  throbbed  and  burned 
With  vehement  adoration  !    Higher  yet 
Rose  the  m^estlc  anihem,  without  pause, 
Higher,  with  rich  magnificence  of  sound. 
To  its  full  strtngth  *,  and  still  the  Infinite  beavena 
Rang  with  the  "  Holy,  Holy,  evermore  !" 
Till  trembling  from  excess  of  awe  and  love. 
Each  sceptred  spirit  sank  before  the  Throne, 
With  a  mute  hallelujah.     But  even  then. 
While  the  ecstatic  song  was  at  its  height. 
Stole  in  an  alien  voice— a  voice  that  seemed 
To  iloM,  float  upward  from  some  world  afar- 
A  meek  and  childlike  voice,  (hint,  but  how  sweet  I 
That  blended  with  the  seraph's  rushing  strain, 
Even  as  a  fountain**  music  with  the  roll 
Of  the  reverberate  thunder.    Loving  smiles 
Lit  up  the  beauty  of  each  angePs  Ihce 
At  that  new  utterance.    Smilea  of  joy  that  grew 
More  Joyous  yet,  as  ever  and  anon 
Was  heard  the  simple  burden  of  the  hymn, 
"  Praise  God  !  praise  God !"    And  when  the  seraph  s  song 
Had  reached  its  close,  and  o'er  the  golden  lyre 
Silence  hung  brooding— when  the  eternal  courts 
Rung  but  wUh  echoes  of  his  chant  sublime, 
■  Still,  through  the  abysmal  space,  that  wandering  voice 
Came  floating  upward  from  its  world  alhr, 
Still  murmured  sweet  on  the  celestial  air, 
*'  Praia*  God  !  praise  God  !^ 


ARTICLE     CXIT. 

Journal  of  a  Poor  Vicar* 

{CofUinu€d  from  Page  262.)  , 

The  »ame  day,  /or«noon.-^Thi8  morning  I  received  a  note  from  a 
stranger  who  had  rernained  over  night  at  the  inn.  He  begs  me,  on  ac- 
count of  urgent  affairs,  to  come  to  him. 

I  have  been. to  him.  I  found  him  a  handsome  young  man  of  about 
six  and  twenty,  with  noble  features  and  a  graceful  carriage.  He  wore  an 
old  well-worn  surtout,  and  boots  which  still  bore  the  marks  of  yester- 
day's travel.  His  round  hat,  althouffh  originally  of  a  finer  material  than 
mine,  was  still  far  more  defaced  and  shabby.  The  young  man  appear-* 
ed,  notwithstanding  the  derangement  of  his  dress,  to  be  of  good  family. 
He  bad  on  at  least  a  clean  shirt  of  the  finest  linen,  which  perhaps  had 
just  been  given  him  by  some  charitable  hand. 

He  led  me.  into  a  private  room,  begged  pardon  a  thousand  times  for 
having  troubled  me,  and  proceeded  to  inform  me,  in  a  very  humble  man- 
ner, that  he  found  himself  in  most  painful  circumstances,  that  he  knew 
noboily  in  this  place  where  he  had  arrived  last  evening,  and  had  there- 
fore had  recourse  to  me  as  a  clergyman.  He  was,  he  added,  by  profes- 
sion an  actor,  but  unfortunately  without  employment,  and  intended  to 
Eroceed  to  Manchester.  He  had  expended  nearly  all  his  money,  and 
ad  not  enough  to  pajr  his  fare  at  the  ion — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  expense 
ct  proceeding  on  his  journey.  Accordingly,  he  turned  in  his  despair  to 
me.  Twelve  shillings,  he  said,  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  him. 
Giving  his  name,  John  Fleetman,  he  promised  if  I  would  favor  him 
with  that  advance,  that  he  would  honorably  and  thankfully  repay  it,  so 
soon  as  he  wais  again  connected  with  any  theatre.  There  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  his  depicting  his  distress  to  me  so  much  at  length,  for  his  fea- 
tures expressed  more  trouble  than  his  words.  He  probably  read  some- 
thmg  of  the  same  kind  in  my  face,  because  as  he  turned  his  eyes  upon 
me,  he  seemed  struck  with  alarm,  and  exclaimed,  *<  Will  you  leave  me 
then,  sir,  without  help?" 

In  reply,  I  stated  to  him  that  my  own  situation  was  full  of  embarrass- 
ment, tnat  he  had  asked  of  me  nothing  less  than  the  fourth  part  of  all 
the  money  I  had  in  the  world,  and  that  I  was  in  great  uncertainty  as  to 
the  further  continuance  of  my  office. 

He  immediately  became  cold  in  his  manner,  and,  as  it  were,  drew 
baefc  into  himself,  while  he  remarked,  <*  You  comfort  the  unfortunate 
with  the  story  of  your  own  misfortunes.  I  ask  nothing  of  you.  Is  there 
DO  one  in  C who  has  pity,  if  he  has  no  wealth  F" 

I  cast  an  embarrassed  look  at  Mr.  Fleetman,  and  was  ashamed  to  have 
represented  my  distressed  situation  to  him  as  a  reason  for  my  refusal  to 
assist  him.  I  instantly  thought  over  all  my  townsmen,  and  could  not 
trust  myself  to  name  one;  perhaps  1  did  not  know  their  hearts  weU 
enough. 

I  approached  him,  and  laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  said, 
**  Mr.  Fleetman,  you  grieve  me.  Have  a  little  patience.  You  see  I  am 
poor;  but  I  will  heip  you  if  I  can.  I  will  give  you  an  answer  in  an 
Dour." 

1  went  home.    On  the  way  I  thought  to  myself,  "  How  odd !  the 
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stranger  always  comes  first  to  me — and  an  actor  to  a  cleraymanf  Tbere 
must  oe  something  in  my  nature  that  attracts  the  wretcbedaud  theneedj 
like  a  magnet.    Whoever  is  in  neeil  comes  to  me  who  baa  the  least  to 

giTe.     When  I  sit  at  table  with  strangers,  one  of  the  company  is  sore  to 
ave  a  dog  which  looks  steadily  at  what  I  am  eating,  and  comes  aad 
lays  his  cold  nose  directly  on  my  knee." 

When  I  arrived  at  home,  I  told  the  children  who  the  stranger  wtt, 
and  what  he  wanted;  requesting  Jenny's  advice.    She  said  tenderly,  "  1 
know,  father,  what  you  think,  and  therefore  1  have  nothing  to  advise." 
"  And  what  do  you  think?" 

"  Why,  that  you  will  do  onto  this  poor  actor  as  you  hope  God  and 
Dr.  Snarl  will  do  unto  you." 

I  had  thouffht  no  such  thing,  but  I  wished  I  had.  I  got  the  twelre 
shillings,  ana  gave  them  to  Jenny  to  carry  to  the  traveler.  I  did  boc 
care  to  listen  to  his  thanks;  it  humbles  me.  Ingratitude  stirs  my  spiiil 
up;  and  besides,  I  had  my  sermon  to  prepare. 

The  same  day^  eve, — ^The  actor  is  certainly  a  worthy  man.  Wbeo 
Jenny  returned  from  the  inn,  she  had  much  to  tell-aboot  him,  and  also 
about  the  landlady.  This  woman  had  found  out  that  her  guest  had  an 
empty  pocket,  and  Jenny  could  not  deny  that  she  had  brought  bimsome 
money.  So  Jenny  had  to  listen  to  a  long  discourse  on  the  folly  of  giT* 
ing,  when  one  has  nothing  himself,  and  the  danger  of  helping  vagraan, 
when  one  has  not  the  where\vithal  to  clothe  his  own  children.  '*  Char- 
ity should  begin  at  home."  "  The  shirt  is  nearer  than  the  coat."  **  To 
feed  one's  own  maketh  fat;"  and  so  on. 

I  had  just  turned  to  my  sermon  again,  when  Mr.  Fleetman  entered. 
He  could  not,  he  said,  leave  C  ■  ■  without  thanking  his  benefactor, 
by  whose  means  he  had  been  delivered  from  the  greatest  enibanraf»- 
ment.  Jenny  was  just  setting  the  table.  We  had  a  pancake  and  some 
turnips;  and  I  invited  the  traveler  to  dine  with  us.  He  accepted  the 
invitation.  It  was  very  timely,  he  intimated,  for  he  had  eaten  a  vei; 
scanty  breakfast.  Polly  brought  some  beer.  We  bad  not  for  a  long 
time  fared  so  well. 

Mr.  Fleetman  seemed  to  enjny  himself  with  us.  He  had  quite  kit 
that  anxious  look  he  had;  yet  there  was  the  shy,  reserved  manner  about 
him,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  unfortunate.  He  inferred  that  we  were 
very  happy,  and  of  that  we  assured  him.  He  supposed,  also,  thati  wai 
richer  and  better  to  do  in  the  world  than  I  desired  to  appear.  There, 
however,  he  was  mistaken.  Without  doubt  the  order  and  cleanliness  of 
our  parlor  dazzled  the  goot?  man,  the  clearness  of  the  windows,  the 
neatness  of  the  curtains,  of  the  dinner-table,  the  floor,  and  thebrifhi- 
ness  of  our  tables  and  chairs.  One  usually  finds  a  great  lack  of  cleaa- 
liness  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  liecause  they  do  not  know  how  to 
save.  But  order  and  neatness,  as  I  always  preached  to  my  sainted  wife 
and  to  my  daughters,  are  great  save-alls.  Jenny  is  a  perfect  mi^U^ess 
therein.  She  almost  surpasses  her  mother,  and  she  is  bringing  up  her 
sister  Polly  in  the  same  way.  Her  sharp  eyes  not  a  fly  mark  cao  ei- 
cape. 

Our  guest  soon  became  quite  familiar  and  intimate  with  na.  He  spoke 
more,  however,  of  our  situation  than  of  his  own.  The  poor  man  most 
have  some  trouble  on  his  heart;  I  hope  not  on  his  conscience.  I  remark- 
ed that  he  often  broke  oflT  suddenly  in  conversation,  and  became  de- 
pressed; then  again  he  would  exert  himself  to  be  cheerful.  Godeonh 
fort  him! 

As  he  was  quitting  us  after  dinner,  I  gave  htm  much  friendly  coaoseL 
Actors,  I  know,  are  rather  a  light-minded  folk.^  He  promised  me  sa- 
credly, as  soon  as  he  should  have  money,  to  send  back  niv  loan.  Be 
must  be  sincere  in  that,  for  he  looked  very  honest  and  aevera  1  times  aik- 
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ed  how  long  I  thought  I  should  be  able,  with  the  remainder  of  my  ready 
money,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  my  househohl. 

His  Last  words  were,  *<  It  is  impossible  It  should  go  ill  with  you  in  the 
world.  Tou  have  heaven  in  your  breast,  and  two  ansels  of  God  at 
your  side."  With  these  words  he  pointed  to  Jenny  and  Polly,  and  so 
departed. 

Dee,  SO  — The  day  has  passed  very  quietly,  but  I  cannot  sav  very 
agreeably,  for  grocer  Jones  sent  me  his  bill  for  the  year.  Considering 
what  we  had  had  of  him,  it  was  larger  than  we  had  expected,  although 
we  bad  had  nothing  of  which  we  did  not  ourselves  keep  an  account. 
Only  he  had  raised  the  price  of  all  his  articles;  otherwise  his  account 
agreed  honestly  with  ours. 

The  worst  is  the  arrears  of  my  last  year's  bill.  He  begged  for  the 
payment  of  the  same,  as  he  is  great  need  of  money;  but  what  creditor 
IS  not?    The  whole  of  what  I  owe  him  amounts  to  eighteen  shillings. 

I  went  to  see  Mr.  Jones,  who,  on  the  whole,  is  a  polite  and  reasonable 
man.  I  hoped  to  satisfy  him  by  paying  him  in  part,  and  promising  to 
pay  the  remainder  by  £aster;  but  he  was  not  to  be  movecf^and  he  re- 
gretted that  he  should  be  forced  to  proceed  to  extremities.  If  he  could/ 
ne  would  gladly  wait;  but  only  within  three  days  he  would  have  to  pay 
a  note  which  bad  just  been  presented  to  him.  I  know  that  with  a  mer- 
chant credit  is  everything. 

To  all  this  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  in  reply,  aAer  my  repeated 
requ^ts  for  delay  had  proved  vain.  Should  I  have  let  him  go  to  law 
against  me  as  he  had  threatened?  I  sent  him  the  money,  and  paid  off 
the  whole  debt.  But  now  my  property  has  melted  down  to  eleven  shil- 
lings. Heaven  grant  that  the  actor  may  soon  return  what  I  lent  him; 
otherwise  I  know  not  what  help  there  is  for  us. 

Again  des  paring!  Goto,  thou  man  of  little  faith;  if  thou  knowest 
not,  God  kiioweth.  Why  is  thy  heart  cast  down?  What  evil  hast  thou 
done?    Poverty  is  no  crime. 

(To  be  conttnucd.) 


ARTICLE  CXV. 
Birth-day  of  John  Howard. 

A   VOICE   FROM    LOWELL ! 

We  are  now  receiving  promises  of  help  from  our  friends  abroad  in 
relation  to  the  approaching  festival  in  our  city  during  tbe  first  week  in 
September  next.  We  hope  that  articles  enough  will  be  sent  to  con- 
tinue the  celebration  during  a  whole  week.  A  more  interesting  event 
than  tbe  celebration  of  the  Birth-<lay  of  John  Howard  could  not  be 
held  in  any  countrv,  nor  by  any  people.  He  spent  £30,000  out  of  his 
fortune)  and  travelled  60,000  miles,  and  at  last,  died  a  martyr  to  suffer- 
ing humanity!  For  centuries  we  have  been  celebrating  the  bloody 
deeds  of  warriors.  It  is  time  that  we  brought  out  more  distinctly  the 
peaceful  deeds  of  the  moral  warrior,  and  of  those  battles  where  the 
**  garmencs  are  not  rolled  in  blood."  Who«  then,  will  not  meet  with  us 
on  that  day?  Here  all  sects  and  parties  may  unite.  Last  year,  during 
tbe  celebration,  an  afternoon  was  appropriated  to  the  children.  They 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Of  course  the  placet  and  the  precise  arrangement 
will  be  announced  hereafter.    Editors  will  do  a  favor  by  spooking  of 
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this  intended  celebration.  A  more  appropriate  subject  than  tbe  cbanc- 
ter  of  Howard  could  not  be  found  for  the  pulpit.  And  Woman  is 
never  more  appropriately  employed,  than  fvben  bringing  out  more  ri- 
▼idly,  the  deeds  of  one  who  has  emphatically  beeto  called,  **  a  friend  to 
every  clime;  a  patriot  of  the  world.** 

But  to  the  letter  of  our  female  friend,  who,  by  tbe  way,  gave  os  that 
beautiful  miniature  prison  last  year,  with  John  Howard  plactrd  at  tbe 
prison  door  on  the  one  side,  Elizabeth  Fry  on  the  other;  Isaac  T.  Hop- 
per in  front,  and  further,  we  leave  the  reader  to  conjectnre.  She  mint 
excuse  our  liberty : — 

'*  I  perceive  yon  are  anticipating  another  Fentiral  on  Howard's  birth  day,  and 
be  asunred  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  I  ahall  be  most  hnppy  to  lend  a  be]|Mnc 
faaad.  With  the  beat  of  wishes  for  year  ancceas  in  yoar  great  aodertaking.l 
subscribe  myself  your  friend,  and  the  friend  of  the  prisoner,        EL  T.  Atassi- 


Petitions  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital  PvaiahmeaU 

Brother — It  may  be  interesting  to  tbe  readers  of  the  Prisoners^ 
Friend  to  know  how  many  petitions  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Punisbmeot 
of  Death  have  come  to  my  hands,  and  have  been  forwarded  by  me  to 
tbe  Massachusetts  Legislature,  during  its  session  of  1849.  I  give  Irlow 
a  list  of  the  towns,  with  the  number  of  petitioners,  more  than  half  of 
whom  are  legal  voters.  The  small  sums  sent  me  with  the  petitions  paid 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  enterprise,  and  a  little  more.  The  bal- 
ance will  be  used  in  farther  promoting  the  cause,  should  more  labor  be 
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required 

• 

From  Edgartown, 

86 

•« 

Boxboro*, 

106 

<fl 

Dennis, 

140 

<fl 

Duxbary, 

80 

•• 

Dartmoath, 

99 

c< 

Lancaater, 

47 

« 

Sandwich, 

58 

•  c 

Fairhaven, 

9S 

«• 

Boybton, 

59 

«« 

Gloocester. 

48 

Cfl 

Rockport, 

91 

•« 

Charlestown, 

122 

•c 

Tyngttboro' , 

68 

«c 

Harwich, 

74 

«• 

Wrentham, 

124 

<< 

Adams, 

63 

.« 

Medford, 

24 

« 

Sadbury, 

22 

'      (1 

Yarmouth, 

15 

•c 

Fingbam, 

132 

«< 

Kingston,  , 

199 

«« 

Barnstable, 

285 

«c 

Webster, 

76 

•c 

Erving, 

26 

»c 

Amesbory,     • 

28 

«« 

Fitchliorg, 

45 

fl« 

Hardwick, 

87 

•< 

Boston, 

622 

l( 

Way  land, 

26 

^               <c 

Andover, 

51 

Froir 

1    Needham. 

101 

«• 

New  Salem, 

168 

«< 

Carlisle, 

36 

•a 

Milford, 

269 

<< 

Hatfield 

70 

«c 

FalrooQtb, 

41 

« 

Soothboro*, 

202 

«• 

Westminster* 

114 

•• 

Franklin, 

70 

« 

Bemaidston, 

40 

«• 

Chester, 

25 

C( 

Halifax, 

18 

cc 

Rehoboth, 

109 

•( 

Easthatii, 

28 

•< 
(« 

Sonthbridge* 

Reading, 

Warren, 

65 
94 
73 

(C 

Blackstone 

93 

«c 
cc 
c< 

Upton, 

Georgetown, 

Freetown, 

157 
43 
21 

« 

Atbol, 

105 

•  ( 

New  Brainttee, 

106 

•« 

Norton, 

75 

•• 

Dorchester, 

5 

«c 
«( 

LexingtoB, 
Lincoln, 

145 
16 

cc 

Wilbraham, 

90 

cc 

Leominster, 

56 

ARTICLE  CZTI. 

MonBt  Avbnm  CemeUry. 

{See  Engraving,) 

The  Mount  Auburn  cemetery  was  established  in  18S1.  It  is  situated 
five  miles  from  Boston,  near  Cambridge,  comprising  an  area  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  Boston  Common.  It  has  been  proposed^  to  .erect  a 
tower  upon  the  highest  mound  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  Charles  River.  A  splendid  chapel  has  recently  been  built  near 
the  entrance  irate.  The  poet  and  the  sculptor  have  here  combined 
their  skill  with  nature,  till  this  has  become  of  the  most  lovely  spots  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston.  In  1848,  the  lamented  Dickinson,  in  his  Boston 
Almanack,  caused  each  inscriptron  to  be  copied.  We  are,  therefore, 
indebted  to  that  valuable  work  for  the  few  inscriptions  which  we  have 
found  room  to  insert,  and  which  have  been  furnished  us  by  one  of  our 
numerous  female  correspondents,  who  has  shown  great  taste  in  her 
rhoice.  We  have  given  a  beautiful  steel  engraving,  which  adds  much 
to  the  elegance  of  our  present  number. 

Urs.  Euif  icx  Gould,  died  March  4,  1841,  aged  69. 

Decay,  ye  tenement*  of  du»t*, 

PlUani  oreafthly  pride,  decay} 
▲  nobler  mansion  waJu  tbsjuat. 

And  Jeitu  hat  prepared  the  'way. 

Hettrt  Orxn,  yoangest  aoa  of  Orea  and  Mary  Ellis,  died  March  16, 1841, 
aged  2  years. 

Sweec  bad  of  hopei    Twaa  ihine  to  bloom 
In  fairer  climes,  *mid  briffliter  tuns; 
Bleep  on,  my  babe,  thou  loted  and  bleat, 
I  would  not  break  thy  peaceful  rest. 

C.  J.  F.  BiHif  KT — ^Cmily — [Beaaliful  white  marble  scalptored  child,  enclosed 
ia  a  aaarble  fraoM  and  glass.] 

Bhed  not  fur  her  the  bitter  tear, 

Nor  give  the  heart  to  vnln  regret; 
Tia  but  the  caakel  that  Ilea  here, 
The  gem  that  filled  It  aparkles  yet. 

Maria  L.  Chilos,  died  July  14, 1841,  aged  4  years  S  months. 

How  aweei  to  think  the  chernb  fair, 

That  ao  on  earth  absorbed  our  love, 
TranapUnied  by  an  angera  care, 
Blooma  iu  the  paradise  above. 

Jabxs  George  Fisher  died  Jan.  10,  1826,  aged  2  yeart.    Mary  Daven- 
port died  April  4,  1881,  aged  10  months.    Charles  Lowell  diei*  Nov.  28,  1848, 

aged  7  years. 

**- ^The  mother  gave  In  teart  and  pain, 

The  dowers  she  most  did  love  : 
She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  Bfain 

la  the  fields  of  light  aboTC." 

Mart,  eldest  daogbter  of  S.  and  E.  Willard,  aged  21  years. 

Beat  in  peace,  thou  gentle  spirit, 

Throned  above } 
flonla  like  thine  with  God  Inherit 
Lilb  and  lore. 
81* 


ARTICLE    CXVII. 
Letters  on  the  Death  j^enalty— No.  !• 

BT      THE      EDITOR. 

1 

Thou   shalt  hot  kill. 
2*0  Oeorge  N,  Briggs^  Governor  of  MassaehtuetUy 

SXK, 

I  HAVE  ventured  to  address  you  in  relation  to  your  late  official  act  in  con* 
demning  a  human  being  to  death.  You  have  signed  the  instrufnent. 
The  Sheriff  has  done  your  bidding;  the  warrant  has  been  read;  th« 
Clergyman  has 'entered  ou  his  sacred  duties,  and  every  effort  is  now 
to  be^  made  to  render  him  as  comfortable  as  possible,  on  the  plan,  I  sup- 
pose, that  physicians  generally  allow  their  mcurable  patients  to  freely 
indulge  their  appetites! 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  calmly.  You  heard  some  of  the  arguments 
before  the  council.  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Aspinwall  the  prisoner's  coaosel 
left  nothing  unsaid.  You  say,  why  address  me  now?  What  is  to  be 
done?  The  time  is  appointed;  the  Sheriff,  the  clergy,  and  perhaps  evm 
the  Surgeon  to  feel  his  quivering  pulse,  and  prepare  him  for  dissection! 
But  what  of  all  that?  The  real  question  is,  Is  such  a  sacrifice  neces- 
sary? Very  few  expected  it.  The  vicious  will  applaud  you;  the  blood- 
thirsty will  rejoice  that  this  venerable  and  ancient  Commonwealth  is 
again  about  to  legalize  their  trade. 

Following  the  execution  of  Thomas  Barrett  in  Worcester,  four  years 
since,  under  your  authority,  there  has  been  eight  capital  offences  in 
•  that  county  alone,  while  there  had  not  been  ove  for  twenty  years  be- 
fore! What  a  preventive  of  crime!  £ven  ten  days  after  that  scene,  t 
murder  was  committed  within  the  very  sight  of  the  gallows!  I  stited 
this  fact  to  your  honourable  council;  yet  you  have  ventured  another  ex- 
periment. 

But  here  we  are  on  the  verge  of  an  execution  in  the  old  Bay 
State.  The  old  law  of  Noah  has  once  more  triumphed !  You  have  cat 
through  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  prophets,  and  found  a  spot  on 
which  to  rest  the  gallows.  Yes;  vou  can  imagine  that  as  the  green 
earth  was  about  ^to  appear,  and  Noah,  and  his  little  company  were 
about  to  tread  a  deluged  world,  that  God  from  heaven  then  gave  a  com- 
mand that  life  should  be  taken  for  life.  Let  that  pass.  Let  us  come 
back  to  our  good  old.  Puritanic  city,  and  1  think  we  may  find  an  illus- 
tration to  our  purpose.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  smile  while  1  refer  you  to 
one  of  the  acts  or  your  Executive  authority.  It  is  but  a  few  days  ago 
that  very  gravely  and  deliberately  our  ancient,  venerable,  and  Puritanic 
Commonwealth  discussed,  at  the  cost  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  day,  and 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  rail  road  and  Bank  stock,  the  very  serious  and 
solemn  question  whether  the  dogs,  which  even  our  puritanic  Fathers 
preserved  while  they  killed  Indians,  and  which  even  our  amiable  gov- 
ernment once  employed  to  kill  the  red  men  in  Florida,  should  live  or 
die.  At  last  the  law  was  passed;  the  warrant  was  read;  the  death- 
penalty  commenced;  the  mood-money  was  paid.  But  in  the  very  ope- 
ration of  this  law,  it  was  soon  seen  that  while  your  law  sacrificed  the 
do^s,  it  also  sacrificed  the  very  boys  who  had  become  their  executioners! 
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True,  the  price  wan  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  killing  a  man.  For  that 
deed  the  Commonwealth  pays  TWENTY  dollars  after  the  bill  is  made 
out  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury.  What  a  document  to  lay  away  for 
posteritv !  How  keenly,  it  will  be  relished  by  the  future  butchers  of  our 
.  race  f  I  would  say,  as  Mrs.  Cfiild  did  of  the  invitations  to  the  «  guests," 
who  were  invited  to  see  the  execuion  of  John  C.  Colt,  who,  whoever, 
became  his  own  executioner,  as  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  as  the  govern- 
ment, that  "it  should  be  preserved  for  museums.  Snecimens  should 
be  kept,  as  relics  of  a  barbarous  age,  for  succeeaing  generations 
to  wonder  at.  They  might  be  hung  up  in  a  frame ^  and  the  portrait  of 
a  New  Zealand  chief,  picking  the  bones  of  nn  enemy  of  his  tribe,  would 
be  an  appropriate  pendant."  But  to  return  to  the  dog  law.  As  a  mo- 
dification, it  was  proposed  that  men  should  do  the  work,  as  their  stout 
hearts  could  better  bear  the  moral  shock,  and  then  to  have  the  execu- 
tion take  place  privately^  with  only  a  few  viintateg!  Then  to  run  to 
the  trenRury  for  the  blood  money.  But  to  be  serious.  That  law  taught 
you,  and  .every  body  else  that  can  'put  two  things  together— cause  and 
effect,  a  great  truth.  It  taught  that  the  very  ^moment  you  throw  the 
forms  and  sanctions  of  law  around  even  the  killing  of  a  brute,  that 
our  community  cannot  bear  such  a  bloody  work.  It  is  the  legalizing 
that  does  the  mischief.  The  individual  might  kill  his  own  dog  without 
law,  but  when  the  Commonwealth  becomes  the  executioner,  then  the 
whole  nffnir  wears  another  shape.  It  has  taught  more,  that  muzzling 
the  animal  will  answer  the  purpose.  So,  Sir,  why  not  muzzle  that 
animal,  that  you  have  in  Leverett  St.  Jail,  for  though  I  would  not 
speak  contemptibly  of  any  beinz  made  in  God's  image,  yet  it  was  shown 
that  he  was  a  mere  animal  in  his  moral  conceptions  of  duty.  His  co- 
lor, his  condition  is  against  him.  His  ancestry,  torn  away  from  a  fo- 
reign land  by  Christians,  brought  here  by  violence,  and  condemned  to 
perpetuil  servitude,  what  else  could  be  expected?  We  have  sown  the 
wind,  and  we  must  expect  to  reap  the  whirlwind.  In  heaven's  name, 
do  not  deprive  a  being  of  every  advantage,  intellectual  and  moral,  and 
having  made  him  a  brute,  hang  him  like  one;  aye,  I  pray  you  not  to  do 
this,  especially,  when  we  have  just  abolished  the  execution  of  the  very 
dogs  in  our  streets?  True,  a  priest  is  appointed  to  attend  him,  anil 
wake  up  what  little  intellect,  or  soul  there  may  be  left.* 

Well,  perhaps,  his  darkened  soul  may  be  quickened  to  his  fate.  And 
what  a  waking  up  I  1  am  half  inclined  to  wish  that  he.  might  never  be 
awakened  to  know  what  condition  of  society  he  has  to  deal  with.  Then 
what  an  entrance  does  his  soul  make  before  the  Most  High!  instead 
of  leaving  the  world,  surrounded  by  the  highest  Christian  influences, 
be  leaves  it  by  the  hand  of  the  hangnian!  What  a  preparation!  And 
ifheisthus  prepared  to  live,  why  then  kill  him?  This  is,  indeed,  a 
grave  question,  but  there  is  one  far  more  grave  than  that.  Taking 
your  views  of  futurity,  if  his  poor,  darkened  soul  is  not  ready,  what 
then?  Good  heavens!  Well  may  you  ask,  what  then?  Heaven  and 
earth  may  ask,  what  then?  Go  home  to  your  church,  and  over  the 
communion  service,  fur  I  understand  you  are  an  officer  there,  ask  what 
then?  ^o'y  look  at  that  higher  altaf;  at  your  own  conscience;  throw 
off  your  official  character,  and  before  high  heaven,  repeat,  if  you  can, 
that  prayer  of  the  great  Teacher,  <*  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us."  Go!  and  then  take  your  fellow 
man,  one  for  whom  Christ  died;  one>  weak,  helpless,  tempted,  frail,  like 

*  This  reminds  one  of  the  inimitable  sarcasm  of  Shakespeare  in  the  play: — 
'*  Master  Barnadine,  what,  hoa  !  voar  friend,  the  hangman  !    You  must  be 
•o  good,  Sir  to  rise  and  be  pat  to  death  ;  pray,  Master  Barnadine  awake  till  yoa 
aie  ezecated,  and  sleep  afterward."— .3fea<vrc/or  Jlfeoture,  Act.  IV.  Scene  8. 
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younrelf;  one  made  in  the  image  of  God;  go,  and  erect  your  BeafToM; 
and,  amid  his  shrieks  and  groans,  innocent  though  he  may  be,  hurl  him 
into  the  presence  of  his  God ! 

But  agnin,  I  would  not  sanction  murder  in  any  form,  but  I  do  solemn- 
ly believe  that  the  murder  which  your  victim  is  said  to  have  committed, 
(for  you  are  not  absolutely  certain  that  you  have  got  the  right  maa,) 
would  never  have  half  the  corrupting  influence  upon  the  communiiy 
that  your  legal  murder  will  have  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May.  It  may 
be  done  privately,  but  what  of  that?    Even  the  most  senseless  who  can 

{»ut  a  thought  to  a  thought  must  see  through  this  thin  gauze  of  your 
aw  makers,  that  they  are  ashamecl  of  their  own  work.  What,  Sir, 
you  propose  to  benefit  the  Commonwealth,  and  all  future  generationi, 
and  yet  your  work  must  lie  done  privately  I  No.  In  heaven*s  name, 
let  the  deed  be  done  on  our  Common  at  the  most  holy  time  and  by  the 
most  holy  men.  A  Review  conducted  by  your  Baptist  brethren  in 
England  recommends  that  the  execution  place  be  St.  PaulV  Cathedral 
or  Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  a  Bishop  or  an  Archbishop  be  the 
hangman ! 

Do  not  skulk  behind  the  stone  walls  of  a  miserable  jail  and  there  cool- 
ly put  your  victim  to  the  torture.  Give  us  the  broad  day  and  the  public 
high-way!  In  fact  why  not  have  it  during  the  religious  anniversaries? 
Would  it  not  give  a  zest  to  the  ser  vices  of  that  holy  week?  Let  all  the 
benevolent  societies  pause  and  all  the  Sabbath  Schools  be  assembled. 
Let  it  have  all  its  sanctifying  influences,  especially,  as  this*  will  proba- 
bly be  the  last  man,  for  you  would  not  have  hung  a  ieoman^  and  per^ 
chance,  not  even  a  white  man,  and  possibly  not  even  a  man  of  wealth 
and  possibly  not  even  don 3  this  deed  at  all,  but  it  has  been  covertly 
hinted  to  me  that  a  few  voles  were  lost  last  year  because  no  one  was 
executed.     But  let  that  pass. 

But  should  you  not  withdraw  this  order,  for  one  I  shall  ask  for  a  re- 
prieve. Give  us  time.  A  few  days  can  make  but  little  difference  to 
you.  Some  other  Friday  than  the  twenty-fifth,  (for  I  see  you  have  se- 
lected the  hangman's  day^  would  do  as  well.  Pray,  at  least  let  us  pass 
over  our  anniversaries.  Let  us  sift  this  matter  to  the  bottom,  not  as  our 
Courts  do,  but  with  cleaner  hands.  Are  you  certain  that  Wasfaingtoa 
Goode  (what  a  name  to  be  hung!)  is  really  the  man? 

If  this  event  must  take  place,  why  then  let  me  recommend  that  every 
store  be  closed,  every  church  be  thrown  open,  every  bell  tolled,  and  that 
every  man  flee  to  the  altar,  and  pray  God  in  infinite  mercv  to  forgive  us 
that  greatest  of  all  sins  in  His  sight,  the  snatching  from  His  throne  His 
|irerogative  and  His  alone,  the  right "  to  kill  and  to  make  alive." 

But  I  do  not  believe  yet  that  you  will  execute  your  own  law,  if  you 
do,  you  will  execute  your  law  indeed,  for  that  law,  I  verily  believe,  will 
die  on  the  very  gallows  with  the  criminal.  I  trust  there*  will  not  be 
found  a  man  to  lend  a  rope,  nor  a  Mechanic  to  build  the  gallows,  nor  a 
Sheriff  to  do  the  deed,  nor  a  Witness  to  be  present,  nor  a  Clergyman  to 
sanctify  the  act,  nor  a  Surgeon,  calm  and  quiet  enough  to  stand  and  feel 
the  quivring  pulse.  I  trust  that  even  the  people  of  Concord  will  refuse 
to  lend  the  poor  remains  of  the  gallows  deposited  in  their  Court  House. 
Would  you  do  the  work  if  this  should  happen?    Why  not? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  you  had  hotter  wait  till  some  more  respecta- 
ble man  gets  within  the  meshes  of  the  law.  It  would  have  a  better  effect 
You  know  when  Dr.  Dodd  was  hung  in  England,  the  whole  kingdom 
was  moved.  Even  Dr.  Johnson's  great  intellect  and  heart  was  poured 
out  at  the  feet  of  the  royal  clemency.  He  was  a  man  of  some  conse- 
quence. And  the  result  was  that  men  of  consequence  contrived  to  com- 
mit the  same  great  crime  of  forgeiy,  till  even  a  thousand  of  the  ricbeit 
bankers  in  England  asked  that  the  penalty  might  be  4one  away. 
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Why,  Sir,  even  the  boys,  and  tbey  are  worth  saving,  for  we  have 
« nothing  else  to  make  men,  and  even  Governors  of,  are  now  saying  in 
our  streets,  <<  it  is  only  a  nigger!"    ReaHy,  Sir,  heaven  spare  your  rep- 
utation, and  youir  Council,  and  your  posterity,  for  I  fear  that  the  very 
earth  will  cease  before  the  stain  will  be  washed  out! 

But  you  reply  to  all  this,  it  is  the  law.  Hang  the  law!  Perhaps  you 
may  say  it  is  a  divine  law.  Grant  it,  if  you  please,  but  are  you  divinely 
commissioned?  I  know  to  what  law  you  refer.  But  that  was  not  given, 
remember  to  a  Commonwealth.  Governor  Briggs  nor  Massachusetts 
was  probably  not  thought  of  at  that  time.  Suppose  there  is  a  law. 
What  of  that?  Which  think  you  stands  the  highest  before  the  Great 
Jehovah,  a  Man  or  a  n.ere  parchment?  In  the  sight  of  heaven,  man  is 
above  all  human  institutions,  above  all  human  enactments;  he  is  ''a  lit- 
tle lower  than  the  angels.*'  Beware  how  you  break  into  the  bloody 
house  of  life.  Remember  that  laws  were  made  for  man  and  not  man 
for  the  laws.  Beware  then.  Say  not  that  your  victim  hud  no  regard 
for  life.  Beware  then  that  what  he  did  in  hot  blood  that  you  do  not  do  in 
your  cooler  mom-:nts.  But  I  must  close.  1  have  several  other  consid- 
erations to  urge. . 

Yours,  respectfully, 

CHARLES  SPEAR. 


Meetitto  in  the  Prisoners*  Friend  Orrics.  The  Standiiic  Cum- 
mittee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Capibil  Punishment,  held 
a  meeting  at  their  rooms,  March  27th,  to  take  into  consideration  'the  approaching 
execution  of  Washington  Goode.  It  was  a  spirited  meeting.  It  was  believed  to 
beT>ar  duty  to  still  use  an  influence  to  prevent  this  sad  event.  But  to  give  more 
efficiency  and  directions  to  the  whole  matter,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  appoint  a 
committee,  whereupon  several  names  were  selected.  We  are  glad  that  Walter 
Channing  is  placed  at  the  bead.  His  and  influence  could  not  be  better  employed 
than  in  carrying  forward  a  movement  in  which  not  only  a  single  life  is  to  be  saved, 
bat  thousands  are  also  to  be  relieved  from  the  most  painful  anxiety.  Meetings 
will  soon  be  held  throuehout  our  city,  which  will  be,  perhaps,  continued  up  to  the 
very  day  of  the  execution,  and  on  the  very  day  itself.  The  following  gentlemen 
comprise  the  committee. 

WALTER  CHANNING,  M.  D.,  WILLIAM  ASPINWALL,  Esq., 
SAMUEL  MAY,  ROBERT  RANTOUL,  Jr.,  Esq.,  ELLIS  GRAY 
LORING,  Esq.,  E.  F.  HODGES,  Esq.,  FRANCIS  JACKSON,  H. 
L  BOWDITCH,  M.  D.,  Rev.  JAMES  F.  CLARKE,  WENDELL 
PHILLIPS,  C.  G.  DAVIS,  Esq.,  EDWARD  HEAD,  Esq.,  JOHN 
W.  BROWNE,  Esq.,  CHARLES  SPEAR,  J.  A.  ANDREW,  Esq., 
JOHN  M.  SPEAR. 


Petitions  for  WaslUngton  Goode. 

Below  will  be  found  a  form  of  petition  for  this  man  now  under  sentence  of  death. 
The  execution  is  to  take  place  on  the  twenty-flfth  day  of  May.  So  that  our 
friends  must  be  active.  Let  every  man  anil  woman  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
send  in  their  names.  Let  the  Governor  and  Council  feel  the  voice  of  the  people. 
There  is  hope  yet.  Let  meetings  be  held.  Now  is  the  time.  Let  the  friends  of 
the  cause  remember  too,  that  sacrifices  are  ,to  be  made,  not  simply  for  thn  man 
alone,  but  to  prevent  the  whole  community,  especially  our  fair  city*  from  receiving 
such  a  shock  as  no  execution  ever  before  produced.  Already  ^lie re  has  been  a 
general  outburst  of  indignntion.  Let  the  State  be  spared  the  disgraceful  scenes 
connected  with  an  execution.  * 

To  his  Excellency,  the  Governor^  the  Honorable  Cr»unet7, 

WE  THE  UNDERSIOlf  ED    ASK    FOR    A    COMMUTATIOlf    OF    PUlTISHMENT 
IN   THE   CASE    OF   WasHINOTOX   GoODB. 


l.~PICTORIAL  NATIONAL  LIBSART.    BottoB:  Wm.  Bimondi  &  Co.,  IS  School  Straet 

Published  monthly.    $8  a  yenr. 

This  work  i«  embellished  with  flne  wood  enfraTingft,  and  makes  an  exceedtoifly  iotcrestlnff 
irolume  of  621  royal  padres.  The  contenu  are  rich  and  varied,  many  ariiclcM  beinf  fiirniriicd 
expressly.  The  typography  is  neat,  and  the  whole  appears  to  be  well  calcalated  Co  interest 
the  family  circle. 

9.— SARTAIN'S  UNION  MAGAZINE  of  titerature  and  Art.    Philadelphia.    Editors:  Mn. 

C.  M.  KiRKLAND,  Prof.  J.  S  Hakt.    Engravings:  I.  The  First  Appeal;  II.  John  the  Bsptist 

Preaching;  III.  A  Tulip;  IV.  lues  and  Cordova;  V.  The  Black  Rover  escaping  Seaward; 

VI.  SteinhaueiRr*s  Ilend  of  Christ:  VII.  Hilton's  Paradise-,  Vlii.  The  Italian  FaradHc;  IX. 

The  Camelia;  X.  Music. 

We  felt  coniltleiit  when  this  monthly  passed  Into  the  hands  of  Sarlain  that  It  wookl  sorpass 
In  elegance  nearly  every  periodical  In  the  country.  So  it  has  turned  out.  No  man  has  a  better 
taste  or  more  (acililies.  Three  numbers  have  been  issued  this  year.  We  commend  it  to  the 
reading  public. 

^.—CHRISTIAN  AND  RELIGIOUS  MISCELLANY.    Boston:  Crosby  &  Nichols.  Loadoa: 

John  Chapman,  148  Strand. 

This  number  opens  with  a  rich  article  from  Kmr.  Orvtile  Dewey,  entitled  The  Crisis  of  Free- 
dom in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  It  is  a  spirit-stirring  composition,  and  will  amply  repay 
a  careful  perusal. 

The  whole  number  Is  excellent  and  wc  can  always  welcome  the  work  for  its  high  and  ele- 
vated tone.  Some  of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  land  contribute  to  its  columns.  Rev.  Alvao 
Lamson  and  Rev.  Exrn Gannett  are  the  Editors.  The  enterprising  proprietors  get  up  the  work 
in  good  style,  the  iypographicalap8earauce  is  neat,  and  the  periodical  doea  credit  toAmericai 
literature.    Price  $4  00  a  year 

4 — LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE.    Boston:  265  Tremont  St. 

The  design  of  thin  weekly  publication  Is  to  give  selections  from  the  most  valuable  inigt- 
sines  of  the  day,  oNpecially  those  of  Europe,  not  usually  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader. 
The  work  is  puliliflied  at  a  cheap  price;  only  12  1-2  cts  a  number.    The  work  is  ably  edited, 
and  the  various  articles  give  the  reader  a  fine  view   of  Bioprsjhy,  IliMirry,  Art.  Thtcl(g), 
Medicine  and  Law.    To  thos^  who  would  keep  up  with  the  times,'we  recco'mmend  the  Age. 

5 — GRAHAM'S  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.    Philadelphia:  S.  D.  Patterson 4 

Co.  $3  a  year.    Engravings :~-i.  Christ  weeping  over  Jerusalem:  II.  Why  Dou't  become.*; 

III.  The  Bridal  Night;  IV   The  Plantation  of  Gen.  Taylor;  V.  Music. 

This  monthly  is  prepared  In  flne  style.  We  have  gated  with  intense  interest  on  that  exqoistf- 

ly  drawn  engriiving  of  the  Saviour  weeping  over  Jerusalem.    We  are  always  glad  to  flud  isek 

engravings.    They  do  much  to  humanize  society.    In  this  instance,  the  reader  is  led  bsck  to 

one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  in  the  life  uf  the  Redeemer:  a  rcene  which  the  artitt  hers 

has  admirably  presented.    It  is  a  rich  gem.    It  is  worth  a  thousand  engravings  repreteatiog 

Courtship  and  Marriage.    The  publishers  have  throughout  given  us  a  good  number. 

1— THE  MASSACHUSETTS  QUARTERLY.    Nu.  VI.    March,  1849.    BoAtOB:  Coolidgedc 
Wiley.    TfiBODORB  Parker,  Editor. 
This  work  contains  the  following  articles: — 
I.  The  German  Revolution  of  1846. 

II.  The  Eternity  of  God. 

III.  Discovery  of  Amerioa  by  the  Norsemen. 

IV.  Character  of  Mr.  Prescott  as  a  Historian. 
V.  Oxford  Poetry. 

VI.  Shoct  Reviews. 

"  Philosophy,  Literature,  Politics,  Religion  and  Humanity,"  we  are  told  will  all  find  a  place 
In  this  Review.  The  first  article  is  a  grand  review  of  the  stirring  scenes  that  have  convuUed 
Europe  during  the  past  year.  The  second  is  a  sublime  description  of  the  Eternity  o  I'  God  in  s 
Hymn  translated  from  ^the  German.  Accompanying  the  poem,  is  the  original,  so  that  tbo 
learned  may  judge  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  translation.  It  reminds  us  of  the  sublime  Pocfii 
on  God  translated  by  Bowring  from  one  of  the  Russian  poets.  The  next  article  is  an  attempt 
to  bring  out  the  peculiarities  of  Prescott  as  a  Historian.  The  style  here  reveals  the  Editor. 
It  is  pure,  manly,  Signified,  strong,  severe.  He  seems  to  have  no  blind  admiration  for  one 
whom  nearly  all  the  literary  circles  of  the  land  are  praising.  He  thinks  Mr.  Prescott  lives 
about  far  enough  to  Ju^ge  correctly  of  the  age  about  which  he  writes.  He  thinks  his  theme 
gave  great  scope  for  his  genius.  On  the  whole,  the  article  is  well  written.  In  closing  onr  re- 
marks, we  would  suggest  kindly  to  one  who  wishes  so  well  to  humanity,  that  shorter  articles 
would  not  only  bo  more  eflTeciive,  but  would  be  more  widely  read. 
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7— PE0PLB9  JOVRff  AL.    London;  Willougnby  &  Co.    Boitnn:  Grotby  A.  Nichol*. 

Incorporated  with  this  periodical  la  Howitt**  Journal.  The  aeriea  commencrd  last  Aaftoat. 
The  American  reader  will  hail  thi«  publication  with  pleasure.  The  work  la  adorned  wltb 
apirlted  wood  euyraytngs,  and  contatife  a  f  rent  tarlety  of  articlea.    As  we  have  arranged  for 

the  recular  reception  of  the  work,  ovr  readers  may  expect  a  poem  or  an  essay  n9W  and  then. 

Already  we  have  our  eye  on  a  fine  poetical  Sketch. 

8.— HOLDEN*fl  DOLLAR  MAGAZINE.    March,  1B49.    New  York. 

Thia  elegant  monthly  is  again  on  pur  table,  stored  With  Interestiug  articles  and  filled  w{t|i 
elegant  Illustrations.    '*  The  Pilgrimages  to  Engllah  Bhrines**  is  especially  worthy  of  com* 
mendalion.    The  Bketch'of  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  with  a  Portrait  will  be  read  with  deep  in|eresf , 
^  as  he  haa  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  is  well  known  from  his  popular  Lectures. 

0.— THE  COLUMBIAN  MAGAZINE.    Rev.  Dabius  Mbao,  Editor.    New  York,  lt4  Naasaa 

St. 

Right  glad  are  we  to  find  this  work  again  on  our  table.  We  cannot  do  without  it.  The  Jan- 
uary and  February  numbers  are  both  before  us.  In  the  former,  we  find  the  following  engrav* 
ings;— Monument  of  Samuel  Mitchill,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.  Also  the  Swiss  Cottage.  The  table  of  , 
contents  as  usual  Is  original,  and  there  rfre  several  excellent  articles.  In  the  February  number 
we  find  **  Washington's  House,  Mt.  Vernon."  Also  the  "  Halt  above  the  North  End  of  the 
Dead  Sea.***  The  fine  engraving  of  the  Fashions,  will,  of  course,  please  the  ladies.  Among 
the  contributors  ws  find  the  standard  writers  of  the  day.  The  work  is  elegantly  printed,  and 
from  its  well-earned  popularity,  receivea,  as  it  deserves,  a  large  share  of  patronage.  Terna, 
$3  a  year. 

10.— THE  NEW  ENGLAND  OFFERING.    March.    Lowell:  T.W.Harris,    ilayear. 

We  had  missed  this  excellent  work,  but  on  reminding  the  Editrecs,  the  accomplished  Ifar« 
riet  Farley,  we  were  politely  Informed  that  it  was  at  our  service.  The  work  fills  up  a  space 
that  no  other  periodical  occupies.  Many  have  the  Impreasion  that  Females  have  no  taf  te  for 
composition.  This  Journal  corrects  that  impreasion.  Whoever  looks  into  It  will  find  Essays 
and  Poems  that  do  honor  to  the  writers.  Miss  Farley  is  doing  a  good  work  fee  her  sex  In  pub* 
lishing  the  ^*  Oflfering."  We  trust  that  her  patrons  will  remember  that  she  needs  encourage- 
ment. Let  her  sex  come  nobly  to  the  work,  and  let  the  **  sterner'*  sex  show  their  gallantry  by 
sending  the  namea  of  their  lair  acquaintancea. 

II.— HUNT'S  MERCHANT'S  MAGAZINE.    March.    New  York. 

Our  friend ,  we  see  has  been  put  to  serioua  inconvenience  and  loss  by  fire.  But  he  makes  up 
for  all  delay  by  giving  us  his  periodical  in  a  new  dress.  He  gives  us  a  rich  table  of  contents} 
embracing  Stat  istics  of  Mining,  Banking,  Canals,  Rail-roads,  Reviews,  etc.  We  are  glad  to 
find  an  article  on  the  Proposed  Rail  Road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  That  article  miut 
be  read  with  the  deepest  interest.  Another  grand  article  will  be  met  at  the  very  opening  of 
the  work:  **  The  British  Empire  in  the  East."  But  where  all  is  so  excellent,  we  forbear  to 
make  any  more  exceptions.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  work  that  it  fills  a  space  occupied  by 
00  other,  and  that  even  the  British  Parliament  In  a  labored  compilation  of  Statistics  was  glad 
to  avail  Itself  of  the  labors  of  the  Merchant's  Magazine.  Stitched  with  the  work  is  the  Speech 
of  J.  A.  Pearce  of  Maryland  on  the  Coast  fuivey  of  the  United  States,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
Feb.  17, 1849. 

18.—AMERICAN  ANNALS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB.    Conducted  by  the  Inatrnctors 

of  the  American  Asylum.    Vol.  II.    No.  8.    January,  1849.    Hartford:  Brown  §c  Parsons. 

Whoever  looks  at  the  literature  of  modem  time,  especially  at  the  large  and  increaaing  Hat 

of  periodicals,  will  be  pleasingly  struck  with  one  benevolent  and  instructive  feature.    Not 

only  doea  each  sect  and  party,  religious  and  political,  have  its  periodical  to  present  the  dis- 

tlnetive  features  of  its  prtnciples,  but  beyond  all  this,  each  form  of  suflering  humanity  now 

has  ita  weekly  ur  monthly.    The  work  before  us  reminds  us  n(  this  pleasing  fact.    Looking 

about  us,  we  find  the  "  Seamen's  Friend,"  the  ^  Orphan's  Advocate,"  and  even  the  Insane 

hive  their  Journal.    Then  if  we  may  allude  to  our  own  work,  even  the  Prisoner  now  has  hia 

**  Friend."    Now  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  speak  to  ua  through  the  Press.    We  shall  not  be  aur- 

prised  hereafter  to  find  even  the  Annals  of  the  Idiot.    Such  surprising  proffress  is  now  made, 

that  even  to  unstop  the  deaf  ear,  to  unclose  the  sightless  eye,  to  teach  the  dumb,  the  deaf,  the 

blind,  and  even  the  smell-less,  (to  coin  a  word)  is  thought  to  be  a  mere  matter  or conrve.   And 

now  even  the  whole  physical  frame  is  to  be  so  flur  improved  that  the  Qod-like  Intellect  caa 

speak  out  of  its  hitherto  living  tomb.    What  rapldl  what  grand  strides!    But  to  come  back  te 

the  periodical  before  us.    Here  ia  a  fine  work  pubiiahed  quarterly  at  il  a  year. 


EKOKATIirOI. 

Among  the  engravings  which  we  have  received,  we  moat  name  two  of  epeelal  beevty.  They 
are  fine  specimens  of  Art. 

Rnvnain.— This  is  from  Samuel  D.  Patterson  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia,  the  cnterpriaing  proprie- 
tor of  Graham's  Magaxine.  It  Is  engraved  by  G.  R.  Hall.  It  Is  a  gem.  We  have  acaroely  aeea 
a  finer  spec  imen  of  engraving.  There  Is  a  thoughtftilness,  calmneas  and  purity  in  the  counte- 
nance which  ia  beatlful  indeed.  It  ia  executed  in  the  higheat  atyle  of  art.  And  yet  the  Prop* 
rrietora  offer  to  give  this  to  any  one  who  will  send  one  year's  sublicriptiaB  to  their  Magailiie. 
We  thank  them  ier  this  valuable  present  and  in  torn  we  ahall  be  happy  to  eld  their  in  the  cir 
ealatlcm  of  their  periodical. 


873  Mi$eeUaneou$.  [April 

Jnu§ALlM.~>ThU  U  a  mMt  olcfaat  Llthogrftph  from  •  Sketch  b^  Dicki  of  London.  It 
was  executed  by  J.  H.  Duflbrd  4c  Co.,  Boston  We  had  no  conception  that  this  art  had  arrir- 
ed  at  such  a  high  stale  of  perfbrtion. 

The  plan  cmiiniDs  a  view  of  Jerasalem  before  ita  deatmction  by  Titus,  from  the  celebrated 
Brunnetti  Mmie).  The  proprietor  is  our  flriend,  Nathakibl  Soutbwabd.  who  is  exhibitiaf 
this  Model  in  our  towns  and  Tillages  lo  hundreds  a^d  thousands.  This  engraving  shooM  be  ia 
all  our  Sunday  Schools,  and  in  every  family.  No  devoot  man  can  look  on  it  without  having 
his  miod  carried  back  to  that  most  hiteresting  portion  of  our  earth,  where  so  ma|ty  sabifss 
miracles  were  wrought,  and  where  Ileaven  made  so  many  grand  displays  of  infinite  goodness, 
wisdom  and  power. 

Mr.  Southward  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  whole  christian  community,  for  hia  labors  in 
bringing  out  so  distinctly  this  sacked  spot.  Here  we  have  now  a  splendid  engraving  of  the 
very  s])0i  where  our  Lord  lived  and  suffered  tor  humanity.  In  looking  on  this  picture  one  al> 
most  imagines  that  he  sees  the  Temple,  with  tu  innumerable  and  stately  dwellings,  covered 
with  plates  of  gold,  its  roof  planted  with  the  lofty  spear^heads  of  gold,  the  most  precious  mar- 
ble and  mrtaU  everywhere  flashina  back  the  day.  Here  >ou  behold  this  most  magnificent  cdi- 
flte.  Whoever  purchases  ibis  noble  picture  has  not  simply  before  him  a  true  representation  of 
"  the  City  of  our  God,*'  but  he  haa  also  one  o(  the  roost  perfect  specimens  of  art.  We  trost 
that  our  friend  Southard  will  receive  that  encouragement  which  his  labors  so  eminently  de- 
serve. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.— S.  G.  BA6LE Y.— We  are  pleased  at  her  interest  in  oar  labor. 
If  she  obtains  the  situation  to  which  she  alludes,  ahe  will,  of  course,  forwsrd  such  facta  as  may 
come  within  her  observation.  .In  regard  to  her  suggestions  about  the  second  celebration  of 
the  Birth-day  of  Juhn  Howard  In  September,  we  can  only  say  that  we  shall  carry  out  the  plan 
of  a  Fair  or  a  Levee.  Already  have  letters  been  sent  lo  Europe  and  elsi' where  relative  to  this 
Interesting  event  in  history,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  day  will  be  celebrated  in  a  man- 
ner  worthy  of  the  occasion.  \ 

CHARLES  E.  BERRY,  Louisburgh,  Pa  His  aHide  will  appear  soon.  We  »hall  always 
remember  his  kindness.  The  interview  that  ha  has  given  will  be  read  with  interest.  We 
thank  him  also  (or  that  excellent  scxap  of  poetry,  -*The  Felon,"  by  Judge  Lewis. 

SaRAH  CROSBY  Groton,  N.  H.  If  she  could  send  a  shorter  and  more  concise  account  of 
the  history  of  Rev.  Mr  Dudley,  now  under  sentence  of  death  in  her  State,  we  should  be  glad. 
If  she  will  srnd  any  amount,  however  small,  we  will  enter  her  as  a  subscriber.  Our  loss  is 
so  great  that  we  must  insist  on  advance  payment.  Will  she  let  us  hear  from  her  on  receiving 
the  single  number  that  we  sendf 

Hon.  JOHN  G.  PALFREY.— We  are  glad  to  hear  from  him,  and  a  reply  to  the  ktter  will 
be  publishrd  in  our  next. 

G.  W.  GARDNER,  Nantucket.— His  letter  Is  on  file.  We  shall  be  happy  to  do  what  wa 
ean  for  the  young  roan  in  the  House  of  Correction. 

GEORGE  E.  BAKER,  our  New  York  Corresjiondent.  We  shall  always  be  happy  to  hear 
firom  him.  The  Report  is  very  valuable,  but  we  received  it  too  late  for  tlie  April  number,  la 
our  next,  he  may  expect  to  aee  the  whole  article.     We  will  send  the  Sfagaziue  as  di> 

Prof.  UPHAM.— Will  he  send  as  the  Poetry  written  by  a  young  man,  formerly  of  Bowdofai 
College,  but  who  afterwards  became  an  inmate  of  the  prison  i 

Mrs.  J.  C.  NEAL,  Philadelphia.  Our  readers  will  be  much  pleased  with  her  Prisoners*  Evcs> 
ing  Hymn,  which  will  appear  in  our  next.  May  we  not  depend  on  her  fur  an  ocnatiiona]  srti> 
cie  ?  We  regularly  receive  now  her  Saturday  Gazette.  Her  poem  in  the  Odd  Fellow *8  Otfer- 
ing,  we  hope  to  insert  in  some  ftiture  number. 


TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS.— The  fViends  of  the  caoae  woold  do  us  a  great  favor  to  send 
the  amount  of  their  subscriptions.  Very  few  are  aware  of  the  weekly  expeiiccs  of  a  publics- 
cation  of  this  nature.  Having  no  advertising  patronage,  of  course  it  must  depend  on  its  sub- 
acription  list.  Every  arrangement  we  make,  must  be  cash.  Iteme  of  our  Hubmribers  are, 
doabtlesa  ready  and  have  been  some  waiting  a  long  time  for  some  agent  to  call  on  them.  We 
can  only  say,  that  It  is  difficult  to  procure  an  agent.  Then  why  should  we  incur  this  expeasef 
Do  not  wait.  Tell  your  Postmaster  to  send  the  amount.  Then  see  if  you  connot  get  one 
new  subscriber.  The  Magazine  beiagnow  so  widely  known,  and  so  permanently  established, 
that  you  need  not  heaitate  to  recommand  it  to  the  friends  of  humanity. 


RECEIPTS  from  Febmary  8,  to  March  8:— 

J.  P.  Kingsbury,  Saugus,  Ma.  iS  00;  W.  Hinckley,  Hyannis,  2  00;  E.  Johnson,  BtnrbrMge, 
1 00*,  J.  M.  Pierce,  Lynn,  8  00}  B.  P  Ruaaell,  W.  Cambridge,  0  S2;  John  Bchouler,  0 83;  Yim. 
L.  Clark,  1  SS;  W.  Burke,  ir.,  N.  Dartmouth,  0  88;  W.  H.  George.  Wientham,  0  38;  Gen.  R. 
Cobb,  Brewster,  8  25;  Nathan  Wyman,  Wobum,  2  00;  J.  Brown,Westmin>ler,  2  00;  8.  Clay, 
Lowell,  200;  T.  Cotting,  Medford,2  00;  J.  Slater,  Boston,  2  00  H.  Jenkins,  2  00;  Mr.  Noyea, 
2  00;  B.  Hunton,  Canton,  Ms.  aS;  W.H.Hull,  Sudbury,  2  00;  J.  H.  Hatch,  Springfield,  2  00; 
S.  Henry,  Palmer,  2  00;  W.  Gray,  Boston,  Hon.  J.  duincy,  2  00;  J.  P.  Blauchard,  2  00;  Josiah 
Gooding,  2  67;  J.  Thompson,  1  50;  H.  E.  Burton,  So.  Adams,  1  38;  B.  Lane.  Chelsea, 2  00;  D 
W.Smith.  2  (JO;  D.  D.  Wendell,  2  00*.  H.  Sargent.  2  00;  Mrs.  S,  Whiltier,  1  S8;  N.  L.  Thayer 
8  00;  C.  F.  Tucker,  Needham,  4  00;  J.  P.  Simpson,  Boston.  1  00;  A.  Burrage,  2  00;  B.  K.  Han- 
cock, 2  00;  S.  S.  Curtis,  2  00;  J.  S.  Lee,  W.  Brattleboro*,  1  00;  G.  Moore,  Norwich.  Ct.  2  00; 
B.  Stetson,  Hanson,  2  00;  C.  Swia,  Sandwich,  2  00;  J.  Houghton,  Roxbury,  2  00;  B.  Sheridaa, 
Boaton,  2  00;  M.  Gale,  2  00;  G.  P.  Hawkins,  Fitchburg,  2  00;  J .  P.  Lyon,  Abiogton,  S  90;  8. 
E.  Brown,  888}  C.  Btetaon  Charleatown  2  00}  Bollis,  Hanover,  1 7S. 
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Onr  EngraviBff* 

We  had  procured  from  New  York  an  elegant  steel  engraying  for  the 
present  number,  and  we  had  spoken  for  an  article  to  corre9,)oiid  to  it 
from  the  pen  of  our  friend  Wendell  Phillips,  but  such  was  bis  pren  of 
business  in  connection  with  the  late  movement  in  our  State  in  reUtion  to 
the  death-penalty  that  he  was  unable  to  present  the  article  in  Keanoo.  ft 
was  thought  therefore,  best  to  omit  the  engraving  till  both  could  be  pre- 
sented in  the  same  number.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  aifecting  to 
be  found  in  all  history;  the  executiok  of  Lvoy  Jahb  Grey. 


».    Jlk     -V^    ^^^«1K« 


g    W.  BPEAU,  PaiNTKa. 
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(OBICIHAI..) 

ARTICLE  CXXVII. 
The  New  York  State  Prisoa. 

BT   OEOmOfi  S.   BaKKB. 

Most  of  the  fViends  of  Prison  Reform  will  remember  that  oo  the 
first  of  January,  1848,  a  radical  and  complete  change  was  made  in  the 
l^overnment  of  the  Prisons  of  the  Empire  State.  In  place  of  nine  In- 
spectora,  appointed  by  the  Executive,  three  were  elected  l>y  the  people, 
to  whom  the  whole  maua^eiiient  of  the  several  Prisons  was  confided, 
including  appointment  ot  Wardens,  Chaplains,  &c.  The  three  who 
were  elected  were  of  different  politics  from  the  nine  whom  they  super- 
seded, and  accordingly  all  the  old  Wardens,  Chaplains,  Agentij,  Clerks, 
Physicians,  Matrons,  Keepers,  Guards,  &c.,  were  removed  at  one  "  fell 
swoop.'*  At  Sing  Sing  and  Clinton  it  was  generally  supposed  that  an 
excellent  system  of  government  prevailed,  and  of  course  disa.^trous  con- 
sequences were  apprehended  from  the  change.  The  new  Inspectors, 
Messrs.  Comstock,  SfENCER,  and  Godnet,  have  now  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  their  first  Annual  Report,  which  embraces  the  reports  of  the 
iiew  Wardens,  Chapldins  and  Physicians  of  each  Prison  fur  the  year 
1^48.  We  propose  to  mnke  some  extracts  from  these  Reports  and  we 
feel  confident  they  will  be  rend  with  interest  if  not  surpri^je. 

The  Inspectors  informs  us  that, 

"  The  total  numbef  of  coavicta  ia  the  Stale  prisons  of  this  Stste^  sppesn  to  be 
gradaally  becoming  reducsd: — - 
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Tht  nomlMria  AabBrn  prison,  Dec.  1,  1847,  wM  B07 

*•      Dec.  1,  1848,    "  458    lea 

SuffSiospriion.Dec,  1,1847,    «*  €8S 

..^•^..     Dec.  1,1848.    "  611       "      71 
••   Female,  Dec.  1,  1847,    "89 

Dec  1,  1848,     "        8»      "        « 


\ 


la 


CliAton  prieon,  Dec.  I,  1847,     ««       146 

Dec.  1,1848,    "      l6»iDC«Mel7 


•  «  cc 


Total  redactioD  in  one  year,  ^^^  *  • 

or  oearlj  ten  per  cent 

Whether  this  redaction  be  attribnted  to  an  improTod  morality  in  the  Bute,  «r 
to  other  cauBce— nnleaa  it  be  an  increaaed  laMcae  in  the  admmistrBtion  of  juauca 
— it  i«  a  canae  of  gratnlation.'* 

On  the  subject  of  flogging  they  remark  ;— 

••  The  legiatature  of  this  Stote,  by  the  108th  section  of  the  act  of  l>eeemb«, 
14,  1S47,  prohibited  the  infliciion  of  any  blows  whateTor  upon  any  ^^^^^^^ 
in  self^efence,  or  to  snppresa  a  revolt  or  insorrection.  'Ihe  cai,  it  is  belieiefl, 
had  been  in  ose  as  an  instrument  of  discipline  and  punishment,  at  leasl  in  all  tm 
Jdtale  prisons,  from  the  period  of  their  foundation  until  that  Ume.  It  was  a  time- 
honored,  an  antiquity-hallowed  instrument.  At  Auburn  it  appeared  to  have  been 
the  principal  reliance  of  the  board  of  inspectors  and  keeper,  for  the  =»«»«««*• 
or  discipline  and  the  enforcement  of  labor;  and  though  fatal  consequences  had  n 
one  instance— perhaps  more— been  ascribed  by  public  opinion  to  the  »b«se  oTrts 
exercise,  it  maintained  iu  position  in  the  affections  of  the  prison  officers,  ^^ 
tinned  its  activity  in  the  eiiforcenienl  of  prison  rules.  At  Sing  Sing,  Irom  IWB  « 
Oct.  1846,  to  Ist  of  December,  1847,  eighty-six  convicts  were  punished  with  «x 
hundred  and  three  lashes.  This  was  under  a  system  of  discipline  clauned  to  be 
more  mild  and  forbearing  than  that  of  previous  years.  u.  «f  ,k. 

The  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  discipline  and  fiscal  proep«ny  wins 
prison,  to  arise  from  thii.  disconliiioaDce  of  the  cherished  P««**<^«  ^*  .P^^^""'^ 
gelation,  was  anticipated  and  predicted.  The  late  respectable  and  'f  «"««»\«»/* 
■f  inspectors  of  the  Auburn  prison,  in  their  last  annual  report.  "^Bulled  le  tt* 
Legislature,  February  1.  1848,  feliciiated  themselves  upon  the^good  oidsr  maia- 
,  -^   ,  -L-      l-'_..  L..   .u-  4.  .-..^.^Va,..  •»«i0«n  nf  iltMf^tvitne  Ions  iince 


^eat  as  an  insrmment  of  punishment,''  and  declared  their  conviction  "Uist  he 
quiet  and  orderly  deportment  of  the  convicts  which  is  essential  to  f»cee«  »  ™* 
daily  transactions  of  the  prison,  cannot  be  muiniaintd,  if  corporeal  pnaishBiar. 
HI  all  cases,  is  to  be  prohibited  by  law."  Finally,  they  express  their  "  rtr^ 
that  the  system  of  punishment  which  had  been  attended  with  such  good  ptuctuai 
retulii,  should  be  changed  for  a  mere  experiment;  and  among  the  on|«»»«^ 
consequences  which  they  predicted  from  the  change,  they  averred  that  H.aBwsg 
other  evils,  and  that  the  mo$l  lo  be  deplored,  the  prbon  does  not  become  so  f«- 
poverished  within  three  years,  as  to  call  on  the  Ugislature  for  pecuniary  salts 
carry  on  iU  operations,  they  would  be  ".happily  disappointed. 

The  late  keeper,  too.  in  hU  report  to  the  late  board  of  inspectors,  December  26. 
1847,  announced  his  conviction  as  the  result  of  nearly  thirty  years  experience  « 
the  prison,  »«  that  the  use  of  the  cat  ^.s  an  instrument  ol  punishment  eanndmlM 
nafetv  be  entirely  dispensed  with;"  that  "  this  kind  of  punishment,  everytliHig 
considered,  is  quite  preferable  to  any  other  that  ha*  been  yet  devised;  sod  «- 
pressed  his  apprehension  that  -the  fruits  of  such  a  change"  would  *>«  »«5^  »'»* 
wonie  condition  of  the  convicts,  the  diminution  of  ih^ir  earnings,  and  »«;»;«  ^«f: 
bedience  and  disorder"  which  would  be  likely  to  prevail  arilff^*";-,  f  l.l,f 
prove  to  be  the  result,  he  too  would  be  "  happily  disappointed.  At  all  ev^tt, 
he  was  certain  that  the  State  would  not  be  the  gainers  by  the  change,     at  vtu 


i 
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6«  H€fi  when  the  new  contraeU/or  the  labor  and  nrviceeof  the  men  eometo  be 
made,'^ 

The  lospectora  of  State  priflODs  entered  upon  their  duties  with  a  deterininatioa 
to  give  a  mild  system  of  discipline,  without  the  infliction  of  blows,  a  full  and  fair 
trial.  To  this  thev  were  not  only  disposed  by  motives  of  humanity,  but  impelled 
by  the-unequivocal  voice  of  public  opinion,  and  hound  by  the  prohibitory  clause  of 
the  law  bsibre  referred  to.  Though  entering  upon  the  *'  experiment*'  with  '*  a 
new  set  of  officers"  in  charge  of  the  prbons,  they  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say,  aAer 
the  experience  of  one  year,  that  it  has  proved  entirely  successful.  Disobedience 
and  disorder  have  not  resulted  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  ns6  of  the  cat. 
Lashes  are  not  necessary  to  the  good  government  of  our  prisons.  It  is  believed 
that  in  neither  of  oar  State  prisons  has  the  discipline' been  relaxed;  but  on  the  coi^- 
trary  exhibits  an  evident  improvement.  Men  labor  more  cheerfully,  perform  a 
greater  amount  of  work,  less  frequently  violate  the  rules,  and  become  more  hu- 
manized rather  than  brutalized  in  their  feelings,  while  the  necessity  for  inflicting 
punishment  at  all,  becorn4!i  gredtly  diminished.  At  Sing  Sing  prison,  durin  ;  the 
months  of  January  to  November  inclusive  of  the  present  year,  the  totiil  number  of 
punishments  was  831.  During  the  same  months  of  1847,  it  was  732;  showing  a 
ditniaution  of  881 — considerably  over  one-half.  At  Auburn,  from  January  12  to 
December  1,  1848,  the  total  number  of  punishments  was  282.  We  can  find  uo 
records  of  previous  years  with  which  to  make  a  comparison. 

Nor  has  this  change  been  followed  by  those  disastrous  consequences  to  the  fiscal 
eonditioa  and  prospects  which  were  so  feelingly  and  deptoringly  apprehended. 
The  test  to  which  an  'appeal  was  so  confidently  referred  has  been  applied.  The 
new  contracts  for  the  labor  and  services  of  the  men  have  been  made.  If  the 
Auburn  prison  has  to  call  on  the  Legislature  within  three  vears  for  pecuniary  aid  tp 
carry  on  its  operations,  it  will  not  be  in  consequence  or  t  te  diminished  value  of 
convict  labor.  It  will  be  seen  by  statements  herewith  transmitted,  that  within  the 
last  year  all  the  contracts  at  the  Auburn  prison,  except  one,  have  been  re-let,  at  an 
average  advance  on  previous  prices  for  convict  labor  of  over  thirty-three  per  cent.; 
and  that  five  contracts  at  Sing  Sing  prison  have  been  re-Jet  at  a  considerable,  though 
less  average  advance.  It  is  by  no  means  claimed  that  this  gratifyinc  advance  u 
convict  wages  has  arisen  wholly— perhaps  not  partially — ^from  the  onaoge  in  the 
system  of  discipline.  But  it  does  show  conclusively  that  the  value  of  convict  la- 
bor, in  the  estimation  of  contractors,  has  not  been  diminished  by  the  disuse  of  the 
eat  as  an  instniment  of  punishnient." 

The  Warden  of  the  Auburn  Prison,  E.  L.  Porter  makes  the  follow- 
ing excellent  suggestions  relative  to  first  offences  and  Discharged  Con- 
victs:— 

**  The  pnblic  mind  appears  te  have  awakened  to  the  conviction  that  sentences 
for  first  offences  are  generally  too  long.  If  *the  expression  of  my  humble  opinion 
coald  deepen  the  impression,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  give  it  in  t|)e  most  decided 
form.  If  the  primarv  object  of  imprisonment — ^the  reformation  of  the  offender — 
ean  be  attained  at  all,  it  can  perhaps  be  more  sorely  effected  un^er  a  two  tlmn  a 
ten  years'  sentence;  and  if  so  effected,  then  the  prisoner  can  go  free  In  his  vigor 
of  mind  and  body,  prepared  for  a  life  of  virtue  and  usefulness. 

Intimately  connected  in  importance  with  the  abridgement  of  the  term  of  first 
sentences,  is  some  provision  for  the  employment  and  encouragement  of  discharged 
convicts.    The  taint  of  suspicion  is  apt  to  rest  upon  one  who  has  been  subjected* 
to  the  restraint  of  prison  walls.    It  is  difficult  for  such  an  one  to  win  his  way  te 
respect  and  confidence.    And  when  he  moat  needs  cheering  and  encouragement, 
as  with  a  trifling  pittanee,  sufficient  for  his  sustenance  for  a  little  while,  he  first 
snes  fotih  from  his  incarceration,  he  is  most  likely  to  meet  with  repulse  and  rebuC 
The  best  formed  purposes  and  the  most  virtuous  resolutions,  are  not  always  proof 
against  the  world's  cold  scorn.    Too  often  the  discharged  convict  is  driven,  almost 
of  necessity,  to  the  society  of  his  old  associates,  and  the  practice  of  his  former 
vices.     If  friends,  however,  will  meet  him  with  cheering  and  encouragement,  iC 
renumerating  employment  be  not  denied  him,  'f  confidence  be  not  slowly  and 
gmdgingiy  extended,  if  he  can  feel  that  he  has  a  priceless  character  to  sustain,  the 
chances  of  his  permanent  reformation  and  usefulness  will  be  greoily  multiplied.    If* 

If.  t.  vol..  I.  KO.  IX.— 0.  i.  VOL.  III.  KO.  XLIV.  5^ 
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lome  means  conld  b«  devised  to  imore  these  vslaable  snbeidianes,  vast  mmiben 
might  he  saved  from  a  relapse  into  crime,  and  repetition  of  conviction  and  poairih 
ment" 

ThertJbaplain  of  th««aine  Prison,  P.  G.  Cooks,  urges  the  ligbtiogof 
the  Prison,  evenings,  by  the  following  considerations: — 

'*  Whether  the  finances  of  the  prison  are  in  sach  a  state  as  would  justify  job 
in  immediately  making  the  necessary  expenditures  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  here 
made,  is  a  matter,  gentlemen,  of  which  you  are  better  qualified  to  judge  than  my- 
self. But,  looking  at  the  subject  as  a  philanihropist  and  a  Christian,  1  cannot  bat 
feel  that  the  best  interests  of  the  prisoner,  and  ultimately  of  the  State,  woaU  be 
greatly  promoted  by  such  a  measure.  That  the  intellectual  and  moral  iroprove- 
ment,  reformation  of  convicts,  is  deiirable,  lawful ^  and  potsibU,  is  more  tfaaa 
implied;  it  is  clearly  asserted,  by  the  enactments  and  provbions  of  the  Legislatore. 
The  measure  proposed  is  merely  cnrrying  out  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  law  ia 
reference  to  this  subject  It  cannot  serve  the  true  ends  of  justice  or'  humanity,  to 
deprive  400  or  600  men  of  the  privilege  of  reading  a  word  in  the  bible,  or  in  any 
other  book,  six  days  in  the  week,  during  more  than  one-half  of  the  year." 

By  a  recent  law.  Teachers  are  employed  in  all  the  Prisons  of  the 
State.    The  Teachers  of  this'  Prison  say : — 

*'  In  discharging  oar  duties  as  teachers,  we  think  we  have  been  able  to  disceni 
the  wisdom  which  prompted  to  the  establishment  of  means  for  the  instruction  of 
convicts  confined  in  our  State  prisons.  The  eagerness  to  lerm  which  has  besa 
manifested  by  those  who  needed  .instruction,  the  attention  and  applicatkm  which 
they  have  evinced,  and  the  improvement  which  they  have  made,  have  been  exceed- 
ingly gratifying." 

The  agent  of  the  Sing  Sing  E'ri8on,  Chaunckt  Smith,  thus  expresses 
his  views  as  to  the  Library  for  Prisoners: — 

"The  12th  sub-division  of  the  48th  section  of  the  act  of  December  14,  1847» 
authorises  the  agent  of  each  prison  to  draw  annually  from  the  Literatnie  Fundi  tbt 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books,  maps  sad 
stationeiy,  for  the  use  of  the  convicts.  As  the  number  of  coorvicla  m  the  male  de- 
partment of  the  Sing  Sing  prison  is  larger  than  at  either  of  the  other  priaooa,  sad 
as  this  annual  sum  would  be  no  more  than  adequate  to  repair  the  delapidatua  of 
its  library,  and  give  renewed  interest  to  it,  it  is  presumed  the  claims  in  this  psrtie- 
alar,  of  the  female  convict  prison,  were  overlooked.  The  piopriety  of  a  dcfiMtt 
annual  appropriation  for  the  library  of  this  prison  is  respectfully  asggested. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  beneficent  and  philanthropic  proviswn  of  thc6lst  aeetisa, 
for  the  appointment  of  two  instructors  for  each  oi  the  State  prisons  at  Aabam  sad 
Sing  Sing,  and  one  for  the  Clinton  prison,  adequate  pi ovision  for  the  female  ceavieC 
prison  appears  not  to  have  been  made.  The  inspectors,  as  the  policy  of  the  Stale 
on  this  subject  was  clearly  indicated  by  this  provision  of  the  law,  have  provided  SB 
instractor  for  the  female  prison  during  a  portion  of  the  laat  year,  whose  labors  faavs 
been  attended  with  gratifying  usefulness  and  saccesa.  It  is  submitted  wbechsi 
authority  for  the  appointment  of  such  an  instructor,  with  a  atipldated  annual  sala- 
ry, would  not  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Legislature." 

The  Warden  of  the  same  Prison,  A.  H.  Wblls,  now  oim  of  the  Ib- 
spectors,  gives  bis  views  and  ezperieoce  relative  to  punishments  in  the 
following  language: — 


**  In  regard  to  the  discipline,  I  have  to  congratulate  yoa  Upon  the  entire 
of  the  system  adopted  by  the  law  of  1847«  by  which  a  soond  and  healthy  govern- 
ment is  enforced,  without  resorting  to  flagellationa,  or  to  any  severe  and  degradisg 
punishments.  On  entering  upon  the  duties  of  mv  office,  I  had  many  em£ims»- 
ments  to  contend  with.    A  departare  from  the  M,  afid  in  the  estamatioii  of  many  > 
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BMtchltM  lyglem,  iMtanillT  ermted  a  ienintioa,  and  excited  a  ipirit  of  Sndepen- 
dtoes  ainoiig  tbeae  who  had  beeo  taoght  to  Yield  only  to  the  lath,  while  the  opffl« 
iaoa  of  former  oAeert,  and  of  tht*  eonvieta  tneinaelYes,  aeemed  to  hare  aettied  tho 
qaeatioo,  that  the  latter  coald  not  be  general,  withoat  the  occaaional  infliction  of 
otripeo. 

^  fint  my  experience  here  conBrtna  my  previously  entertained  opinion,  that  con- 
viela  ean  be  better  coverned,  and  order,  indnatry  and  docoram  among  them  gene- 
raHy  better  matntamed  by  kind  and  humane  treatment,  eoopled  with  decision  and 
ftrmneaa,  in  the  enforcement  of  jam,  thoogh  stringent  mlee,  than  by  a  resort  to  any 
■peeies  of  ponishmeot  which  may  be  calculated  to  inflame  the  paaaiooi  and  to  en* 
^nder  hatred  and  ill  will,  in  proportion  as  it  lacerates  the  body  or  degrades  the 
mind. 

Yob  wiH  pereeire  that  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  pnnishments  have  been  in- 
flicted in^he  eleven  months  past.  These  have  consisted  of  the  shower  bath,  soli- 
tary confinement,  the  subetitotion  of  bread  and  water  for  the  nsual  diet,  cottingthe 
hair  elose,  and  in  some  cases  for  the  higher  grades  of  offence,  a  ball  and  chain  to 
the  leg,  or  an  iron  collar  about  the  neck.  The  latter  punishment,  while  it  inflicts 
so  personal  injury  upon  the  ofldnder,  enables  him  to  pursue  his  usual  employment, 
points  him  out  to  his  fellows,  and  in  every  instance  has  produced  a  salutary  influ- 
ence upon  iio conduct. 

'l*hese  panishments  hive  been  confined  to  a  limited  number  of  convicts,  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  having  conducted  themselves  with  strict  propriety,  and 
avoided  all  cause  of  censure  or  complaint.  Take* them  as  a  body,  and  their  gene- 
ral deportment,  the  amount  of  labor  they  have  performed,  and  the  good  order 
*which  has  prevailed  in  the  )>rison,  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  period 
when  diaeipline  waa  enforced  by  the  severe  and  frequent  application  of  the  lasb. 

The  rooms  at  present  used  for  solitanr  confinement,  are  the  ordinary  cells  of  the 
prison,  darkened  by  an  inside  door.  These  are  to#small  to  allow  the  inmate  to 
parsBO  aov  meehanical  employment,  so  that  his  punishment  is  always  attended 
with  loes  ef  bis  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  injury  arising  from  the  evil 
thoughts  and  saggeotions  which  idleness  engenders,  in  alcorrupt  and  uncultivated 
mind. 

Aa  a  lemedy  for  this,  I  woold  respectfully  recommend  that  upon  the  completion 
of  the  chapel  and  kitchen,  which  are  being  erected,  the  gr^ona  floor  of  the  sonth 
^^St  "t  present  occupied  for  the8ej>urpoaes,  be  converted  into  solitary  cells  of 
suitable  dimensions,  and  snflieiently  licht'd  to  enable  that  class  of  convicts,  who 
eannot  exist  among  others  witht*ot  makrag  trouble  and  incurring  punishment,  quiet- 
ly to  pnrsne  their  labor." 

The  Matron,  Mre.  pARiitir,  since  married  to  Mr.  Comstoek,  one  of 
the  Innpectors,  thus  condemns  the  employment  of  females  in  masculine 
employments: — 

*<  The  justness  of  button-making  I  cannot  approve  of  as  a  branch  of  female 
labor.  Much  of  it  is  exceedingly  laboriou*,  and  of  a  nature  which  no  female 
would  think  of  prosecuting  if  at  liberty.  Some  who  have  been  thus  employed  but 
for  a  few  months,  complain  much  of  lameness  in  their  limbs  and  soreness  in  their 
chests  nod  longs,  and  often,  under  the  advice  of  the  physician,  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  them  for  a  time  from  the  contract. 

'I  oonceive  that  this  kind  of  labor  conflicts  most  seriously  with  the  reformation  of 
tho  convict,  whieh  after  all  is  the  most  desirable  object  to  be  attained.  Yon  cannot 
reform  an  erring  female  by  employiog  her  in  a  kind  of  business  which  is  not  only 
coarse  and  masculine  in  its  operations,  hot  wholly  contrary  to  the  taste  and  incli- 
nation of  the  sex.  Its  tendency  ia  to  debase  the  mind  and  sour  the  disposition,  ex- , 
hanat  the  physical  powers,  and  unfit  the  oonviot  to  reoeive  wholesome  instruction 
here,  or  lo  pursue  an  honest  calling  when  she  leaves  the  prison." 

The  Wanlen  of  the  Clinton  Prison,  Gborok  Throop,  coincides  with 
all  the  other  oflicers,  in  bis  views  of  Prison  discipline,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  following. extract: — 

'*  With  the  use  of  the  cat  and  its  effecU,  I  am  (practically)  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed, aad  hope  I  shall  always  remaia  so. 
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The  $howir  bath  I  believe  is  mach  more  efiecliul  at  a  ptuiilMiieiit  tkaa  thecd. 
leei  degrading  and  kMi&tali»D|;.  It  has  oot  in  any  iostaace  withui  my  knowrledge 
proved  prejudicial  to  health,  bat  on  the  eootrary  baa  in  aome  ineinncea  proved  ben- 
eficial  to  it. 

I  believe  that  paniabment  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  the  ease  of  the  ceovkt, 
when  those  means  and  meaanres  which  are  calcnlated  to  reform  and  bniM  ep, 
which  take  bold  on  the  moral  responsibilities  of  the  man,  and  lead  him  to  M 
them,  have  proved  abortive.  Men  should  be  treated  in  this  matter  according  tethi 
intelligence  they  possess,  should  be  judged  and  treated  according  to  the  tnlcalioa 
as  far  as  that  intention  can  be  known  If  a  firm,  kind,  uniform  ayatem  of  trc 
will  not  reclaim,  then  let  punishincnt  folk>Wy  and  let  that  ponishment  be  the 
lest  amount  that  will  etfect  the  desired  object — reformation.  Men  should  be 
to  feel  even  when  punishment  is  called  for^  that  it  is  not  inflicted  from  a  motive  of 
revenge,  that  he  who  is  called  upon  by  a  stern  necessity  to  inflict  it,  majrneveith^ 
less  be  actuated  by  motives  for  thir  good,  may  feel  a  real  interest  in  their  welfare;  ifcst 
because  he  may  be  for  a  time  their  keeper,  yet  that  be  will  not  exercise  his  power 
for  their  mjury  but  for  their  benefit  The  good  and  wise  keeper  will  seek  to  ele> 
vate  and  save,  not  to  degrade,  oppress  or  destioy.  He  will  seize  bold  of  whu  ii 
yet  remaining  of  virtue  in  the  mind  of  the  convict,  and  seek  dilligently,  ardmly, 
perse veringly  on  that,  even  though  it  may  be  small,  to  build  op  a  bulwark agaiasl 
vice  and  crime,  and  throw  aronnd  the  small  light  in  that  darkened  mind  geank 
and  guides  that  will  counteract  the  force  of  human  habits,  keep  it  in  the  honr  sf 
temptation  and  trial,  lead  it  on  its  path  to  a  brighter  and  better  destiny  than  k  hss 
yet  looked  forward  to  or  appreciated.'* 

The  Chaplain  ofthis  Prison,  A.  Pabmlvb,  sumiup  his  labors  thus:— 

*<  Of  the  fruits  of  my  labo#,  which  are  also  to  be  reported,  I  would  also  ^pesk 
with  modesty,  as  their  detail  is,  in  some  respects,  the  siory  of  myself.  And  cJibsI 
mean  to  speak  in  saying,  that  the  fruits  of  my  labors  have  been  in  part  what  1  sa|^ 
pose  to  be  anticipated  m  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain.  Four,  and  perhsps  five 
prisohers,  have  professed  an  entire  renovation  in  th«ir  viewaand  feelirpdunogmy 
ministry  here;  and  a  few  othera,  who  were  praying  men  before,  have  besa en- 
couraged in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

Of  these  conversions  the  same  kind  of  evidence  has  been  famished  as  applieuif 
for  church  relation  usually  give  to  paslprs  of  congregations. 

Conversions  here  I  know  are  pronounced  by  many  as  of  coarse  speckias;  boet 
the  common  remark  when  one  is  thonghtful,  he  is  going  to  haven  Staters  pMi 
religion  !  That  we  have  here,  as  don^less  in  other  prisons,  the  identical  tfifm 
intended  by  this  cant,  is  not  disputed;  but  that  we  have  also  tme  eonveisioai, 
ii  equally  evident.  And  to  pretend  that  such  an  event  is  impossible  is  to  impsidi 
the  power  of  the  Almighty  over  hnroan  minds,  and  deny  the  ability  of  a  msn  to 
repent  and  reform  because  he  is  a  prisoner. 

Several  convicts  are  now  on  the  track  of  serious  reflection,  pernsing  the*  BUt 
with  earnestness,  deploring  their  former  habits,  and  avoiding,  as  far  as  posnbk, 
their  old  associates  in  sin.'* 

So  far  as  profession  and  theory  go,  we  have  here  no  evidence  oft 
retrograde  movement  in  the  cause  of  Prison  Reform  in  the  Empire 
State.  We  only  hope  that  the  practice  and  conduct  of  these  ofllcers  will 
not  hereafter  be  shown  to  4]ave  been  opposed  to  the  many  noble  aiMi 
humane  sentiments  expressed  in  their  Reports. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  greater  portion 
of  these  Reports,  and  regret  that  your  limits  would  not  justify  us  in  oak* 
in|[  further  extracts  as  to  the  flnances,  boors  of  labor,  fcc,  of  the  several 
Prisons.  The  cntalognes  of  the  libraries,  however,,  we  arp  greatly 
disappointed  with.  We  fear  some  artful  booksellers  have  imposed  oo 
the  State,  by  crowding  upon  the  inspertbrs  or  chaplains,  a  parcel  of  on- 
salable,  uninteresting  ana  useless  books. 

The  names  of  the  inspectors  are  David  D.  S^iencer,  of  Ithaca ;  Isaac 
N.  Comstock,  of  Albany  ;  Alexander  H.  Wells,  of  Sing  Sing. 


-  f  ARTICLE    CXVIII. 

Washiiiffton  Goode.  ^ 

WAgHiHOTOH  Goods,  on  the  twenly-fifth  of  May  next,  must  die  on 
k    \T^'  '  Waahingion,  "  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  law 

should  not  take  its  course."  Even'thy  name  cannot  save  thee.-  Some- 
thing noble  must  have  lived  in  thy  mother's  heart  to 'induce  her  to  name 
thee  so  nobly.  But  thy  name  cannot  save  thee  now.  Washington, 
cans't  thou  read?  "  No."  Cans'fc  thou  write?"  ««No.»  Wast  thou 
ever  at  school?  «»No."  Wast  thou  ever  at  church?  "No."  Did 
thy  mother  evfer  punii^h  thee  for  swearing?    "No."    For  drinking? 

«  S*^"    S'**  **'®  P"^^  ®^*'  ®"'*  *^  ^^^  '*®*"®  *"*'  ^ff***  ^*^^®  *  Bible? 
.No."    Did  be  ever  invite  thee  to  go  and  bear  the  gospel?    "  No." 

Didst  thou  ever  hear  a  temperance  lecture?  "  No."  Well,  Washing- 
ton, art  thou  nQthiiig  besides  one  everlasting  No?  «  No,  once  more." 
1  hen  what  art  thou?  "  I  am  a  man  and  a  brother."  Didst  thou  divide 
thy  bread  with  the  hungry?  "  Yes."  Didst  thou  ever  ply  the  oar  on 
the  boundless  ocean  to  save  a  sinking  human  creature?  "  Yes."  Didst 
thou  ever  sit  at  miiniKht  and  minister  to  the  necessities  of  a  sick  friend? 
"Yes"  And  then  thou  hast  actually  a  Auman  heart?  "Yes."  Did 
Rum  madden  thy  jealousy  to  fury  and  cau^e'ns  great  a  sinner  as  thyself  ' 
todie.^    "Yes;  but  may  the  Lord  forgive  Aim  and  receive  me  also." 

Iftk*^  f  *v?  *°°^  /®''  ^"^'  Washington,  thou  must  die  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  May.  We  are  a  pious  people,  and  there  is  no  room  for  theel 
We  are  an  educated  people,  and  can't  tolerate  ignorance!  We  are  a 
church-going  people,  and  can't  abide  sf^bbath-breakers.  We  all  read  the 
bibl# ,  and  the  man  who  eanH  read  at  all  had  better  be  out  of  sight  I 

Yes,  WaAhington,  thnp  must  die!  Thou  art  too  vulgar  to  excite  com- 
panion! What  misery  there- is  in  being  vulgar!  A  little  romance 
might  help  thee  mui*b.  Hadst  thou  been  as  fair  as  Polly  Bodine,  and 
crept  into  a  sister's  chamber  and  burned  her  to  death,  then  there  might 
be  hope,  for  rierhaps  the  "  twelve"  might  not  agree*  Or  hadst  tbou 
been  a  learned  Doctor  "  with  extensive  practice,"  and  known  how  to 
anig  the  brandy  preparod  for  a  /r»>nrf  and  benefactor  who  had  kindly 
lent  thee  money,  and  hid  nis  body  under  a  wood-pile,  thy  case  were  not 
mnte  so  bad.  Thy  life  might  then  be  npent  in  mafcrng  door-steps  or 
hammering  curb-stones.  Useful  work.  Or  hadst  thou  found  thyself  at 
inidnighC  where  a  wife  could  not  follow,  and  in  thy  haste  to  depart  had 
slain  thy  partner,  and  set  fire  to  her  chamber,  mental  infirmity  might  have 
a  kind  word  to  utter  and  call  thee  a  sleep-walker"— or  if  done  into  Latin, 
and  given  thee  out  as  a  '<  somnambulist ^'^  there  would  be  little  danger 
for  thy  neck !  and  *'  December  might  be  pleaaaoter  than  May," 

No,  Washington,  thou  hast  no  such  reasons  why  the  law  should  not 
take  its  course.  Thy  Cyprian  was  no  Venus !  Thy  victim  was  po  Oan- 
ymedes,  and  "  we  have  a  law  I"  Were  it  not  for  such  as  tbou,  th^t 
J*  good  old  law"  might  as  well  be  dead  itself,  butnottf  by  that  law,  Wash- 
ington, "  thou  must  die."  Thou  art  too  small  a  fly  even  for  a  spider's 
web,  and  so  thou  art  caught. 

But,  Washington,  \  pity  thee.  Thou  hast  a  soul,  no  doubt— though 
as  yet,  perhaps,  thou  bast  never  found  it  out — und  as  the  hard  granite 
might  be  worii  away  b^  the  constant  falling  of  thy  heavy  hammer,  so 
also  thy  stony  h^art  might  be  turned  to  flesh,  by  uttering,  morning  and 
evening,  and  evening  and  morning,  that  omnipotent  word—"  Merey  /" 
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Yes,  much  m^ht%e  done  whilst  that  hammer  was  dropping.  I  should 
like  to  see  how  much.  But  then  there  is  the  law,  and  the  law  is  worth 
as  much  as  a  '<  sparrow  "  any  day  ;  and  wfio  ever  said  a  "  man's  life  " 
was  worth  any  more?  So,  Washington,  Farewell.  Remember  hiin 
that  died  on  a  tree  before  thee.  Perhaps  you  may  *'a|py  together  *'  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  ISAQ.-^Exehange  Pmper^ 


ARTICLE    CXIX. 

An  Affectlog  Incident  nt  Sen. 

"  The  followin£|  story,"  says  one  of  the  Boston  papers,  <*  we  heard 
a  short  time  since  irom  a  young  lady  in  humble  life — an  immigrant  from 
Ireland."  It  is  an  afiecting  one,  and  the  reading  of  it  must  bring  le 
mind  vividly,  scenes  which  nearly  all  who  have  lieeii  upon  the  oceaa 
must  have  witnessed: — 

"  The  steerage  of  oftr  ship  was  crowded  with  paiiengers  of  all  ages,  aiid  befcit 
we  bad  been  long  at  sea,  a  maligoaot  diaeaae  broke  out  among  ^  the  c|iiklren  as 
board.  One  after  another  sickened  and  died  ;  and  each  waa^  in  its  tarn,  wrappsi 
in  its  narrow  shrood,  and  coiiimitted  to  the  deep,  with  no  re^iem  bat  the  baritiag 
sigh  of  a  food  mother,  and  no  obsequies  bat  the  tears  of  fathers  and  brothers,  aad 
Strangers.  As  they  suddenly  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  the  blue  waves  rolled  over 
them,  I  clasped  nay  own  bat>e  more  strongly  to  my  bosom,  and  prayed  that  HesTsn 
might  spare  my  only  child.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  It  sickened,  aad  day  after 
day  I  saw  that  iu  life  was  ebbing,  and  the  work  of  death  began.  Oa  Friday 
aij^ht  it  died  ;  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  seeing  what  vms  oaee  so  beaatifkl^and 
still  so  dear,  given  to  gorge  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  I  coneealed  its  death  freoi 
all  around  me.  To  loll  aaspicion,  I  gave  evasive  answers  to  these  who  ioqairsd 
after  it,  and  fslded  it  in  my  arms,  and  snag  to  it  as  if-  my  babe  was  ooiy  slecpuij 
fin  an  hour,  when  the  cokl  sleep  of  death  was  on  iL  A  weary  day  and  night  bsd 
passed  away,  and  the  Sabbath  came.  Like  others,  I  were  my  aeatcet  die»s,  asd 
pat  on  a  smilirg  fiice;  bat  oh  !  it  was  a  heavy  task,  for  1  felt  my  heart  was  Wssfc 
ing. 

On  Moodav,  the  death  of  the  child  could  no  longer  be  concealed;  bat  from  ie> 
gard  for  my  feelings,  the  captain  had  it  inclosed  in  a  rude  coffin,  and  promised  ts 
keep  it  two  days  for  burio),  if  in  that  time  we  should  make  land.  The  coffia  wai 
placed  in  a  boat  which  floated  at  the  ship^s  stern,  and  throngb  the  Uwg  hoan  « 
night  I  watched  it — a  dark  speck  upon  the  waves,  which  might  shot  it  from  nj 
sight  forever.  It  was  then  I  thought  of  my  dear  cottage  home,  and  my  dear  na- 
tive land,  and  of  the  kind  friends  1  had  left  behind  me,  and  longed  to  mingle  o^ 
tears  with  theirs.  By  ni^ht  I  watched  the  coffin  of  my  babe,  and  by  day  looM 
Oat  for  land,  raising  my  heart,  in  prayer,  to  Him  who  holds  the  winds  in  his  hand, 
that  they  might  waft  as  swiftly  onward.  On  the  third  morning,  just  aa  the  san  hod 
risen,  the  fo^  lifted  and  showed  as  the  green  shores  of  New  monswiek.  The  skip 
was  laid  to,  and  then  the  captain  went  on  shore  with  them— I  was  not  permkteo 
te  go;  but  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel  I  could  see  them  as  they  dag  the  gtaye, 
under  the  thick  shade  of  the  forest  trees,  on  the  edge  eC  a  sweet  clade  which 
skiped  down  to  the  water;  and  in  my  heart  I  blessed  them,  and  prayed  that  Ged 
would  reward  their  kindness  to  the  living  and  dead.  When  they  returned  sa 
board  the  captain  came  to  me  and  said,  *'  My  good  woman,  the  place  where  yoar 
son  is  buried  is  Greenville,  on  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick.  I  will  write  it  sa  a 
piece  of  paper  that  vou  may  know  where  his  remains  lie.*'  I  thanked  him  fsrlH 
care,  and  told  him  the  record  was  already  written  en  my  heart,  and  would  rcmsia 
there  till  I  shonkl  meet  my  blessed  boy  in  a  brighter  and  happier  world. 


ARTICLE    CXX. 


Tritaaato  mi  ConolltolUtt. 


Balow  we  publitk  the  provwioni  which  the  CommiMioners  of  Prao« 
tice  have  reported  for  the  eetablisbment.  in  the  State  of  New  Ifork,  of 
*'  Tribunals  of  Conciliatioo."  The  establiahmeot  of  such  a  Court,  we 
have  no  doubt,  would  result  beneficially  in  preventinc  much  useless  lil»- 
fCation  and  vexatious  delay.  In  the  iotrwluction  to  their  Report,  (from 
which  we  copy,)  the  Commissioners  state  that  Courts  of  Conciliation, 
aimilar  to  those  proposed,  were  first  establifihed  by  the  (iroverninent  of 
Denmark  in  her  West  India  possessions  in  1756,  and  forty  years  snbeer 
quently  in  Denmark  proper.  The  system  has  since  been  established,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  several  of  ihe  countries  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope, and  has  0|»erated,  as  a  general  thing,  satisfactorily.  In  the  year 
1843,  the  number  of  ciises  brought  bt*fore  these  Courts  in  Denmark  was 
81,  888,  of  which  31,&lt  were  settled,  599  postponed,  and  9,537  referred 
to  Courts  of  Law,  where  only  1,817  were  ever  prosecuted. 

It  will  he  seen  by  reference  to  the  twenty-ninth  section  thst  the  causes 
of  action  of  which  this  Court  shall  have  cognizance,  are  those  resulting 
mainly  from  temper  or  misunderstanding,  such  as  libel,  personal  vio- 
lence, &e.,-^affairs  which  the  "sober  second  thought"  very  frequently 
induces  the  offending  parties  to  regret.  If  the  establishment  of  thesa 
tribunals  shall  have  a  tendency  to  repress  the  too  prevalent  spirit  of  lit- 
igation, as  we  think  it  inevitably  most,  then  an  incalculable  goodf  will 
have  been  aocomplisbed.     But  lo  the  extract.     Here  it  is: — MoM 

WCTKtT, 


• 
TITLg  IX. 


Of  TrihwMB  of  ConeilMum. 

Sbo.  94,  Tbere  shall  be  established  in  each. of  the  counties  of  this 
State  a  tribunal,  to  be  called  the  Court  of  Cpnciliation  for  each  countv. 

Sac.  35.  In  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  such  Couru  shall  be 
held  by  the  Special  Judge  of  the  city  of  New  York.  In  every  other 
county,  the  Court  shall  1^  held  by  the  County  Jud^e. 

Sac.  36.  Such  Court  may  be  held  on  any  judicial  day,  wheiever  in 
4his  county  the  judge  may  happen  to  be. 

Sao.  37.  Any  person  claiming  to  have  a  cause  of  action  agaipst  an- 
other, in  any  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  section  39  of  this  act,  may  serve 
on  him  a  written  notice,  mentioning  the  alleged  cause  of  action,  and  re- 
quiring him  to  appear  before  the  Court  of  Conciliation  of  the  county, 
where  the  notice  is  served,  at  a  specified  time,  not  less  than  five  days 
from  the  time  of  service  in  relation  thereto. 

Sac.  38.  Such  notice  shall  be  served  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  a 
summons,  by  sections  113,  and  119,  of  the  Code  of  Procedure. 

Sac.  39.  The  causes  of  action  of  which  this  Court  shall  have  cog- 
nizance, are  libel,  slander,  malicious  prosecutions,  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage,  assault,  battery ,,false  imprisonment,  and  personal  violence  of 
any  kind. 

Sec.  so.  At  the  tin^e  specified  in  the  notice,  or  at  such  other  time  as 
the  hearing:  may  be  adiourned  to  by  the  Court,  the  parties  apiiearinj^ 
shall  be  received  by  the  Judge  apart  from  all  other  persons,  except  as  is 
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provided  in  section  S9,  and  thereupon  it  aball  be  the  duty  of  the  Judge 
to  hear  the  allegations  and  explanations  of  the  parties,  to  inform  them 
of  their  respective  rights,  and  to  endeavor  to  reconcile  their  differences. 

Sec.  31.  Parties  may  voluntarily  appear  before  such  Court,  withoat 
notice,  and  such  appearance  shall  be  as  effectual  as  if  notice  had  been 
previously  served. 

Sec  32.  If  a  reconei  list  ion  be  had,  a  memorandum  thereof  stating 
the  nature  of  the  controversy  or  alleged  cause  of  action,  the  appearance 
of  the  parties,  and  the  facts  of  the  reconciliation,  without  specifying  the 
term 4  thereof,  unless  it  shall  he  agreed  by  the  parties  to  specify  tlieiD, 
shall  be  entered  in  a  book  of  records  to  be  kept  by  the  Judge,  and  soch 
entry  shall  be  signed  by  the  respective  parties.  The  reconciliation  thus 
effected  shall  be  the  final  determination  of  the  matter  in  controversy. 

Sbc.  33.  If  the  parties  agree  to  a  judgment  in  favor  of  one  agaioM 
the  other,  in  settlement  of  their  differences,  the  Judge  may  make  at  the 
foot  of  the  entry  of  reconciliation/  a  memoramlom,  stating  the  judg- 
ment agreed  upon.  4  transcript  of  such  memorandum,  certified  by  the 
Judge,  may  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk,  and  shall  there- 
upon have  the  same  effect,  and  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner,  tt 
the  judgment  of  a  County  Court. 

Sec.  34.  If  instead  of  a  reconciliation,  the  terms  of  which  arQ  settled 
between  the  parties,  they  voluntarily  submit  their  matters  in  differenoe 
to  the  Court,  and  agree  to  abide  the  judgment,  or  assent  thereto  in  the 
presence  of  the  Court,  such  nubmisction  and  agreement  or  assent  shall  be 
entered  in  the  l>ook  of  records,  and  signed  by  the  res|)ective  parties,  and 
thereupon  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  made  pursuant  to  the  submissioo, 
shall  have  the  same  effect,  and  may  lie  enforced  in  the  same  manner,  as 
the  judgment  mentioned  in  section  33. 

Sec.  35.  If,  after  service  of  the  notice  prescribed  in  section  17  of 
this  act,  either  party  fail  to  appear,  or  if  the  parties  appearing  be  not 
reconciled  as  mentioned  in  sections  33  and  33,  or  do  not  enter  into  the 
submission  and  agreement  mentioned  in  section  34,  it  shall  be  the  doty 
of  the  Judge  to  make  an  entry  in  his  book  of  records,  stating  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  the  nature  of  the  chnrge,  the  notice  given,  and  the  proof 
of  service  thereof,  the  failure  to  appear  of  either  party,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  the  parties,  and  their  failure  to  be  reconciled. 
■  Sec  36.  The  entry  in  aucb  book  of  records,  or  certified  copies 
thereof,  signed  by  the  Jutlge,  shall  be  evidence  of  the  facts  thereia 
stated;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judge  to  give  a  transcript  of  the 
entries  in  any  case,  certified  by  him,  from  his  records,  to  either  party, 
on  request.  ' 

Sec  37.  In  any  action  hereafter  bronght  for  the  recovery  of  dama- 
ges, for  a  cause  of  action  mentioned  in  section  39,  the  plaintiff  shall  not 
recover  costs,  unless  he  shall  at  the  trial  produce  the  certified  copy  men- 
tioned in  the  last  section,  and  unless  it  shall  there  appear  that  the  notice 
was  duly  served,  and  that  he  appeared  pursuant  thereto,  or  that  both 
the  parties  appeare'd  without  notice,  as  mentioned  in  section  31.  The 
defendant  shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  costs  in  such  action,  when  it 
shall  appear  that  after  service  of  the  notice,  he  failed  to  appear  pursu- 
ant thereto. 

Sec  38.  If,  however,  the  case  be  one  requiring  a  provisional  reme- 
dy, and  of  such  urgency  as  not  to  justify  the  delay  arising  from  a  pre- 
vious notice  to  appear  before  the  Court  of  Conriliation,  the  action  may 
be  commenced,  without  such  appearance  or  notice,  and  if  the  plaintiff 
afterward  give  the  notice,  and  appear  before  the  Court  of  Conctbation, 
pursuant  thereto,  he  may  recover  costs  accruing  subsequent  to  such  ap- 
pearance. 
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Sec.  89.  When  an  infant  or  a  woman  is  party  to  a  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Conciliation,  such  an  infant  or  woman  mny  Ire  attend- 
ed by  the  guardian  or  husband  of  such  party,  or  if  there  be*  none,  then 
by  some  friend  approved  by  the  Court. 

i^  Sec.  40.  In  an  action  between  parties,  or  between  principal  and  agent, 
neither  party  shall  recover  costs,  unless  be  make  it  appear  to  the  Court, 
that  previous  to  his  complaint  or  answer,  he  made  an  offer  in  writing  to 
his  adversary  to  submit  the  matter  in  difference  between  them  tofirbitr-a- 
tioD,  as  in  the  next  section  prescribed,  or  that  the  case  was  one  requiring 
a  provisional  remedy,  and  of  such  urgency  as  not  to  justify  the  delay 
arising  from  such  ofier. 

Sec.  41.^  The  arbitration  required  by  the  last  section  shall  be  bv 
three  competent  and  disinterested  persons,  one  to  be  chosen  by  each 
party,  and  the  third  to  be  either  chosen  by  those  two,  or  by  the  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Conciliation  of  the  county. 

*  ^EC.  43.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Concilia- 
tion, so  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  his  duties  as  a  Judge,  to  give  to 
every  person  who  may  ask  it,  advice  respecting  his  differences  with  an- 
other. 

Sec  43.  No  party  to  admission  or  declaration,  made  before  the 
Court  of  Conciliation,  shall  be  bound  thereby,  or  held  responsible  there- 
for, in  any  other  judicial  proceeding  whatever,^exceptinga8  herein  aliove 
provided. 

Sec  44.  No  fee  shall  be  received  by  the  Judge,  for  any  service  ren- 
dered in  the  Court  of  Conciliation. 


Akbcdote  or  JoHir  Howard. — During  his  stay  at  Vienna,  Howard  * 
was  introduced  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  had  the  honor  of  dinine 
whh  her  on  some  public  occasion,  when  the  nobles  of  her  court  ana 
the  foreign  ambassadors  were  her  guests.  A  circumstance  also  occurred 
at  Vienna,  which  strongly  evinces  bis  love  for  truth  and  the  fearlessness 
of  his  character  in  speaking  it,  at  all  times  and  in  all  companies.  Din- 
ing one  day  at  the  table  of  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  the  English  Am- 
baseador  at  the  Austrian  Court,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  tor- 
ture, when  a  German  gentleman  observed,  that  the  glory  of  aliolishing 
it  in  his  own  dominions,  belonged  to  his  Imperial  Majesty. 

**  Pardon  me,'*  said  Mr;  Howard,  "  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  only 
abolished  one  species  of  torture,  to  establish  in  its  place  another  more 
cruel;  for  the  torture  which  he  abolished  lasted  at  most  but  a  few  hours; 
bat  that  which  he  has  appointed  lasts  many  weeks,  nay,  sometimes 
years.  The  poor  wretches  are  plunged  into  a  noisome  dungeon,  as  bad 
as  the  black-hole  at  Calcutta,  from  which  they  are  taken  only  if  they 
confess  what  is  laid  to  their  charge.'' 

'*  Hush!"  said  the  Ambassador,  "your  words  will  be  reported  to  his 
Majesty." 

**  VfhtLt^*  replied  he,  "shall  this  tongue  of  mine  be  tied  from  speak- 
ing truth  by  any  King  or  Kmperor  in  the  world  ?  I  repeat  what  I  as- 
serted, aild  maintain  its  veracity." 

Deep  silence  ensued,  and  every  one  present  admired  the  intrepid 
boldness  of  the  man  of  humanity. 


(OBimSAL) 

ARTICLE    CXXU 
Moral  Arsvments  ftgainsl  the  Pesalty  of  Doatli. 

BT    EST.    L.   W.    XAHINO. 

• 

The  atrocity,  and  tbe  iDcalculable  injury,  of  inflicting  upon  the  un- 
fortunate offender  of  his  country's  laws,  tbe  barbarous  Penalty  of 
Deatb.  especially  in  a  land  enjoying  tbe  benign  influences  of  Cbristian- 
ity,  must  he  clear  to  the  most  ordinary  discernment,  it  would  seed, 
from  the  intrimie  value  of  human  life,  Tbat  value  is  not  to  be  weigh- 
ed against  any  paltry  interests.  It  is  not  to  be  computed  in  dollars  and 
cents.  It  cannot  be  summed  up  in  the  most  generous  estimate  of  phys- 
ical wealth.  It  is  priceless.  JSo  man  may  calculate  it.  No  man  may 
^x  its  worth.  Ana  hence  any  code  of  political  law  which  recogoizei 
the  right  to  sacrifice  a  human  life  to  what  is  falsely  esteemed  to  be  tbe 
public  good,  arroffates  to  iti»elf  a  claim  which  no  human  authority  may 
exercise,  which  the  God  of  Nature  has  never  conceded,  which  hath  no 
foundation  in  the  principle  of  human  brotherhood,  no  sanction  in.  that 
of  social  justice;  and  is  therefore  guilty  of  an  immeasurable  and  irre- 
parable wrong. 

When  God  created  man,  he  imparted  to  him  not  merely  animallife, 
and  the  properties  of  aaimal  life,  but  the  attributes  of  an  iutellectual 
and  moral  nature.  The  whole  import,  the  ultimate  and  highest  uses  of 
his  existence,  were  not  to  be  comprehended  on  earth.  At  his  creatioB 
he  was  invested  with  rights,  moral  rights,  solemn  and  inapprecbblt 
rights,  which  compose  in  ^im  the  image  of  his  Maker,  which  make  him 
the  subject  of  all  legislation,  even  that  of  God  in  his  universe,  and 
which  look  beyond  the  earth  and  earthly  institutions,  to  the  world  of 
immortality  and  boundless  growth,  for  their  full  unfolding  and  gratifica- 
tion. He  was  created  to  a  noble  inheritance.  The  developemeot  and 
satisfaction  of  his  sensuous  instincts,  comprise  only  the  temporal  enjoy- 
ment of  the  physical  man;  these  are  the  lower  uses  of  his  lower  natare; 
bis  greatest  good  lies  in  the  unfolding  and  redress  of  his  Moral  Nature: 
and  this  nature  is  the  throne  of  his  Moral  Rights.  Thus  tbe  due  awl 
normal  enjoyment  of  his  Moral  Rights,  includes  his  highest  dignity  and 
his  highest  good.  And  as  this  Moral  Nature,  which  pre-supposss 
Moral  Rights,  and  is  synonymous  with  them,  was  derived  exclusively 
from  the  option  and  the  power  of  God,. no  mortal,  do  created  being  cao 
confer  it;  and  as  no  created  being  can  confer  it,  we  argue  that  he  bath 
no  right  to  take  i^  since  if  he  takes  it,  he  takes  what  be  cannot  repay, 
fiut  to  take|from  a  fellow  being  what  no  mortal  power,  no  human  weilth 
can  restore,  is  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  natural  justice,  as  taught  bv 
every  man's  conscience.  The  infliction  of  the  Penalty  of  Death  is  •ocli 
a  violation;  therefore,  the  inflieUan  of  ihi$  Penalty  i$  wrong. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Moral  Nature  of  man,  which  includes  and 
demands  his  Moral  Rights,  must  be  allowed  to  be  that  for  which  all  hu- 
man institutions  are  framed  and  propagated.  They  are  established  to 
serve  man's  highest  interests.  They  are  made  for  man.*  Even  those 
which  God  has  directly  enjoined,  are  admitted  to  havo  this  purpose. 
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Tben  tkejr  are  joferior  to  roan.  They  are  bis  Mnrants.  They  are  in* 
•Irumenta  of  his  culture,  developeinant,  and  hapfVinen.  They  medilat* 
his  improvenient,  bia  utihty,  abd  hie  perraaneat  honorl  Then  they  ad-^ 
■lit  of  modication,  revision ,  improveineott  or  abolition,  if  the  good  of 
man  so  require.  They  are  not  something  fizeii,  Qnakcfahle»  arbitrary , 
absolute*  They  are  to  consult  human  interest,  human  welfare.  They 
are  amendable  to  this  tribunal— Human  Welfare  I  They  lonst  bend  lo 
ita  mandate,  must  look  up  to  its  word  of  authority,  roust  reverence  it* 
prinrkal,  Go<i-given,  indestructible  Rights!  Human  Institutions  I  these  are 
voasals  to  the  Rights  which  demand  and  create  them. 

Now,  Civil  Law  is  a  human  institution.  This,  like  all  othen,  is  iih 
tended  to  promote  the  good  of  society.  Hence,  if  any  statute,  speciliear- 
tion,  or  branch  of  the  Law,  be  incompatible  irith  the  end  for  which  it 
was  instituted*  it  nrmy  and  it  should  be  altered  or  abolished;  that  is,  it 
should  be  so  altered  as  to  consult  the  public  and  the  private  nelfare,  or 
iistantly  stricken  from  the  political  code.  Now<  that  branch  of  the  Law 
which  inflicts  the  Penalty  of  Death,  cannot  he  in  harmony  with  the  good 
of  society;  for  It  rebukes  a  given  class  of  crimes  with  the  most  tieinoue 
and  outrageous  of  a/<  crimes,  thus  perpetuating  enmef  though  under  m 
legi^lised  form.  Thus,  to  punish  murder  with  Death,  is  legmUzed  mur- 
der, only  upon  the  gallows!  Beskles,  a  long  and  bloody  trial  of  this 
barbarous  custo  t ,  hath  proven  its  moral  influence  to  be  anything  but 
reforiDative-«^o  be  decidedly  unwholesome,  inefficient  for  any  good-— 
had,  and  aniy  bad — in  every  country  and  every  age,  that  bath  been  dis- 
grace^l  by  its  administration.  Hence  it  fails  to  compass  its  end.  It  is 
unfit  to  promote  it  Tben  it  is  wrong,  and  the  well-being  of  society 
asks  that  it  may  be  repealed—cries  aloud  for  its  abolition. 

In  the  third  place,  the  infliction  of  Death  for  crime  is  no  pwrnhmetUf 
hut  ia  totally  inconsistent  with  the  end  or  function  of  punishment,  aa 
that  end  is  manifested  in  the  divine  administration,  and  in  every  correct 
'system  of  human  discipline.  The  only  legitimate  end  of  puniAhment, 
in  the  received  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  moral  reformation,  which  in- 
cludes all  correlative  and  substdianr  benefits,  or  the  goods  naturally 
flowing  from  moral  rectification.  No  chastisement  is  right  or  just  that 
does  not  look  to  this  end,  and  tend  to  promote  it.  This  makes  it  benev- 
olent, makes  it  just,  and  glorifies  it  as  an  instrumental  agency-.  Remove 
this  sanction,  and  it  becomes  vengeance,  because  its  utiUty  is  gone. 
Then  it  ha<i  nothing  to  juatify  it,  but  every  thing  to  condemn  it.  Every 
thing  in  the  universe  is  on  the  side  of  justice  and  clemency;  but  every 
thing  in  the  universe  frowns  upon  injustice  and  oppression.^  And  that 
only  is  righteous  retribution,  that  only  is  chastisement,  which  consieta 
with  the  moral  restoration  of  the  criminal. 

Now,  the  taking  of  human  life  is  inconsistent  with  the  moral  cure  of 
the  criminal,  because  it  sacrifies  the  criminal  to  what  is  pretended  to  be 
the  protection  of  society;  and  thus  it  is  an  act  which  transports  him  be- 
yond all  human  and  visible  means  of  relorm.  This  makes  it  mere  ven- 
geance. This  deMtroys  its  claim  to  be  Apuniehmentf  in  the  moral  sense 
of  that  word.  It  places  the  offender  beyond  the  reach  of  every  penal 
Influence  that  human  hands  can  award.  The  culprit  does  not  exiei^  as 
the^ubject  of  human  discipline;  how  then  can  he  be  punished?  It  is 
idle  to  contend  that  the  Penalty  of  Death  is  a  moral  punishment,  or  a 
physical  punishment,  or  a  salutary  measure,  in  its  tendency  upon  socie- 
'ty.  Then  the  infliction  of  Death  is  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  abolished. 
is  it  accordant  with  any  legitimate  end  of  poIittCRl  chastisement  or 
moral  retribution,  to  deprive  the  offender  of  that  exutenee  for  which  all 
correction  is  prepared?  for  who^e  improvement  and  moral  weal  all  cor- 
rection is  meant  or  should  be  awarded?  To  crush  the  life  out  of  the 
criminal,  by  a  deliberate  and  systematic  process,  by  a  machinery  and  a 
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inod«  of  execution  which  belong  to  the  profanest  age«  of  heathenim, 
seems  not  to  comport  with  any  visibie  or  imaginable  porpose  of  proper 
penal  discipline.  Certainly  the  poor  victim  of  such  rutnless  butchery 
IS  in  no  wise  benefitted !  This,  of  course,  will  not  be  pretended,  by  the 
sturdiest  champions  of  the  Gallows.  But  the  victim  of  this  horrid  des- 
tination, the  eriminal^  is  the  very  being  that  <mght  to  be  benefitted  by 
the  retribution  which  his  offence  or  ofiSnces  draw  upon  him.  The  de- 
sign of  his  just  punishment  is  to  effect  his  reformation;  and  we  have  bo 
right  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  the  concrete  Interests  of  society;  as  though  a 
part  of  the  human  family  was  to  be  immolated  to  the  security  or  ndvas- 
tage  of  the  remainder!  We  have  no  right  to  kill  one  man  for  another*! 
benefit  I  Society  hath  no  right  to  be  protected  or  reformed  by  the  suiliy 
sacrifice  of  bumah  Liraf  In  what  part  of  God's  method  of  legislatioa 
and  discipline  do  we  find  such  a  principle  as  thisf  Is  not  the  retributioB 
which  every  man's  sin  deserves,  awarded  to  him  for  Am  benefit?  Is  this 
insane  extermination  the  law  of  God's  dealings  in  his  universe?  Or  is 
it  consonant  with  the  imposition  of  a  salutary  restraint  on  the  general 
community?  Can  crime  be  abridged  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Gal- 
lows?   Can  society  advance  under  its  profane  influence? 

We  know  that  it  cannot.  Every  intelligent  mind,  that  hUf  duly  eoo- 
siJered  this  subject,  knows  that  the  Gallows  exerts  a  demoralizing  iofls- 
ence  upon  the  body  politic.  It  tends  to  deffrade  the  general  estimate  of 
human  life,  to  eclipse  the  glory  with  which  God  has  crowned  humao 
nature,  to  pervert  and  misinterpret  in  the  social  mind  the  chief  end  for 
which  all  men  were  made,  to  dry  up  the  channels  of  human  love,  and 
to  strike  with  palsy  and  death  the  noblest  enterprises  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  race.  On  this  last  head,  the  contempt  with  which  the  cus- 
tom of  taking  human  life  upon  the  Gallows,  treats  human  nature,  I  might 
easjly  enlarge;  but  I  must  reserve  this  topic,  with  its  kindred  sugges- 
tions, till  a  future  time. 


,  (OliaiMAL.) 


Think  Klaily  of  the  Erring» 
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Thikk  kindly  of  the  erring— 

or  him  whoM  wayward  hmrt 
Hath  made  bla  apiric  loaely, 

A.nd  bade  all  hope  depart; 
Whose  ear,  ao  dull  and  heary. 

No  liindly  aoand  bath  heard} 
Nor  felt  the  magic  power 

Of  one  aweet,  gentle  word. 


Think  kindly  of  thy  brother, 

By  paaaion  M  aatrayt 
Thoa  know^tt  not  of  thedarkacat 

Which  clouda  hia  gloomy  wajr; 
Though  deadly  teem  the  hatred 

That  doih  bla  aptrit  filli 
Think  kindly  of  the  ernag— 

Be  tf  tkjf  brother  ttiU, 
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Think  kindly  of  the  erring— 

Hia  heart  ia  aadly  lorn; 
And  many  an  hour  of  sorrow, 

Hath  he  In  alienee  borne: 
Ob!  then,  let  not  displeaaore 

Nor  hatred  mar  thy  voicej 
Speak  trently  to  the  erring, 

And  bid  hia  heart  rejoice. 


▲flTlCtC    CXXII. 
ImmedlaMlltr  of  Capital  Ponisbment* 

^  ^  BY   THE   KDITOR. 

• 

"  Troth  lifts  ap  the  Tcil  with  which  probability  had  enveloped  her— hot  the  ap- 
pears too  Jate  !  'I]he  blood  of  the  innocent  cries  afood  for  vengeance  against  the 
prejndice  of  his  jadge»  and  the  magistrate  passes  the  rest  of  his  life  in  deploring  a 
mtsfortone  which  his  repentance  cttonot  repair." 

Chamckllob  D*Aguksskau. 

Among  the  various  arffuments  that  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  our 
views,  that  of  the  Irremeainbility  of  Capital  Punishment  appears  to  the 
writer  to  be  the  most  cogent  an  J  convinciog.  As  we  have  pursued  our 
Jabor,  from  day  to  day,  facta  of  this  nature  have  multiplied,  till  what 
appeared  at  first  to  be  the  easiest  part  of  our  work,  has  become  tberaost 
difficult.  Every  editor  knows  that  the  labor  of  condensing  is  often 
inore  difficult  than  the  attainment  of  the  fnctj  and  that  it  requires  more 
time  to  shorten  a  work  than  to  extend  it.  We  have  adopted  two  rules  « 
as  our  guide.  1.  Not  to  rely^on  the  testimony  of  prisoners  themselves. 
3.  To  present  only  those  cases  where  execution  bad  actually  taken . 
place. 

We  have  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the  small  influence  which  facts 
of  this  nature  have  had  on  those  who  favor  the  punishment  of  death. 
Paley  says,  *'  He  who  falls  by  a  mistaken  sentence,  may  be  consideged 
as  falling  for  his  country,  whilst  he  suffers  under  the  operation  of  those 
rules  by  the  general  effect  and  tendency  of  which  tne  welfare  of  the 
community  is  maintained  and  upheld.''  Kev.  Charles  Hudson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  in  1888,  says,  "  Though  the  objection  may  apiiear 
plausible,  we  think  it  entitled  to  but  littla  weight."  An  ortho«loz  writer 
says,  "  When  an  innocent  man  suffers,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
Providence  has  seen  fit  to  take  away,  by  a  painful  exit,  one,  whom  a 
few  years  more  would  have  necessarily  carried  to  the  tomb."  How 
coolly  the  whole  matter  is  turned  off!  How  eUsy  to  philosophize  antf 
act  the  patriot  for  others!  How  easy  to  arm  ourselves  with  topics  of 
consolation,  and  reasons  for  enduring  with  fortitude  evils  to  which  we 
think  we  are  not  exposed  I 

In  approaching  this  subject,  we  have  felt  a  solemnity  which  is  almost 
too  great  to  allow  us  to  proceed.  When  we  consider  how  much  is  em- 
braced in  that  expression,  "  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,"  we 
hardly  feel  safe  even  while  pursuing  the  most  laudable  calling;  for 
many  have  fallen  even  while  engaged  in  works  of  humanity.  The  fol- 
lowing case  presents  this  subject  in  a  strong  liffbt.  In  view  of  such 
faets,  where  is  human  safety  so  long  as  the  puuisnment  of  death  ezista 
opoB  the  statute  hook? 

NO.  I. 

A  svaaaoK  obabobd  with  the  mvbdkb  or  his  sbbwiit. 

A  gentleman  was  tried  in  Dublin  on  the  94th  of  May,  I7S8,  charged 
with  the  murder  of  bis  maid  servant.    An  opposite  neighbor  saw  him 
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admitted  into  bis  house  iiltout  ten  at  night,  by  his  servant,  who  opeiied 
the  door,  holding  in  her  htuid  a  lighted  candle  in  a  lirazen  candlestick. 
Not  long  aAer,  the  gentlenian  made  an  alarm,  exclaiming  that  his  ser- 
vant was  murdered.  The  woman  was  founil  a  corpse  in  the  kitebeo, 
her  head  fractured,  her  neck  wounded  so  as  to  divide  the  jugular  vein, 
and  her  dress  steeped  in  blood.  On  further  search,  the  inquirer  discov- 
ered that  the  prisoner  had  on  a  clean  shirt,  while  one  freshly  stained  with 
blood,  and  ascertained  to  be  his,  was  discovered  in  the  recess  of  a  cap- 
board;  where  also  was  lound  a  silver  goblet,  bearing  the  marks  of  a 
bloody  thumb  and  finger.  The  prisoner  almost  fainted  on  being  showo 
the  shirt.     He  was  executed. 

His  defence,  on  trial,  was,  that  the  maid  servant  actmlRed  him  ss 
•worn,  and  went  to  the  kitchen;  that  he  had  occasion  to  call  her,  butmx 
being  answered;  went  an  i  found  her  lying  on  the  floor;  not  knowing  her 
to  be  dead,  and  being  a  surgeon,  he  proceeiled  to  open  a  vein  in  her 
neck:  in  moving  the  body,  the  blood  stained  his  hand  and  shirt  sleeves. 
He  then  thought  it  iiest  to  make  an  alarm  for  assistance,  but  being  afraid 
of  the  effect  which  his  appearance  might  produce,  he  changed  his  lioeo, 
anil  displacefl  the  silver  cup,  in  order  lo  thrust  his  bloody  shirt  out  of 
sight. 

This  story  seemed  incredible.  Several  years  after,  a  dying  penitent 
confessed  to  a  priest,  that  he  ivas  concealed  in  the  gentleman's  bouK 
for  the  purpose  of  robbing  it,  at  the  moment  of  the  gentleman's  return; 
that,  hearing  him  enter,  he  resolved  to  escape;  that  the  woman  saw, 
and  attempted  to  detain  him;  that  he,  fearing  detection,  knocked  her 
down  with  the  candlestick  she  had  in  her  hand,  and  fled,  unnoticed,  from 
the  premises. 


ARTICLE   CXXII. 
Letter  to  the  Hon.  John  G.  Patfrey. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  this  distia- 

guisbed  Merniier  of  Congress,  and  forwarded  by  him  to  our  office.    Ip- 

•stead  of  writing  an  answer,  we  send  our  Annual  Report,  published  in 

the  March  number,  containing  all  th«*  information  he  coulci  ask«    If  he 

will  write  again,  such  documeuts  will  be  forwarded  as  he  may  need:— 

fVoodvilU,  Jeff.  Co.,  A*.  F.,  Feb.  184«. 

Dear  Sir:  A  subject  of  the  most  inteose  interest  to  the  well-beioa  of  a  State  or 
eommanity  occupies  so  promioent  a  place  in  my  thooghis  and  mind^  that  lam  in- 
duced •o  dropyoQ  a  line  on  the  sobject,  hoping  that  yoo  may  find  it  convtn'ieiil 
Without  hindrance  to  yoor  other  (Hilies  to  return  me  an  answer  that  will  enlighten 
my  mind  as  well  as  gratify  me  exceedingly;  I  allnde  to  the  practice  of  chfokng 
people  to  death  for  crime.  As  moth  as  fiVe  vears  I  have  been  imposed  lo  the  pn^- 
tiee.  I  think  there  w  a  better  way  to  punish  those  who  commit  marder  thaa  ihM 
of  hanging.  I  have  been  informed  that  yon  are  opposed  to  the  inflictioa  of  Csf^ 
tal  Paoiiihment.  I  have  long  sought  for  information  relating  lo  Mich^^,  that  1  be- 
lieve beina  the  only  State  in  this  Union  which  has  abolished  the  halter  and  tbs 
gallows.  I  would  like  to  be  informed  as  to  how  the  matter  stands  in  MichigaB  if 
von  know,  and  whether  capital  crimes  have  iacreased  ifl  that  Slate  since  the  gslp 
lows  has  been  done  away  with,  or  not  Also  how  the  matter  steads  in  yoar  own 
State  of  Maasachntetts.  I  shoald  like  to  be  informed  whether  there  is  a  Slate  So- 
ciety for  the  abolition  of  Capitel  Punishment  in  your  Stete,  and  if  so  who  are  iti 
officers.   A  line  from  yon  ia  answer  to  the  above,  will  be  most  thankfullv  received. 

Hon.  J.  G.  PALrBBT,  M.  C.  Yoars,  O.  B.  SCOTT. 
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ARTICLE  CXXIII. 
Case  of  Coolidffe. 

^  Th£  followiDg  commiiDication,  ujs  the  Age,  from  the  Governor  to  the- Execu- 
tive CoDflcil  m  relatioa  to  the  ciMninoiation  of  the  lentenee  of  Dr.  V.  P.  Coolidge 
Irem  that  of  death  to  that  of  inipriaoniiieot  for  life,  will  explain  the  fiews  of  the 
Goveroor  in  relation  to  the  duty  of  the  Executive  under  the  laws  aa  they  now 
itand,  and  the  groanda  of  .the  departure  from  their  rigid  euforeement  in  this  partic- 
ular ioatance: — 

To  the  Honorable  Council: 

ValoruH  P.  Coolidge  was  in  March,  1848,  convicted  of  a  capital  of<* 
P  fence,  and  the  time  (one  year  from  the  date  of  tientence,) within  which 
the  statute  prohibits  an  execution,  has  nearly  expired.  In  view  of  its 
expiration,  I  hnve  endeavored,  with  *a\\  the  care  which  should  charac- 
terize an  investigation  and  conclusicffi  on  which  the  life  of  a  fellow  crea- 
ture is  suspenrleil,  to  give  a  just  construction  to  the  laWM  under  which 
he'wlis  convicted  and  sentenced,  that  I  might  rightly  determine  what 
duty  devolved  upon  the  executive  in  the  premises. 

The  law  under  which  be  was  sentenced  is  the  law  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  with  a  slight, '  hut  (so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  question,)  im- 
material amendment.  This  law  is  nearly  a  transcript  of  the  law  passed 
in  A.  O.  18S7.  For  some  years  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  law 
of  18S7.  a  very  general  effort  was  made  for  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, by  arguments  presented  and  appeals  made  through  the  ptess, 
hy  the  preAentatiou  of  petitions  and  by  discussions  in  the  legislature. 
The  agitation  finally  resulted  in  the  law  of  1837,  which  was  claimed  as 
having  accomplished  the  object,  by  making  the  issuing  a  warrant  for  an 
execution,  a  mere  discretionary  act,  instead  of  imperative,  as  under  for- 
mer laws.  AAer  the  passage  of  this  law  the  efforts  of  the  advocates  of 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  ceased,  and  the  public  mind,  with 
but  slight  indications  of  dissent,  concurred  in  their  construction— that 
the  duty  was  no  longer  imperative  oo  the  executive  to  order  an  execu- 
tion; and  in  their  opinion,  (though  withMess  unanimity,)  that  the  diacre* 
tionary  power  should  never  be  exercised. .  The  evidence  that  such  was 
the  state  of  public  opinion  cannot  have  escaped  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  the  least  observing  of  its  indications.  But  if  doubts  exiaf  oo 
this  point,  they  must  be  removed  by  a  review  of  the  case  of  Thorn,  the 
ooly  conviction  had  jBince  the  law  of  1837,  except  that  of  Coolidge.  In 
1844«  Thorn  was  convicted  of  a  capital  offence,  aggravated  in  its  na- 
ture and  ciri^umstances.  "When  the  proper  time  arrived  for  inflicting 
upon  him  the  penalty  of  death,  if  at  all,  the  then  executire  withheld 
hiH  warrant.  1  am  not  advised,  whether  he  adopted  the  construction 
that  the  duty  was  discretionary,  or  only  refrained  to  act  because  copiee 
of  the  case  had  not  been  certified  to  him;  but  this  question  is  not  male* 
rial  to  Che  present  purpose.  The  fact  is  one  of  universal  notoriety 
Chat  the  punishment  of  death  has  not  been  inflicted  upon  Tliorn,  though 
oonvicced  of  a  capital  offence,  unattendeil  by  any  extentiating  circum* 
stances.  Thus  the  knowledge  is  brought  bom^  to  ewery  one  that  our 
laws  have  failed  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death,  and  yet  not  an  effort 
has  been  made  through  the  legislature  or  otherwise  to  ascertain  and 
remove  the  cause  of  such  a  result  in  this  instance,  or  to  prevent  its  re- 
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currance  in  future.  The  conclusiou  t8  therefore  irresistible,  of  the  geo* 
eral  belief  and  ncquief«ence  that  therein,  the  penalty  of  deiith  will  not 
again  be  inflicted.  The  position  was  assumed  by  the  Attorney  Geoerel 
in  the  trial  of  Coolidge  and  the  consideration  was  urged  by  him  upon 
the  jury,  that  his  conviction  would  not  result  in  his  execution. 


Ths  Governor  next  proceeds  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  all  these 
stances  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  he  may  or  omy  not  order  an  execution,  at  hii  tfiip 
cretion,  still  such  an  opinioa  is  not  warranted  by  a  jost  constructioii  of  the  its- 
tates,  and  then  concludes  as  follows:-^ 

It  follows  then  that  my  action  on  this  subject  must  conflict  with  the 
popular  construction  of  the  law,  with  all  the  indications  of  public  senti* 
ment  to  which  I  have  alluded,  sustaining  and  acquiescing  in  that  con- 
struction, and  with  the  opinion  of  the  governnient  officer  urged  upon  ths 
jury  when  the  conviction  of  Coolidge  was  procured,  or  I  must  take  for 
roy  guide  the  opinions  of  others,  entirely  abandoning  my  own  coovi^ 
tions.  But  the  Executive  is  bound  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office, 
''  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State."  not  as  construed 
by  others,  but  by  himself.  True,  he  may  borrow  U^ht  from  other 
minds  to  aid  him  in  forming  a  conclusibn,  but  his  own  mmd  must  be  ths 
ultimate  tribunal. 

The  only  wav  of  escaping  this  difficulty  is  by  the  exercise  of  the  pow- 
er of  commutation.  The  duty  of  issuing  a  warrant  for  an  execution  de- 
volves upon  the  Executive  alone,  the  power  of  commutation  is  vested 
in  the  Executive,  with  the  advice  of  council.  Af^er  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  I  shall  feel  impelled,  under  the  construction  which  I  am  forced 
to  give  to  the  law,  to  issue  a  warrant  fur  the  execution  of  Coolidge,  un- 
less a  commutation  of  his  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life,  is  inter- 
posed. For  the  reasons  indicated  in  this  communication,  I  should  read- 
ily concur  with  the  council  in  such  commutation,  and  would  invite  your 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Coolidge  has  since  been  sent  to  the  State  Prison  for  life.    Ed. 


Alt  TNCiDftiTT.-^HoD.  A.  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  in  a  recent  AddrsM  m 
Alexandria,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphan  Asylnm  and  Free  School  of  that  city,  le- 
lated  the  following: 

A  poor  little  boy*iu  June,  with  no  home  or  roof  to  shelter  his  bead, 
no  parental  or  niateri|al  guardian  or  guide,  to  protect  and  dmct  him  oo 
his  way,  at  nightfall,  reached  the  house  of  a  rich  planter,  who  took  him 
in,  entertained  him,  and  sent  him  on  his  way,  with  his  blessing.  Those 
kind  attentions  cheered  his  heart  and  inspired  him  with  fresh  courage  to 
battle  with  the  obstacles  of  life.  Years  rolled  round;  Providence  led 
him  on;  heliad  reached  the  legal  profession;  his  host  had  died;  the  cor- 
morants that  prey  on  the  substance  of  man,  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
get  from  the  widow  her  estates.  She  sent  for  the  nearest  counsel  to 
commit  her  cause  to  him,  and  that  counsel  proved  to  be  the  orphan  boy, 
who,  years  before,  had  been  welcomed  and  entertained  by  her  deceased 
husband.  The  stimulus  of  a  strong  and  tenacious  gratitude  was  added 
to  the  ordinary  motives  connected  with  the  profession.  Ho  undertook 
her  cause  with  a  will  not  easily  to  be  resisted;  he  Rained  it;  the  widow's 
estates  were  secured  to  her  in  perpetuity;  and  Ikir.  Stephens  added, 
with  an  emphasis  of  motion  that  sent  its  electric  thrill  throughout  the 
house,  <<  f  a/  orphan  boy  itandi  before  you!^* 


^ 


ARTICLE  CZXIT. 

Vte  of  Etker  in  Capital  PnaiskmeBl. 

It  seems  that  the  Governor  and  Council  have  felt  called  upon  to  or- 
der the  execution  of  Washington  Goode>  an  ignorant  negro  sailor,  in 
pursuance  of  the  sentence  of  the  court.  The  time  appointed  is  Ma^ 
35th,  Friday,  (the  hanging  da^  throughout  the  civilized  world.)  It  la 
of  course,  still  within  the  provmce  of  the  Executive,  to  grant  a  pardoa 
or  a  reprieve.  We  know  no  reason,  however,  to  expect  this.  ^  All  that 
remains  to  be  done  must  be  by  the  SherifT,  or  under  .his  directions. 
The  Revised  Statutes  express! v  say;  *'  and  the  Sheriff  shall  thereupoo 
cause  to  be  executed,  on  such  convict,  the  judKinent  and  aentence  of 
the  law."  To  him  is  committed  the  performance  of  the  last  offices,  by 
which  the  Commonwealth  is  to  remove  from  life  a  human  being.  .The 
Sheriff,  acting  under  the  law,  will  be  responsible  at  least  tor  the  execu- 
tion of  bis  duties,  with  the  most  entire  and  perfect  humanity  consistent 
with  their  performance. 

By  the  common  law,  and  until  receptly  in  Massachusetts,  the  Sheriff 
exercised  his  discretion,  in  determining  the  place  of  execution  within 
bis  county,  and  the  ceremony  by  which  it  was  attended.  In  early  times 
the  Boston  Common  was  sometimes  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  wo 
lielieve  that  the  last  person  who  suffered  there  was  a  woman!  The  va- 
cant lauds  on  Boston  neck  at  a  later  day  were  selected  by  the  Sheriff  for 
this  purpose.  Persons  of  middle  a(^e  will  well  rememlier  thoatWrden- 
ing  and  demoralizing  scenes  of  their  boyhood,  when  the  unhappy  con- 
vict was  driven  from  the  jail  to  this  distant  place  of  exocuttoo,  with  a 
cart  containing  his  coffin  following  behind,  under  the  escort  of  the  offi- 
cers of  ^tice,  headed  by  the  Sheriff,  on  gaily  caprisoned  horses,  through 
crowds  «r  merit  women  and  children.  Business  seemed  for  a  while  toM 
suspended,  and  things  wore  the  air  of  a  holy-day. 

With  the  advance  of  civilization  and  refinement  this  parade  excited 
disgust.  It  was  justly  regarded  as  inhuman  and  barbarous  towards  tho 
•uTOrer  while  it  exerted  a  pernicious  influence  oo  the  public.  The  Ro- 
▼ised  statutes  in  1836  took  away  from  the  Sheriff  the  diferelfon  whiek 
be  had  heretofore  exercised,  by  directing  that  the  execution  should  bo 
within  the  jail-yard.  The  clauses  on  this  subject  are  aa  follows :--cliap. 
189. 

$  18.  **  The  ponishmeot  of  death  shall,  in  every  case,  be  inflicted  bv  haogiag 
*'  the  convict  by  the  neck  antil  he  it  dead;  and  the  sentence  sbalU  at  the  time  di- 
*'  rected  bv  the  warrant,  be  execated  withm  the  walls  of  a  prison  of  the  county  in 
**  which  the  conviction  was  had,  or  within  the  enclosed  yard  of  sacha  prison." 
§  14.'  **  The  Sherifl'of  soch  conntv  sball  be  present  at  the  execotion,  nnless  be 
shall  be  prevented  by  sickness  or  otner  caaoalty,  and  also  two  of  his  depaties,  to 


"  ters  of  the  |pspM  as  the  criminal  shall  desire,  and  his  relatives  to  be  present,  and 
**  also  such  officers  of  the  piison,  depaties  and  constables,  military  gnard  or  other 
*'  assistants,  as  he  shall  see  fit" 

'  It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  directions  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  the  execution,  are,  that  "  the  puMthment  of  death  ihaU  be  m- 
ir.  i*  TOL.  I.  iro.  VIII.  — o.  §,  vol.  hi.  mo.  zliii.  9S 
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JUeied  by  hanging  the  erimhuU  by  the  neek  untU  he  U  deadJ**  AH  elie 
18  in  the  discretion  of  the  Sheriff.  The  treatment  of  the  convict,  the 
indulgence  he  shtill  receive,  the  alleviations  of  his  condition,  these  are 
unquestionably  wiihin  his  discretion.  Of  course,  in  the  exercise  of  this 
discretion,  the  Sheriff  will  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  huroanity. 
It  will  be  bi^  melancholv  duty  to  take  the  life  of  the  convict  by  hrn^ 
ing  him  by  the  neck.  This  is  all;  and  enough  too.  The  law  will  be 
justly  offended  if  he  goes  beyond  its  exact  letter  to  aggravate  the  paia. 
On  the  other  hand,  humanity  will  be  justly  offended,  if  he  iloes  not, 
lb  the  exercise  of  his  duties,  admit  every  indulgence,  evefy  alleviation, 
which  can  soften  the  fate  of  the  convict.  Most  certainly,  be  most  net 
allow  a  superfluous  pang. 

In  the  Bill  of  Rights  belonging  to  one  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  early 
French  Republic,  there  is  this  article:  "  All  treatment  which  aggravates 
the  punishment  determined  by  the  law  is  a  crtme."  This  same  prioci- 
pie  may  practically  be  ren^arded  as  a  part  of  the  common  law.  It  ii 
nardly  to  lie  supposed  that  any  officer,  in  our  country  and  our  afe, 
would  directly  and  designedly  aggravate  the  punishment  of  a  cooviet. 
But  it  is  more  donbtful,  whether,  in  the  exercise  of  bis  discretion  in  all 
cases,  he  wonid  consent  to  all  the  aMeviations  of  tb«}  lot  of  tbe  convict, 
which  tht*  humanity  and  science  of  our  dny  suggest. 

h  cannotjbe  denied,  however,  that  the  treatment  of  convicts  has  been 
modified  by  the  advancing;  humanity  of  the  times.  The  following,  which 
we  cut  from  the  newspapers,  is  in  point: — 

Too  Sick  to  bk  Hung. — ^The  doetora  are  at  work  trying  to  core  sp  a  maa  ife 
South  Car/vlina,  that  he  may  be  execated .according  to  law." 

This  is  in  harmony  with  the  idea,  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  is  to  be 
executed  with  the  leaet  poesibie  puin.  It  was  on  this  accouDt  that  the 
guillotine  was  adopted  in  France,  after  consultation  with  medical  men, 
tL9' the  lemstpamfi^  mode  of  execution,  and  the  practice  of  A^i^giiig  has 
bten  contiiiued  with  us  for  the  same  reason. 

Tbe  question  now  arises,  bow  shall  the  hdr^ng  be  perforMd  here 
in  9ostoii.  Since  tbe  last  execuijon  among  us,  the  £ther  diec^ery  has 
taken  place.  Ether  or  Chloroform  is  now  universally  used  by  surgeons 
in  painful  operations.  Shall  not  tbe  convict  share  also  tbe  advantage  of 
this  benign  discovery?  He  is  to  be  banged  by  tbe  neck.  Shall  not  this 
be  done  with  tke  teiet  possible  peHnl  If  we  follow  the  spirit  of  tbe  law, 
fbere  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  be  done  with  tbe  least  pos- 
sible pfiin.  And  it  seems  equally  dear  that  it  is  witbin  tbe  d%$cretifm 
of  tbe  Sheriff,  to  permit  any  form  of  alleviating  tbe  )>ain,  wfafcb  is  con- 
sistent with  the  one  thing  imposed  upon  him  by  tbe  law;  namely,  ths 
banging  of  Goode,  by  the  neck,  until  be  is  dead.  We  will  not  under- 
take to  determine,  whether  Humanity  does  not  reouire,  that  the  cos- 
▼ict,  If  he  chooses,  shall  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  ETHER.  We  coo- 
'tedt  ourselves  with  saying  that  it  is  clearly  within  the  discretion  of  tht 
Sheriff  to  permit  the  pains  of  tbe  convict  to  be  thus  alleviated. — BostML 
Ittepubtican, 


Ethxb  AlTD  Chlobovorjc,— The  anssthetie  agehts,  Ether  and  ChlofofonSf 
have  now  been  naed  in  perhaps  2000  obstetrical  casea  and  so  &raa  the  Coroaiit- 
tee  on  Obstetrics  of  tbe  American  Medical  Asaociation  have  been  able  to  Isus, 
withoot  a  single  fatal,  and  very  fewy  if  any,  vateward  reaults  — Xofidofi  LancsL 


▲ETiCLt:  cxxv. 
WashiBftoa  Goode* 

AEOVXSVT  BBFORS   TBS   OOTSBKOK   AND  COUffClL, 
BT   WM.   AtrXirWAIiL,   BtQ. 

Hatiko  been  pfetent  at  the  hearing  before  the  Govenior  and  Council,  we  felt  ei« 
tremely  deairoos  to  famish  oar  readen  with  the  facte.  Mr.  Asptnwall,  Iherefere, 
at  oar  request,  wrote  oat  his  argument  as  we  give  it  below.  As  the  case  of 
Washington  Goode  is  so  distinctly  before  the  pablic,  everything  which  relates  to 
it  will  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest.—^ 

GtntUmen  of  the  Council: 

Havibg  been  one  of  Washington  Goode*6 coansel  upon  biatrial  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  I  have  been  called  upon  by  his  friendii  to  communicate 
to  you  such  facts  as  may  be  within  roy  knowledge,  and  such  reasoDS 
founded  upon  those  facts,  as  may  have  some  weight  in  favor  of  a  com- 
mutation of  his  punishment  from  death  to  imprrsonment  for  life.  This 
is  R  duty  which  I  perform  with  the  greater  cheerfulness  as  my  own  opin- 
ion is  strongly  against  the  execution  of  this  unfortunate  man;  ami  what- 
ever I  may  say  upon  this  occasion,  gentlemen,  I  pray  vou  to  consider  as 
said,  not  by  the  advocate  desirous  of  putting  the  best  ^ce  upon  hiscasei 
but  as  said  upon  my  responsibility  as  a  man— from  my  heart  and  from 
my  conscience.  Feeling  that  you  have  already  devoted  much  time  and 
exercised  much  patience  in  this  bearing,  I  will  endeavor  to  lay  as  light  a 
tax  upon  that  time  and  patience  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  important 
duty  I  have  to  perform.  And  1  would  observe  in  the  outset  that  I  shall 
oflfer  you  no  reasoning  upon  the  propriety  of  Capital  Punishment  in  the 
abstract— -^a^reeing  with  you,  as  I  do,  in  the  view  you  take  of  your  duQr 
in  the  premises— «which  is  to  execute  the  existing  laws,  and  not  to  repeal 
them— -and  believing  also  that  this  case  needs  to  rely  upon  no  such  ar^ 
gttments.  But  1  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  si m|>le  question  wheth- 
er ihii  is  a  case  which  calls  for  a  capital  execution,  or  is  one  in  which  a 
commutation  of  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  is  not  merely  desirabia 
but  ex|iedient  and  necessary. 

While  1  cannot  altogether  concur  in  the  view  taken  by  my  colleague 
of  the  Statute  under  the  authority  of  which  their  proceedings  are  held 
—If  indeed  they  may  properly  be  said  to  be  held  under  any  other  au- 
thority than  a  humane  custom — ^yet  I  suppose  that  the  practical  end  of 
his  view  and  of  mine  of  the  dutv  of  the  Honorable  Council  in  this  mat- 
ter isfeally  the  same.  While  I  cannot  see  in  this  Honorable  body,  a 
Court  of  £quity  or  a  Court  of  Errors  sitting  to  review,  and  if  need  be^ 
to  reverse  the  judgment  of  an  inferior  court;  I  feel  that  in  it  I  behold  a 
body  of  men,  clothed  by  the  Constitution  and  by  the  Laws  with  the 
most  awful  liower  which  man  has  ever  claimed  to  be  his  by  the  Al- 
niightv^s  gif\.  You  are,  gentlemen,  beyond  any  doubt  whatever,  poeae»- 
aed  of  the  authority  to  sjy  whether  your  fellow  man  shall  live  or  shall 
cfle — whether  Washington  Goode  shall  be  allowed  the  time  which  Na- 
ture and  Nature's  Gou  have  alloted  him  for  the  repentance  he  so  much 
needs^  or  "  no  reckoning  made,"  shall  be  sent  to  bis  *<  account  with  all 
his  imperfections  on  his  head.^'    The  Laws  h^ve  reponed  in  you,  the 
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ri^bt  Irncf  the  dnty  to  advise  his  Excellency  the  Goveraor  to  gratat  or  lo 
wtthold  that  warrant  which  is  the  prisoner's  death-knell,  and  you  tre 
bound  to  exercise  that  right  and  to  perform  that  duty,  aa  tbey  always 
have  been,  and  as  I  am  sure,  they  always  will  be  exercised  and  perform* 
ed,  whil^  tbe  Council  is  composed  as  it  now  is — after  a  careful  examioa- 
tion  of  all  the  circumstance^s  of  the  crime,  of  all  the  incidents  of  the  trial, 
and,  what  is  more  than  all,  after  a  critical  consideration  of  the  question, 
whether  upon  the  whole  state  of  facts,  the  pubfic  good  will  be  served  by 
the  execution  of  a  criminal.  Tou  are  not,  gentlemen,  and  I  know  ^ou  do 
not  conceive  yourselves  to  be,  the  mere  formal  channel  through  which  the 
death  warrant  has  to  pass,  without  attaching  to  you  any  responsibility. 
The  Constitution  has  made  you  as  much  a  part  of  the  Executive  as  tie 
Governor  himself— you  can  act  only  through  him,  he  can  move  only  by 
your  impulse.  Ifou  would  not  give  him  your  advice,  nor  would  he  receive 
It,  upon  a  matter  of  so  much  moment  as  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  on- 
til  you  bad  given  the  subject  your  most  careful  scrutiny*  your  most  ma- 
ture consideration. 

Without  further  apology,  therefoire,  gentlemen,  I  will  proceed  to  give 
you  as  briefly  as  may  be,  ray  reasons  for  believing  that  Washineton 
Goode  tihould  not  be  handed  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  pronounced  up- 
on him  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  . 

There  are  many  persons  at  the  present  day  who,  while  they  are  not 
convinced  that  Capital   Punishment  should  be  entirely  done  away, 
are  yet  perfectly  clear  in  the  opinion,  which  has  more  than  once  beeo 
announced  by  the  present  Governor,  that  murder,  and  that  too,  of  the 
most  heinous  description,  is  the  only  crime  which  should  be  punished 
with  death.     The  very  first  question  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  which  you 
are  bound  to  ask,  is,  whether  this  murder,  if  committed  by  the  prisoner, 
was  of  iK>  malignant  a  ch&racter  as  shows  the  perpetrator  to  be  devoid 
of  all  regard  for  social  duty  and  to  be  altogether  unfit  and  unsafe  to  live 
amongst  his  fellow  men-^i0Ae(Aer,  in  short,  the  crime  committed  vas, 
beyond  any  doubt  orsquestion,  murder  in  the  first  degree.    If  I  were  to 
rest  my  reanoning  upon  this  point  alone,  could  I  but  convey  to  you  tbt 
impre!i:»ion  which  remains  indelibly  fixed   upon  my  own  mind,  after 
bearing  hII  the  testimony  of  tbe  trial,  I  should  entertain  little  fear  of  the 
result  at  which  you  would  arrive.    But  it  is  impossible  for  the  evidence 
as  it  is  read  by  you  or  is  related  to  you,  to  prod  nee  the  same  effect  as  if 
you  saw  and  heard  the  witnesses  as  they  ^ave  it  in.     I  must  therefore 
content  myself  with  pointing  out  to  you,  in  a  general  way,  the  miia 
facts  in  tbe  case,  ana  the  bearing  thev  had  upon  my  own  mind  in  lead- 
ing me  to  this  conclusion — that  if  the  prisoner  committed  lAe  crime,  he 
did  io  while  laboring  under  such  afeettng  ofimunfi  after  such  repeated 
threats  by  the  tlain  man,  and  tohile  his  icnse  of  right  and  torofig  vas  lo 
deadened  by  intoztcationy  as  greatly  to  mitigate  the  character  of  the 
crime.    It  seems  that,  although  until  within  a  short  time  before  this  oc- 
currence, a  decent  and  well  i>ebaved  man,  he  had  recently  formed  to 
acquaintance  with  a  woman  of  the  town  in  Ann  Street,  called  Mary  Ana 
Willianis— that,  as  appears  to  be  the  custom  among  the  wretched  den- 
izens of  that  quarter  of  the  city,  he  was  entitled  to  tne  possession  of  this 
woman  so  long  as  he  remaintd  ashore  and  had  money  to  spend  upon 
her — that  whenever  he  should  go  to  sen  or  his  money  should  fie  exhaust- 
ed, she  would  be  free  to  entertain  any  other  newcomer  from  a  voy8|e. 
Thomas  Harding,  the  slain  man,  well  knew  these  laws,  if  I  may  dignify 
'   so  approborious  a  custom  with  such  a  name,  and  knowings  broke  mem 
by  consorting  with  Mary  Ann  Williams  while  she  was  supported  by 
Uoode.    Hence  the  ill  feeling  which  at  once  grew  up — hence  the  threats 
which  Hanling  uttered  concerning  Goode — the  firs't  thremtSt  be  it  re* 
-membered,  of  whuh  there  was  any  proof  given  tqfon  the  trUtL    It  W89 
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fhown  bv  the  evidence  of  the  Goverament  that  Goode  had  been  drinking 
deeply  tnat  ni||fht,and  the  testimony  of  the  defence  was  Atronff  to  the  ef" 
feet  that  he  was  thoroughly  intoxicated  when  he  reached  aia  uncle's 
house  in  Southae  street.  •  Are  not  these  circumstancesj  gentlemen,  if 
tbej^  be  true,  such  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  heinousness  of  the  offence 
against  the  laws,  and  of  the  sin  of  the  individual.  If  Mary  Ann  \y\\ 
Hams  had  been  his  wife,  and  Goode  had  slain  Harding  while  laboring 
under  a  sense  of  well  founded  jealousy,  even  though  he  had  beenejceited 
by  no  other  stimulus,  he  would  have  been  almost  applauded  by  the 
community,  though  he  might  have  been  slightly  punished  by  a  jury.  Is 
not  the  crime,  then,  committed,  as  it  was,  by  a  man  smarting  under  a 
sense  of  injury  from  a  successful  rival  and  from  n  woman  whom  he  had 
cherished  and  whom  he  still  loved,  vile  and  worthless  as  she  was — goad- 
ed by  the  threats  which  had  been  repeated  to  him  as  utf^red  by  the  man 
who  had  already  wronged  him — and  finally  maddened  by  the  liquor  he 
had  cfrunk — is  not  a  homicide  committed  under  such  circumstances  far 
below  murder  in  the  first  degree^  as  it  ha«  been  defined  by  the  laws  and 
verdicts  of  those  States  where  the  distinction  is  recognized.  Compare 
it  with  the  hired  assassination,  with  the  murder  for  tbe  purpose  of  rob- 
bing, with  the  murder  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  a  rape — all  crimes 
which  have  been  committed  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  see  how  far  be- 
low them  in  enormity  Goode's  ofiTence  will  rank.  Compare  it  with  a 
murder  by  poison,  by  starving,  or  by  torture,  or  with  a  murder  commit- 
ted ill  the  perpetration  of  arson,  rape,  robbery  or  burglary,  crimes  which 
by  the  statute  of  New  Hampshire  are  alone  murder  %n  the  first  degree, 
akdpunishable  with  death,  and  then  say  whether  the  murder  of  Harding 
by  Uoode,  while  insane  with  jealous  love,  blind  drunk  with  liquor,  and 
stung  by  the  sight  of  his  successful  rival,  argues  in  him  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  wickedness  shown  in  either  of  the  kinds  of  murder  I  have 
named,  or  involves  a  hundredth  part  of  the  danger  to  society.  It  is  well, 
nay,  it  is  necessary  that  the  law  should  say,  that  an  illicit  connection 
and  a  state  of  intoxication  shall  be  no  excuse  for  the  commission  of  a 
crime;  for  the  excuses  offered  are  themselves  offences  against  morality 
and  law.  But  when  the  degree  of  punishment  to  be  atoarded  is  the  ques- 
tion, human  feelings  and  human  weakness  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, previous  cood  character  must  be  allowed  its  due  weight,  in  favor 
of  the  man  who  nas  fallen  for  the  first  time,  even  though  it  be  to  a  grie- 
vous depth. 

In  regard,  gentlemen,  to  the  character  of  the  witnesses  by  whom  the 
commission  of  this  crime  was  fastened  upon  Goode,  I  can  add  little  to 
what  has  been  said  by  my  colleague.  With  the  exception  of  Forman, 
who  was  on  the  side  of  the  street  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  murder 
was  committed,  and  who  did  not  pretend  to  identify  Goode  with  any 
certainty,  but  only  thought  it  was  he  whom  he  saw,  oecause  his  clothes 
resembled  those  of  the  man  whom  he  saw  near  the  lamp— -thcKe  witnes- 
ses were  the  most  vicious  portion  of  the  vilest  quarter  of  our  city — in- 
dicted keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame— the  keepers  of  those  dance-cellars 
in  which  prostitution  and  robbery  are  beeotten  and  thrive-7-the  unli- 
censed venders  of  the  fiery  liquor  which  did  this  deed — the  prostitutes 
and  those  who  live  by  the  wages  of  prostitution — were  the  witnesses 
who  proved  by  circumstantial  evidence  that  Goode  was  the  murderer  of 
Harding.  *  If  these  witnesses  had  all  testified  distinctly  and  positively, 
and  without  contradiction  or  equivocation,  that  they  saw  Goode  strike 
Che  fatal  blows,  perhaps  there  might  be  less  to  say  against  the  execution 
of  a  man  upon  evidence  coming  from  so  impure  a  source.  But  when 
their  testimony  is  only  of  sucn  circumstances  as  tend  to  prove  that 
Goode  killed  Harding — when  in  fact  it  is  such  as  only  raises  a  strong 
con  of  suspicion  against  him,  and  falla  very  far  short  of  positive  proof 


that  he  did  the  deed — T  say  it  would  be  conimittiii^  a  crieroiis  wniag 
and  a  grievoua  error  to  punish  capitally  a  niau  coovtcted  upon  auch  ev- 
ideoce.  Why,  gentlemen,  these  witnesses  wete  of  such  a  character  diat 
you  would  not  believe  their  oaths  upon  a  disputed  matter  of  property  to 
the  value  of  five  dollars.  And  yet  their  testimony  contradictory  as  it 
was,  proving,  as  it  did,  circumstances  entirely  unreconcilable  vvith  each 
other,  and  with  the  theory  of  Goode's  guilt^this  testimony  coming  (rom 
so  polluted  a  source  is  to  be  considered  of  suflScient  credit  and  weiahtto 
takeaway  the  life  of  a  man!  I  say,  gentlemen,  to  do  this  woiud  be 
committing  a  great  wrong  against  the  prisoner,  and  making  a  fatal  error 
in  policy;  for  it  would  be  putting  thaoath  of  the  abandoned  proatitote, 
of  the  convicted  bawd,  of  the  trafficker  in  drunkenness  and  lust  upon  s 

fiar  with  the  oath  of  the  man  or  the  woman  of  pure  life  and  reptttatscNB. 
t  would  be  failing  to  recognize  in  these  semi-judicial  proceedings  a  dis- 
tinction which  evf^ry  man  of  common  sense  makes,  and  cannot  help 
makings  in  his  daily  life — ^a  distinction  upon  which  the  foundations  of 
society  rest  and  without  which  they  would  crumble  into  ilust. 

In  another  point  of  view,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  manifest  error,  to  puoisk 
capitally,  a  man  convicted  upon  testimony  contradictory  in  itself  and 
coming  from  a  source  so  little  entitled  to  belief.  It  is  ^uiie  po$nbU, 
gefUlemeni  that  althotigh  tried  and  found  gvillyj  Goode  may  be  ihWKOd 
after  all.  For  you  may  read  the  evidence  as  often  as  you  will,  and  yoi 
may  put  the  very  strongest  construction  upon  it,  and  you  may  btUeve 
implicitly  the  whole  of  it,  and  yet  you  cannot  frame  out  of  it  a  tlieory 
upon  which  it  is  impossible  that  Goode  can  be  innocent.  I  say,  gentle- 
men, that  every  circuit. stande  proved  upon  the  trial  may  ne  true,  and  yet 
tome  one  heaideB  Goode  may  have  killed  Harding.  I  re)>eat,  hiire,  gen- 
tlemen, what  I  said  upon  tne  trial,  that  although  a  very  strong  case  of 
suspicion  is  made  out,  there  if  not  a  tingle  fact  jfrovedwhiekii  not  per' 
feetly  consistent  with  Goode^s  innocence.  A  nd  i  f  these  th  ings  he  so,  how 
can  you  do  an  act  which  it  is  beyond  your  power  to  recall  or  to  remedy  ? 
how  can  you  take  the  life  of  this  man,  when  a  few  years  may  prove  that 
you  had  no  right  to  touch  a  hair  of  his  head. 

As  to  the  circumstances  of  the  trial,  gentlemen,  though  my  colleague^ 
argument  was  very  full,  to  some  of  them  I  witfh  to  direct  your  panicalar 
attention. 

[Mr.  A.  here  remarked  at  some  lenffth  upon  the  insufficiency  of  die 
evidence  and  upon  the  severity  of  the  chief  justices's  charge,  all  wfaicli 
is  here  omitted  for  want  of  room — and  then  proceeded  as  follows:—] 

But,  gentlemen,  there  U  another  consideration,  which  overrides  every 
thing  in  this  case.  Whether  the  homicide  was  murder  or  manslaughter 
— whether  the  conviction  was  pirocured  upon  prrjured  or  upon  credibls 
testimony^— whether  the  prisoner  was  treated  fairly  or  harshly  upon  hb 
trial— the  circumstances,  as  a  whole,  are  such  as  shew  that  the  prisoner 
had  not  that  degree  of  moral  Bccountabllity  which  makes  him  as  guihy 
as  thousands  of  others  would  have  been  in  his  place.  Years  ago,  your 
fathers  dragged  his  fathers  from  savage  life  into  the  midst  of  a  civilized 
•ad  refined  cummunity — and  after  they  had  brought  them  here,  what  did 
they  do  f6r  them,  and  what  have  you  done  for  their  children  since.  How 
did  your  ancestors,  and  how  have  ybu,  cared  fur  the  education  of  their 
minds,  for  the  elevation  of  their  hearts,  for  the  moral  and  religious  cul- 
tivation of  their  souls?  You  brought  them  from  a  state  of  barbarism  in- 
to an  intelligent  society,  but  you  left  their  hearts  aa  you  found  them, 
stirred  by  the  vague  impulses  of  passion.  While  you  surrounded  them 
with  all  the  temptations  to  wronj^,  you  gave  them  no  moral  powen  of 
resistance;  and  when  they  have  yielded,  you  have  had  no  mercy  upon 
them.  I  speak  now  of  what  Jtmerica  has  done.  While  in  the  tioies 
that  ar«  past«  Massachusetts  dyed  herself  blood-red  in  the  accursed 
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crime  of  maD  stealing — ^yet  in  theae  latter  da^a,  ahe  baa  begun  to  repair 
the  enornYOua  wronga  she  did  to  thousands  of  victima,  by  lighting  up  the 
dark  mindsofthedescendantaof  so^ne  few  uf  those  {loorcreaturea  whom 
ahe  tore  from  their  native  land  and  from  all  that  was  dear  to  them.  But 
the  fruits  of  what.she  is  now  doing,  she  cannot  hope  to  see  until  this 
generation  has  passed  away.  Even  then  her  efforts  will  scarcely  have 
been  felt  beyond  the  bordera  of  her  own  territory.  Still  in  the  land 
where  this  wretched  man  was  born,  and  vet  more  certainlv  in  that  in 
which  he  haa  paaaed  the  greater  part  of  bis  short  life»  will  hia  race  be 
trodden  under  foot,  and  debased  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  that  per^ 
isb.  What  will  ha^ppen  here  or  there  in  the  future,  cannot  affect  that 
which  has  been  or  is  now.  This  man,  for  whose  life  I  plead,  is  as  igno- 
rant of  his  duty  towards  God  and  towards  man,  aa  were  thoae  creatures 
your  fathers  stole.  He  came  here  darkened  both  in  mind  and  soul— you 
did  not  take  him  bv  the  hand  and  lead  him  to  your  schools  and  your  al- 
tars, but  you  lured  him  into  the  haunts  of  infamy  and  crime— you  did 
not  warn  him  against  the  inebriating  draught,  but  you  held  the  fiery  cup 
to  his  lips  until  his  heart  became  that  of  a  demon.  He  ruafaed  upon  hia 
fellow  man  and  struck  out  that  life  which  yeara  of  aobriety  and  oceans  of 
tears  can  never  restore.  Then  suddenly  you  wake,  your  precious  peace 
haa  been  broken,  and  a  deed  of  violence  has  been  done  which  blanches 
«iver^  cheek  in  your  quiet  city — ^you  have  sown  the  wind,  and  you  are 
horrified  when  you  reap  the  whirlwind.  Your  lawa  which  till  now  had 
known  nothing  of  the  poor  untutored  negro,  but  to  make  him  a  mark  for 
scorn — which  had  done  nothing  for  his  comfort,  for  his  intellect,  for  his 
soul,  aud  which  bad  done  their  utmost  to  keep  him  the  savage  brute  that 
he  was — these  lawa  suddenly  arouse — their  majesty  haa  been  outraged 
and  must  be  vindicated — and  aa  an  expiatory  aacrifioe,  they  hang  him  aa 
a  man,  whom  they  had  crushed  into  a  Iteaat. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Council,  I  have  done.  I  have  tried  to  impress  upon 
your  minds  the  conviction  which  is  ao  firm  in  my  own — that  Washington 
Goode  ought  not  to  be  punished  with  death.  The  good  of  the  Common 
wealth  does  not  require  it — hb crime  does  not  deserve  it.  He  was  con- 
vieted  upon  doubtful  evidence.  It  is  still  possible  that  he  never  struck 
Thomaa  Harding.  Had  the  Court,  upon  his  trial,  borne  upon  him  with 
leaa  severitv,  we,  perhaps,  should  not  be  hereto^iay*  But  more  than 
all  this,  and  beyond  and  above  all  mere  worldly  reasons,  standa  para* 
mount  the  consideration  that  he  is  not  fit  to  die.  Half  savage  as  ne  is, 
ignorant  and  unenlightened,  becauae  centuries  of  oppression  have  debas- 
ed his  race,  and  because  in  the  midst  of  enlightenment  and  civilization, 
his  race  alone  has  been  deprived  of  light,  and  bound  down  by  the  lawa 
to  perpetual  ignorance — his  soul  is  as  dark  aa  was  that  of  his  ancestors 
when  torn  from  their  African  home.  It  is  not  Goode  who  begs  his  life  at 
your  hands — for  I  verily  believe  that  no  one  would  call  more  loudly  than 
he  for  death  in  preference  to  imprisonment.  To  him,  mere  animal 
aa  he  ia,  life  has  no  joys  beyond  those  which  personal  freedom  gives;  he 
baa  no  godlike  mind  to  make  him  feel  that  lo/tvtf  is  pleasure.  But  it  ia 
thoae  wno  know  that  he  has  a  soul  to  lift  to  higher  thoughts,  and  to  save 
from  eternal  woe,  who  appeal  to  you  to  spare  his  life  f  el  this  is  the  man 
of  whom  some  persons  call  upon  you  to  make  an  example  for  the  benefit 
of  the  commuuitv,  and  as  a  warning  to  others  !  What  an  example  I  and 
what  a  wamingf  Whom  will  it  affect?  Whom  will  it  reach?  I  say, 
gentlemen,  there  can  no  good  end  be  served  by  this  poor  creature's  death 
— ^while  by  giving  him  life,  you  may  restore  to  God  in  all  its  inherent 
brilliancy,  the  jewel  which  ia  now  so  encrusted  with  earth  that  the  divine 
light  of  revelation  alone  ahowa  it  to  us.  By  giving  him  life  and  time  for 
instruction  and  repentance,  you  may  do  that  which  shall  make  Heaven 
thrill  with  joy — ^you  may  aave  aainner  from  destruction — ^you  may  save  a 
soul  alive. 


ARTICLE    CXXTI. 

Cireslar  of  ike  Committee. 

Tlie  foUowiog  Circular  was  lent  to  all  of  t^e  principal  towotof  the  Conaoa- 
wealth:— 

Ih  Boston  jail  lies  a  colored  mae,  a  sailor  oamed  WASHINGTON 
GOODE,  under  sentence  of  death.  The  day  of  ezeeutioo  is  fixed  for 
the  96th  of  May. 

Some,  weU  acquainted  with  the  facjts  of  the  case,  entertain  the  most 
■eriousdoubtsof  his  guilt;  while  constantiv,  and  in  his  moatoonfidea- 
tial  communicationa  to  his  counsel  and  others,  he  affirms  his  entite  in- 
nocence. The  yerdict  rests  on  circumstantiai  evidence  of  the  moit 
flimsy  character;  and  the  source  from  which  moatCTen  of  this  comes,  is 
suspicious— given  oy  men  and  women  of  the  worst  reputation.  No  one 
actually  saw  the  struggle  which  resulted  in  the  death  or  Harding.  Those 
who  were  attracted  by  his  cries  to  the  spot,  saw  some  one  stealing  from 
the  place;  and  the  main  point  of  the  case  seemed  to  be  to  determine 
whether  thb  was  Goode.  We  know  how  utterly  unreliable,  how  ex- 
tremely open  to  mistake,  is  this  testimony  as  to  personal  identity.  The 
witnesses  thought  the  wkn  was  Goode,  because  his  clothes  resembled 
Goode's,  thougn  even  on  this  point  there  is  great  uncejrtaiotv.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  night  was  pitchy  dark,  rainy  and  loggy,  and 
that  the  most  accurate  observers  are  often  mistaken  as  to  the  idratity  of 
persons  whom  they  see  in  broad  daylipfbt,  is  it  not  presumptuous  to  bang 
a  man  upon  the  opinion  of  such  witnesses  under  circuoistanoes  like 
these? 

But  more  than  all  this,  the  determination  to  execute  an^  man,  takes  a 
large  proportif>n  of  the  community  by  surprise.  Withm  a  few  yean 
tblre  has  been  a  great  change  of  opinion  on  this  subject;  and  even  thoie 
who  had  not  entirely  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  question  of  repeal- 
ing the  statute,  were  §[ratifiea  to  see  that  the  penalty  of  death  was  con- 
stantly commuted  to  imprisonment.  So  general  was  the  opinion  that 
siich  would  be  the  course  of  the  executive,  that  it  is  not  impossible  the 
expectation  may  have  had  some  influence  even  upon  the  ory  whocoa- 
Ticte<l  Goode.  ' 

What  is  there  in  this  instance,  to  take  it  out  of  the  rule  that  has  nre- 
vailed  in  all  the  late  cases?  If  Goode  be  the  murderer,  he  is  stated  to 
have  been  intoxicated  during  the  evening  of  tbe  murder.  He  is  friend- 
less, ignorant,  and  neglected.  Whatever  may  be  the  reader's  opinion 
as  to  ue  general  question  of  capital  punishment,  this  surely  is  not  the 
man  to  lie  selected  as  a  victim  or  example.  Friendless,  brought  up  with- 
out education,  passing  life  in  the  lowest  haunts  of  vice,  belonging  to  a 
race  systematically  excluded  from  most  of  the  influences  which  soften 
and  elevate  man,  what  has  society  done  for  him  that  she  can  charge  him 
with  any  very  gross  abuse  of  privileges,  of  sinning  against  light?  Mea- 
surea  by  his  education,  how  has  he  deserved  this  dreadful  penalty?  It 
is  surelv  safe,  is  it  not  also  wise,  to  make  one  effort  to  awaken  his  better 
nature.^  Can  he  not  be  put  to  a  better  use  than  to  be  hung?  Sad  expe- 
rience shows  that  the  class  to  which  he  belonss  is  be  vend  the  reach  of 
any  influence  from  his  fate;  and  every  other  class  looks  upon  him  eith- 
er with  so  much  pity  or  contempt,  as  to  feel  little  but  either  indiflereoee 
or  disgust  for  his  execution. 
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Can  it  be  that  a  desire  to  see  whether,  after  repeated  commutations  of 

SiunishiDent,  the  penalty  of  death  can  be  inflicted  in  Massachusetts — a 
esire  to  tent  the  question — has  had  any  weight  in  dooming  this  friend- 
less wanderer  on  the  face  of  society  to  the  gallows?  '*  There  have  been 
several  outmges  of  late;  many  condemned  to  death  have  been  allowed 
to  live  in  prison;  it  is  about  time  to  take  one  life,  and  show  we  can;  this 
man  has  few  to  care  for  him — he  is  a  negro,'  &c.  8u;.  Such  is  the  reas* 
oning  too  often  heard. 

Now,  our  view  is,  such  is  just  the  individual  who  should  be  spared. 
Ignorant,  friendless,  degrade<l  1  what  good  can  spring  from  such  ao  ex- 
ample? All  thinking  men  will  look  upon  it,  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  many  who  have  been  spared,  as  a  barbarous  and  dastardly  munler. 
A  COLORED  MAN,  too— ouo  whom  socicty  most  preeminently  injures 
—-doomed,  with  such  inevitable  certainty,  to  ignorance  and  vice,  by  cru- 
el prejudice  and  wicked  statutes,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  countrv — 
the  child  of  an  abused  race.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  last  man  Mas- 
sachusetts suffered  to  be  hung  was  a  colored  man  I 

•  •••••  • 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

JOHN  M.  SPEAR. 
WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 


(OIIOISAL.) 

Prisoaer's  Evening  Hymn, 

BT   MIS.   J.    C.    liaAL. 

FATHai  I  who  With  lore  dWlne, 
If  BkMt  her*  chy  •dn  to  •hlne 
On  the  evil,  tad  the  Just, 
la  thee  wUl  we  pat  our  truat. 

Thou  elone  emnst  reed  the  heart, 
Otheie  tee  ft»  grief  in  perl. 
Thou  1  lifhteoo*  Judge  will  he 
Therefore  do  we  oome  to  thee. 

X 

Twllifht  iiides  withlD  the  cell-. 
Thus  the  clone  of  day  we  tell, 
Thoufhte  come  •teellnf  with  the  time 
Softly  at  ao  eveolng  chime. 

Father,  fullt,  aod  error  paet. 
Crowd  upon  the  memory  feat; 
Orerwhelmed  with  Ihar  and  thame 
Bearcely  dare  we  apeak  Uiy  name. 

We  are  ahot  from  all  Qiankfnd. 
Yet  thy  lore,  no  chain  can  bind, 
Thou  canet  pardon,  eren  here, 
All  our  (UlU,  and  quell  our  ft 


Then  didst  see  temptatlona  rlae 
Looking  from  the  bending  skiea,-> 
Thoo  eanat  pity  our  dietreaa, 
Thou  canal  cheer  our  kwellneaa. 

And  thy  mercy  la  our  plee, 
Aa  we  humbly  come  to  Thee; 
Aa  we  make  the  prison  dim, 
Scho  with  ow  evenlBf  hfvm,  1 


ARTICLE   CXXTII. 
Capiui  PanUhment  U  Mlekif  as* 

• 

At  the  late  September  and  Jnnnwy  tisrmt  of  the  Connty  C6«rf  lor  the  Covntj 
of  Wiyno,  it  is  well  known,  some  action  wap  taken  by  the  Grand  Jari<*a,  apn 
the  sobject  of  reatorinf  the  penalty  of  death  for  the  erime  of  morder.  On  opBn> 
tog  of  the  seariona  at  ^th  terms,  the  Jnd^e,  in  his  charge  to  the  jory,. ad  verted  la 
the  Iharfal  iacreaae  of  that  erime,  and  aoygented  that  it  might  pniiMrly  elieit  fiwa 
them,  aa  an  organized  body,  an  expreaaion  eroliodied  in  the  form  oif  a  anenorial  ta 
the  Legislature.  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion,  meoMiriala  ware  adopted  w\A 
entire  ananimity  by  the  (irand  Jury  at  the  September,  and  with  only  two  diMcal* 
in^  votes  at  the  January  term,  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  penalty  of  death. 
These  memoriala  were  preaented  to  the  Coort  and  entered  of  record,  and  certiliad 
copies  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Legialatare.  And  it  appeara  from  the  joornali 
of  the  Senate,  that  a  bill  has  already  been  brooght  before  that  body,  in  pniaaaooe 
of  the  prayer  of  the  memorialiatti. 

The  Grand  Jaries  for  the  county,  convened  at  the  terma  of  the  Court  referred  to, 
were  composed  of  gentlemnn  of  intelligence  and  worth,  and  their  opinions  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  a  reapectfal  conaideration.  Rut  after  all,  the  opinkHia  are  only 
those  of  individuals;  and  it  cannot  be  claimed  for  them  that  they  derive  any  addi- 
tional Btrength  from  the  form  in  which  they  are  expreoaed.  The  individual  ex- 
presaion  of  the  aame  number  of  gentlemen,  of  equal  intelligence  and  means  of  db- 
aervation,  for  or  against  Capital  Punishment,  might  reaaonably  demand  the  same 
degree  of  attention  and  respect.  The  expreaaion  of  either  could  acareelj  be  quot- 
ed aa  authority,  except  ao  far  aa  their  reapective  opioiona  aie  anatained  by  facia  and 
aiwnments. 

But  the  memoriala  have  acquired,  from  cirenmatancea,  an  importance  with 
which  they  were  not  originally  inveated,  by  the  highly  respectable  aonrce  frooi 
whence  they  originated.  They  are  made  the  baaia  of  legialative  action;  and  aaj 
change  in  the  present  law  will  be  juatly  attributable  to  the  peratiaaive  nature  of  the 
arguments  they  contain.  The  reaaoning  and  facts  adduced  by  the  memorialirtf* 
should,  t1ierefor<*,  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  receive  careful  aemtin|r  *^  ■* 
veatigation.  Being  among  the  number  of  those  who  dissent  from  the  views  and 
concluaions  of  the  memorialiata,  I  propooe  to  make  a  few  obaervationa,  chieflj  in 
reference  to  one  of  the  topics  which  they  have  auggested,  and  upon  which  ihej 
seem  to  lay  the  greatest  atresa. 

By  referring  to  the  memoriala,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  leading  propositioa 
sought  to  be  established,  is  the  utility  of  Capital  Puniahment;  and  to  austaia  the 
proposition,  it  is  argued,  with  apparent  plauaihility,  that  the  crime  of  murder  has 
been  committed  more  frequently  since  than  before  the  repeal  of  the  law  mflictiBg 
the  penalty  of  death.  The  fact  itaelf  ia  admitted;  but  ita  admiaaion,  I  coatead, 
proves  nothing  in  support  of  the  argument;  for  the  reaaon,  there  is  no  necessary  or 
implied  connexion  between  the  allev ed  cause  and  efllect.  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
roordera  are  not  committed  where  the  extreme  penalty  followa  the  crime,  then  the 
fact  would  be  pertinent,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  memorialist^  is  irre«iatible.  Bat 
this  will  not  be  attempted;  aa  the  annala  of  crime  in  every  country  furnish  ample 
proof  to  the  contrary.  Crimes  were  committed  in  England  under  ita  aanguinary 
code,  which,  at  the  time  Blackatone  wrote  his  Commentaries,  included  in  its  cata- 
logue one  hundred  and  eixty  distinct  ofTencea  punbhable  with  death,  aa  well  aa 
DOW,  when  the  number  haa  been  reduced  to  aixteen.  And  if  murdera  have  beta 
committed  in  Michigan  aince  the  repeal  of  the  law  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death, 
ao  they  have  alao  been  committed  in  the  other  Statea  of  the  Union,  where  that  pen- 
alty is  titill  in  force.    The  aimple  fact,  then,  carriea  with  it  little  or  no  weight 

To  auatain  the  proposition,  therefore,  it  should  be  shown  by  the  memorialists 
themaelvea  that  the  murders  committed  in  {he  connty  of  Wayne,  ware  cammitted 
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in  ooDteqaeMe  of  Um  tknge  w  MMliontion  of  ihe  pftuMthinaiit.  Tko  (bot  timt 
the  vmrdors  have  been  oomuiittedf  ii  not  fofficieot,  for  they  mighi^have  been  com- 
mitted if  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  law.  The  fact  itaeif  would  theiefore. 
be  nnaatbfactory  and  ioconcloaive,  if  it  were  not  irrelevant.  To  give  it  weight,  it 
devolvea  npon  the  memorialiata  to  prove  ita^sonnection  with  the  aoppoaed  canae. 
The  affirmative  ia  with  them.  If  they  fail  in  the  proof  neceaaary  to  give  it  appli^ 
ention,  the  argoment  reqoiroa  no  anawer.  It  goea  for  AOtbing.  And  nniil  thia  con* 
nection  between  the  alleged  cnaae  and  efiect*  ia  made  to  appear  by  affirmative 
proof,  the  advocatea  of  Capital  Paniahmeot  moat  rely  upon  other  argumeota  to 
prove  ita  utility.  / 

To  ahow,  however,  the  utter  inadmiaaibility  of  the  argoment  of  the  memorialiata, 
I  ahall  refer,  vpry  briefly,  to  the  facta  upon  which  it  ia  baaed.  It  can  be  demon- 
Mrated,  1  think,  without  much  difficulty,  that  the  abolitinn  of  Capital  PuniahmeDt 
eserted  no  influence  whatever  in  the  comniiaaion  of  the  crime,  and  eonaeqnently, 
that  the  presuniptione  relied  upon  by  the  memorialiata,  do  not  ari«e. 

Since  the  abolition  of  Capital  Pnnbhment,  five  mnrdera  are  alleged  to  have  been 
emnmitted  in  the  comity  of  Wayne,  daring  a  period  of  little  over  one  year.  The 
peraena  acenaed  have  been  arreated  and  convicted,  three  of  them  for  murder  in  the 
flrat  degree,  and  two  for  maoaUughter.  1  ahall  refer  to  theae  caaea  in  the  order  ip 
wkkh  they  aroee* — 

The  first  case  was  that  of  William  H.  Anderson,  who  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Thomas  Bingham,  at  Detroit,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1847.  At  the  ensuing  November  term,  be  was  tried  and  convicted 
of  the  highest  grade  of  the  crime.  The  murderer  and  the  deceased 
were  residents  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  former  had  been  in  Detroit  but 
a  few  days  when  the  crime  was  perpetrated.  It  appeared,  in  the  course 
of  the  investigation,  that  Anderson  had  eloped  from  Buffalo  with  the 
wife  of  the  deceased,  under  circumstances  that  left  them  tolerably  free 
from  any  apprehension  of  pursuit.  At  the  time  of  the  elopement,  Bing* 
ham  was  at  Rochester.  On  his  return  to  Buffalo,  fiodinj<  his  wife  ao-' 
•ent,  he  staited  for  Detroit;  and  notice  of  his  arrival  was  first  commu- 
Bjcated  to  Anderson  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Bingham  became 
roeonciled  to  his  wife,  and  they  passed  the  night  together  in  a  room  that 
had  been  previously  occupied  by  Aoderaon.  About  four  o'cl€>ck  in  the 
morning,  Anderson  entered  the  room  throufj^h  an  up|9er  window,  and  iO'* 
iieted  the  mortal  wound  with  an  axe,  which  he  found  lying  near  the 
bed.  After  lingering  about  a  week,  Bingbam  died  of  the  wound.  The 
arrest  and  commitment  of  Anderson  soon  followed.  It  became  evident, 
from  the  subsequent  deportment  and  conversation  of  Anderson,  tfaat» 
until  a  short  time  prior  to  his  Examination,  he  was  entirely  iffiiorant  of 
the  penalty  which  the  laws  of  thia  State  attach  to  th^  crime,  out,  aside 
from  this,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
preclude  the  inference  that  be  had  any  knowledge  on  the  subject,  or  act- 
ed in  view  of  the  modifie<l  punishment. 

8KC0MO  CASS. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  Joseph  Radmacher,  who  was  indicted 
for  the  murder  of  Bernhardt  Mochr,  in  this  city,  on  the  secnnd  day  of 
January  of  last  year.    This  case  excited  great  interest.     On  the  prelim- 
inarv  examination  before  the  Justice,  the  crowd  of  spectators  became 
so  tiense  as  to  involve  the  necessity  of  an  adjournment  to  the  Court 
House.    The  Justice  occupied  the  seat  of  the  Judge,  and  the  examina- 
tion parcook  of  the  solemnity  and  formality  of  a  trial.    It  was  mistakeb 
for  the  latter,  by  the  prisoner  himself.   Before  the  testimony  was  closed, 
he  ia  said  to  have  inquired  of  his  Counsel  with  evident  perturbation,  if 
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be  would  probably  be  hung  that  afternooo,  ia  case  he  waa  fouod  gailty? 
He  had  not  heard  that  Capital  Punishmeot  had  been  aboliabed.  Had- 
macher  waa  coDTicted  of  roanalanghter. 

THIRD  CASK. 

*Tbe  third  case  was  that  of  John  Marsh,  who  was  tried  at  the  last  Oe- 
tober  term  of  the  County  Court,  for  the  murder  of  Thomas  CaWert,  ia 
the  township  of  Grosse  Point,  on  the  seventh  day  of  July  preceediog. 
He  waa  convicted  of  munler  in  the  first  degree.  At  the  time  of  tbs 
murder.  Marsh  had  been  in  the  State  only  alwut  two  months.  For  tea 
days  prior  to  the  net,  he  had  been  in  the  employment  of  the  deceased  u 
a  laborer  under  a  contract  to  perform  a  certain  piece  of  work  for  a  stip- 
ulated price.  The  job  was  not  half  completed,  when  he  found  the 
price  to  he  a  very  inadequate  compensation.  He  thought  be  had  been 
overrescbed  in  the  bargain,  and  this  created  some  ill  feeling.  But  the 
immediate  provocation  that  stimulated  him  to  the  commiasion  of  tbe 
crime,  must  have  been  sudden.  It  waa  probably  sonae  act  or  remark  of 
the  deceaseil,  that  Marsh  took  as  an  insula  The  parties  at  the  tisM 
were  enffsffed  in  chopping.  Marsh  struck  the  deceased  with  his  axe, 
with  such  force,  as  to  sever  his  hiead  into  two  parts.  None  but  the  par- 
ties were  present.  When  arrested,  which  took  place  very  soon,  he  wss 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  penalty,  and  even  betrayed  some  appre- 
hension that  he  might  be  hung  for  the  crime. 

roVRTH    CASK. 

The  fourth  case  was  that  of  Harvey  Billington,  who  was  indicted  for 
the  murder  of  William  E.  Lane,  near  this  city,  on  the  second  dsy  of 
September  last.    He  was  tried  at  tbe  late  December  term,  end  was 
found  guilty  by  the  jur^  of  murder  in  tbe  first  degree.    The  parties  in 
this  case-  had  been  residents  of  the  countv  upwards  of  five  yean,  and 
had  known  each  other  about  two  years.    On  the  afternoon  of  tbe  day  of 
the  murder,  they  started  together  oo  foot  from  the  dwelling  house  of 
Billington,  in  Plymouth,  for  Detroit.    Lane  was  murdered  about  the 
hour  of  eleven  o'clock,  that  evening,  on  Sixth  Street,  near  Detroit|  by 
means  of  a  wounif  across  the  throat,  inflicted  evidently  with  a  koife. 
The  testimony,  although  conclusive  of  guilt,  was  entirely  cireumsuntial. 
There  were  no  eye  witnesses  to  the  deed.    The  circumstances  that  im- 
mediately preceded  the  commission  of  the  crime,  which,  if  known, 
might  or  might  not  palliate  the  degree  of  guilt,  are  therefore  left  a  mat- 
ter for  conjecture.    The  testimony  in  the  case  disclosed  no  adequate 
motive  founded  in .  human  frailty,  for  committina  so  fearful  a  rrinis. 
Tbe  relations  of  the  parties  appeared  to  be  friendly  enough  when  tbey 
started  oo  their  journey;  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  previoiii 
misunderstanding  between  them.    The  design  to  take  life  could  not 
have  been  long  premeilitated.    Billington  was  in  humble  circumstance!, 
lived  in  a  retired  neighborhood,  was  taciturn  io  his  intercourse  witk 
others,  unsocial-and  morose,  from  disposition  and  habit,  seldom  read  t 
newspaper,  if  indeed  he  could  read  at  all,  and  was  possessed  of  little 
general  intelligence.    Whether  at  the  time  of  the  murder  he  was  aware 
of  tbe  penalty  he  incurred,  or  whether,  if  aware  of  it,  a  knowledee  of 
the  fact,  nerved  his  arm  for  the  work  of  death,  can  never  be  satisfacto- 
rily explained.    Tbe  presumptions  arising  from  the  facts,  are  that  be 
was  either  ignorant  of  it,  or  was  not  influenced  by  any  such  considera- 
tion.   At  any  rate,  the  facts  upon  which  the  ooestion  depends  are  altt>- 
gether  too  vague  and  uncertain  to  justify  an  affirmative  hypothesis. 
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FIFTH  CASE. 


I 


The  fifth  and  last  case  was  that  of  a  lad,  aged  fonrteen  years  who  was 
originally  charged  with  murder,  by  stabbing  with  a  pocket  knife  another 
lad  of  about  the  same  age,  in  this  city,  on  the  twenty-third  dsT  of  No- 
yember.  He  was  indicted  at  the  late  January  term,  for  manslaughter, 
and  has  since  been  convicted.  The  prisoner  had  lately  arrived  from 
Belgium,  his  native  country,  and  at  the  time  of  the  occurence,  had  been 
in  Detroit  but  fourteen  days.  His  knowledge  of  our  language  was  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect.  There  were  many  extenuating  circumstances  that 
relieved  the  case  from  much  moral  guilt.  The  lad  was,  of  course,  ig- 
norant of  our  laws,  and  knew  nothing  of  their  penalties. 

I  have,  perhaps,  taken  a  more  elaborate  view  of  these  cases,  than  was 
necessary  to  furnish  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  argument  of  the  memo- 
rialists, for  the  purpose  of  correcting  an  error  which  seems  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  public  mind,  in  regard  to  them.  This  error  originat- 
ed in  the  supposition  that  the  murders  in  the  county  of  Wayne,  or  some 
of  them,  were  owing  to  the  abolition  of  Capital  Punishment.  Hence 
tlie  belief  which  is  undoubtedly  honestly  entertained,  that  the  present 
law  affords  an  inadeiiuate  protection  against  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
that  crime.  Hence  tne  memorials  of  our  Grand  Juries,  in  favor  of  the 
restoration  of  the  penalty  of  death.  Hence  the  frequent  but  earnest  de- 
nunciation that  has  been  uttered  against  the  authors  of  the  innovation, 
by  those  who  have  been  led  by  their  inveterate  predjudices,  or  mistaken 
religious  opinions,  to  venerate  hanging  as  a  sacred  institution.  The  ex- 
position I  nave  made,  will,  I  trust,  do  something  to  correct  this  false 
public  sentiment:  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  minds  of  those, 
whose  humane  feelings  have  become  enlisted  in  the  success  of  a  mild 
penal  code,  from  any  serious  apprehensions  of  Its  failure. — Ju$tUia,^^ 
Detroit  Daily  BuUetin. 

Since  receiving  the  above,  the  Legislature  have  decided  the  whole 
matter,  and  wo  trust,  forever: —  Ed. 

'*  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  18th  Mr.  j^ergason,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jadiciary,  reported  that  *  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  it  is  not 
advisable  tu  change  the  existing  laws  reqairing  the  crime  of  murder  to  be  punish- 
ed by  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  State  Prison.'  The  report  was  accepted,  and 
the  Committee  discharged  from  the  farther  consideration  or  the  subject.*' 


LiHSS  ADDBESSCD  TO  A  YovHo  Ladt,  who  presented  a  bouquet  to 
Mr.  O'Brien,  while  standing  in  the  dock  at  Clomnel  Court-house,  under 
charge  of  High  Treason:— 

**  Sweet  girl !  who  gave  to  danger's  hour, 
To  Hft  my  1001,  a  beauteous  flower, 
And  by  thy  bright  yet  inode«t  eyei. 
Cheered  me  with  soft'est  ■ympathics  t 
Oh,  may  thine  eyes  ne'er  ahed  a  tear ! 
Oh !  may  thine  heart  ne'er  know  a  flsar  ! 
Thus  flrom  his  dreary  ■oliiude-* 
Thus  speaks  a  prtwaer's  graUtude. 

WiuiAM  S.  O'Bbibs. 
CloBme]  FriioD,  Nov.  4, 18M. 


A&TICLK  ClXVtlt. 

I 

Jonma]  of  a  Poor  Vicar. 

{C<miinued  from  Pagt  86S.) 

j>ee.  34. — One  may  be  right  happy  after  all  even  when  at  the  poomt* 
^e  have  a  thousand  pleasures  in  Jenny's  new  cloak.  She  looks  as 
beautiful  in  it  m  a  bride  j  but  she  wishes  to  wear  it  the  first  ttnae  abrofld 
at  church  on  New  Year's  day. 

Every  evening  she  reckons  up,  and  shows  me  how  little  expense  she 
has  incurred  through  the  day.  We  are  all  in  bed  at  seven  oH^lock,  to 
save  oil  and  coul;  and  this  we  find  is  no  great  hardship.  The  girls  are 
so  much  the  more  industrious  in  the  day,  and  then  chat  together  in  bed 
until  midnight.  We  have  a  beautiful  supply  of  turnips  and  vegetables; 
and  with  these  Jenny  thinks  we  can  get  through  six  or  eight  weeks 
without  running  in  debt.  That  were  a  stroke  of  management  without 
parallel.  And  until  then,  we  all  hope  that  Mr.  Fleetman  will  keep  bis 
wonl  like  an  hoi^f^st  man,  and  pay  us  back  the  loan*  If  1  appear  to  dis- 
trust him,  it  awitkens  all  Jeuny^s  zeal.  She  will  allow  nothing  evil  to 
be  said  of  the  comedian. 

That  personage  is  our  constant  topic.  The  grrls  especially  make  a 
great  deal  out  of  him.  His  appearance  interrupted  the  imUbrmity  of 
our  life,  and  he  will  supply  us  with  conversation  for  a  full  half  year. 
Pleasant  is  Jenny'd  anger  when  the  mrschevious  Polly  exclaims,  "But 
he  is  an  actor  I"  Then  Jenny  tells  of  the  celebrated  actors  in  London 
who  are  invited  to  dine  with  noblemen  and  the  princes  of  the  royal  faiD* 
ily;  and  she  is  ready  to  prove  that  Fleetman  will  become  one  of  thefirrt 
actors  in  the  world,  for  ne  has  fine  talents,  a  graceful  address,  and  well 
chosen  phrases. 

<<  Yes,  indeed  P'  said  the  sly  Polly  to-day^  rery  wittily,  ^*  beaatifiif 
phrases.    He  called  you  an  angel." 

<<  And  vou  too,"  cried  Jenny,  somewhat  vexed. 

"  But  1  was  only  thrown  into  the  bargain,"  rejoined  Polly;  **  be  loot* 
ed  only  at  you." 

This  chat  and  childish  raillery  of  my  children  awaicened  my  anxiety. 
Parents  have  many  anxieties.  Polly  is  growing  up,  Jenny  is  already 
eighteen,  and  what  prospect  have  I  of  seeing  these  poor  children  pro* 
vided  for?  Jenny  is  a  well-bred,  modest,  handsome  maiden;  hot  all 
C — — -  know  our  poverty*  We  are  therefore  little  regarded,  and  it 
Wifl  be  difilcult  to  find  a  husband  fbr  Jenny.  An  angel  without  moiwy 
is  not  thouffht  half  so  much  of  now  a-days  as  a  vixen  with  a  baafitll  m 

fuineas.  Jenny's  only  wealth  is  her  gentle  face;  that  everybody  looks 
indly  on»  Even  the  grocer  Jones,  when  ^he  carried  him  his  moneyi 
gave  her  a  pound  of  almonds  and  raisins  as  a  present,  and  told  her  how 
e  was  grieved  to  take  my  money,  and  that,  if  I  bought  of  him,  be 
would  give  me  credit  until  GaDter.  He  has  certainly  never  once  said  so 
much  to  me. 

W^en  I  die,  who  will  take  care  of  my  desolate  children?    Who!  the 
6o^  of  heaven.    They  are  at  least  qualified  to  go  to  service  any  wheie. 
I  will  not  distress  myself  about  the  future. 
Dec,  S6.-^Two  distressing  days  these  have  been.    I  have  never  bad 
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00  Introrioiifl  a  Christmas.  I  preached  niv  two  permons  In  tiro  days  sey- 
eral  times  in  four  diflTerent  churches.  The  road  was  very  bad,  and  the 
weather  fearful.  Age  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  and  I  find  I  have 
not  the  freshness  and  activity  1  once  had.  indeed,  cabbage  and  turnips, 
Bcantily  buttered,  with  only  a  glass  of  water,  do  not  afford  much  nour-* 
ishment. 

1  have  dined  both  days  with  Farmer  Hurst.  The  people  in  the  coun« 
try  are  much  more  hospitable  than  here  in  this  small  town,  wh^re  no« 
i>ody  has  thought  of  inviting  me  to  dinner  these  fix  months.     Ah !  could 

1  have  only  had  ray  daughti^rs  with  me  at  table!  What  profusion  was 
there!  Could  they  have  only  had  for  a  Christmas  feast  what  the  farm- 
er's dogs  received  of  the  fragments  of  our  meal?  They  did,  indeed, 
have  some  cake,  and  they  are  feuHting  on  it  now  while  I  write.  It  was 
lucky  that  I  had  courag**,  when  the  farmer  and  his  wife  pressed  me  to 
eat  more,  to  say  that,  with  their  leuve,  I  would  carry  a  little  slice  of  the 
cake  home  to  my  daughters.  The  good  hearted  people  packed  me  a 
little  bagfull,  and  besides,  as  it  rained  v^y  hard,  sent  me  home  in  their 
wagon. 

Eating  and  drinking  are  indeed  of  little  importance,  if  one  has 
enou;{h  to  satisfy  his  hunger  and  thirst.  Yet  it  may  not  be  denied  that  a 
comfortable  provision  for  the  body  is  an  agreeable  thing;  one'&  thoughta 
are  clearer;  one  feels  more  vivacity, 

I  am  very  tired.  My  conversation  with  Farmer  Hurst,  was  worth 
nothing;  but  I  will  write  it  off  to-morrow. 

Dee.  ^7. — I  have  no  heart  to  write  a  word  of  my  conversation  with 
Farmer  Hurst.  This  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  reflecting  on 
Various  matters,  a  neiffhbor  stepped  in  to  ask  us.  if  we  had  heard  of  a 
rumor  that  wagoner  Brook  at  VVatton  Basset  had  destroyed  himself. 
No  such  intelligence  had  reached  us.  The  event  gives  us  a  nev,  cause 
of  distress.  Brook  was  a  relation  of  my  sainted  wife,  and  being'  a  poor^ 
though,  as  I  beHeved,  a  conscientious  and  trustworthy  man,  I  some 
years  ago  becaaie  security  for  him  to  Alderman  Fleldson  for  the  sum  of 

The  bond  wbicli  I  gave  Mr.  Fieldson  .had  never  been  cancelled.  It 
Was  a  thing  banginc  over  my  head,  and  the  remembrance  of  It  some- 
times gave  me  trouble.  BrooK,  1  was  told,  had  latterly  been  embarrass- 
ed in  his  circu instances,  and  had  given  himself  up  to  drinking.  Instead 
of  bearing  up  under  roisfortuneo,  as  was  his  duty,  he  has,  I  fear,  sunk 
under  them.    I  must  visit  Mr.  Fieldson,  to  know  the  worst. 

Same  day,  no<m, — I  have  been  to  Alderman  Fieldson,  who  comforted 
n:e  not  a  little.  He  said  he  had  heard  the  report,  but  it  was  very  doubt- 
ful whether  ^rook  had  destroyed  himself.  There  had  been  no  authentio 
intelligence,  so  I  returned  home  comforted,  and  prayed  by  the  way  that 
God  would  be  gracious  to  me. 

I  hail  hardly  reached  the  house,  when  Polly  ran  to  meet  me,  ezclaini- 
ing,  almost  breathless,  '*  A  letter  I  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fleetman,  father, 
and  lam  sure  it  contains  money!  But*  the  postage  is  sevenpence." 
Jenny,  with  blushing  looks,  handeil  it  to  me  before  ihad  laid  down  my 
hat  and  staff.  The  children  were  half  out  of  their  wits  with  joy:  sol 
pushed  aside  their  sciesors,  aud  aaid,  **  Do  you  hot  see  ehtldren,  tnat  it 
18  harder  to  bear  a  great  joy  with  composure  thai)  a  great  eril  ?  I  have 
often  admired  vour  cheerfulness  when  we  wens  in  the  greatest  want, 
and  knew  not  wnere  we  were  to  find  food  for  the  next  day;  but  oow  the 
first  smile  qf  fortune  puta  veu  beafde  yourselves.  To  punish  yoo,  i 
shall  not  open  the  letter  until  after  dinner." 

Jenoy  would  have  it  that  it  was  not  the  money,  but  Mr.  Fleetman'e 
honestv  and  gratitude  that  delighte<l  her,  and  she  only  wttnted  to  know 
what  he  wrote,  and  how  he  was;  but  I  adhered  to  my  determinatioiK 
This  little  ottriosity  muat  wisely  learn  to  practise  patience. 
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The  tame  day^  ^e.— Our  joy  is  turaed  into  sorrow.  The  letter  with 
the  money  came  not  from  Mr.  Fleetman,  but  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Snarl. 
He  gives  me  notice  that  our  engagement  will  terminate  at  £aster,  and 
he  informs  me  that  until  that  time  I  may  look  about  for  another  situa- 
tion, and  that  he  has  accordingly  not  only  paid  me  un  my  salary  in  ad- 
vance, that  I  may  bear  any  traveling  expenses  which  I  may  be  at,  but 
also  directed  the  new  vicar,  my  successor^  to  attend  \o  the  care  of  the 
parish. 

It  now  appears  that  the  talk  of  the  people  here  in  town  was  not  whol- 
ly without  toundation;  and  itfnay  also  be  true,  what  is  said,  that  the 
new  vicar  had  received  his  appointment  thus  readily,  because  ha  hss 
married  a  near  relative  of  his  reverence,  a  lady  of  doubtful  reputation. 
So  1  must  lose  my  office  an  1  my  bread  for  the  sake  of  such  a  person,  and 
be  turned  into  the  street,  with  my  poor  children,  because  a  man  can  be 
found  to  buy  my  place  at  the  price  of  his  own  honor. 

My  dauffhters  turned  deadly  pale  when  they  found  that  the  letter  did 
not  come  trom  Mr.  Fleetman,  but  from  the  rector,  and  that  the  mooeyf 
instead  of  being  the  generous*  return  of  a  grateful  heart,  was  the  last 
wretched  gratuity  for  my  long  and  laborious  services.  Polly  threw  her- 
self sobbing  into  a  chair,  and  Jenny  left  the  room.  My  hand  trembled 
as  I  held  the  letter  containing  my  formal  dismissal.  But  I  went  into  my 
little  chamber,  locked  myself  in,  and  fell  upon  my  knees  and  prayed, 
while  Polly  wept  aloud. 

I  rose  from  my  knees  refreshed  and  comforted,  and  took  my  Bible; 
and  the  first  words  upon  which  my  eyes  fell  werei^ "  Fear  not,  for  1  have 
redeemed  thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name;  thou  art  mine." 

All  fear  now  vanished  from  my  heart.  I  looked  up,  and  said,  "  Tea, 
Lord,  I  am  thine." 

As  Polly  appeared  to  have  ceased  weeping,  I  went  back  into  the  par- 
lor; but  when  I  saw  her  upon  her  knees  praying,  with  her  clasped 
hands  resting  on  a  chair,  I  drew  back  and  shut  the  door  very  softly,  that 
the  dear  soul  might  not  be  disturbed. 

AAer  some  time  I  heard  Jenny  come  in.  I  then  returned  to  my 
daughters,  who  were  sitting  at  the  window;  and  saw,  by  Jenny's  eyes, 
that  she  had  been  giving  relief  to  her  anguish  in  solitude.  They  both 
looked  timidly  at  me.  f  believe  they  feared  lest  they  should  see  despair 
depicted  on  my  countenance;  but  when  they  saw  that  I  was  quite  com- 
posed, and  that  I  addressed  them  with  cheerfulness,  they  were  evidendy 
relieved.  I  took  the  letter  and  the  money,  and  humming  a  tune,  threw 
them  into  my  desk.  They  did  not  once  allude  to  what  had  happened 
during  the  whole  day.  This  silence  in  them  was  owing  to  a  tender  con- 
sideration for  me;  with  me  it  was  fear  lest  I  should  expose  my  weaknes 
before  my  children. 

(To  be  coaitfiMd.) 


Good  Maxims.— Hear  as  little  as  possible  of  whatever  is  to  the  pre- 
judice of  others. 

Believe  nothing  of  the  kind  till  you  are  absolutely  forced  to  it 

Never  drink  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  circulates  an  ill  report. 

Always  moderate  as  f ar  aa  possible  the  unkindneas  expressed  toward 
others. 

Always  to  believe  that  if  the  other  side  were  heard,  a  very  dtflerent 
aeeooni  would  be  giTen  of  the*  matter. 


▲ETICLE    CXXIX. 
Birtk-day  of  Jokn  Howard. 

▲UNUAI.  FEttTlVAI.. 

To  the  Friends  of  Prieon  Reform, 

Dear  Friendii:— Believing  you  to  be  interested  in  ^vcry  good  work, 
and  especially  in  that  highest  form  of  Benevolence,  the  Reclamation  of 
the  Vicious,  we  invite  you  to  co«operate  with  us  in  the  celebration  of 
our  Annua]  Festivnl,  the  Birth-dat  of  John  Howard.  For  a  long 
time  there  has  been  wanting  a  Journal  in  this  country,  that  should  rcg  i- 
larly  publish  such  facts  and  statistics  as  may  directly  have  a  bearing  on 
Crime.  Also  an  office  has  been  wantiojy^  where  the  Discharged  Convict 
could  find  sympathy;  also  where  the  innocent  family  of  the  prisoner 
might  ask  for  advice.  Such  a  Journal  is  pijt)lished;  such  an  office  is  open* 
e<i.  The  Proprietor  has  made  many  sacrifices  till  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
mal^e  another  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  cau^e.  To  keep  alive  the 
sympathy  already  awakened,  It  is  proposed  to  celebrate  for  the  second 
time  in  the  world,  the  Birth-day  of  John  Howard,  which  occurs  on  the 
second  day  of  September  next.*  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  have  a 
general  gathering  of  the  friends  of  Prison  Reform  throughout  the  coun- 
try. A  more  fitting  time  to  awaken  a  true  interest  cannot  Deselected.  Al- 
ready the  work  of  preparation  has  commenced',  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  gatiierings  that  has  taken  place  for 
many  Yearn. 

As  the  readiest  and  easiest  way  of  giving  all  an  opportunity  to  assist, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  have  a  Fair,  the  place  to  be  announced  hereafler, 
to  continue  one  week,  commencing  on  Monday,  September  third. 

We  affectionately  then  ask  your  aid,  not  for  ourselves,  for  it  is  your 
eaose  as  well  as  ours.  We  know  of  no  moral  movement  u  here  there 
are  such  immediate  advantages  flowing  to  the  sinned  and  the  sinned 
against.  It  seems  proner  then,  to  extend  to  you  the  privilege  of  aiding  i 
in  a  movement;  for  wnere  tliere  is  a  Qnlversal  benefit,  there  should  be  a 
universal  sacrifice.  Feeling  grateful  for  the  past,  we  feel  that  every 
thing  shouldtbe  done  tosoetain  whiU  has  beea  0a  nobly  begun.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  stopping  by  the  way,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  make 
at  least,  one  more  effiirt.  A  sketch  of  our  plans  iiwy  net  be  inai^ro- 
priate: — 

I.  To  sustain  the  monthly  Journal. 

II.  To  open  an  extensive  eorrespondeooe  with  the  frieodA  of  Crim- 
inal Reform  throughout  the  coatitry,  on  the  best  modes  of  Prison  Dis- 
eipline. 

III.  To  create  a  wide  interest  for  the  Diaekarged  Prisoner. 

IV.  To  awaken  a  aympa^y  for  the  Juvenile  ilelinqiient. 

V.    To  deliver  Public  Addresses  on  the  various  topies  cenneoted 
with  Prhson  Discipline. 

VI.    To  collect  a  Library  of  Works  relating  to  the  wkole  subjectef 
Criminal  Reform. 
VII.    To  abolish  the  Death  Penalty. 

*  The  trae  day,  Septsmlier  seeoad,  happening  on  Sunday,  it  was  deemed  proper 
ef  eonrte,  aot  to  commence  the  Fair  till  the  following  day.  That  ocourrence  will, 
kowever,  afibrd  a  fine  occssion  for  a  most  beaatifal  theme  for  the  pal^ii,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  many  clergy mea  will  avail  thamielves  of  saeh  an  oppertaaiiy. 

jr.  «•  roL.  I.  MO.  IX.— »a,  t.  rou  uu  no.  xliv.  34 
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Such  U  a  brief  sketch  of  our  plan.     Will  you  aid  in  any  way  what- 
ever?    If  you  cnnnot,  will  you  hand  thia  circular  to  some  frieud,  male 
or  female.     Permit  ua  to  suggest  the  wnya  of  aiding:— 
I.     By  annual  or  occaaionul  Donations. 
H.     By  j^iving  your  name  to  our  snbseription  list. 

III.  By  forming  a  Society  in  your  town  to  aid  the  cause. 

IV.  By  sendinir  communications  for  the  paper. 
V.     By  enlisting  your  clergyman. 

VI.     By  sending  books  that  have  any  bearing  on  Crimiaal  Refonni 
or  kindred  subjects. 

VII.     By  enlisting  the  Press. 

One  more  effort,  and  this  great  work  will  have  received  an  impulse 
that  will  be  felt  fur  years.  A  failure  now,  and  the  Magazine  ceases; 
the  whole  work  is  retarded,  and  years  will  be  required  to  regain  what 
we  shall  then  have  lost.  Do  not  then  let  us  suffer  for  want  of  a  little 
aid.  A  few  brief  statements  more,  and  we  leave  you  to  act  up  to  yoor 
own  convictions  of  duty: — 

I.    This  is  the  only  paper  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  Claims  of  the 
Criminal. 

If.     Its  Golumns  are  open  for  Free  Discussion. 

III.  It  has  no  advertising  patronage. 

IV.  It  h:iti  some  of  the  ablest  contributors  in  this  country. 

V.  It  give.i  a  faithful  View  of  Prison-Reform  abroad. 

For  the  Fair  we  shall  need  many  articles.  A  number  of  ladies  will 
he  in  attendance.  Let  us  know  at  as  early  a  date  as  ))0E8ible  what  you 
ran  do  for  the  work.  Of  course,  we  need  Refreshments,  Flowers,  Fan- 
cy articles  of  every  description,  Cloth  to  cover  the  tables,  &c. 

Tiie  articles  should  be  sent,  at  least  three  days  before  the  time. 

Names  of  Conjmittee  hereafter. 


Prisoners^  Friend  Office,  11  ComhiU. 
Boston,  May,  lb49. 


CHARLES  SPEAR. 


ARTICLE    CXXX. 

HaatlncB  for  Co««Biailoii«  « 

SBVSR4L  interastiog  meetings  baVe  been  held  In  various  parts  of  ths 
Commonwealth  in  relation  to  the  approaching  execution.  They  wen 
numerously  attended.  The  principal  placea  ares  fio«toD,  Worcester^ 
New  Bed  lord,  Lynn,  Lowell,  Mansfield. 

BosTOK. — Treniont  Temple.  Amasa  Walker^  Moderator.  SpeakeiVi 
Rev.  William  H.  Channing,  Wendell  Phillips,  Rev.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Rev.  A.  A,  Miner,  J.  A.  Andrevr,  Keq.  The  throng  at  thai 
spacious  temple  was  iininenao,  and  the  speeches  were  Uatened  to  with 
the  moat  intense  interest. 

Wm.  H.  Channing  was  introduced.  He  obaenred,  that  we  had 
met  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friilay.  He  then  drew  a  masterly  contrast 
between  that  day  consecrated  in  the  hearts  of  all  Christian}*,  by  the  cru- 
cifixion of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  day  now  set  to  kill  a  wretched  bro- 
ther for  self- protect  ion !  From  the  cross  shone  out  the  sublime  doctrine 
of  FoRoivKNESsl  Ho  then  went  on  to  show  bow  linle  society  had 
done  for  the  criminal.     And  ctoseil  by  a  strong  appeal  in  his  behalf. 

WcNDSLL  Phillips  then  stared  tde  object  of  the  meeting.  He  al- 
luded to  the  recommendation  of  the  Gofemror  to  reduce  the  crimiaal 
co<le  to  one  capital  offence;  mtirder  m  thtfift  degrtt.    Had  tbis^eeo 
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adopteil,  this  case  would  not  have  come  under  that  hea<l.  He  then 
ahowecl  the  flimsy  nature  of  the  evidence,  and  tliat  he  belonged  to  a 
roce  who  w«ire  surrounded  with  the  Worat  aticial  influenced.  Goode 
had  never  been  arraij^ned  before  niiy  court  for  any  other  crime.  He 
had  done  a  noble  act  whtoh  ■  deaorvcd  a  crown  rather  than  a  prison.  It 
was  helping  a  slave  to  escape  from  Missouri.  He  then  made  an  ap- 
peal for  names  to  the  petiftioos. 

Rev.  James  FaEBMAH  Claeke  uri;ed  the  imporance  of  a  strong 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  criminal.  He  could  see  no  necessity  for  an 
ezeco'ion.     It  was  onlcbristian  and  immoral  in  it<i  tendency. 

Rev.  a.  a.  Minee  then  spoke  on  the  subject.  He  endeavored  to 
ah w  that  the  uenalty  of  death  could  not  be  measured  aceordihg  to  the 
act  Itself.  He  then  examined  the  prophetic  declaration  to  Noah: 
"  Whoso  sbeddeth  man'd  lilood  t^  man  shall  his  blood  be  she*!."  He 
then  referred  to  the  pxam7>le  of  Christ  on  the*crnj«s. 

J.  A.  Aifnaew  referred  to  a  man  executed  in  Taunton  ten  years  sidh». 
He  was  probably  innocent.  He  thought  that  one  reason  why  Good^* 
was  convicted,  was  that  it  was  the  Inst  case  on  the  dock«*t,  and  that  tile 
jury  were  worn  out  with  capital  cases,  and  felt  that  they  muitt  conviot 
somebo.^y. 

Lowell. — Here  we  held  two  large  meetln<fs,  and  appointed  amether 
for  Sunday,  May  6.    The  friends  very  kindly  aided  us  in  the  great  cause. 

WoacESTER. — A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  here.  It 
was  addressed  by  Wendell  Phillips  and  Wm.  Aspinwall,  Esq. 

In  short,  meetings  of  the  most  mteresting  natuVe  have  been  held,  and 
petitions  have  poured  In  from  every  quarter,  nearly  every  one  seeming 
to  be  convinced  that  the  days  of  the  death^penalty  were  numbered. 

Pltmoitth. — A  correspoiKhinl  from  this  ancient  tawn,  writes,  that 
"  You  wilt  be  glad  to  hear  that  an  enthusiastic  meetini^  was  held  in 
Plymouth,  to  consider  the  ease  of  Washnigton  OoohAo.  The  HhH  was 
crowded,  and  many  were  unable  to  enter  it.  Rev.  Mr.  Brigvs  eom- 
menced  by  reading  the  Circular,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  and  convinc- 
ing speech,  which  cnrried  conviction  to  many  minds.  Pnrkwr  Pillsbury 
also  spoke;  Mr.  Morton  and  other  citizens  of  Ptymoutb  addressed  the 
meeting,  which  was  prolonged  to  a  late  hour.  Petitions  were  circulat- 
ed with  great  success,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  carry  them  through 
the  town. 

Old  Plymouth  will  send  up  a  host  of  names  to  aiil  the  Governor's  con- 
science, which,  it  is  said,  ouly  needs  a  little  encouragement.  We  hope 
the  work  will  be  done  fHithfuily  throughout  the  state,  00  that  the  blood 
4ki'  this  man  may  not  be  u|>on  our  bauds.*' 


LeTerettHt.  J^il. 

I5  our  number  for  March,  we  gave  a  eonvfination  heM  with  the  eol- 
prit  now  under  sentence  of  death.  Among  the  various  qneMtions  put  to 
him  was  whether  his  cell  was  comfortable.*  He  replied,  "  No,  1  have 
to  remain  in  bed  in  order  to  keep  warm."  We  did  not  intend  at  the 
time  to  reflect  on  the  Sheriff  or  Jailer,  but  simply  to  puhMi*h  the  state- 
ment us  we  hnd  it.  Since  that  we  have  learned  that  both  these  officers 
have  always  looked  after  the  wants  of  the  criminal,  and  thnt  he  has  had 
sufficient  food  and  clothing,  and  has  been  made  aseonifortable  as  the  cir- 
cumstances would  permit;  that  since  the  sentence  of  death,  especially, 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  add  to  his  comforts,  and  that  in  one  in- 
fltance,  at  least,  the  criminal  was  fed  from  the  table  of  the  jailor.  We 
are  farther  assured  by  the  Sbertfir  that  every  indulgence  will  be  render- 
ed him  consistent  with  safe-keeping,  till  the  fatal  hour  arrives.      £d. 


▲RT1€LE    CXXXI. 
WilmiActon  Trageif. 

BT   THE   EDITOR. 

SiKCE  our  last,  one  of  the  oiost  outrageous  murders  has  beea  perpetrat- 
ed 10  WilmiDgtODY  a  few  miles  distant  from  our  city.  We  give  a  few  par- 
ticulars, leaving  the  whole  matter  for  farther  developement.  The  accused 
is  the  husband  and  father.  He  is  rcpresentcKi  as  ^oing  from  BcMtoo  to 
Wilmington,  and  coolly  murdering  not  only  bis  wife,  but  his  twin  chil- 
dren! The  whole  transaction  is  of  the  ii  ost  iienditih  character.  The 
murder  tdbk  place  in  a  lower  room.  The  bodies  were  found  horribly 
mangled,  and  tbere  was  every  appearance  of  a  most  desperate  struggle. 
Of  course  the  examination  of  the  accused,  would  take  up  too  much 
room.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse.  A  coffin  suiS- 
cient  for  the  three  boflies  was  procured;  a  babe  being  placed  each  side 
of  the  mother.    A  silver  plate  bore  the  Ibllowing  inscription: — 

Martha  b.  pearson, 

Aged  34  yn. 
Died  AprU  lt»  ISM, 

The  funeral  took  place  at  the  Orthodox  church.    The  following  ao- 
oooBt  of  the  services  we  find  in  the  Daily  Mail: — 

*'  The  aer? ices  commenced  by  reading  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Job,  by  Eef . 
Baraabaa  M.  Fay,  and  was  followed  by  a  hymn,  when  the  reverend  gebilemaa 
aaade  a  short  address.  He  stated  that  the  occurrence  of  the  sad  event  which  bad 
bioagbt  tbeoi  together  was  so  recent  that  he  had  not  prepared,  nor  was  he  rthi^) 
to  apeak  at  len^h,  for  during  the  flashing  of  the  lightning  and  the  rolling  of  toe 
thnader,  no  voice  is  heard.  It  had  come  upon  him  ao  aadden,  that  he  had  beta 
lost  in  Gontetnplation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  and  no  worda  of  consolaiioa 
were  more  appropriate  than  those  of  Scriptore:  **  It  ia  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what 
aeemeth  him  best.'*  For  three  days  the  dreadfol  tragedy  had  occnpied  his  miad, 
overwhelming  him  with  grief,  and  it  was  not  for  him  to  aay  avgbt  Uiat  might  is* 
crease  the  nanga  of  Choaepreaent.  He  allnded  to  th«  affliction  of  the  father  of  the 
Boensed,  whoae  hoaae  had  of  late  indeed  been  the  hooae  of  mooratng,  for  bat  a 
short  time  had  elapsed  since  he  followed  to  the  grave,  his  partner  in  life,  and  aem 
had  aince  reached  him  that  a  son  while  abroad  in  distant  lands  had  met  with  a 
sadden  death.  For  the  daughter  of  that  mother  and  sbter  of  those  babes  who  hnd 
fallen,  he  expressed  deep  sympathy,  and  prayed  that  One  who  is  a  father  lo  the 
fiitherleas  woaJd  protect  her.  He  alloded  to  the  6rst  meeting  of  the  father  withhii 
am,  *'  My  son/'  said  he,  whut  have  you  done  ?  Has  the  a<:vil  taken  pQssefs«i»i 
of  thy  heart?"  **  Father,"  replied  the  son,  *<  the  devil  sometimiA  gets  intea 
woman's  heart  and  she  sometimes  does  such  things."  '*  No,  my  son,"  added  the 
father,  "  the  mother  of  those  innocent  childrt^n,  who  has  nurtured  them,  who  ba« 
watched  them  with  a  parent's  care  and  solicitude,  is  in&jpable  of  aacb  a  deed. 
Let  justice  be  done/' 

*'  On  Tuesday  last,"  continned  the  preacher^  "these  children,  twins,  were  sat 
enjoying  the  return  of  Spring,  and  listening  to  the  music  of  the  birds.  The  math* 
er  was  employed  in  her  domestic  duties,  'Und  at  evening  the  result  of  her  labors 
was  apparent  We  pass  over  the  tragedy  of  that  night,  we  can  all  imagtae  die 
scenes,  and  though  no  mortal  eye  saw  what  was  then  tranaaeted,  there  was  cae, 
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an  omoitcient  being  to  whom  all  things  are  visible.*'  He  allnded  to  thelmpor- 
taaee  of  early  discipline,  apoke  of  the  ben«6cial  workinga  of  the  Snnday  School, 
and  Bbited  that  the  late  John  Cioincy  Adams  never  retired  to  rest  without  offering 
op  the  yoQthful  prayer  of  **  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  ali^ep,**  taoght  to  all  of  oa  at 
oar  mother's  knee.  **  At  the  last  interview  which  the  father  bad  with  the  ton,  be 
implored  him  to  confess  his  guilt.  '  I  consider  myself  ionoceat,'  was  tlie  reply; 
bat  the  father  warned  him  to  prepare  to  meet  his  6od." 

And  now  we  press  home  ufN>n  the  friends  of  the  Death -Penalty  this 
whole  matter.  Here  is  a  murder  said  to  have  been  fierpetrated  even  by 
the  father  of  a  family.  He  has  even  resided  iti  the  very  city  where 
DOW  lies  a  victim  ready  fur  the  gallows.  Vet  we  are  told  that  the  death 
penalty  has  a  restraining  influence.  In  heaven's  name,  let  the  commu- 
nity j)AUt»e.  A  most  frightful  scene  is  before  us.  It  was  hut  a  few  daj^s 
ago,  and  a  colored  man  in  our  city  attempted  to  shoot  down  one  of  his 
colored  brethren.  And  this  within  a  short  distance  of  the  very  spot 
where  the  gallows  is  being  erected !  Already  we  liegin  to  see  the  sad 
fruits  of  the  awful  tragedy  about  to  be  enacted  in  our  city.  We  are 
sowing  the  wind,  and  we  ^ball  surely  reap  the  whirlwind.  When  wilt 
our  authorities  learn  that  the  taking  of  life  for  murder  will  not  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  act.'  And  if  such  things  occur  lietbre  the 
execution,  what  may  we  not  expect  after  it  has  taken  place?  Of  the 
result  of  this  late  terrible  murder  of  a  ^hole  family,  we  express  no 
opinion.  The  tragedy  is  too  recent,  too  fresh.  It  is  iMexplicable,  to  say 
the  1(  ast.  There  seems  to'have  been  no  motive  strong eoough.  On  tiM 
stand,  near 'the  corpse,  was  found  a  pack  of  cards,  laudanum,  and 
standing  against  a  glass  lamp,  as  if  to  attract  attention,  was  a  bloody 
paper: — 

"  Martha,  your  proposition  T  e«msent  to.  that  is,  to  give  yoa  $600  and  part;  aod 
yoa  have  liberty  to  marry  when  von  please.  I  shall  not  go  to  Fitchbnrg  as  yon 
told  me  in  Boston  yon  wanted  me  to,  hot  yoa  may  go  apd  never  come  back  if  yoa 
have  a  mmd  to.    1  wish  yoo  good  by,  D.  H.  PEARSONS. 

Mrs.  Martha  B  Pearaoos,  Wilmington,  Mass. 

A  strip  of  paper  was  also  found  on  the  stand,  reading  as  follows: — 

'*  When  yon  get  married,  please  pot  it  in  the  newspapers.*' 

Of  course,  the  public  will  look  to  the  trial  with  the  deepest  interest. 
The  husband  and  father  has  been  arrested.  His  whole  appearance  is 
strange  and  unaccountable.  We  wait  the  result  and  shall  inform  our 
readers.  Enough  has  already  occurred  to  convince,  we  should  think, 
even  the  most  sceptical,  of  the  perfect  folly  and  madness  of  an  execu- 
tion to  prevent  crime. 

AiroTHxa  Hanivo  ik  Masbachcsbtts  I — Just  at^ur  last  sheet  is  go- 
fokig  to  press,  we  iearn  that  the  Governor  and  Council  have  decided  not 
•  to  commute  the  sentence  of  Washington  Goode.  No  reasons  are  given. 
We  trust,  that  at  least  a  reprieve  will  be  granted.  The  conduct  of  the 
council  has  disappointed  aimost  every  one.  Here  is  a  man  who  baa 
not  hud  a  fair  trial,  and  who  it  is  not  certain  is  guilty.  Tet  he  is  to  be 
executed,  notwithstanding  thousands  of  men  and  women  of  the  Com- 
monwealth have  sent  up  their  prayer  that  the  life  of  the  culprit  might 
be  spared.  We  can  onlv  say  that  if  this  is  not  the  last  hanging  in  Mas- 
Mcbusetts,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  the  last  the  present  Governor  and 
Council  will  ever  condemn  to  death.  The  people  will  take  care  of  this 
matter.  We  have  been  censured  by  some  persons  for  the  severe  man- 
ner in  which  we  wrote  our  last -letter  in  April.  We  think  the  case  is 
one  that  requires  plain  language.  We  mean,  hotvever,  to  treat  the 
matter  fairly.  Now  let  the  law  be  repealed.  Let  us  not  rest  till  the 
last  vestige,  is  removed  from  the  statute  book. 


ARTICLE    CXZZI. 

Seyorl  of  the  Ma89,  LegisUlvre  om  Ue  Dealk  Peaaliy. 

BT      THE     EDITOm.. 


As  we  expected,  the  Lef^tdature  has  made  a  Report,  and  embraced 
distinctly  the  reccommendation  of  the  Governor,  which  for  the  second 
time  he  has  urged  upon  that  body.  The  committee  allude  to  the  suc- 
cessive reccommendatioDs  of  the  Chief  Magistrates  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

1836.    Governor  £verett  said: — 

*<  Thoagh  I  believe  the  community  prepared  to  give  a  fiur  trial  to  the  abolitioo  of 
Capital  Puni^ibnient  for  all  other  criuiet,  it  may  be  doabted  whether  the  ezperimeBt 
coald,  wi^h  propriety,  be  extended  to  the  wilful  shedding  of  blood.'* 

1840.    Governor  Morton  concluded  bis  Messager  by  recommending:— 

**  The  sabstitaUon  of  a  milder  ^anishment  than  death,  in  moat  cases,  leaving  the 
pnaisbment  of  morder  for  the  revision  of  fatnre  L^islatares.'* 

» 

1843.    The  Attorney  General  said:—- 

*f  That,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  it  is  no  longer  an  abstract  qassiioa, 
whether  Capital  Punishment  is  riaht,  but  whether  it  be  practicable;  and  that  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  punishment  for  crime  would  more  certainly  follow  the 
commission,  if  the  Legislature  should  further  abrogate  the  penalty  of  death." 

1846.    Governor  Briggs  said: — 

**  Much  reflection  has  convinced  me  of  the  propriety  of  making  degrees  of  giih 
in  that  crime.  Whilst  the  penalty  of  death  shall  remain  against  ihe  wilful  and  de- 
liberate murderer  in  the  first  degree,  murder  in  the  second  degree,  committed  se- 
der circumstances  of  mitigation,  should  be  pnniahed  by  confinement  in  the  Ststs 
prison,  foi  life.'* 

1849.    His  Excellency  again  urges  the  matter  by  saying: — 

'*  I  am  satisfied,  that  aneh  a  change  in  existing  laws  as  will  make  only  maraar 
in  the  first  degree  punishable  with  death,  and  anbjeet  the  other  crimes,  now  nia4a 
capital,  to  imprisoament  for  a  long  term  of  years,  or  for  life,  woald  meet  the  pabhe 
approbation,  lead  to  the  more  certain  fitnishicbnt  or  CEii(Bs,sa4. 
increase  the  safety  of  the  community.'* 

With  such  suggestions  before  the  Legislature,  accoiApaoied  with  nu- 
merous petitions,  it  was  found  that  the  subject  must  be  presented.  No 
hearing  before  the  committee  has  been  allowed,  which  is  rather  unusnaL 
Now  what  appears  singular,  and  takes  every  one  by  surprise,  is,  that  the 
Chief  Magistrate  in  tne  face  of  his  own  reccommendation,  actually 
signs  the  death-warrant  of  a' culprit,  though  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
that  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused  would  not  come  under  murder  in 
the  first  degree !  It  seems  unacc^untat^le  to  many  that  he  should  not,  at 
leustj  have  waited  till  he  knew  the  fate  of  his  own  message.    But  on 
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that  point  we  have  spoken  more  fully  in  our  aecond  Letteti  in  another 
part  of  the  present  nuri.ber. 

The  fuUowing  is  the  proposed  Act,  which  we  trust,  will  pass  both 
branches.  Though  it  is  not  all  that  we  could  wish,  yet  perhaps,  it  is  all 
the  community  will  bear.  Farther  light  and  experience  will  finally  con- 
Tince  even  the  most  conservative  that  mild  punishments  produce  mild 
conduct: — 

AN  ACT  eoncerniog  the  Crimes  of  Murder,  Treatoo,  Rape  and  Arion. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Repretentativee^  in  General  Court 
aeeembled,  and  by  the  atUhority  of  the  tame,  atfollowt: 

Sbct.  1.  Every  person  who  shall  commit  the  crime  of  murder,  from  a  wil- 
fal  and  deliberately  premeditated  design  to  eiTeEt  the  death  of  the  personkilled, 
or  of  any  bnman  being,  or  in  perpetrating  or  attempting  to  perpetrate,  either  the 
crime  of  treason,  rape,  arson,  or  any  crime  pon'tabAble  with  imprisonment  in  the 
State  prison  for  life,  shall  be  deemed  gailty  of  murder  in  the  firtt  degree;  and 
every  person  who  shall  commit  morder  otherwise  than  is  hereinbefore  set  forth, 
shall  be  deemed  gailty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree. 

Skct  2.  Every  person,  being  an  inhabitant  or  resident  of  this  Commonwealth, 
who  shall,  by  previous  arrangement  made  within  the  same,  fight  a  duel,  within  or 
withoat  the  jnrisdiclion  of  this  State,  and,  in  so  doing,  shall  inflict  a  wound,  or 
wounds,  causing  the  death  of  any  other  person,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree;  and  every  person  who  shall  act  as  second  in  any  such  duel , 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree, 

Sbct.  8.      The  jury,  before  whom  ^ny  person  indicted  for  murder  shall  be 
tried,  shall,  if  they  find  such  person  guilty  thereof,  declare,  by  their  verdict,  wheth- 
er soeh  person  be  gailty  of  murder  in  the  first,  or  in  the  secontt  degree. 

Sect.  4.  Every  person  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  shall  be 
panbhed  with  death;  and  every  person  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  degree, 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  State  prison 

SxcT.  6.  Any  person,  indicted  under  the  second  section  of  this  act,  may 
plead  a  formal  conviction  or  acquittal  of  the  alleged  offence,  in  any  other  state  or 
country;  and  such  plea,  iP  admitted  or  established,  shall  preclude  all  further  or 
other  proceedings  against  the  accused  for  the  same  offence  within  this  Comnon- 
wealtb. 

Sect.  6.  Every  person  who  shall  commit  the  crime  of  treason  against  this 
Commonwealth;  and  every  person  who  shall  unlawfully  and  carnally  maltreat  any 
female,  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  or  shall  forcibly  ravish  and,  against  her  con- 
aeat,  carnally  abuse  any  female  above  that  age;  and  emy  person  who  shall  mali- 
ciously cause  the  bummg,  between  sunset  and  daybreak,  of  any  dwelling-house. 
Lawfully  occupied,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  State 
prison,  fur  the  whole  duration  of  life. 

Sect.  7.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  shall  exercise  the  same  juriadie- 
tion  over  all  the  crimes  specified  in  this  act,  as  it  has  hitherto  done  in  relation  to 
all  capital  offences. 

Sect.  8.  All  laws,  and  parts  of  laws,  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of  its  approval  by 
the  Governor. 


WoMiN  TO  BB  HUNo  IN  Nxw HAMPSHfRx! — Letctia  S.  Blaisdell  is  to 
.he  killed  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  August  Slst«  for  killing  a  child  of  Benja- 
min Blaisdelli  February  17th. 


PetftloBS  la  tbe  Case  of  Watkinctoa  Goode. 
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ARTICLE  CXZXIIl. 

I'ettera  on  the  Death  Penalti— No.  11  • 

by  trs  kditos. 

Thou  sbalt  hot  Rill. 

3*0  Oearge  N,  Briggt,  Oovemar  of  ManaehtueUi, 

T  WRITE  DOW  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  Deoih  PennUy  it* 
Of  If  is  in  a  frofutlton  state.  The  first  stage  of  a  Bill  recommending 
that  the  number  of  capital  offences  he  reduced  to  murder  in  thefirtt  dC' 

{;reef  having  already  pas'seii  the  House  by  a  vote  of  159  to  59.  Since  my 
ast,  too,  a  most  remarkable  movement  has  taken  place.  When,  on 
the  first  and  second  application,  it  was  found  chat  yuu  could  not  be 
moved  to  a  commutation  of  sentence,  it  was  resolved  to  appeal  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  about  seventeen  day$  more 
tha.i  iwent^t'three  thoutand  names  were  obtained,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  were  legal  voters.  1  think,  therefore,  you  will  see  that  the  death 
penalty  is  nearlyMead.  A  few  more  efTorts,  and  instead  of  executing 
men,  we  shall  execute  the  law.  Indeed  the  work  is  about  done.  The 
gallows  cannot  stand  long.  The  poor  thing  has  had  its  day  and  gene- 
ration. You  can  sentence  a  poor,  friendless,  moneyless,  negro  to  the 
scaffold,  but  even  that  cannot  amount  to  rouoh.  The  truth  of  the  whole 
matter  is^  that  even  the  common  people  question  your  right  to  take 
away  human  life.  Did  you  over  seriously  ask  yourself  that  question? 
You  say  it  is  the  law.  Grant  that.  And  I  see  that  the  Artist  has 
placed  on  the  canvass  in  that  beautiful  picture  now  in  the  Capitol  of 
the  State,  a  volume  of  laws  at  your  feet.  This  was  no  doubt  sugi^ested 
by  yourself.  In  a  sense  difiTerent  from  what  you  intended,  it  is  the  very 
place  to  put  all  laws  that  interfere  with  human  rights.  Laws  were 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  laws.  I  presume,  that  you  would  not 
have  allowed  the  Artist  to  have  placed  your  victim  there,  just  ready 
for  the  gallows! 

Sir,  the  gallows  has  about  done  its  work  in  Massachusetts.  Your 
late  act  has  done  m>»re  than  any  thing  else  to  hasten  its  death.  Its 
friends  will  kill  it,  if  its  enemies  do  not!  • 

lliere  is  one  fact  about  the  petitions,  that  is  worthy  of  note.  There 
was  one  from  Woburn,  a  town  not  very  noted  for  its  humanity,  asking 
you  to  hang  your  victim.  Singular,  too,  that  the  petition  should  contain 
just  nine  names,  all  men,  I  hope,  though  one  oould  hardly  add,  good 
and  true.  This  corresponds  to  the  number  of  your  Council.  I  tindeiv 
ataod,  however,  there  was  oue  exception,  and  that  was  a  Quaker  from 
the*good  old  town  of  Nantucket!  However,  including  the  Governor, 
us  the  boys  would  say,  we  still  have  the  nine.  Nine  is  a  famous  num- 
ber among  the  poets,  though  no  one  will  say  there  is  much  poetry  about 
the  gallows.  Certainly,  not  to  the  victim.  Contrast  the  difference  be- 
tween Tour  administration,  and  twenty  four  years  ago^  when  about 
three  tnoudand  names  were  sent  in  to  Governor  Morton,  asking  for^ 
the  execution  of  the  Parkers ! 

I  do  not  know  this  moment,  what  the  result  of  your  deliberations 
may  be.  Perhaps,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  you,  that  if  the  execution 
must  take  place,  of  the  valuable  suggestions  of  a  writer  on  another  page 
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of  the  present  number,  in  wiiicb  be  recommends  the  use  of  Chloroform. 
That  article  is  from  an  eminent  lawyer  of  our  city.  1  «bouM  fo  a 
little  farther.  He  speaks  as  a  lawyer.  I  should  xfieak  as  a  Christian. 
You  will  rennember  that  when  the  crucifixion  took  place,  that  a  stupe* 
fying  draught  was  offered  to  the  Saviour.  This  he  refused,  however, 
as  he  preferred  death  in  aJlita  horrors.  Should  our  Commonwealth  re- 
fuse to  give  the  criminal  the  advantages  of  modern  science,  she  would 
be  more  cruel  than  the  very  murderers  of  Christ!  Why  Sir,  even  the 
very  ladies  of  Jerusalem  coutributed  toward  the  expense  of  proearing 
an  anodyne  even  for  the  very  worat  criroinal ! 

But  I  must  close.     I  trust  you  will  grant  a  commutation.     Then  yoa 
will  secure  the  gratitude  of  thousands,  and  receive  the  approving  araile 
of  Him  whose  hi^b  prerogative  it  is  '*  to  kill  and  to  make  alive." 
Yours,  with  great  respect. 

CHARLES  SPEAR. 


PfiTiTjoN  FROM  WoBURV. — ^^'e  copy  thls/amottf  petition  lUeraSy:^ 

To  Hit  Excellency,  the  Governor  and  HonerabU  CcuntU, 

We  the  nnderaigned  enhabitants  of  the  toan  of  Woburn,  ask  that  the  feateocs 
pronounced  against  Washingtoa  Goode  may  be  carried  into  axication. 

Joseph  Winn,  Thomas  C.  Hovey,  George  Thomson,  Warren  C.  Tidd,  Mirafasll 
Tidd,  T.  S.  Richards,  Edward  W.  Halliday,  J.  R.  Kendall,  Wm.  A.  SimmsBS. 

Vote  for  the  hanging  of  Gpode,  ayee,  9,  n*fet,  24,440. 


Thirdl  Arganieiit  for  CooiBiStatioii. 

Ik  another  part  of  our  present  numlier  will  be  found  the  able  arfa- 
ment  before  the  Governor  and  CfMjncil  in  behalf  of  Goode.  It  was  Mt 
aupposerl  then,  that  another  hearing  would  take  place.  But  as  the  Gov^ 
ernor  had  set  the  day  for  the  exeoutton  ic  was  deemed  proper  to  leara 
public  opinion.  Petitions  were  therefore  sent  to  several  towns,  and  ia 
aeventeen  days  twenty-three  thousand  came.  During  the  name  time, 
the  Legislature  baa  presented  an  Act  which  confined  the  number  of  cap- 
ital offences  to  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Again,  a  new  witness  was 
now  to  be  had.  All  these  considerations  induced  the  friends  of  the  Ab- 
olition of  the  Death  Penally  to  ask  another  hearing,  which  took  place 
on  April  35th.  The  room  was  soon  fiUed  with  anxious  liatmera,  and 
His  Excellesicy  and  his  Council  listened  with  the  dee|»est  interest.  The 
ease  was  ably  argued  by  Dr.  Phelps,  Wm.'Aspinwall,  Ea^.,  and  Wen- 
dell Phillips.  Before  them  was  placed  the  names  of  iwenty-three  thea- 
aand  men  and  women  asking  to  be  heard  in  the  case  We  took  piettj 
full  notes,  but  as  our  number  is  about  going  to  press,  and  as  we  have  de- 
voted 4in  unusual  space  to  the  consideration  of  this  case,  we  must  delay 
the  whole  till  our  next.  And  theii  we  hope  also  to  be  able  to  present  the 
report  of  the  Governor  and  Council  on  the  whole  ease.*  Eb. 


I 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS.— We  ftel  cniteful  to  those  rabecriber*  wlio  have  aaimered  te 
oar  call.  Wc  truit  thai  those  who  are  delinquent  will  remember  that  vhile  we  have  to  ini»l 
llMm,  we  cniinot  eo  eaally  get  ti*tMted  oorsehres.  We  haveseTenil  Improvements  is  piw- 
pect,  especisllv  in  regard  to  our  paper.  Our  (riends  may  b«  aMmrMl  Uiat  our  ImpravcaMsai 
will  keep  pace  with  our  encottra^emeuls. 

*  For  the  rei^ult  of  the  Governor's  Council,  in  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
Governor  iiill  persists  in  having  an  execation,  see  page  418. 
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l.-*PBOI*LES'  JOURNAL  for  llarcli.  London:  Willoushby  ft  Co ,  22  Warwick  Lane,   Bof- 

lon:  Crotfbv  &  Nichols. 

This  Joiirual  and  the  Howitt*t  now  are  r^ularly  pnbUnbed  In  one  neat  periodical,  monthlf. 
The  work  ii  ably  lllulraied  with  engravings,  and  the  ardclet  are  gentfrally  lutereailng. 

f.^HUNT'PMERCHANr0  MAGAZINE.    April.    New  York. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  wiihin  a  year  ur  two  past,  added  a  new  feature  to  his  monthly.  He  glres  hie 
readers  occasionally  a  One  engraving  of  some  leading  men  in  the  country.  The  present  num- 
ber contains  a  very  striking  portrait  of  Thomas  P.  Cope.  Esq.,  Pre»idenr  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A  line  sketch  of  this  eminent  merchant  from  the  pen  of  Joseph  K 
Chandler,  Is  found  In  the  work.  As  usi(at,  the  whole  number  is  well  gut  up,  and  bears  the 
marks  of  (hithfulueas  and  persevi>rance  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  Ihe  work  is  precisely  what 
la  wanted,  and  what  we  are  glad  to  learn,  la  sought  for,  on  both  aides  of  the  Atlantic. 

«.-«E(kDITABLE  COMMERCE.  A  New  Developement  of  Principles  for  the  harmoneona  and 
peaceful  ai|juiitment  and  Regulation  of  the  Pecuniary,  Jnielieciual,  and  Mwral  Intercourae 
of  Mankind,  proposed  as  elements  of  New  Society.  By  Josbph  WAanBJi.  Second  Edition. 
Utopia,  Ohio. 

This  work  comes  from  one  who  undoubtedly  feels  a  deep  interest  in  the  well-being  of  socie- 
ty. The  author  profcs!*n  to  be  familiar  with  the  doings  of  eummuuities  in  general,  and  he  now 
ppopnaei  bis  plans  for  ihe  farther  Impravemeat  of  aodety.  We  cmmend  his  work  m»  the  in- 
quiring and  the  curious. 

1— LECTITRE8  ON  CITY  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER:  Increase  of  Crime,  with  a  review 
of '*  Lectures  to  Young  Ladies,  on  Sufctjecis  of  Practical  Iniportnuce,"  by  Rev.  Daniel  C 
Bddv,  Lowell,  Mans.  By  Rev.  UauH  Clamk.  LqwcH:  Merrill  dc  Heywood  ftosfon: 
A.  Tompkins,  1649. 

The  author  here  has  given  os  a  series  of  I,ecture«  that  will  undoubtedly  be  read  with  m^ch 
Interest.  He  gives  a  great  variety  of  facts,  showing  thai  crime  on  the  whole  is  not  on  the  h  « 
erease,  at  any  rste  In  the  factory  population.  We  must  reserve  the  work  for  a  more  extend* 
«d  notice  hereafter.  There  are  too  many  fhcts  to  be  passed  over  lightly  iu  our  Literary 
Worht. 

6.— THK  ELBCTROPATIIIC  GUIDE;  deroted  to  Electricity,  and  its  Medldal  Applications. 

By  D.  A.  Paiok,  Boston. 

Dr.  Paige  here  gives  us  the  results  of  much  experience  in  the  treatment  of  Diseasea.  His 
pfincipil  Remedial  agent  la  electricity,  a  very  powerfhl  agent, 

S.->BRONaON'a  an^RTEELY  REVIEW.    AprU.    Boston:  B  If.  Greene. 

The  present  number  contains  a  very  severe  article  on  Girard  College.  It  is  well  known 
that  eletYyintMi  are  virtually  excluded  even  Urom  being  visitors  at  the  institution.  This,  how- 
ever, i«  done  by  a  very  rigid  In^rpretatlon  of  the  will.  Mr.  Bronson's  chief  objection,  bow- 
ever  la  that  it  is  really  a  Protestant  College.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  Catholic  orphans  are  ex> 
Cloded,  we  would  condemn  the  spirit.  Neither  should  Catholics  be  deprived  of  a  share  in  the 
oflkes.  Let  every  sect  enjoy  equal  privileges.  But  we  trust  Ihe  reader  will  peruse  the  arti- 
cle. We  also  commend  especially  to  public  attention,  the  srticle  entitled  Chauning  on  the 
Church  and  Social  Reform. 

7.— LITTELL*8  LIVING  AGE.    Nos.  8S5  to  358. 

We  have  always  commended  this  work  as  one  that  occaples  a  very  high  rank  among  the 
ftnlly  of  periodicals.  The  price  is  cheap)  only  IS  1-S  cts  weekly.  The  eiliior  has  every  fa- 
cility A>r  making  a  good  work,  having  i^iaUe  arrangements  flbr  the  bettt  lort-igu  reviei^s. 

8.— ORAHAM*8  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.    AprU.    Philadelphia:  flanoelD.^ 
■  Patterson  de  Co.,  98  Chentnnt  St. 

This  work  as  uaual  is  richly  adorned  with  engravings.  It  well  sustains  Its  reputation  aa  oae 
or  the  leadiogjonruals  of  the  day. 

9.— THE  CHRISTIAN  EXAMINER  AND  RELIGIOUS  MISCELLANY.    Boston:  Crosby 

d^  Nichols. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  to  name  a  fear  leading  articles  in  this  number:  Locke's  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Logos.  '  Whipple's  Essays  and  Reviews.  Saint  Theresa  and  the  Devotees  of 
Spain.  Kentish's  Notes  on  Scripture.  Economiea.  Macaulay*s  History.  Religious  Poetry 
of  Modern  Germany.  Colman^s  European  Agriculture.  Mary  Barton.  Unitarian  Meetings. 
Reviews  of  works. 

Ig^THB  PHONETIC  MAGAZINE.    Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

This  monthly  is  devoted  to  the  Langonge  Reform.  The  editor  Is  tndefhtlgable  in  his  eSbris. 
Re  haa  given  us  a  fine  engraving  of  the  Inventor,  Isaac  Pitman.  To  those  who  wish  to  know 
about  this  Reform,  we  commend  thla  valuable  monthly.    Price  $1  a  >ear. 
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SACRED  DIORAMAS  OF  THE  CREATION  OP  THE  WORLD  AND  THE  DELUGE.-^ 

Thlfl  ia  tbe  most  perfect  Bpeclnien  or  human  ingenuity  and  shill  that  hw  ever  met  our  e|«. 
The  rafedect  »  by  fiir  the  mmt  «ubHme  ever  nttemptrd  by  nrt.  The  lUnclou  is  nt  once  grand 
niid  Imposing.  The  lighia  and  shadowi  are  most  admirably  blended,  and  the  wbcte  prctetia 
a  acene  of  the  moat  thril/fng  intereat.  All  the  illatinctite  chnriKea  from  Chaoa  and  Darknca* 
until  the  float  completion  of  the  great  work  <tfCreaUon  are  ao  finely  debneated  that  the  spec- 
tator looka  on  with  perfect  surpriae  and  adimmtion.  Then  aa  the  aU  aucceaa  ive  day*  paas 
before  him,  he  henra  the  aublime  account  of  Moses  read  One  is  struck  at  the  commcoceaieat 
where  the  voice  of  God  i*  reprenented  as  saying.  **  I.rt  there  be  light,  and  tb<:re  was  Ugkt."-^ 
Suddenly  the  whole  Mcene  is  illuminated.  Tassing  i)n,  the  artist  finely  represenu  the  grand 
events  of  each  day  and  night,  till  he  conies  to  that  aatoniahiug  event,  the  deluge,  tvheie  he  baa 
given  us  one  of  the  grandest  combination  of  erenes  that  it  would  seem  possible  to  exhibit.— 
And  as  the  great  storm  subaidea,  the  WautifttI  rainbow  appears  on  the  dark  cloud.  The  dove 
Is  seen  leaving  the  ark,  and  in  the  midst  of  praise  and  thankfuiuesa.  the  cortain  dro|)a  AH 
ahouid  see  this  wonderful  exhibition.  Fortunately,  (he  proprietor  haa  secured  one  of  the  A> 
nest  rooms  in  the  city,  long  known  as  the  Boyiston  Hall.  Open  each^venlng  and  Wedaeaday 
and  Saturday  afternooiu. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.    L  W.  MANNING.— We  thank  Mir  frfend  for  anotker 
ble  article  on  the  death  penalty.    May  we  not  oonalder  htm  as  a  regular  correspondent  * 

THE  LONDON  THIEVES  will  appear  in  oar  next  number.    Oar  female  firtead 
Maine  ia  very  kind  toaend  ua  a  copy  ofsuch  an  excellent  article. 

J.  H.  ROBINSON.— The  remainder  of  his  story  was  poatponed  this  number  In  order  tkat 
we  utight  And  room  for  the  press  of  matter  in  relation  to  Washington  Ooode.  We  havelMard 
a  atrong  deaire  for  its  insertion. 

Rbv.  T.  J.  TENNEY.  Jiis  articles  are  on  file  k*r  our  next  We  thank  h  im  far  hie  taiiercaC 
to  oar  Itohalf.  He  only  ei|^ressM  of  our  tetter  to  the  Governor,  the  same  general  appreboiinn 
that  wenave  heard  Ih>m  many  others. 

T.  W.  STRATTON  will  again  receive  our  thanks  for  hia  poem  In  oar  present  nambcr.— 
We  have  another  of  his  productions  on  file  for  our  next,  "  The  Murderer,**  which  we  knew 
our  readers  will  be  anxious  to  peruse. 

Rev.  MR.  STGBBIN.S,  Michigitn.— We  (hank  him  for  the  valuable  documents  he  forwarded, 
respecting  the  death  penalty  In  that  State.  It  is  now  settled,  we  presume,  that  the  law  will 
not  be  repealed,  so  that  all  the  triumph  which  the  friends  of  the  death  punishment  expected 
from  that  quarter,  is  gone. 

Rbv.  F.  W.  p.  HOLLAND,  Boston.  Ilis  article  on  the  death  penalty  hi  valuable,  and  will 
appear  in  onr  next.    We  hope  he  will  contribute  monthly  to  our  columna. 

H.DANIELS,  Cincinnati,  O.  His  letter  has  been  attended  to.  Rev.  Loaia  Dwight  tea 
forwarded  the  docnmenls. 


DONATIONS —A  Friend,  Me.,  I  00;  J.  R.  Manley,  Bnston,  S  00;  Mr.  Biaset.  1  00;  A  Lady, 
t  00;  A  Lady,  3  00,  A  friend, 2  00;  A.  Greenough,  5  00 j  Dea  Parker,  1  00;  M.  Sawyer,  5  00; 
C.  R.  Cudman,  2  00;  A  Lady,  5  00}  Wm.  Shmmin,  10  00}  Jeaeph  Bveleth,  900;  DaaltU. 
Child,  1  00. 

Lowell.  H.  W.  Colbnm.  8  00*,  A.  B.  French,  f  00:  Aaa  Htldrefh,  1  00;  Isaac  Place,  1  ••-, 
J.  H.  Rand.  I  00;  J.  L.  Cheney,  1  00:  Wm.  WilHams,  1 0(1^  8.  T.  Stanley,  1  00;  Bee)  O. 
Paige.  1  00;  Moses  Whiting,  1  00;  A.  H.  Sherman,  1  00;  James  Tower,  I  00;  J.  B.  Fi#h,  I  01; 
L.  F.  Wheeler,  1  00;  L.  R.  Kibley,  0  50;  D.  H.  Deane,  0  50;  J.  Hanntlbrd,  0  50:  Joahoa  F.  L. 
Conant,  050;  O.  J.  Conant,  1  00;  F.  Pnffbr,  1  00    —  White,  1  §0. 


RBCEtPTS  from  March  9  to  April  15. 

A  Greenough,  92;  J.  Patten, S;  J. R.  Manly, 2;  C.  Nowcll,  50c;  P.  Cushhiff,  2:  S.CrowellfiSO; 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Prescott,  2;  Rev.  A.  H  Vinton,  2;  Dr.  P.  A.  N.  Bee,  1;  Mr.  Dftnforth,  2;  J.  S.  Ed- 
gerly,  «;  J.  Kewlet(  2;  S.  H.  Bowker,  1;  W.  NIchola,  4;  I.  N.  Maaon,  1;  J.  B.  Baxter,  2;  & 
E.  Siricklandl  2;  C.  F.  Eaton,  9;  L.  Whitney,  2;  A.  L.  Chamberlato,  2;  N.  B.  SaMami)  B. 
J.  Alden,  1;  E  l)ale,2;  A  fiigelow,  2;  Ru(\ia  Kendrick,  1:  Rev.  O.  Everett,  2;  ^HK«r,  2; 
H.  E.  Howe,  2)  W;  Aspinwall,  2;  J.  Barnea,  Oxford,  2  76;  B.  8.  Holihs,  2;  E.  Wtm^Py  t\ 
A.  Pike.  2;  A.  Beckett.  2;  a  S.  Warren. 3;  O.  Maaon.  2;  F.  O.  Watta.  2;  A.  N.  ^^^Tl-.G. 
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\j  xnoncrinan,  i,  <f  m  inorris,  i;  mrs  a  v;  nrown,  x;  o  i^  i.iiiiaBay,  x;i.  nuni,  x;  k.  MenoCT* 
son,  2;  C  H  Nills.  2;  Lemuel  Page, 2;  A  Wright,  2:  G  W  Colbum,  2j  A  H  Wood,  2;  A  F  fil- 
er, 2;  A  B  French,  2;  H  W  Foster.  I3  A  Joselyn,  1;  O  P  Pratt,  1;  M  A  White,  1 ;  J  Card,l| 
O  J  Conant,  2;  S  Horton,  2;  C  Dewev,  2;  B  C  Paige,  %\  W  Wllliama,  2;  D  silver,  2;  & 
Cheney,  1  Vi<t  D  VInbig,  1  17;  8.  Brown,  2;  J  E  Chadwick.  2,  B  Lowell,  2;  N  IflnckloT  2. 0 
M  Sherman.  Act.,  75-,  J  Starret,  2;  S  S  Pettengell,  2;  Lovejoy  dc  Eaton,  2;  L  Spinney,  1;  Kr* 
Mr  Eaton,  2;  W  Cartwright,  2;  C  Roeinson,  2;  B  Purinton,  2;  W  D'lliompsott;  J  Oliver, 
A  Sanger,  2)  G  Stanley,  2;  A  B  Hodges,  2;  S.  Bradford,  9;  D.  Wlillaina,  2. 
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**  No,  nv  grand-dBiighter  lives  with  me,  and  my  ycmngeet  ton.  Mj  wiTebe* 
been  4ead  for  many  yean.  I  live  upon  a  tmail  income  left  by  a  deeeaaed  relauva. 
My  days  paaa  on  very  sroootfaly.  1  have  met  with  few  real  miafottoMa,  «b4^I 
have  bat  little  to  complain  of.    On  the  whole,  the  world  baa  oaed  me  very  well.** 

'*  It  ia  now  midnight.  Do  you  alwaya  keep  anch  late  boon  ?*'  1  aaked,  for  th* 
porpoae  of  keepinf  up  the  converaation. 

'*No!  far  from  it.    I  expected  company  to-night" 

'*  Perhapa  then,  my  preience  may  be  deemed  an  utmaioB  ?*' 

*'  Impoaaible,  stranger  !  Give  yonrself  no  nneaainea»^*tia  only  my  aieee,  a 
yonnir  My,  sir.'* 

Tma  waa  a  damper.  I  wished  for  the  aocie^  of  no  yonng  ladiea.  1  thoaghl  so- 
rioqsly  of  makbjj  my  eacape.  Bnt  I  waa  very  tired,  and  ver^r  comfortably  aitaal- 
ed.  My  entertaber  had  by  this  time  sncceeded  in  aroaaing  his  son,  a  atoiit  yoanc 
man  of  some  twenty-three  summers,  who  waa  sent  to  look  after  the  poor  beast  I 
had  ridden.  I  now  threw  myself  npon  the  floor,  and  stretching  my  weary  linbs 
by  the  fire,  soon  forgot  all  my  car«s  in  sleep.  When  I  awoke^  the  ami  waa  ap  an 
honr.    Breakfast  was  already  smokin|f  upon  the  table. 

**  I  have  had  my  morning  meal  prepared  at  an  early  how,"  aaid  my  boot,  *'  lor 
I  believed  that  yonr  appetite  would  be  clamorooa  when  }on  awoke." 

The  old  man  was  right.    My  appetite  waa  excelleau    I  did  foU  jnstice  to  his 

At  the  eameat  solicitation  of  ray  entertainer,  I  oendnded  to  tarry  with  him  dm- 
ing  the  day;  for  to  tell  the  tntth,  I  fonnd  mvaelf  n,ti  poor  oonditkm to  go  forwaid. 
My  hard  traveling  and  hard  usage  for  the  last  two  days  had  incapacitated  bm  for 
mach  exertion  for  the  present  Abont  noon,  I  heard  the  clattering  of  hoisea*  foet 
at  the  door.  "  The  young  Fraulien  baa  come,"  Hioaght  I,  and  retreating  to  a 
remote  comer  of  the  room,  aeated  myself  to  feign  sleep;  or  not,  as  the  caae  shoold 
seem  to  require. 

My  entertainer  rushed  to  the  door,  and  welcomed  his  neico,  aa  it  proved  lo  bo. 

I  started,  and/elt  my  blood  flow  quickly  in  my  veina.  What  did  it  mean  ?  That 
voice  sounded  strangely  familiar*  Com  I  be  mistaken  ?  Waa  my  imagination 
playing  tricka  with  me  ?  No.  I  heard  a  light  elastic  tread  upon  the  floor.  I  look- 
ed up  eagerly.    Edla  Rxinbbck  stood  before  roe. 

I  cannot  analyze  the  nature  of  the  einotlona  vrHh  which  I  b«(beld  her.  I  eaaast 
toll  whether  I  rearected  the  meeting,  or  whether  I  was  glad.  She  was  one  of  thst 
race  which  I  had  been  Uught  to  distrust;  atiU  hor  preaence  did  not  make  ase  vary 
unhappy.  To  her  the  meeting  waa  evidently  very  unexpected.  She  blnabad  scar- 
let and  appeared  much  surprised. 

"  This  IS  my  niece,  Fraulein  Reiabeck,  and  this  is  a  gneat  of  mine,*  aaid  the 
old  man,  by  way  of  introduction. 

**  I  have  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  before,*'  replied  Edla,  aa  ahe  gave  ma 
her  hand. 

*'  Then  you  know  him  better  than  I.    Very  good,'*  replied  the  uncle. 

*'  Who  could  have  expected  to  see  yon  here,  Frey  Htrr  Retdstadt?*'  aaidEAa. 

**  No  reasonable  person,  certainly,  Fraulein.  I  came  hither,  not  becaase  I 
would,  but  because  it  waa  my  destiny.'* 

*' Ahf^ou  have  turned  fotalist,  then?*' 

"  I  am  forced  to  be  one,  Fraulien  Edia.  I  am  driven  about  like  a  reed  on  the 
ooean*a  foaoL*' 

"  Fie  !  Reidstadt,  that  is  not  good  logic.  I  acknowledgo  there  is  something  fos- 
cinatjng  in  the  idea,  but  there  is  something  gloomy  also.  I  presume  it  is  esteaned 
A  very  fine  doctrine  among  the  University  atadents.  They  wish  for  a  cloak  to  cover 
their  fanlta  and  crimes  '' 

*<  Wish  for  what,  Fraulien  Edla  ?"  I  aaiced  in  astonishment 
"^    They  simply  wish  for  aa  excuse  for  their  follies — ^to  do  wrong  withont  being 
blamed  for  it»    Accordingly,  they  frame  a  fine  theory — talk  abont  destinj 
fate,  and  a  thousand  other  extravagant  things,  aad  persist  in  their  vricl 
You  may  say  this  is  all  right— that  your  coune  is  shaped  by  an  irreaistible 
that  like  a  planet  you  cannot  get  out  of  your  orbi^^that  yon  can  make  yonrself  no 
better  and  no  worse:  bnt  yonr  heart  will  give  you  the  lie  when  yon  are  done.    It 
is  hard  to  thrust  a  falsehood  npon  your   understanding  for  truth;  yonr 
will  ahrink  from  it  aa  a  aensitive  stomach  from  a  nanaeona  medkine." 
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I  opened  my  e/et  in  wonder.  Wae  I  liftening  to  a  weak  girl,  or  Ihe  itrong  ar- 
guneota  of  a  strong  nmn  I    I  wai  taken  by  snrprne. 

"  I  fear  yoo  willnot  be  able  to  make  me  a  convert  to  yonr  doctruie,"  I  repliM, 
*'  ahhongh  yea  apeak  ^ery  well  for  one  of  your  lex.  Edia,  you  are  a  woman. 
Yon  cannot  enter  into  the  feeling  of  the  stronger  portion  of  mankind.  Yoo  know 
not  their  nature,  you  cannot  ondemtand  the  enbtletiee  by  which  they  arrive  at  con- 
elnaioni.  Year  mind  cannot  grasp  that  expanse  of  thought — that  train  of  ideas — 
that  leads  ns  on  step  by  step  to  troth.  Women  jnmp  at  conclosions;  they  do  not  stop 
to  reason.  Nature  has  fitted  them  for  different  doties.  Their  sphere  of  action  is 
circumscribed.  How  c^n  they  enter  npon  metaphysical  speculations  with  impuni- 
ty—bow can  they  pronounce  judgment  upon  prmciples^-principlea  so  obtruse  that 
they  require  the  efforts  of  the  most  vigorous  and  cultivated  minds  ?  I  feel  that  my 
Path^through  life's  vale  is  marked  out  by  a  will  that  knows  no  change.  There  is  a 
hand  upon  me,  and  everv  human  being,  which  you  cannot  see,  and  which  can 
never  be  shaken  off".  It'takes  us  here,  and  it  forces  us  thither — urges  us  on  ever.  It 
raises  us  to  eminence  without  any  merit  of  our  own — it  crushes  us  into  the  dust, 
and  we  are  unable  to  rise  or  resist.  We  are  made  what  we  are,  and  can  by  no 
pooaibility  be  otherwise.*' 

*<  You  haVe  asserted  a  great  many  thmgs  Reidstadt,  but  I  require  proof.  It  Is 
very  eas^  to  affirm  a  thine  is  true,  also  to  deny  my  ri^ht,  or  that  of  my  sex,  to 
question  it;  but  to  establish  its  ehims  to  credence,  »  quite  another  a&ir.  I  imag- 
ine, girl  as  I  am,  I  can  see  the  fallacy  of  all  yon  have  said.  Your  mind,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  is  strongly  warped,  enpecially  in  regard  to  females.  Pray  sir,"  she 
continued,  laughing,  **  who  taught  yon  such  extravagant  things  in  relation  to  wo- 
men ?** 

••  My  tutor— a  very  wise  and  good  man." 

**  He  taught  you  to  spurn  my  sex,  did  he  ?" 

"  It  is  true.'*  • 

"  He  was  an  oM      ■  ■■  ■■** 

"  An  old  what,  Fraulien  EdIa  ?»* 

*'  No  matter.  You  will  learn  when  you  are  older.  By  the  way,  by  what 
chance  do  I  see  you  here  ?'* 

**  It  is  a  long  story.*' 

**  Well,  I  love  long  stories.    Go  on.'* 

I  proceeded  to  relate  what  had  happened.  At  some  parts  of  the  rehearsal,  EdIa 
srew  very  pale,  particularly  that  which  concerned  what  had  passed  in  the  miner's 

Kttt. 

**  And  you  escaped  unhurt  ?**  she  asked  eagerly. 

**  I  did  as  you  see.** 

**  *Ti9  very  singular,  and  very  terri6e.    Hert%berg  is  a  bad  man." 

'*  I  fear  be  is  not  a  man  at  this  momentJ*' 

EdIa  shuddered. 

**  Do  you  think  the  wound  was  mortal?" 

**•  I  have  but  little  reason  to  believe  differently.  I  was  very  near  him.  Villain 
•a  he  was,  I  hope  he  lives,    I  wish  not  his  blood  npon  my  hands.    I  hate  blood.** 

*•  Why  do  you  fight  duels,  then  ?'* 

**  Because  ttfistom  requires  it-    How  know  you  that  I  have  fought  ?'* 

**  That  is  of  no  consequence.  You  have  fought  twice  since  your  stay  at  Gottia- 
gen;  once  with  swords,  once  with  pistols.** 

**  Well,  what  else,  Fraulein  EdIa  ?"  I  asked,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  wishes  to 
>know  if  his  whole  history  is  known  to  a  stranger. 

**  You  shall  hear.    You  fought  with  your  friend  at  Munich,  and  wounded  him.** 

**  Any  thing  more?*, 

**  No  more  at  present.'* 

"  How  long  do  you  stop  here,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  V* 

"Only  a  few  days."* 

••And  then      ■      ■ " 

*'  I  go  to  a  convent." 

"To  a  convent,  Fraulien  EdIa  ?" 

"  To  a  convent,  Frej  Herr  Reklstadt." 

"And  for  what?" 
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■<  To  be  a  nan»  of  eoone." 
'  I  colored.     I  had  betrayed  more  iotereat  thao  I  bad  ioteoded.     What  eared  I 
whether  Edla  Hembeck  went  to  a  convent  or  renamed  home  I  What  mattered  it  to 
me  whether  she  took  the  veil,  or  to  domestic  porauiti»  whether  abe  took  aneaie  or 
pomegranates  ? 
*'  Wliat  18  your  object  in  taking  the  veil,  Fraulein  ?'* 

'*  To  escape  the  world-^iu  cotdneaa  and  selfishness;  to  be  alone}  todevete  ny- 
self  to  the  Supreme  Being.** 
**  You  are  very  young." 

**  Then  I  have  wore  time  to  consecrate  to  my  &Iaker." 

I  had  nothing  to  aige  against  tliis;  I  had  already  sakl  more  thaa  was  neeea^afy. 
I  had  never  in  my  life  conversed  so  long  with  a  female,  save  my  sainted  mother. 

The  next  morning  I  took  !•  ave  of  the  hospitable  old  gentleman  and  Kdla.  I 
fancied  the  latter  regretted  mv  departure,  and  somehow  or  other  I  did  not  rejoiee 
at  the  separation.     1  regarded  her  as  a  little  better  than  her  sei  in  generaL 

I  returned  to  Gottingen.  My  absence  had  not  created  moeh  alarm.  Te  my 
surprise  Regoor  was  not  at  the  University.  I  learned  upon  inqairy  that  be  bsd 
disappeared  on  the  same  day  that  I  had  left.  He  went  oat,  and  had  pot  retimed, 
no  one  knew  where  he  had  gone.  1  felt  anx'oas  for  hb  safety.  The  idea  oecar- 
red  to  me  that  he  had  perhaps  gone  to  Munich  to  see  Gertmde,  althongh  it  seemed 
rather  strange  that  he  should  leave  in  the  middle  of  the  term.  It  is  hardly  in  keep* 
ing  with  his  habits;  Regnor  was  very  stodious.  Still,  her  was  in  k>ve,  and  a  man 
in  love  might  be  expected  to  commit  any  extravagances— > jump  into  the  river,  nm 
mad,  or  turn  poet.  As  I  could  frame  no  excuse  (or  his  leaving,  that  vrae  wholly 
satisiiictory,  after  instituting  the  most  careful  inquiriea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Uni- 
versity, I  set  out  for  Munich  with  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  I  travelled  withoat  interrap- 
titon  nntil  1  reached  home.  My  arrival  produced  much  surprise. 
**  Where  is  Regnor?"  I  asked  of  Gertrude  when  we  were  alone. 
**  At  Gottingen.  I  suppose,  Gensenius.  You  should  know  better  than  I.** 
I  knew  not  what  to  say.  I  did  not  wish  to  fill  her  mind  with  apprebeaakw,  neilh* 
er  was  I  dejiroua  to  withhold  the  truth.     She  noticed  my  enibarraaament. 

**  What  has  happened,  Gensenius  ?  Speak  to  me.  There  is  somechtag  wrong. 
I  see  it  in  your  face." 

1  related  all  that  had  taken  place  within  the  week.  Gertrade  waa  filled  with 
wonder. 

**  Gensenius  you  are  a  strange  being.  I  fear  yon  will  not  die  like  other  psepte. 
An  evil  influence  seems  to  attend  yon.  Your  adventures  are  as  aingnlar  and  an- 
ginal as  vour  sentiments." 

**  Well,  sister,  we  will  not  quarrel  about  sentiments.    Weeannot  all  aee  alike." 
**  Very  trne,  what  can  have  happened  to  Regnor  ?" 
*■  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  conceive.     I  am  anxious  fiic  his  aafety.** 
*■  Your  words  make  me  unhappy.     Evil  has  befallen    Regnor.     Fly  tohia  at 
once,  Gensenius.     Why  do  you  delay  ?" 

*'*  But  yon  forget,  Gertrude,  that  I  know  not  where  he  is.  1  came  home  in  the 
hope  of  finding  him.    I  delay  because  I  know  not  which  way  to  go.    Wbatsiall 

**  Seek^ill  you  find  him,  or  learn  his  fate." 

*'  Perhaps  he  has  gone  to  visit  his  friends  at  " 

I  said  this  more  with  the  intenlion  of  comforting  Gertrude  than  the  convictifln 
that  it  was  possible.  Indeed,  I  was  quite  certain  that  he  wonld  not  go  home  be- 
"fore  a  vacation,  as  it  would  materially  retard  his  studies. 

**  That  is  hardly  reasonable,  Gensenius,"  replied  Gertmde,  looking  into  By 
face. 

I  felt  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and  made  no  reply.  # 

"  I  shall  go  to ,"  1  said.     "  The  journey  will  do  me  no  hart  even  if  I  lesia 

nothing  of  Regnor. ' ' 

*'  I  thinly  you  will  be  more  likely  to  get  some  clue  to  h»  disappearance  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gottingen  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  he  did  not  leave  there 
without  s.ime  extraordinary  inducemenu,  or  voluntarily." 

**  An  inducement,  foi  instance,  like  that  which  took  me  to  the  hut  of  the  miners, 
and  the  vicinity  or  the  arsenical  mines  ?" 

**  Something  of  that  nature,  I  fear."  * 
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The  news  which  I  had  bronght  I  perceived  had  made  Gertrude  very  anhappyi 
and  iaflnenced  by  her  as  well  as  my  own  feelings,  I  set  oat  for  the  small  village 
where  Rejcnor's  friends  resided.  It  would  require  three  days*  bard  travelling  to 
r3ach  it.  The  latter  part  of  the  route  lay  through  woods,  and  a  mountainous 
country,  which  could  be  most  expeditiously  travelled  on  horseback.  According- 
ly,  mounted  upon  a  powerful  horse,  I  set  out.  Nothing  worthy  of  notice  happened' 
on  the  first  day;  but  on  the  second,  the  following  incident  occurred. 

It  was  near  the  hour  of  night.  I  was  journeying  through  a  broken  and  rugged 
country.  Sometimes  I  climbed  a  steep  hill  or  descended  into  a  deep  valley,  or 
made  my  way  througli  a  thick  wood  of  pine,  oak,  and  brick,  through  which  the 
wind  went  moaning.  The  clonds  which  had  been  gathering  for  ibe  last  hour  over 
my  head,  grew  dark  and  darker,  and  told  that  the  tempest  was  coming  in  its  might 
to  shake  the  mountains,  and  bow  <fown  the  .trees.  Ine  black  heialds  of  ;he  storm 
hung  heavily  over  the  rocky  defile,  and  the  frowning  clifi*.  The  spirit  of  discord 
was  abroad — the  elements  of  commotion  in  the  air.  Flashes  of  lightning  streamed 
down  from  the  clouds,  and  the  thunder's  voice  found  startling  responses  in  glen 
and  valley,  and  reonrring  at  shorter  intervals,  the  heavens  were  19  a  blaze,  and 
the  earth  rocked  beneath  it.  And  now  the  wind  howled,  and  tall  oaks  were  beni 
like  reeds,  and  still  raving  madly  it  rushed  different  ways,  and  eddying,  wrested 
np  trees  and  flung  them  down,  or  dashing  them  in  splinters,  hurled  them  away. 

My  poor  steed  was  terror-stricken,  and  snorting  in  all  the  agony  of  fear,  plunged 
frightfully.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  could  maintain  my  seat.  AM  at 
once  my  horse  ceased  rearing  and  plunging,  and  erecting  his  ears,  and  dilating  his 
nostrils,  and  swaying  back  upon  his  hinder  feet,  stood  immovable,  save  the  agae- 
like  trembling  of  his  limbs. 

I  turned  my  head  to  where  the  eyes  of  the  nnimal  seemed  riveted — a  sickness 
came  over  me — ^the  reins  dropped  from  my  grasp — the  storm  and  its  horrors  weri; 
forgotten,  that  stbanok  pace  waa  before  me,  the  sure  precursor  of  evil — the  in- 
dex of  '*  coming  events."  Again  were  those  searching  eyes,  which  seemed  to  re- 
call some  old  remembrance,  fixed  with  an  intense  eagerness  upon  me,  and  while 
(fiey  were  yet  piercing  me  through  and  through,  ere  they  Were  turned  away,  1 
heard  a  dreadful  crash  and  felt  myself  crushed  to  the  earth.  Then  followed  a  sus- 
pension of  thought,  a^lmosl  of  life,  and  then  a  painful  cor.fusion  of  ideas^-a  troub- 
lous dream. 

What  is  a  blank  in  human  life  ?  A  living  death  ?  Where  wanders  the  souW 
where  dwell  the  hopes  ?  ^ 
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I  awoke.  A  long  interval  had  elapsed.  Vagne  and  half-connected  thooghts 
went  swimming  before  me.  Where  was  I  ?  What  was  the  present,  and  what  the 
past  P  What  would  the  future  be  r  Was  I  sore  of  my  ewn  identity  ?  I  cast  my 
eyes  about  me;  1  waa  in  bed.  The  snn  was  streaming  in  upon  me  tbiough  a  small 
window,  half  shaded  by  vines.  1  raised  my  hand  and  carried  it  to  my  head,  to 
aasure  myself  that  I  was  really  waking. 

Gradually  my  ideaa  grew  more  incoherent.  I  had  a  kind  of  consciousness  of 
having  journeyed,  of  a  fierce  storm,  and  then  of  something  terrible—I  knew  not 
what.  Too  many  fantasies  crowded  in  Epon  me  at  once.  My  eyes  aleo  pained 
me,  and  objects  floated  indistinctly  before  them.  I  was  obliged  to  shut  them.  I 
beard  a  footstep  in  the  room.  A  person  approached  my  bed;  I  attempted  to  see 
him,  but  could  not. 

"  You  must  not  allow  the  bandage  to  slip  from  his  eyes  for  a  moment.  If  the 
light  be  not  carefully  excluded  he  will  lose  his  sight,"  said  a  voice  near  me,  while 
I  felt  a  hand  laid  upon  my  wrist,  and  softer  fingers  adjust  something  over  my  eyes, 
which  had  appraenily  been  displaced. 

I  was  aJbout  to  speak,  when  the  same  sofl  fingers  were  laid  upon  my  lips. 

**  The  dootor  has  forbidden  it.     You  most  not  converse,'*  said  n  female  voice 

*'  Your  weakness  is  such  that  I  must  strictly  enjoin  silence.  Your  case  is  crit- 
ieal,  and  for  a  time  yon  mast  yield  to  onr  wtohes,"  said  the  individnal  whoss  fin* 
gers  were  upon  my  pulse. 
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I  now  andentood  the  natare  of  the  ease— e  physician  sod  Borae  were  withae. 
I  smifed  my  thanks,  and  an  acquietceoce.  After  swallowiog  a  cooipo-'ing  draqgte, 
I  was  left  alone. 

Often  daring  the  day  at  half-waking  intervals,  I  heard  soft  foot-steps  ia  the  room, 
and  was  conscious  of  being  observed  and  cared  for. 
9     **  What  a  strange  contradiction  is  woman/*  thought  1.     "  Despile  all  her  fimO- 
ties,  she  has  ranch  goodness.     What  a  pity  that  soch  a  beaotiful  strudore  aawesnan 
should  have  been  left  unfinished.'* 

Days  passed  on,  and  I  was  attended  by  the  same  unseen  band.  It  recalled  tW 
period  when  1  had  been  cared  for  by  Ellen  Reinbeck.  I  found  I  was  severely 
bruised  and  had  narrowly  escaped  death.  '  I  at  length  began  to  listen  for  the  liglil 
tread  of  my  good  genius  with  something  !ike  pleasure.  1  began  to  ask  myself  who 
she  was,  or  what  was  her  object  in  lavishing  sa  much  kindness  on  me,  a  stranger. 
I  wondered  whether  she  was  wrinkled  and  old,  or  joung  and  handsome;  whether 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  or  a  peasant  ?  I  hud  not  as  yet  spoken,  save  to 
make  known  my  desire  for  food  or  drink;  but  determined  to  for^o  the  privilege  ne 
longer. 

**  I  feel  strong  enough  to  talk  a  little  to-day,  fVaulien,'*  I  said. 

«  I  can  by  no  means  consent  to  it,*'  replied  a  voice  whose  accents  made  me 
start. 

<■  Why  did  yon  start,  sir  ?*'  she  added. 
*  '*  Your  voice  reminded  me  of  one  1  have  heard.'* 

**  A  voice  that  you  loved  to  hear  ^"  inquired  my  good  genius. 

**  A  voice  which  I  did  not  dulikt  to  hear,  certainly,'*  I  replied. 

•*  A  sister,  probably.** 

'*  No,  but  one  who  nursed  me  once  on  a  time,  when  fortune  had  oned  me  badly.*' 

«•  Was  she  good  ?'* 

•*  Very  good  for  a  woman,** 

**  Then  you  are  not  an  admirer  of  the  sei  ?" 

**  Must  I  confess  it  r* 

**  Well,  you  may  now  admire  them  less,  for  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  say  anotb-i 
er  word  to-day.  I  will  tell  you  liow  yoo  came  here  though.  During  the  violent 
tempest  you  were  struck  by  a  falling  tree,  and  nearly  killed.  A  penon  saw  the 
accident,  and  as  this  was  the  nearest  habitation,  you  were  brought  here.  Yon 
were  several  days  insensibl<^  and  raved  incessantly.    We  feared  you  would  die, 

but—" 

*'  By  your  kindness  1  have  lived,*'  I  ventured  to  add. 

'*  Hush,  air!  how  dare  you  ?'*  I  felt  the  strong  fingers  upon  my  lips,  and  totsS 
the  truth,  felt  but  very  little  inclination  to  speak  while  ihey  were  there. 

*'  Your  eyes  were  injured  by  the  lightning,  so  much  so  that  the  doctor  fesrcd 
yon  would  lose  them ;  hence  the  reason  for  keeping  them  bandaged.  The  rest  yoe 
know.*' 

Here  my  protectress  left  me,  and  I  reflected  on  what  she  had  said.  Wild  thoughts 
were  in  my  heart.  My  curiosity  was  excited  to  know  who  I  bad  l>een  talking 
with.  The  voiee  fell  stmn  ;ely  upon  my  ear.  I  was  quite  sure  that  1  had  some- 
times heard  two  female  voices,  speaking  in  whispera,  but  I  was  weak,  and  might 
easily  be  mistaken.  I  appeared  living  in  a  region  of  enchantment.  Well  knows 
tones  seemed  recalled,  and  the  forms  of  friends  floated  dreamily  before  me.  I. 
longed  for  the  time  when  the  bandage  should  be  removed  from  my  eyes,  and  I 
con  Id  look  out  upon  the  world. 

My  mind  was  not  at  ease.  The  fate  of  Regnor  was  unknown — ^I  was  losisg 
time.  I  wished  to  be  solving  the  mystery  of  his  disappearance.  But  impatience 
and  regret  could  llo  no  good.    I  could  only  aw^it  my  recovery. 

"  How  long  before  I  can  see  the  light  V*  \  asked  the  physician  one  day. 

*'  Yon  shaU  to-morrow,"  he  said,  after  a  ckise  scrutiny. 

.1  longed  for  the  morrow.  I  wished  to  look  upon  the  features  of  those  who  bsl 
been  so  kind;  to  see  the  hands  that  ministered  to  me  every  want.  It  earnest 
last.  I  heard  several  persons  enter  the  room.  I  heard  also  the  light  step  I  had 
SI  often  waited  for.  The  bandsge  was  removed.  I  looked  dreamily  around  me. 
1  saw  several  figures.  As  I  gaxed,  my  vision  grew  stronger.  Could  I  credit  my 
senses  ?  Was  not  my  spirit  still  wandering,  and  dealing  with  fornDS  and  faces  im- 
palpable ?    Dare  I  believe  myself?    If  I  «o«M  be  .jevn  mvaelf  temking  and  tmef 
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Regnor,  Gertrude,  and  Edia  Reinbeck  stood  boside  me.    I  closed  my  eyes  and  said 
sadly, 

*'  How  mach  longer  shall  I  be  the  sport  of  dreams  ?" 

"  No  longer,  said  a  voice,  which,  dreaming  or  waking,  was  Regnor's. 

••  All  you  see  is  real.    Here  is  Gertmde.^ 

*'  And  here  is  your  nnrse,"  said  Edla  Reinbeck,  pointing  to  herself. 

••  This  is  all  real  then?"  • 

"Completely  so,*'  said  Gertrade,  taking  my  band.  **  Have  yon  no  thanks  for 
year  kind  guardian,'*  she  added,  looking  at  Edia,  who  blushed. 

'*  How  can  you  ask,  siater.  I  have  more  than  I  can  express.  To  me  she  has 
haM  been  a  protecting  spirii." 

"  She  is  a  tooman,  Gensenins." 

'*  A  few  more  like  her  would  redeem  her  sex  fiom  the  charges  brought  against 
them.*' 

"  Very  sensibly  spoken,"  said  Regnor.  "  You  are  willing  at  last,  I  perceive, 
to  make  one  exception,  a  thing  wbwh  some  months  ago  you  were  not  disposed  to 
do  at  the  point  of  the  sword." 

I  blushed.  I  felt  bow  much  I  had  wronged  my  friend  Regnor  at  the  time  allu- 
ded to. 

"Say  no  more  of  that,  Regnor.  I  did  yon  great  injustice,  whether  my  senti- 
ments were  right  or  wrong  But  I  am  bewildered,  I  need  some  explanation.  How 
came  you  here  ?  where  have  you  been  ?" 

"  I  fought  a  duel,  and  wounded  my  adversary,  as  I  fear,  mortally,  and  thought  it 
expedient  to  abstain  myself  for  a  time." 

•*  For  what  did  you  fight  ?" 

'*  Because  my  friend  was  slandered." 

"  And  that  friend  was " 

••No  matter." 

•*  Regnor  ! ,  Regnor  !    You  fought  for  me.    I  did  not  deserve  this." 

••  After  tarrying  at  Modgebury  for  awhile,  I  concluded  to  visit  Munich." 

••To  see  Gertrude,"  I  added  nuilieiously. 

Gertrude  reddened,  and  held  up  her  finger  menacingly. 

••  When  I  reached  Afnnich,"  continued  Regnor,  I  learned  that  you  were  seeking 
me.  Knowing  the  place  of  your  destination,  I  followed.  Night  overtaking  me  on 
the  second  day  of  my  journey,  1  stopped  here  to  solicit  shelter.  I  was  admitted 
by  Edla  Reinbeck.  I  soon  learned  your  misfortune.  You  were  then  delirious, 
and  your  recovery  was  very  doubtful.  After  staying  a  day  or  two,  I  returned  to 
to  Munich  for  yon#  sister,  and  you  perceive  that  she  is  here." 

••  Very  good;"  I  replied,  ••  you  give  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  yourself."  I 
turned  to  Edla.  •*  But  here  is  another  mystery.  Destiny  seems  to  delight  in 
bringing  us  together  in  strange  ways,  and  in  strange  places.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  you  have  made  me  a  debtor  to  your  kindness.  1  expected  ere  this  time  you 
wore  in  a  convent." 

-•  And  you  were  right ;  I  have  been  to  a  convent;  I  have  a  sister  there;  I  cane 
to  see  her.  The  owners  of  this  oottige  are  distant  relatknw  of  mother ;  accordingly 
it  was  natural  I  should  tarry  with  them  during  my  stay  here.  You  were  brought 
hero  bruised  and  bleeding.    I  recognised  yon.    The  rest  is  known." 

••  May  God  bless  you  for  all  your  kindness,"  I  said  warmly. 

••  Regnor  and  Gertrude  come  nearer,"  I  said.  They  obeyed.  I  placed  my 
sister's  hand  in  Regnor 's,  and  added,  **  Take  her,  and  may  she  be  to  you  all 
tbat  you  hope  or  wish." 

Gertrnde  wept  Regnor *s  fine  countenance  was  radiant  with  happiness.  Even 
vy  own  cold  heart  throbbed  more  joyfully  at  that  moment. 

••There  is  one  thing  more,"  said  Regnor,  and  then  checked  himself. 

I  looked  at  Edla  and  regretted  more  than  ever  the  fallacies  of  woman.  When 
I  tnmed  from  her  to  Gertrude,  she  was  reading  that  regret  upon  my  features. 

••  Poor  Gensenins  !"  she  sighed,  •*  how  deep  are  your  prejudices— how  pervert- 
ed your  judgment." 

Time  pnssed  on.  My  recovery  was  rapid.  'The  society  of  my  friends  hod  been 
a  good  medicine.  I  was  attended  ever  by  happy  faces.  Edla  alone  seemed  sad. 
The  cause  I  could  not  tell — I  had  no  means  of  judging.  I  had  never  studied  wo» 
I,  I  eoald  not  analyse  her  heart    Te  me  she  was,  in  many  respects,  a  myst^ 
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This  too,  may  be  calculated.  A  boy  was  lately  ordered  for  execation, 
for  BoatchiD(^a  watch  from  a  person,  at  a  funeral  io  Whitecbapel.  Two 
friends  of  mine,  conceiving  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  alleged  crime, 
had  the  courage  to  go  to  the  house  frequented  by  the  gang  to  which  be 
belonged;  there  my  friends  found,  two  days  previous  to  the  execution  of 
their  comratle,  the  gang  assembled,  engaged  in  drinking,  gaming,  and 
licentious  conversation.  The  lad  was  executed  on  the  1  uesday;  on  the 
Wednesday  nieht,  my  friends  revisited  this  haunt  of  villany,  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavoring  to  persuade  some  of  these  wretched  beings  to 
relinquish  theirevil  course  of  life;  again  the  gang  were  assembl«»d.  Af- 
ter the  lapse  of  a  week,  these  gentlemen  returned  on  their  mission  of 
true  humanity;  the  gang  were  assembled,  engageil  as  before,  in  gaming 
and  drunkenness,  and  in  plotting  future  robberies.  This  appears,  at 
least,  to  have  been  the  case;  for,  two  days  after,  thirteen  of  tneir  num- 
ber were  apprehended  for  crimes  committed,  subsequent  to  the  execu- 
tion of  their  companion.  And  what  became  of  the  remainder  of  the 
gang?  Ailother  funeral,  largely  attentted,  took  place  in  Whitecbapel, 
and  there  the  remainder  of  the  band  were  recognized  by  a  |)erBoa  who 
knew  them  well,  actively  engaged  in  their  iniquitous  vocation." 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  the  testimony  of  £.  G.  Wakefield,  who 
was  sometime'  an  inmate  of  Newgate.  He  says:  "The  numerous 
chances  of  escape,  arising  in  great  part  from  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment, and  from  the  nature  of  the  punishment  independently  of  the 
chances  of  escape— the  calculations  of  reason,  and  the  delusions  of  hope 
excited  by  fear— conspire  to  render  Capital  Punishment  wholly  ineffi- 
cient for  the  sole  end  of  punishment,  which  is  to  present  to  all  a  strong- 
er motive  for  abstaining  rrom,  than  the  ordinary  motives  for  committing, 
crime.  •  •  •  Wlien  I  entered  Newgate,  1  had  not  a  douht  of  tne 
efficacy  of  public  executions,  as  deterring  from  crime.  By  degrees,  I 
camejirmhj  to  believe  just  the  contrary.  Newgate  is  the  very  best  place 
in  which  to  form  a  sound  opinion  on  the  subject ;  that  is  my  opimon^dt' 
ducedfi-om  all  the  facts  of  the  case^ 

With  such  facts  as  these,  the  opinion  of  the  Governor  of  Newgate 
cannot  be  weighed  for  a  single  moment.  The  truth  is  that  when  men 
are  about  to  commit  a  crime,  they  do  it  in  a  passion.  They  neither 
know  nor  care  about  the  penalty.  Then  if  that  penalty  be  death,  they, 
feel  confident  that  it  is  uncertain,  and  therefore  it  cannot  have  a  restrain- 
ing influence.  We  must  ahvays  remember  that  it  is  the  certainty  of 
punishment,  not  the  severity  that  has  the  greatest  effect.     • 


Capital  Pusishmknt. — The  Brooklyn  Star,  coromenring  upon  the 
acquittal  of  Austin,  thus  speaks  of  Capital  Punishment, — 

**  The  arguments  for  abolishing  Capital  Punishment  are  every  day 
written  in  blood.  Austin,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Shea,  was  acquit- 
ted, af\er  the  Jury  hail  tasked  their  powers  of  endurance  for  two  days. 
He  had  carried  a  revolver  loaded  in  all  its  barrels,  an  afifray  occurred, 
he  shot  his  man,  and  the  result  justifies  the  reliance  which  he  and  every 
oth^  man  of  violence  has  placed  upon  the  certainty  of  escape  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law.  We  shall  continue  to  reiterate  our  convic- 
tions, that  until  the  law  is  changed,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  convictions 
of  murder,  however  strong  the  proof,  where  counsel  are  engaged  who 
strive  for  an  acquital  secundum  artem.  We  say,  that  if  tiie  law  re- 
mains as  it  is,  it  is  safer  to  commit  a  murder  than  a  burglary,  and  if  a 
people  prefer  that  the  law  shall  so  remain,  on  their  heads  be  the  coose- 
quence.*' 


ARTICLE    CXXXY. 
Disc  harmed  CoBTicU. 

BY   THK   EDITOR. 

The  subject  of  providiog  for  Didcharged  Prisonera  ia  noir  attracting 
an  attention  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Old  or 'New  World.  Private  be- 
nevolence and  Philanthropy  are  now  suggesting  plans  to  meet  the  diffi- 
C|^lty.  Governments  have  not  yet  learned  ihvit  prevention  is  better  than 
punishnheni.  In  truth,  it  is  not  only  so,  in  a  moral,  but^also  in  a  pecu- 
niary, point  of  view.  Lonl  Ashley  well  remarked  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  *'  If  we  would  not  consent  to  tax  ourselves  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crime,  we  must  be  taxed  still  more  heavily  for  its  Punish- 
ment. The  expense  of  one  convict  for  one  year  would  educate  more 
than  one  hundred  children."  Some  may  say  that  the  last  remark  is  not 
wholly  true.  Perhaps  not  for  New  England.  But  the  principle  is  cor- 
rect. Not  only  must  government  provide  for  Released  Prisoners,  hut 
it  muat  go  back  of  all  that.  It  must  provide  for  Education.  The  child 
must  be  looked  aAer.  There  are,  at  least,  in  Boston,  1000.  children 
who  attend  no  school  whatever.  Then  again.  Government  is  some- 
times the  direct  cause  of  crime.  It  takes  ftway  the  criminal  father  or 
mother,  and  leaver  a  helpless,  innocent,  family  to  suffer.    Thus  our 

f orisons  are  filled,  for  these  children,  in  turn,  often  liecome  criminals, 
n  Prufista,  there  is  a  special  provision  for  the  children  of  criminals. 
Prof.  Stowe  virtited  a  large  school  there.     He  inquired,  "  whose  children 
are  these?''    The  teacher  replied^  '*  these  are  the  children  of  criminals. 
We  tto  not  think  children  ought  to  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  iheir  pa- 
rents."   A  most  beautiful  thought!    Cannot  our  country  take  the  hint?. 
But  to  1^0  to  the  Discharged  Offender.    What  can  lie  done  for  him? 
What  is  his  real  situation?    What  does  the  government  da  for  himf 
What  are  private  benevolence  and  philanthropv  accomplishing?    What 
is  doing  in  the  Old  World?    What  has  been  edSnsted  in  the  New?   How 
has  the  Discharged  Offender  generally  conducted  ?    What  do  prbon- 
keepers  say?*  Is  the  community  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  particular 
plan?    How  many  Convicts  are  released  annually ?    The^e  questions 
and  many  others,  we  .  propose  to  answer.    Such  is  the  object  of  our 
Journal     Of  course,*  they  are  not  to  be  answered  at  once.    They  are 
questions  of  vital  importance,  not  simply  for  the  community  alone,  but 
for  the  prisoner.    Important,  not  merely  in  a  moral,  but  in  a  pecuniary, 
sense.    For  in  saving  a  sinner,  we  not  only  "  save  a  soul  from  death,'* 
hut  we  do,  what  many  would  think,  a  higher  work  than  that,  we  save 
property;  aye  more,  we  save  life.     In  fact,  we  take  away  a  butdeu  from 
society,  and  give  a  blessing.    We  take  a  human  being,  scarred  all  over 
with  crime;  one  who  is  preying  upon  society;  who  is  corrupting  and 
being  corrupted,  who  is  rendering  both  life  and  property  insecure,  who 
has  made  a  nearth  and  a  home  desolate;  who  has  defied  every  moral  in- 
fluence, who,  in  short,  has  inflicted  pains  and  penalties  on  many  a  hu- 
man soul  that  God  alone  only  knows.    We  take  such  a  b^ing,  and  send 
him  back  to  society  cured  of  his  moral  maladies,  ready  and  willing  to 
contribute  to  its  comfort  and  security.  ;  A  work  like  this  is  god-like  in 
its  character,  and  must  meet  with  the  approving  smile  of  heaven.     At 
another  time  we  shall  take  up  this  subject  again* 


ARTICLE   CXZXTI. 

Cantei  of  Crime. 

The  frequency  of  crime  is  a  subject  about  which  there  CRonot  be  any 
argument.  We  have  the  evidence  of  it  before  us  continually.  The 
presH  i»  8ure  to  lay  before  its  readers  all  the  important  cases  that  nnder- 
go  a  judicial  investigation,  and  much  that  is  never  made  the  sutjeet  of 
tfuch  investigation.  Though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  eriniiDal 
transactions  never  see  the  light,  or  are  known  only  to  the  guilty,  and 
those  who  never  publicly  reveal  what  they  know  of  them — yet  the  mol- 
tiplicity  uf  offences  against  law,  morals,  good  order,  safety,  and  happi- 
uess  of  society,  which  becomes  publicly  known,  are  sufficient  to  indoee 
every  good  citizen,  and  well-wisher  of  bis  race,  to  exert  the  whole  pow- 
er of  his  intellect,  the  whole  force  of  his  character,  to  provide  a  remedy 
by  which  crime  may  be  lessened,  if  not  wholly  abatefl.  It  must  have 
become  evident  to  most  thinking  men,  that  laws  inflicting  punisbmeDt 
for  what  are  termed  criminal  offisnces  will  not  prevent  their  commissioii. 
This  conclusion  in  rendered  inevitable  from  the  fact  that  crime  increases 
in  about  the  same  ratio  as  law.s  inflicting  punishment  have  lieen  multi- 
plied. Tl^e  severity  of  the  ounishment  has  not  the  effect  of  deterring 
men  from  the  comniission  of  crime.  Just  in  proportion  as  this  severity 
exists,  we  create, in  the  breasts  of  men  a  sympathy  for  the  offender. — 
This  is  a  principle  in  human  nature,  and  one  that  mankind  will  be  slow 
to  condemn. 

Perhaps  it  occurs  to  but  few  minda,  that  society  itself  is  the  real  offend- 
er, in  a  majority  of  criminal  offences.  Yet  such  is  really  the  case. — 
There  is  in  our  mind  not  a  particle  of  doubt  on  this  point.  Take  a  case 
for  illustration.  On  the  llth  of  January,  a  man  named  Jaques,  having 
a  family,  resided  in  Allerton  street,  Hoxton,  Newton,  England,  was  dis- 
covered on^Blackfrairs'  Bridge  in  the  act  of  committing  suicide.  He  bad 
a  rope  round  his  neck,  one  end  of  which  was  fastened  to  a  large  brick, 
and  was  in  the  attitude  of  passing  into  eternity.  He  was  detected,  bow- 
ever,  and  handed  over  to  the  authorities.  The  officer  who  took  him  in- 
to custody  deposed  that  on  aearching  the  prisoner,  he  found  the  follow- 
ing letter: — 

"  My  Dear  Wirs — ^I  take  op  my  pen  to  address  a  few  liaes  to  yoa  for  tlie 
last  time,  as  to  the  state  of  my  miod,  for  my  heart  is  broken  to  think  of  my  pres- 
ent coudiiion ;  and  that  when  I  left  yoa  I  had  only  a  small  portion  of  dry  bread, 
which  is  ail  we  have  to  eat  the  whole  day;  and,  after  working  the  whole  week  all 
the  duys  and  half  the  nights,  both  of  ub  only  earn  «nongb  to  pay  the  rent.  Do  yoa* 
think  I  can  sit  by  and  see  yoa  starve  ?  No,  I  cannot,  it  would  drive  uie  mad,  my 
dear.  I  have  been  on  the  wide  world  now  eighteen  years,  and  never  atained  my 
character  only  by  this  horrid  deed.  I  am  now  driven  to  perish  by  luy  dintroscd 
circotnstance  .  Steal  I  will  not,  starve  I  cHnnot,  and  employ  1  cannot  geL  So 
my  dear  Mary,  I  hope  you  will  not  fret,  bat  pray  for  my  soul,  that  it  may  be  saved, 
and  pray  for  God  to  assist  yoa  through  all  the  trials  of  this  world-  Be  upright,  hoi;-  * 
est  and  iustto  all.  Pray  go  to  your  father  for  protection,  L  know  that  he  will  9ee 
that  no  harm  come  to  you.  Serve  him  day  and  night  and  God  will  reward  yoa. 
I  tried  to  sell  the  ticket  for  my  boots,  bat  in  vain,  so  I  cannot  b^ar  it  any  longer. 
Pray  for  my  sonl  to  be  saved.  So  no  more  from  your  afTeciionate  and  broken- 
hearted husband,  F.  JAQUES. 

**  P.  S. — By  the  time  yon  refieive  this,  yoar  wretched  bnsbaad  will  be  do  mere. 

"  To  Mrs.  E.  J.  Jaqaes,  49  Allerton  street,  Hoxton,  Newtoa.'* 
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WheD  the  wmthed  wife  eame  into  eourt  with  want  and  misery  de* 
picted  upon  her  pale  and  emaciated  eountenancey  ev«i7  one  prenent  bad 
an  acbinf  heart;  and  bo  powerful  was  the  efiect  that  tome  philanthro- 
piita  immediately  contrihuted  five  pounde  for  the  relief  of  the  atarvinf 

family. 

Now,  we  ask  the  reader,  whether  Mr.  Jaques,  or  the  aocieiy  in  which 
he  iivFrl,  waa  the  real  criminal?  We  only  mention  this  aa  one  amonf  a 
multiplicity  of  caaee  that  rai^ht  be  adduced,  all  tending  to  illustrate  the 
grtfat  truth,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  criminal  offences  vihich  are  rom- 
niftted  are  properly  chargeable  to  the  political  and  social  wrongs  of  so- 
ciety. From  the  most  petty  theft  up  to  the  crime  of  murder  this  view  of 
the  case  will  hold  good.  In  all  countries,  and  under  ail  forms  of  govern- 
ment, it  will  be  found  to  be  true.  Though  the  greater  equnlity  there  ia 
amonffstthe  mass  of  the  people,  or  the  less  want  and  destitution  there 
are,  the  less  fri^quent  becomes  the  criminal  offences,  the  causes  of  which 
are  attributable  to  this  source. 

The  public  mind,  the  philanthropists,  the  humane  and  the  good,  are 
constantly  at  work  to  reliev«  the  most  extreme  cases  of  want.  But  the 
longer  that  they  have  lieen  engaged  in  the  good  ivork,  the  greater  seems 
to  be  the  necessity  for  their  continuance  in  it.  With  all  the  lioasted  ef- 
ficiency of  our  charitable  institutions  in  this  city,  and  not^vithHtandinff 
a  single  society  has  afTcmled  relief  to  between  two  and  three  thousand 
familiet*,  it  is  asserted  as  a  positive  fact,  that  there  is  more  unrelieved 
destitution  in  this  city,  this  winter,  than  there  has  been  during  any  form- 
er one.  This  will,  in  a  great  measure,  account  for  the  increased  frequen* 
cy  of  crime  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  great  truth  is,  that  destitu- 
tion, or  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  the  parent  of  crime.  Other 
causes  do  exist,  but  their  operation  is  seldom  when  compared  to  that 
which  arises  from  the  deprivations  which  are  essential  to  the  comforta- 
ble subsistence  of  man. 

But  what  shall  we  do  to  remove  the  causes  of  crime,  supposing  that 
we  have  defined  these  causes  rightly  ? 

This  is  a  question  that  must  l»e  answered  satisfactorily  before  any 
great  number  of  men  will  consent  to  move  in  the  right  direction.  Most 
reformers  have  some  favorite  measure  which,  if  the  community  would 
atlopt  it,  they  are  satisfied  that  want  and  sufTering  would  scarrcly  more 
be  known.  AVhile  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  some  reformative  meas- 
ures, would,  if  adopted,  go  far  towards  relieving  the  wants  f>f  society, 
and  thus  lessen  crime,  yet  we  never  regarded  the  crimes  and  evils  of  so- 
ciety to  be  of  such  a  character  that  the  adoption  of  a  single  measure  of 
progress  would  remove  them. 

We  have  often  said,  that  the  idea  is  becoming  quite  p&pular  of  late, 
that  no  measure  of  progrees  possesses  equal  magnitude  with  that  which 
makes  every  man  who  desires  to  cultivate  the  soil  a  landholdor.  -  If  to 
every  man  was  given  the  right  to  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  soil,  free 
of  price,  and  some  reasonable  limit  established  as  to  the  quantity  of  land 
a  man  may  hereafter  hold,  it  is  our  opinion  that  society  would,  by  the 
ad(»ption  of  this  princible,do  more  to  benefit  mankind,  lessen  crime  and 
viceof  every  grade,  than  has  been  done  by  the  enactments*  of  all  the 
crhninal  laws  that  ever  existed.  Philosophers  and  religionists  may  talk 
of  the  natural  depravity  of  man,  of  the  original  sin,  as  long  as  they  please, 
we  are  of  the  opmion  that  this  innate,  natural  wickedness,  would  be  de- 
prived of  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  its  dimensions  as  soon  as  socie- 
ty deals  justly  with  everv  individual  member.  Secure  to  every  man  the 
means  of  procuring,  by  his  lalKiring  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  out 
of  each  twenty -four,  a  sufficiency  of  the  necessaries  and  enjoyments  of 
life  for  the  maintenance  of  hitoself  and  those  dependent  upon  him,  ami 
we  will  guarantee  that  crime  and  vice  will  be  rarely  committed,  and  man's 
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natural  depravity  will  scareelj  be  diecoverable,^  and  nay  eventaally  die 
Ottt  for  want  of  aliment  to  tfustain  itaelf. 

We  talk  much  about  equality  of  rigbte,  boast  load  of  our  Pemocrecy 
and  Liberty,  yet  the  inajority  of  our  people  are  strangeni  to  tb<«  enjoy- 
ment of  either.  Power  in  the  bands  of  the  few  w  constantly  kieconiia^ 
more  and  more  concentrated,  and  the  condition  of  the  many  ta  corres- 
pondingly made  worse.  Monopolies  and  privileges  are  fast  springing 
up  lender  our  Democracv,  and  they  will  accomplish  the  same  results 
here  that  they  have  in  other  couniVies  and  under  other  less  liberal  forrai 
of  government.  If  a  monopoly"  is  destroyed  in  one  shape,  it  finiJs  favor 
in  another.  It  ever  has  had,  and  probably  ever  will  have  its  advocates. 
But  it  is  time,  and  the  condition  of  our  people  requires  it,  that  the  advo- 
cates of  special  privileges  should  be  placed  in  a  minority.  The  people 
have  the  power  to  remedy  all  the  evils  which  they  sufller. — N,  Y.  Amtt' 
SMA  SMetmmi. 


(obioimal) 


Itines 

WrUttm  on  fint  htartug  tht  prmftr  m  Me  Kj^opal  strvlee  **for  •  malefactnr  ytmdtr  cMtfm 
naiiony^  iM«d  on  EoMUr  Dag. 

BT  MATILDA  F.   DASA. 


The  tun  iirote  in  brightnew 

On  glorioiiB  Banter  morn, 
And  ewrth  woke  in  her  beauty 

Aa  ^enit  at  creation**  dawn; 
The  world  atood  clad  in  the  verdure 

^Nor  In  winter^a  aleep  had  died) 
Of  the  reaurrection  garmenla 

Which  ahe  weara  at  the  aweet  apriog- 
lide. 

I  atood  in  the  holy  temple 

And  liated  the  Eaater  lay— 
"Joy!  for  death'*  chain  ia  broken, 

Christ  hath  ariaeii  to-day!** 
And  while,  in  chant  trlumpbaut 

Pealed  forth  that  fflorioua  aong, 
In  nniaon  atill  waa  throbbing 

The  heart  of  that  grmtefU  throng. 

All  thinga  aeemed  clothed  In  gladneaa, 

A  -Joy  too  deep  for  mirth, 
Aa  If  aorrow'a  cloud  were  lifted 

Awhile,  from  off  our  earth; 
For  at  ill,  with  each  prayer  for  pardon 

Aacended  the  Joy  All  atraln — 
**  It  Ja  Chriat  himaelf  hath  died  for  oa, 

Tea,  that  la  rlaen  again!** 

Bat  •  tone  of  aadneaa  mingled 

With  the  notea  of  pralae  ere  long, 
And  the  wailing  voice  of  earth*a  aorrow 

Waa  blent  with  our  Eaater  aong. 
**  To  death  hath  man  doomed  hia  brother,** 

(Such  dlacord  atiuok  mine  ear,) 
**  And  now  for  hia  aotti  implore  ye 

Ood*B  pardon,  kneeling  here  '* 


And  then.  In  faith,  for  the  erring  < 

Went  up  the  miirhty  cry — 
**  Look  down  from  heaven,  behold  oh Lor4 

The  aoul  r ondemned  to  die!** 
The  voice  of  our  supplication 

An  echo  knew  on  high, 
*'  For  aoeh,**  (a  Toice  there  pleaded) 

•''  I  bowed  OB  Calrary!** 

The  light  of  that  glorioua  morning 

In  the  teraple-a  tales  aeemed  dim, 
Aa  I  thoosht  on  the  prlaoner*a  dwdUtng 

Resounding  no  Eaater  hymn. 
And  then  of  the  cominr  Judgment, 

%nd  more  fhrreatly  did  pray 
For  the  Holy  Spirit  to  cheer  hjm 

With  atrength  iu  life's  parting  day. 

Qod  apaed  ye  on  hoi?  miaahw, 
Oh!  blaaaad  of  him  are  ye, 

Who  undo  the  heary  bardena. 
And  bid  the  oppreaaed  gu  free! 

Free— from  aarth*a  direat  bondage- 
Free — from  the  yoke  of  ain, 

Templea  which  God  hath  choaen. 
All  pnrifeed,  within. 

And  I  bear  the  to^  of  Jeana  • 

Bay  in  hia  holy  word— 
**  Who  hath  done  it  to  one,  the  toast  of 
theae. 

Hath  done  It  to  me,  his  Lord.** 
And  the  aoul  that  hath  wept  In  prison 

Shall  hymn  with  you  the  lay 
Of  Joy,  that  '*  Chriat  hath  ariawi:*' 

Ou  Eternity's  Eaater -day! 


Tbe  Greek  Exeeallofeeii 

• 

Trk  sentimental  Greeks  are  averse  to  death  punishments,  and  by  waj^ 
of  stopping  theiDy  assassinate  the  public  executiorer.  So  systeniatieaU 
\y  was  this  done,  that  the  GoTernment  bad  to  procure  a  Frenchman, 
who  stipulated  for  the  concealment  of  his  office,  even  from  his  wife  and 
family,  as  in  the  following  case.  Tbi4  was  promised,  as  he  was  to  live 
out  of  the  way,  in  the  island  of  Egina. 

"  His  task  performed,  Carripeze  returned  to  Egina,  to  his  home.  The 
same  powerrul  guard  was  in  requisition  to  conduct  him  to  his  house; 
and  for  greater  security  they  landed  at  night,  for  they  knew  thencefor- 
ward the  life  of  Carripeze  must  hang  on  a  thread,  unless  he  could  shield 
himself  from  the  vengeance  of  the  people  of  Egina. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  door  of  his  hoiise — his  only  refuge — the  miser- 
able .man  found  it  closed  against  him.  Within  there  was  a  sound  of 
weeping*  and  praying:  but  the  wife  he  bad  deceived  so  long,  whose  love 
peemed  turned  to  loatning,  pernisted  in  shutting  hiniout  from  her  house, 
as  utterly  as  she  had  driven  him  from  her  heart.  It  was  in  vain  he  ex- 
postulated, but  the  fact  of  bis  arrival  had  become  known,  and  already 
the  infuriated  population  was  seen  rushing  toward  him  in  resistless  num* 
bere.  He  called  out  to  his  wife  that  his  lifers  blood  was  about  to  stain 
her  very  threshhold;  and  then  her  heart  melted  to  the  father  of  her 
children!  She  opened  the  door,  and  be  darted  in,  whilst  the  multitude 
raged  round  his  stronghold,  which  they  were  only  prevented  from  burn-> 
ing  to  the  ground  by  the  wish  to  spare  his  innocent  family. 

Fo  what  a  home  had  he  returned,  poor  unhappy  man!  His  wife  and 
children  shrunk  from  his  presence  as  from  a  baneful  thing;  whatever 
room  he  entered  they  abandoned;  and  though  he  heard  their  voices,  and 
saw  them  close  at  hand,  he  was  yet  more  utterly  alone  than  the  loneli- 
est prisoner  in 'his  dungeon.  \ 

One  moonless  night,  when  it  was  very  dark,  he  fttold  out  of  his  once 
dear  home,  where  his  presence  was  a  curse,  and  went  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air  on  the  beach.  He  had  not  advanced  a  hundred  yards  when  he 
fell  prostrate  to  the  ground,  shot  right  through  the  heart,  with  so  sure 
an  aim  that  he  was  ifead  before  the  shout  of  exultation  which  had  foU 
lowed  his  sudden  fall  had  burst  from  the  lips  of  his  avengers. 

The  people  had  taken  it  in  turns  to  lie  in  wait  for  him  behind  a  cer- 
tain lofty  cypress  tree,  close  to  his  house;  and  the  two  young  men  be- 
neath whose  bullets  he  fell,  considered  themselves  most  fortunate  in 
having  been  the  chosen  of  destiny  for  the  execution  of  their  purpose.^ 
— Sketches  of  Oreeke  and  Turki. 


The  Paris  ExeciilioBer. 


'  fientley  has  just  published-a  small  volume  of  sketches,  entitfed  iM 
**  Bird  of  Passage,^  and  written  by  Mrs.  Roman.  It  contains  the  fol- 
lowing, which  furnishes  matter  for  reflection:-^ 

The  charge  of  pnblie  execationer  of  Paris  has  for  many  generations  remained  in 
the  same  family,  and  the  race  of  SaBsea  (or  Jli<m»eiin'  tfc  Peril,  as  he  is  aNilly 
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called — r.ir  (he  headtman  and  the  Archbuhop  of  Paris  share  in  common  the  same 
tiile!)  may  claim  the  horrible  privilege  of  having,  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, not  only  spilled  the  blood  of  all  that  was  most  atrociously  criminal  and  ig- 
noble in  the  criunnal,  but  also,  in  more  recent  times,  that  of  all  that  was  purest, 
noble — best  in  the  kingdom — the  blood  of  the  royal  martyrs,  and  of  those  whose 
fidelity  to  their  caase  led  to  their  being  involved  in  the  same  cmel  fate. 

Whit  an  awful  chronicle  might  be  compiled  from  the  observations  of  this  family. 
And  yet,  these  Sansons,  born  and  bred  to  so  detestable  an  inheritance  that  the 
heart  si.^kens  at  the  mere  thought  of  it,  and  the  imagination  cannot  divest  itself  of 
the  idea  that  persons  exereiiiing  these  functions  mtut  necessarily  be  characterized 
by  cruelty  and  brutality — these  men,  who  are  avoided  as  Paria$,  forbidden  to  en- 
ter into  a  public  vehicle  or  a  publio  theatre,  repnlaed  wt*b  ignominious  scorn  fitMB 
the  bo4om  of  the  community,  condemned  to  associate  only  with  thoee  pf  their  owe 
profession,  and  in  short,  trciftei^  in  a  way  milcnlatod  to  make  their  minds  overflow 
with  bitterness  towards  the  rest  of  mankind — are  said  to  be  good,  mild,  benevo- 
lent beings;  exemplary  in  their  domestic  relations,  and  oharituble  in  the  highert 
degree  to  the  poor  1 

I  remember  having  occasion,  a  few  years  ago,  to  go  to  a  tradesman,  whose  work 
shop  wa4  situated  in  the  street  inhabited  by  the  executioner  of  Paris,  exactly  oppo- 
•ite  to  his  house;  and  that,  carious  to  know  something  of  his  fearful  neighbors,  I 
quenioned  the  man  about  them,  fully  expecting  to  hear  that  they  were  ogret  of 
t!i3  **  raw  h^id  and  bloody-bone*'  tribe,  objects  of  terror  and  execration  to  the 
whole  neighborhood.  What  was  my  astonishment  at  learning  that  the  patriar- 
cil  fa*niiy  of  Si nson,  of  which  three  generations  inhabited  the  same  dwelling, 
were  fiil  of  ham  in  kindness,  respeetel  throughout  the  district  for  the  purity  o^ 
t!inr  lives,  and  thr?ir  extensive  charities  to  the  poor,  and  that  the  bourreau  himself 
WIS  re  narkibie  for  a  certain  degree  of  refinement  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  hie 
leisure  houri  being  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  playing  on  the  piano! 
The  min  further  added  that  Mjruieur  dt  ParU  lived  in  very  solid  comfort,  that 
ht!i  house  was  very  handsome,  and  that  the  income  accraing  from  his  salary  tod 
parq  li^itei  ainouated  to  above  twenty  thousand  francs  a  year,  a  large  portion  of 
which  was  given  away  in  alms  te  the  destitute. 


(OaiOINAL.) 

ARTICLE  CXXXYII. 
The  City  of  Expiation* 

The  City  of  Expiation^  la  ViUe  de$  RxpiatiwM^  is  the  title  of  one  of 
the  writings  of  Ballanche,  the  Christian  pnilosopher,  who  died  last  year 
at  Paris,  leaving  behind  him  a  fame  wliich  will  increase  in  lustre  and 
purity  the  more  widelv  it  shall  be  extended.  An  interesting  notiee  of 
bis  character  and  works  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Chase's  edition  of  Veri- 
cour's  Modern  French  Literature— pp.  6S-71. 

The  predominant  thought  of  the  book  mentioned  above,  is  the  aboli* 
lion  of  the  death-penalty.  Christianity  is  represented  as  having  com- 
pleted its  evolution;  the  law  of  solidarity,  of  mutual  obligation,  has  be- 
come the  law  of  charity,  of  love;  an  immense  city  rises  to  receive  all 
who  have  crimes,  offences,  even  simple  faults  to  atone  for.  Society  di" 
rects  towards  this  city  all  men  guilty  of  infraction  of  the  laws;  tbqse 
whose  consciences  are  troubled,  are  at  full  liberty  to  seek  here  for  caJm 
and  pence.  The  neophyte,  upon  his  arrival,  is  deprived  of  his  name, 
and  after  a  series  of  complicated  initiations,  ami,  a  period  |of  Expiation, 
longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  gravitjr  of  his  erimey  he  comes  forth, 
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resumes  bis  name,  and  returns  to  civil  life  not  only  restored  to  his  former 
rights  and  j^rivileges,  but  also  enjoying  the  additional  advantage  of  ail 
toe  good  renown  belonging  to  the  pious  abode  where  he  has  expiated  his 
faults.  Nothing  is  more  curious  thnn  this  penitentiary  system,  this  terres- 
trial purgatory  organized  by  a  christian  poet,  and  presented  with  that 
l^race  of  style  which  characterizes  all  the  works  of  M.  Ballnnche.  Look- 
mgftt  it  closely,  indeed,  many  little  difficulties,  as  to  realization,  may  be 
objected  to;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  theorist  is  neither  a 
mason,  nor  an  architect,  nor  a  justice  of  the  peace;  and,  for  a  Utopia, 
this  Salente  expiatoireis  neither  less  poetical,  nor  less  attractive  than 
that  of  Fenelon. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Lonienie,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
•niong  modern  critics;  and  if  any  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Prison- 
ers* Friend  are  so  fortunate  as  to  posses  a  copy  of  this  remarkable  work, 
and  will  be  so  kind  as  to  furnish  us  with  translated  jiassaices  from  it, 
Bucb  Y('i\]  doubtless  be  the  opinion  of  all  our  readers.  W.  S.  C. 


ARTICLE    CXXXVIII. 

The  Model  Sponge. 

A§  the  dinner-hour  strikes,  the  Sponge  knocks  at  the  door.  Some- 
times he  brings  a  bag  of  filberts  with  him.  The  host  thanks  him,  and 
profluces  sundry  bottles  of  his  best  port.  Sometimes  he  r»ends  a  hare. 
He  knows  that  the  first  rule  of  society  is,  that  whoever  sends  a  hare  is 
necessarily  invited  to  dinner.  Sometimes  it  is  a  box  for  the  play.  The 
result  is  always  the  same.  The  Sponge  knows  all  the  secret  springs  of 
the  heart  and  the  stomach  (they  too  frequently  lodge  together),  which, 
ever  so  slightly  touched  upon,  draw  out  a  gratuitous  dinner.  His  con- 
versation, too,  is  got  up  as  neatly  as  himself.  His  fronts  are  richer  than 
those  of  Regent  Street.  His  jokes,  also,  are  beautifully  dressed.  His 
scandal  (for  the  ladies)  is  always  of  the  newest  cut,  and  his  anecdotes 
fit  as  if  they  had  been  measured  expresslv  for  the  company.  He  leaves 
early.  He  has  a  tea  in  the  neighborhood — a  dear  friend  who  is  ill.  He 
does  not  stop  long,  however,  for  he  recollects  he  knows  a  hot  supper 
just  close  by.  He  carves — his  mancBuvres  with  the  knife  and  fork  exer- 
cise, in  fact,  are  perfect — helps  everybody  to  a  wing,  and  a  nicety,  and 
does  not  forget  the  old  proverb  which  says,  that  he  who  wishes  to  be 
he1|>ed  in  this  world  must,  first  of  all,  help  himself.  He  goes  home  with 
a  stran^pr,  and  breakfasts  with  him.  ne  remembers,  however,  about 
two  o'clock,  that  he  has  business  in  the  City.  His  visit  occurs,  curious- 
ly enough,  just  at  luncheon  time.  He  is  invited  *'  to  pick  a  bone,"  and 
devours  a  chicken.  <*  The  air  of  the  City  is  so  bracing.'*  His  appetite 
is  most  accommodating.  Its  range  seems  to  exceed  even  that  of  Sot* 
fia's  kitchen  at  the  Reform  Club.  He  likes  everything.  Cold  meat 
does  hot  daunt  him.  A  large  family  does  net  terrify  him.  Saturday, 
however,  is  the  day  of  the  week  he  likes  the  least.  It  is  the  day  of 
hashes,  uf  make-shifis,  of  pickles,  bread-pudding,  and  liver  and  ba- 
con. Sunday  is  his  grand  day,  but  he  gives  the  preference  of  his  socie- 
to  those  houses  which  do  not  involve  a  walk,  or  a  cab,  or  an  omnibus 
home.  At  his  own  house  he  is — but  here  we  must  drop  the  Sponge,  for 
we  would  not  go  home  with  him  for  any  price.  We  cannot  fancy  a 
S})ong«  sponging  upon  himself;  the  sight  woulil  be  awful.  To  be  prop- 
erly appreciated,  the  Sponge  must  be  seen  at  other  persons*  tables.  Ho 
is  the  gentleman-greeri  grocer  who  attends  dinners,  and  waits  at  evening 
parties  without  toe  fee. 


ARTICLE    CXJtXlX* 
Jonrnal  of  a  Poor  Yicar. 

{Continued  from  pag€  4W,) 

Dee,  98. — It  is  good  to  let  the  first  storm  blow  over  without  lookiDf 
one's  troubles  too  closely  in  the  face.  We  have  all  had  ngoo*l  oight'tf 
itlKep.  We  talk  freely  now  of  Dr.  Snarl's  letter,  and  of  my  Iom  of 
office,  as  of  old  affairs*  We  propose  all  kinds  of  jplans  for  the  fatore. 
The  bitterest  thing  is,  that  we  must  be  separatea.  We  can  tbiok  of 
nothing  better  than  that  Jenny  and  Polly  should  go  to  aerviee  in  re* 
Bpectable  families,  while  f  betake  myself  to  my  travels  to  seek  aoine- 
where  a  place  and  bread  for  myself  and  children. 

1  am  glad  that  Polly  has  again  recovered  her  usual  cheerfulness.  She 
brings  out  again  her  dream  about  the  bishop's  mitre,  and  gives  ua  much 
amusement*  She  counts  almost  too  superstitiously  upon  a  Ne^  Year's 
gift.  Dreams  are  surely  nonsense,  and  I  do  not  believe  iu  them;  yet 
there  is  a  mystery  about  them  not  without  interest. 

As  soon  as  the  new  vicar,  my  succe.<«sor,  shall  have  arrived,  and  ia 
able  to  assume  the  office,  I  shall  hand  over  to  him  the  paridh-book-^and 
take  my  way  in  search  of  bread  elsewhere.  In  the  meantiioe  I  will 
write  to  a  couple  of  old  friends  at  Salisbury  and  Warmid«ter,  to  request 
them  to  find  good  places  for  my  daughters  as  cooks*  seanistressea,  or 
chambermaids.  Jenny  would  make  an  excellent  governess  for  little 
children. 

I  shall  not  leave  my  daughters  here.  The  place  is  poor,  the  people 
are  unsociable,  proud,  and  have  the  narrow  ways  of  a  small  tuwo. 
They  talk  of  nothing  but  the  new  vicar;  while  some  are  sorry  that  I 
must  leave;  but  I  know  not  who  takes  it  most  to  heart. 

Dee,  39. — I  have  written  to-day  to  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
laid  before  him  in  lively  terms  the  sad  helpless  situation  of  ray  childneii. 
and  my  long  and  faithful  services  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  He  is 
said  to  be  a  humane  pious  man.  May  God  touch  his  heart!  Among 
the  three  hundred  and  four  parishes  of  the  connty  of  Wiltshire^  there 
must  certainly  be  found  for  me  at  least  some  little  corner.  I  do  oot  aisk 
much. 

Dee,  90. — The  bishop's  mitre  that  Polly  dreamt  of  must  soon  make 
its  apr>earance,  otherwise  I  shall  have  to  go  to  prisou.  I  see  now  very 
plainly  that  the  jail  is  inevitable. 

I  am  very  weak,  and  In  vain  do  I  exert  myself  to  practice  my  old 
heroism.  '  £ven  strength  fails  me  for  fervend  prayer.  My  distress  Im 
too  much  for  me  to  bear. 

Yes,  the  jail  is  unavoidable.  I  will  say  it  to  myself  plainly,  that  I 
may  become  accustomed  to  the  prospect. 

The  All-Merciful  have  mercy  on  my  dear  children !  I  may  oot — I 
cannot  speak  to  them  of  this  dreary  prospect. 

Perhaps  a  spee^ty  death  will  save  me  from  the  disgrace.  I  feel  as  if 
niy  very  bones  would  crumble  away;  fever-shivering  in  every  limb— I 
cannot  write  for  trembling. 

Some  Aours  after.— Already  I  feel  more  composed.  I  would  hare 
thrown  myself  into  the  arms  of  God,  and  prayed;  but  I  was  not  well. 
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1  kj  down  on  my  bed.  I  believe  *I  have  ,dept;  perfaape  aI»o  I  fainted 
Some  three  boure  have  pamed.  My  daughters  have  covered  my  feet 
witb  pillowa.  [  am  weak  in  body,  but  my  heart  is  a^ain  fresh.  Every- 
thing which  has  happened,  or  which  I  have  heardi  flits  before  me  like  a 
Uoi&led  dream. 

So  the  wagoner  Brook  has  indeed  made  away  with  himself.  Alder- 
moo  Fieldson  has  called  and  given  me  the  intelligence.  He  had  the 
oeroner's  account^  togetlier  with  the  notice  of  my  Iwnd.  Brook's  debts 
•re  very  heavy.  I  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  account  to  Withell,  a 
woolen  draper  of  Trowbridge,  for  the  bandied  pounds. 

Mr.  Fieldson  had  good  cause  to  commiserate  me  heartily.  A  hundred 
pounds!  How  shall  1  ever  obtain  so  much  money?  All  that  1  and  my 
children  have  in  the  world  would  not  brinff  a  hundred  shillings.  Brook 
used  to  be  esteemed  an  upright  and  we&liny  man;  and  I  never  thoilght 
that  he  would  come  to  such  an  end.  The  property  of  my  wife  was 
ooDsumed  in  her  long  sickness,  and  I  had  to  sacrifice  the  few  acres  at 
Bredfonl,  which  she  inherited.  Now,  I  am  a  beggar.  Ah  I  if!  were 
only  a  free  beggar!  I  must  go  to  prison  if  Mr.  Withell  is  not  merciful; 
for  it  is  impossible  for  me  even  to  think  of  paying  him. 

Same  day,  eve, — I  am  quite  ashamed  of  my  weakness.  What!  to 
faint!  to  despair!  Fy\  And  yet  I  believe  in  a  Providence!  and  amin- 
ieter  of  the  Lord !    Fy)  Thomas ! 

I  have  recovered  my  composure,  and  done  what  I  should.  I  have 
jasi  earried  to  the  post  office  a  letter  to  Mr.  Withell  at  Trowbridge,  in 
which  I  havtf  stated  my  utter  inability  to  pay  the  bond,  and  confessed 
myeelf  ready  to  go  to  jail.  If  he  has  any  human  feelings,  he  will  have 
pity  on  me;  if  not,  he  may  drag  me  away  wheresoever  he  will. 

When  I  came  from  the  office,  I  put  the  courage  of  my  children  to  the 
proof.  I  wished  to  prepare  them  ror  the  worst.  Ah !  the  maidens  were 
more  of  men  than  the  man—more  of  christians  than  the  priest. 

I  told  them  of  Brook's  death,  of  my  debt,  and  of  the  possible  consequent 
ce«{  to  all  which  they  listened^ earnestly,  and  in  great  sorrow. 

**  To  prison!''  said  Jenny,  silently  weeping,  while  she  threw  her  arms 
around  me.  "Ah,  poor  dear  father;  you  have  done  no  wrong,  and  yet 
you  have  to  bear  so  much !  1  will  go  to  Trowbridge;  I  will  throw  mys^ 
•t  Witbell's  feet;  I  will  not  rise  until  he  releases  you !" 

^«  No,"  cried  Fblly ;  sobbing,  <<  do  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  Trade»- 
inen  are  tradesmen.  They  will  not,  for  all  your  tears  give  up  a  farthing 
of  our  father's  debt.  I  will  go  to  the  woolen  draper,  and  bind  myself  to 
live  upon  bread  and  water,  and  be  his  slave,  until  I  have  paid  him  with 
lay  labor  what  father  owes." 

Id  forming  such  plans,  they  gradually  grew  more  composed:  but  they 
eaw  also  the  vauitv  of  their  hopes.  ^ At  last,  said  Jenny,  "  why  form 
all  these  aseless  plans?  Let  us  wak  for  Mr.  Witbell's' answer.  If  he 
will  be  cruel,  let  him  be  so.  God  is  also  in  the  jail.  Father,  I  say,  90 
to  prison.  Perhaps  you  will  be  better  there  than  with  us  in  our  poverty. 
Goi  for  you  go  without  guilL  There  Is  no  disgrace  in  it.  We  will  borh 
go  to  service,  and  our  mges  will  procure  you  everything  needed.  I  will 
••I  he  ashamed  even  to  oeg.  To  go  a  begging  for  a  lather  has  some- 
thing honorable  and  holy  in  it.  We  will  oome  and  visit  you  from  time 
10  time.  You  will  certainly  be  well  taken  care  of;  and  we  will  fear  bo 
more." 

**  Jenny,  you  are  right,"  s|iid  Polly,  <^  whoever  fears,  does  not  believe 
in  God.  1  am  not  afraid.  I  will  be  cheerful — as  cheerful  as  I  can  be, 
separated  from  father  and  you." 

Such  conversations  cheered  my  heart.  Fleetmasi  was  right  when  he 
iaidthat  I  had  two  angels  of  goodness  at  my  side. 

.    V»  ••  roil.  I.  KO.  Z.— «.  i.  VOL.  III.  JIO.  XLIV. 
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Dec,  SI.— Th«  year  is  endeil.    Thanks  be  to  HeaveOt  it  baa  beco, 

with  the  exception  of  some  storms,  a  right  beautiful  aod  happy  yearl — 
It  is  true  we  often  had  sitarcely  enough  to  eat — still,  we  have  had  eoovgb. 
My  poor  salary  has  often  occasioned  me  hitter  cares — still  oor  carae 
have  had  their  pleasures.  And  now  I  scarcely  possess  the  means  of  sap- 
porting  myself  and  children  half  a  year  longer.  But  how  many  have 
not  even  as  much,  and  know  not  where  to  cei  another  daya'ssuliaisteooa! 
My  place  I  assuredly  have  lost:  in  my  old  age  I  am  without  office  or 
bread.  It  is  possible  that  I  shall  spend  the  next  year  in  a  jail,  separated 
from  my  good  daughters.  Still  Jenny  is  right;  God  is  also  in  the  jail! 
To  a  pure  conscience  there  is  no  hell  even  in  hell,  and  to  a  bad  heart 
no' heaven  in  heaven.    I  am  very  happy. 

Whoever  knows  how  to  endure  privation,  is  rich.  A  good  conscience 
is  better  than  that  which  the  world  names  honor.  As  soon  aa  we  are 
able  to  look  with  indifference  upon  what  peoide  call  honor  ami  shainet 
then  do  we  become  truly  worthy  of  honor.  He  who  can  despise  the 
world,  enjoys  heaven.  I  understand  the  gospel  better  every  day,  aince  I 
have  learned  to  read  it  by  the  light  ol  px|)erietic«.  The  scholars  nt  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  study  too  closely  the  letter,  and  forget  the  apirit. 
Nature  is  the  liest  interpreter  of  the  scriptures. 

With  tbese  reflections  1  conclude  the  year. 

I  am  very  glad  that  1  have  now^for  some  time  persevered  in  keeping 
this  journal.  £verybo<]y  should  keep  one;  because  one  may  learn 
more  from  himself  than  from  tho  wisest  books.  When,  by  daily  setting 
down  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  we  in  a  manner  portray  ourselves,  we 
can  see  at  the  end  of  the  year  how  many  different  faces  we  have.  Man 
is  not  always  like  himself.  He  who  says  he  knows  himself,  can  answer 
for  the  truth  of  what  he  says  only  at  the  moment.  Few  know  what  they 
were  yesterday;  still  fewer  what  they  will  be  to-morrow. 

A  day  book  is  useful  also,  because  it  helps  us  to  grow  in  faiih,  in  God 
and  Providence.  The  whole  history  of  the  world  does  not  teach  us  so 
much  about  these  things  as  the  thoughts,  judgments,  and  feelings  of  a 
aiifgle  individual  in  a  twelvemonth.  « 

1  have  also  had  this  year  new  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  old  say* 
ibg,  "  Misfortunes  seldom  come  singly ;  hut  the  darkest  hour  is  just  before 
morning.-'  When  things  go  hard  with  me,  then  am  I  most  at  my  ease; 
always  excepting  the  first  shock,  for  then  J  please  myself  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  relief  which  is  sure  to  succeed,  and  I  a!i  ile  because  nothing 
can  disturb  me.  On  the  other  hand,  when  everything  goes  according  to  my 
wishes,  I  am  timid  and  anxioos,  and  cannot  give  myself  up  freely  to  joy: 
I  disturb  the  continuance  of  my  peace.  Those  are  the  hardest  misfor- 
tunes which  we  allow  to  take  us  by  surprise.  It  is  likewise  true  that 
trouble  looks  more  terrible  in  the  distance  than  when  it  is  oj>on  us. 
Ck>uds  are  never  so  black  when  near  as  they  seem  in  the  distance. 
When  we  crrasp  them,  they  are  but  vapors. 

My  misfortunes  have  taught  me  to  consider;  with  amazing  quicknesty 
what  will  be  their  effect  upon  me;  so  I  prepare  myself  for  the  worst,  aod 
it  seldom  comes.  « 

This  also  I  find  good — I  somettmes  play  with  my  hones,  but  I  never 
let  my  hopes  play  with  me;  so  1  keep  them  in  check.  I  have  only  to  re- 
member how  rarely  fortune  has  been  favorable  to  me;  then  all  air-eaatle* 
vanish  as  if  thejr  were  ashamed  to  appear  before  me.  Alas  for  him  wbo 
is  the  sport  of  his  visions  1  He  pursues  Will-o'-the- wisps  into  bogs  and 
mire. 

New  Year*8  day^  momtng'.— A  wonderful  and  sad  affair  opens  tlie 
year.    Here  follows  ita  history. 

£arly,  about  six  o'clock,  as  I  lay  in  bed  thinking  over  rtiy  sermoo,  I 
heard  a  knocking  at  the  front  door.    Polly  was  up,  and  in  the  kilcheii. 
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She  run  to  open  the  door,  and  see  who  was  there.  Such  early  visits  are 
not  usual  with  us.    A  stranger  presented  biinsclf  witli  a  large  box,  whirh 

be  handed  to  Polly  with  these  words:—"  Mr. **  (Po  ly  lost  the  name) 

**  sends  this  box  to  the  Rer.  Vicar,  and  requests  him  to  be  very  careful 
of  the  contents.''  \ 

Polly  received  the  box  with  joyful  surprise.  The  man  disappeared. 
Polly  rapped  lightly  at  m^  chamber  door  to  see  whether  I  was  awake.  I 
answered,  and  she  came  in;  and  wishtni^  me  "a  happy  new  yea'r,"  aa 
well  as  <<  good  morning,"  added,  laughing,  "  You  will  see  now,  dear 
father,  whether  Polly's  dreams  are  not  prophetic.  The  promised 
bishop's  mitre  is  come.  And  then  she  told  me  how  a  New  Year's  gift 
had  been  given  her  for  me.  It  vexed  me  that  she  had  not  asked  more 
particularly  for  the  name  of  my  unknown  patron  or  benefactor. 

While  she  went  out  to  light  a  lamp  and  call  Jenny,  I  dressed  myselH 
I  cannot  deny  that  I  was  burning  with  curiosity;  for  hitherto  the  New 
Year's  presents  for  the  Vicar  of  C^— «  had  been  as  insignificant  as  they 
were  rare.  I  suspected  that  my  patron,  the  farmer,  whose  good  will  I 
appeared  to  have  won,  had  meant  to  surprise  me  with  a  box  of*  cake, 
and  I  admired  his  modesty  in  sending  me  the  present  before  it  vtaa  day- 
light. 

When  [  was  dressed,  and  entered  the  parlor,  Polly  and  Jenny  were 
standing  at  the  table  on  which  lay  the  box  directed  to  me,  carefully  seal- 
ed, and  of  an  unusual  size.  I  have  never  seen  exactly  such  a  box  before. 
f  lifted  it,  and  found  it  pretty  heavy.  In  the  lid  were  two  smoothly  cut 
round  holes. 

With  Jenny's  help  I  opened  the  box  very  cautiously,  as  I  had  been 
directeil  to  handle  the  contents  carefully.  A  fine  white  cloth  was  remov- 
ed, and  lo! But  no,  our  astonishment  is  indescribable.  We  all  ex- 
claimed with  one  voice,  «  Good  God !" 

There  before  us  lay  a  little  child  asleep,  some  six  or  cisht  weeks  old, 
dressed  in  the  finest  linen,  with  rose  colored  ribbon^  The  little  head 
rested  upon  a  soft  blue  silk  cushion,  and  it  was  well  wrapped  in  a  blan- 
ket. The  covering,  as  weU  as  the  little  cap,  was  trimmed  with  costly 
Flandor's  lace. 

At  such  an  unexpected  sight  we  stood  some  minutes  gazing  with  si- 
lent wonder.  At  last  Polly  broke  out  into  a  comical  laugh,  and  cried, 
*<  What  shall  we  do  with  it?  This  is  no  bishop's  niitre!"  Jenny  timid- 
ly touched  the  cheek  of  the  sleeping  babe  with  the  point  of  her  finger, 
and  in  a  tone  full  of  pitv  said,  '*  Poor  dear  little  creature !  thou  bast  no 
mother,  or  might  as  well  have  no  mother  I  Great  God !  to  cast  off  such 
a  lovely  helpless  being!  Only  see,  father, only  see,  Polly,  how  peace- 
fully and  trustfully  it  sleeps,  unconscious  of  iis  fate,  as  if  it  knew  that 
it  is  lying  in  God's  hand.  Sleep  on,  thou  poor  forsaken  one!  Thy  pa- 
rents afe  perhaps  too  high  in  rank  to  care  for  thee,  and  too  happy  to  per- 
mit thee  to  disturb  their  happiness.  Sleep  on,  we  will  not  cast  thee  out. 
They  have  brought  thee  to  the  right  place.  Poor  as  we  are,  1  will  be 
thy  mother." 

As  Jenny  was  speaking,  two  large  tears  fell  from  her  eyes..  I  caught 
the  pious  gentle-hearted  creature  to  my  breast,  and  said,  *'  B^  a  mother 
to  this  little  one!  The  step-children  of  fortune  come  to  her  step-chil- 
dren. God  is  trying  our  faith — no,  be  does  not  try  it,  he  knows  it;  there- 
fore is  this  forsaken  little  creature  broughtto  us.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
know  how  we  shall  subsist  from  one  day  to  another,  but  he  knows  who 
baa  appointed  us  to  be  the  parents  of  this  orphan." 

In  this  manner  the  matter  was  soon  settled.  The  child  continued  to 
eleep  sweetly  on.  In  the  meanwhile  we  exhausted  ourselves  in  conjec- 
ture about  its  parents,  who  were  undoubtedly  known  to  us,  as  the  box 
was  directed  to  me.    Polly,  alas!  could  tell  us  nothing  more  of  the  per- 
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■oa  who  brought  it  than  nhe  had  olreadj  toW.  Now,  wbile  tke  titda 
thing  sleeps*  and  I  ran  over  ray  New  Year's  sennon  upon  "the  power  ot 
the  fiteroal  Providence,"  my  daughters  are  holding  a^founcil  alwul  uie 
nursing  of  the  poor  liute  stranger.  FbBy  exhibita  all  the  a«»8**  «JJJ 
child.  Jenny  appears  to  be  much  moved.  WUh  me  it  »  aa  it  1  «nt^ 
upon  the  New  Year  in  the  midst  of  wonders,  and  it  may  be  aspmutioD, 
or  it  may  be  not— as  if  thU  little  child  were  sent  to  be  ©"wrguardjan  an- 
gel in  our  need.    I  cannot  express  the  feelings  of  peaes,  the  aiUl  fcappi- 

iiess  which  1  have.  .       ,  .- .  .^ 

litome  dm/  ive.-^l  came  home  greatly  exhausted  and  weary  wii*  » 
sacred  labors  of  the  day.  I  bad  a  long  and  rugged  walk;  b«i  I  was  m- 
■pired  by  a  happy  return  home,  by  the  cheerfulness  of  my  '^•«»»»""»  "J, 
our  plei^ant  littlelparlor.  The  table  was  ready  laid  for  me,  and  on  irstowl 
a  little  wine,  a  New  Year's  present  from  an  unknown  beiievole»t  uand. 
The  looks  of  the  lonely  little  child  in  Jenny 's  arms  refreahod  roe  above 
all  things.  Polly  showecl  roe  the  beautiful  little  bed  of  o«r  nuraliog,  je 
dozen  fSie  napkins,  the  little  caps  and  nijfht^lolhes  which  were  «  the 
box,  and  then  a  sealed  packet  of  money  directed  to  me,  whiefc  tbey  fouoo 
at  the  feet  of  the  child  when  it  awoke,  and  they  took  it  up. 

Anxiously  desirous  of  learning  something  of  the  parentage  of  opriitue 
unknown  inmate,  I  opened  the  packet.  It  eontamed  a  roll  oC  twenty 
guineas,  and  a  letter  aa  follows: — 


"  Relying  with  entire  ccmBdence  upon  the  piety  sad  bvmaaUy  of  yoar  ■*;^^> 
the  nnhappy  parents  of  this  dear  child  commerid  it  to  year  care.  Do  aot  fimtt 
it;  We  will  testify  our  gratttnde  when  we  are  at  liberty  to  make  ••»«▼••  ™^ 
10  you.  Although  at  a  distonce,.  we  shall  keep  a  careful  watch,  "JMii^  «*^J 
tbibg  that  voudT  The  deai  boy  ie  named  Alfred;  he  baa  been  baptt«»d.  H» 
boaTd  for  the  first  quarter  accooipaniee  this.  The  same  »»m  willbe  V«^^^ 
mitted  to  YOU  every  three  months.  Therefore,  take  the  child.  We  cemmeiKl  bun 
to  the  tenderness  of  your  daughter  Jenny." 

When  I  had  read  the  letter,  Polly  leaped  with  joy,  and  cried,  "This, 
then,  is  the  bishops  mitre!''  Bountiful  Heaven!  bow  rich  bad  wesj^ 
denly  become.  We  read  the  letter  a  doasen  times.  We  did  not  trust 
our  eyes  to  look  at  the  gold  upon  the  table.  What  a  New  Year  s  pre- 
sent! From  my  heaviest  cares  for  the  future  was  I  thus  suddenly  reliev- 
ed; but  lu  what  estrange  and  mysterious  way  I  In  vain  did  *  "«n\^^^ 
all  the  people  I  knew,  in  order  to  discover  who  it  roizht  be  thafliad 
been  forced  by  birth  or  rank  to  conceal  the  existence  of  their  child,  or 
who  were  aWe  to  make  such  a  liberal  compensation  for  a  »»[MDle8crvice 
of  Christian  charity.  1  tasked  my  recollection,  but  I  could  think  of  no 
one>  and  it  was  evident  that  these  parents  were  well  acquainted  witfc  ne 

and  mine. 
Wonderful,  indeed,  are  the  ways  of  Providence. 

(Cofidiis^Ofi  tn  o»r  next} 


^  *i^ 


There  are  some  very  carious  people  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  Tlie  Boi(g«tn- 
fimated  that  the  coflhi  of  Hall,  the  execiKed  murderer,  had  been  pried 
open  in  the  vault,  and  te  corpse  exhibt«ed  at  a  shilling  a  sight,  Y^^**" 
upon  «'  John  Johnson,  grave  digger^"  s«ys  in  a  eommunication<thal  he 
did  show  the  body  to  a  few  people,  but  Ih'at  he  has  not  "  received*' 
dollars  put  it  all  together/' 


ARTICLE    CXL- 
Tb6    New  Boston  PoisoniBf  Cate. 

LETITIA  «.  BLAISDSLI*  BKVTBUCKD  TO  BB  HUVQ. 

The  following  address  of  the  Judge  will  convey  a  clear  idea  of  this  re* 
niarkabie  case  to  those  who  do  not  understand  the  peculiar  circutiistan- 
ces. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  April  84th,  at  the  opening  of  the  Court,  this 
jroung  woman  was  presented  at  the  bar,  to  receive  her  s^ntenre,  she  hav- 
ing plead  guilty  to  the  charge  oC  murder  the  day  previous  The  Attor- 
ney General,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  rose,  and  with  great  solemnity  and 
the  deepest  emotion,  moved  that  sen'tence  of  the  law  be  now  pronounced 

Xn  the  prisoner.    On  her  name  being  called,  she  rose  and  stood  unaid- 
.  aud  without  manifesting  very  strong  emotions,  during  the  entire 
scene. 

The  prisoner  was  enquired  of  by  the  court  if  she  had  anything  to  say 
why  SenUnee  of  Death  should  not  be  pronounced  u|K)0  her;  and  she  re- 
|iUed  that  she  had  not.  Judge  Eastman  then,  in  a  solemn  and  impress- 
ive manner,  addressed  her,  substantially  as  follows: 

Letitia  S.  Blaitdell,  voa  have  bean  indicted  by  *tha  Graod  Inquest  of  this  county, 
for  having,  on  the  17th  day  of  February  last,  at  New  Boston,  in  said  county,  killed 
and  mnrdeied,  one  Benjamin  E.  Blaisdeli,  a  child  about  two  and  a  he  If  >  ears  old. 

On  this  indiotment.  you  have  been  arraigned,  and  to  all  its  fearful  and  momen** 
tons  charges  you  have  plead  Guilty.  This,  yon  have  not  done,  however,  without 
Ana  consideration,  nor  without  a  thorough  examination  of  your  case,  by  your  friends 
^nd  as  able  counsel  as  t^e  State  affords,  nor  without  having  been  fully  apprised  of 
the  tremendous  conseqaences  that  must  follow  such  a  plea. 

Our  Statute  requires  that  when  any  person  shalll  plead  guilty  to  an  indictment 
for  marder,  tbe  court  having  cognizance  thereof,  shall  determine  the  degree.  It  has 
lieeome  our  duty,  therefore,  to  inform  you,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  the  facts  upon 
which  the  indictment  against  you  is  predicted. 

By  an  investigation  of  year  case,  we  find,  that  whan  about  a  year  old,  yon  became 
the  adopted  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Blaisdeli;  that  you  resided  with  her  for  nearly 
eighteen  years*  receiving  at  all  tiroes  kind  and  affectionate  treatment  from  her,  and 
her  children.  That  about  six  years  since,  yon  left  Mrs.  Blaisdeli,  with  her  consent, 
to  procure  employment  at  the  mills  in  Manchester,  and  other  placea;  that  you  be- 
came thus  employed,  and  occasionally  returned  to  make  a  visit  In  the  month  of 
January  last,  about  four  weeks  before  the  death  of  the  little  child,  for  whose  mur- 
der voa  are  now  about  to  receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  you  returned  to  the  bonae 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Blaisdeli,  the  father  of  the  deceased  boy,  and  the  son  of  the  old 
lady  with  whom  she  was  then  residing.  Vou  came  spparently  to  visit  them  as  ua- 
naL  Before  yonr  return  you  purcbas^  at  Manchester  some  deadly  poiaon.  Soon 
after  yon  came  to  the  bouse,  the  old  lady  suddenly  died,  but  under  circumstances 
which  excited  no  suspicion  at  the  time.  After  the  funeral,  yon  went  to  Wentworth, 
in  this  State,  to  visit  the  friends  of  the  young  man  to  whom  you  were  engaged  in 
marriage.  Yon  remained  there  a  few  weeks,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  February,  re- 
turned to  Mr.  Blaisdeirs.  On  the  next  day,  the  murdered  child  and  three  others, 
were  left  with  you  a  short  time,  by  their  mother,  and  during  that  time,  you  ad- 
ministered to  him  some  of  the  poison,  having  put  it  into  tea  which  he  drank.  He 
soon  sickened,  became  dizzy,  put  out  his  l»nds  to  his  mother,  and  tried  to  walk 
and  speak,  but  6onld  do  neither.  The  physicians  were  immediately  in  attendance, 
but  he  died  in  about  twelve  hours 
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The  child  wat  buried  on  tke  20th  of  Febniary ,  and  on  the  Slat,  jon  attempted 
(he  deatraotion  of  Mr.  and  Mra.  Blaisdell,  by  putting  the  poiaon  into  the  tea  of  the 
family.  Aa  they  drank  the  tea,  they  diacovered  Bome  onoaoal  taate,  and  drank  no 
more.  They  both  aickened;  but  by  prompt  medical  aid,  their  Uvea  were  aa?ed. 
Before  yon  left  Mancheiter,  yoa  had  lorged  a  note  againat  Mr.  Blaiadell  for  four 
hundred  dollars.  Yoa  had  never  had  any  difficult?  with  any  member  of  the  fami- 
ly; but  friendship  and  affection  had  ulwava  exiated  between  yooiaelf  and  them. 
When  suspicion  rested  upon  you  of  having  committed  the  crime,  and  yoa  were 
charged  therewith,  you  denied  it  in  a  manner  that  aeemed  to  carry  conviction  of 
your  innocence.  A  few  days  after,  when  no  proof  whatever  waa  known  to  eaist 
against  you,  you  voluntarily,  without  suggestion  or  inquiry  from  anyone,  confessed 
the  whole  matter.  Your  motives  in  perpetrating  this  revolting  crime  are  an  entire 
mystery — nor  can  we  account  for  them  upon  any  aatisfactory  principlea  of  hauiaa 
action.    The  crime  is  murder  in  the  first  dagree. 

Before  yon  left  Manchester,  this  family  was  well  and  happy.  Yon  came  to  visit 
them,  and  they  greeted  you  with  a  sincere  welcome.  But  yon  came  not  now  as 
formerly.  You  brought  not  joy  and  happiness  to  their  household,  but  yoa  brought 
death  into  iheir  midsu  You  had  conceived,*  planned,  matured,  the  malicioas, 
fiendish  purpose  of  destroying  the  wholo  family.  You  brought  with  yoa  the 
deadly  poison.  During  your  stay  at  Wentworth,  you  had  ample  time  to  consider 
the  extreme  wickedness  of  your  intentions,  and  the  danger  to  which  yon  were  ex- 
posing yourself;  still  yon  falter  not  in  your  purpose,  and  in  a  short  time  yon  retani 
to  carry  out  your  plans  and  sicriSce  your  victims.  An  experiment  is  to  be  made; 
the  efficacy  of  your  poison  is  to  be  tried;  nnd  the  helpless,  innocent  boy  is  selected. 
He  is  left  to  your  care  with  ^ali  the  confidence  of  a  mother.  He  playa  at  year 
feet,  he  prattles  by  your  side.  Yon  take  him  up  and  give  him  the  fatal  morula; 
and  when  you  see  him  sicken  and  dizzy,  and  stretching  out  hia  little  baada  to  his 
mother,  and  trying  to  walk,  your  heart  relents  not     May  God  soften  it. 

But  your  experiment  had  succeeded.  The  power  of  your  poiaon  had  been  faOy 
tested,  and  the  next  day  aftpr  the  grave  closed  over  your  innocent  victim,  yoa  eoni* 
mence  anew  your  deeds  of  death;  and  he  who  had  always  called  yon  sister,  and 
esteemed  and  loved  yoa  as  such,  and  she  who  had  ever  treated  yoa  with  kindaeaa 
and  affection,  who  had  witnessed  the  struggles  of  her  dying  child,  and  whooe  heart 
bled  with  anguish  at  its  sudden  and  most  crnel  death,  are  barely  reacned  frooi  a 
aimilar  fate  at  your  hands 

But  we  forbear  to  dwell  longer  npon  this  moat  painful  recital — :more  doubly  pain- 
ftil  when  we  consider  your  age  and  your  sex.  Our  dnty'towarda  yon  and  theoat^ 
raged  laws  which  you  have  violated,  is  nearly  completed.  Yon  are  hafteniag  id  a 
higher  tribunal,  at 'which  you  must  meet  that  murdered  and  innocent  boy;  for  aU 
though  you  have  swept  him  from  nn  earthly  existence,  his  sool  still  lives.  And  aJ  • 
though  your  life  must  pay  the  forfet  of  your  crime,  yet  your  immortal  apirit  will 
never  die.  To  God  we  commend  you  for  mercy,  lie  has  power  to  punish  and 
power  to  forgive;  and  we  beaeech  you,  ns  you  value  your  immortal  sool,  to 
make  yonr  peace  with  him — to  flee  to  that  Saviour  whoae  blood  can  cleanse  from 
all  ain.  • 

The  Court  now  pronounce  upon  you  the  aolemn  aentence  of  the  law— which  is 
.thia: — 

'*That  you  be  taken  hence  to  the  place  of  your  confinement,  and  that  on  Thara- 
day,  the  thirtieth  day  of  Anguat  next,  between  the  boura  of  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  within  the  wals  of  the  prison  in  this  county,  you  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
till  you  are  dead — and  mav  God,  in  bis  infinite  compassion,  have  mercy  on  yonr 
soul." 

^^  > 

The  scene  was  awfully  solemn  and  impressive;  and  many  an  eye,  un- 
used  to  weep,  was  overflowing.  We  can*  but  join  in  the  tender  and 
touching  exhortation  of  Judge  Cnstman,  and  commend  her  to  tliatonljr 
Fountain  in  which  sin  can  be  washed  from  the  i^uilt}'  soul..  There  only 
can  she  hope  for  pardon  and  peace  that  shall  be  enduring. —  Botion 
Mail, 


ARTICLE    GXLI. 
The  Mission  to  the  liondon  Thieves. 

We  find  in  one  of  our  English  exchanges,  the  following  corioaa,  and  exceedingly 
interesting  account  of  the  labors  of  a  Mr.XValker,  a  Scotchman,  among  the  thieves 
of  London.  The  article  was  originally  copied  from  Uogg*t  fVeekly  InttTUC- 
tor: — 

PxRHAPs  few  men  deserve  so  much  of  the  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment  of  their  Christian  brethren,  as  these  missionaries  who  condescend 
to  men  of  the  most  wretched  estate — who,  full  of  a  charily  and  sympa- 
thy which  are  so  rare  in  this  cold  world,  go  about  amidst  the  most  pes- 
tilential airs,  and  to  the  gloomiest  homes,  to  point  the  sunken  eyes  oi  the 
thief  and  prostitute  to  purer  air  and  brighter  homes  above.*  Few  can 
estimate  the  harrowing  scenes  which  hourly  pain  the  home-missionary's 
heart;  and  few  can  ever  know  the  discmragements  that  meet  him  in  nis 
progress,  as  he  toils  on  in  the  service  of  his  Heavenly  Master;  and  per- 
haps as  few  can  realize  that  glorious  fullness  of  faith  which  sustains  him 
10  his  Master's  work.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  man  better 
qualified  to  discharge  the  home-apo«tleship  than  is  Mr.  Walker,  whom 
we  have  called  the  «*  Lion  of  Westminister"  at  York,  and  the  "  Lamb  of 
Westminister"  in  London.  He  is  more  than  a  lion  in  strength  of  ])urpoee 
and  moral  courage;  he  is  a  lamb  in  the  gentleness  of  his  soul  and  in  the 
humility  of  his  nature.  For  ten  years  he  has  been  almost  daily  in  the 
foulest  and  most  demoralized  purlieus  of  Westminister,  entering  freely 
and  without  fear  where  single  policemen  dare  not  venture  alone,  and 
preaching  and  doing  good  to  brigands  and  robbers,  who  receive  him  with 
pleasure,  and  listen  to  him  with  respect.  Whilst  lately  in  London,  we 
collected  several  facts  relating  to  this  remarkable  man  and  his  services, 
and  we  had  deterinined  to  lay  them  before  our  readers,  but  still  we  al- 
ways shrunk,  fronri  a  feeling  of  delicacy  towards  ibis  good  missionary, 
from  intruding  on  his  modest  path,  and  interefering  with  a  course  so  nice 
and  perilous  as  his.  The  proceedings  of  a  thieves'  meeting,  published 
in  the  "iCity  Mission  Magazine,"  for  Nov.  1848,  has  relieved  us  now, 
however,  of  all  sense  of  responsibility  in  our  doing  so,  and  we  can  with 
peace  open  up  to  our  readers  a  glimpse  of  the  path  which  Mr.  Walkei^ 
daily  treads.  Mr.  Walker  is  a  Scotchman,  and  is  to  Westminister  what 
Mr.  Jackson  is  to  the  Minories.  He  is  the  thieves'  missionary  of  Duck 
Lane,  Old  and  New  Pye  Streets,  Pye  Court,  and  those  other  dark  pur- 
lieus north  of  the  abbey,  which  yield  a  plentiful  treasury  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Westminister.  He  has  theconfidence  and  esteem  of  the 
veriest  outcasts  of  the  world ^  and  let  the  world  sneer  at  the  declaration 
if  it  will,  he  declares,  and  we  believe  him,  that  there  are  many  viVtues 
livini;  side  by  side  in  the  same  souls  with  the  sins  which  society  sternly 
and  mexorabl^  punishes,  and  religion  with  pity  condemns. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  Mr.  Walker  had  related  to  a  friend 
his  experience  of  the  wilderness  of  woe  to  which  he  went  in  faith  to 
BOW  the  good  seed,  f^nd  this  friend  being  so  much  struck  with  what  he 
had  heard,  published  a  particular  accbi^nt  of  the  haunts  and  habits  of 
the  Westminster  thieves.  It  must  be  recollected  that  these  thieves  are 
not  totally  illiterate,  and  that  they  have  a  special  interest  in  watching 
public  events.    They  subscribe  for  newspapers,  and  otherwise  take  a 
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hrnx-eyed  coj^iizance  of  men  ami  moyemeots.  The  paragraph  of  Mr. 
W.'s  injudicious  friend  met  the  eye  of  the  leader  of  one  of  the  Weac- 
minister  gflngs,  aa  it  was  sworn  in  conctaye,  that,  as  the  miseionarj  bad 
betrayed  their  confidence,  he  should  be  pushed  into  the  Thames  some 
dark  night.  Providence,  however,  prevented  the  consumation  of  this 
terrible  plot.  The  chief  of  the  murderers  revealed  iheir  pur\yose  to  his 
imramour,  and  she,  remembering  who  it  was  that  had  brought  her  med- 
icine and  cordials  when  she  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  and  who  it 
was  that  always  spoke  to  her  so  gently  of  Christ's  love  for  sinners  who 
forsook  their  sin,  and  who  exhorted  her  and  prayed  with  and  for  faer» 
rose  in  the  night-time,  and  pale  and  trembling,  repaired  to  the  good 
missionary 'is  home  and  revenh  d  to  him  his  danger. 

The  intrepid  soldier  of  the  cross  saw  at  once  that  unless  he  acted 
boldly  and  o|)enly,  his  usefulness  whs  gone  as  well  as  his  life  nienaoed. 
He  accordingly  went  to  the  band — accused  them  or'  their  plot— explain* 
ed  the  circumstances  of  the  publication — appealed  to  their  experience  of 
his  past  connection  with  them — and  so  regamecl  their  confidence  by  bis 
frankness,  that  every  design  against  his  life  was  forgone,  and  these  very 
murderers4ire  his  warmest  friends.  £ven  so  do  love  and  truth  quicken 
those  who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

We  have  often  heard  the  adage  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth,  "there 
18  honor  among  thieves,"  and  the  fact  is  substantiated  by  Mr.  Walker's 
experience.  On  one  (»ccasion,  a  friend  expressed  much  anxiety  to  ac- 
company the  missionary  on  one  of  his  visits  to  a  band,  whom  he  had 
promised  to  meet  in  a  secret  place  upon  a  Sabbath  afternoon.  **  1  shall 
take  you  to  the  outside  of  the  building,  but  1  cannot  take  i:  upon  me  to 
admit  you  to  our  meeting,  unless  I  obtain  permission,"  said  tbe  mission- 
•ary,  yielding  to  his  persuasions  at  last.  The  permission  of  tbe  captain 
was  asked  and  obtained,  and  the  friend  was  allowed  to  join  tbe  meet- 
ing. Af\er  prayer  was  over,  his  friend  whispered  in  Mr.  Walker's  ear 
that  his  handkerchief  was  gone.  The  captain  being  informed  of  the 
fact,  immediately  commanded  it  to  be  restored,  at  the  same  time  indig- 
nantlv' saying  to  the  thief  who  had  taken  it,  ''You  are  no  longer  a 
memner  of  our  band,  we  shall  have  no  dishonorable  fellow  with  us." 

Although  driven  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  peace,  and  honesty, 
many  of  these  thieves  retain  a  high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  probity,  and 
often  bear  something  like  an  honorable  testimony  to  an  honest  life.  One 
notorious  thief  in  Westminister  <rives  one  pound  a  .year  to  a  raggetl 
school,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he.  has  led  children  to  its  door 
and  pointed  their  way  towards  it.  *<  Ah,"  said  be  to  the  missionary, 
who  one  day  had  referred  to  his  anxiety  for  juvenile  instruction,  "al- 
though I  am  a  thief  myself,  f  do  not  wish  others  to  be  so.  I  am  not  so 
with  my  will.  The  law  made  me  so.  My  first  imprisonment  was  a 
false  one.  1  was  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  me,  nevertheless  I 
was  punished  and  ruined.  When  1  came  from  prison  1  was  an  outcast 
from  society.  Nobody  would  employ  a  *  gaol  bird,'  and  I  was  therefore 
forced  to  become  what  the  blind  law  had  made  me  appear  to  be  and 
what  tbe  world  believed  me  to  be." 

This  is  not  a  singular  case  in  the  missionary's  experience,  and  happi* 
1y  he  has  been  the  means  of  reclaiming  one  at  least  to  peace  and  re- 
spectability, whom  the  law  had  punished  in  mistake,  but  unmistakeably 
thrown  into  the  vortex  of  crime.  One  jroung  man  who  robl^ed,  not  be- 
cause he  loved  to  do  so,  but  because  the  honest  would  not  give  him  hon- 
orable employment  after  a  false  imprisonment,  was  led  back  to  tbe  path 
of  virtue  by  this  minister  of  love,  and  now  occupies  a  respectable  posi- 
tion in  society. 

^  The  life  of  the  missionary  in  the  homes  and  haunts  of  the  vile  is  a 
life  of  active  charity,  and  such  a  one  as  prepares  him  for  the  apostolic 
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■iMMire  of  tbifl  oanlioal  CbristiaD  virtue.  Mr.  Walker  baa  been  aome* 
what  censured  by  bia  fastiQioua  frienda  for  bia  exertiooa  to  reclaim  tbe 
weakest  and  tbe  naoat  pitiable  portion  of  all  tboae  %vho  bave  been  ae- 
eluded  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  *<  Ob,  if  you  knew,*'  said  tbe  mia- 
•iooary  to  a  ilear  friend  of  oura,  '<  bow  many  of  tbese  poor  creaturea 
are  brought  to  this  condition  by  the  falsehood  and  villauy  of  men  of 
wealth,  nod  bow  many  of  them  would  starve  if  they  were  to  return  to 
virtue,  you  would  not  blame  tbem^  and  reserve  your  imlignation  for 
tboae  WHO  have  destroyed  tbenr.."  W or kl*doubting,  censorious,  conven- 
tional world,  would  you  believe  it?  Many  poor  unfortunates  bave  been 
led  ba4!k  to  the  ways  of  pleasantnesa  oy  this  hero  of  pbilantbropbyt  and 
nre  now  happy  wives*  mid  tbe  angels  of  happy  hornet. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Walker's  success  in  teachinff  tbese,  our  poor  broth- 
ers and  siiiters  of  humanity,  is  love.  He  went  first  among  them  and  be^ 
friended  them,  am)  having  gained  their  confidence,  he  lifted  u|^tbe  veil 
that  divided  ibem  from  tbe  Redeemer's  kingdom^>preached  repentance, 
and  pointed  to  the  glorious  heavens,  ihrough  tbe  meriis  of  the  crucified 
Savior.  <<  i  would  rather  consent  to  die  than  divulge  to  the  law-officen 
anything  that  has  been  revealed  in  confidence  to  me  by  tbese  people," 
aays  the  good  missionary;  *'  I  am  the  servant  of  Him  whose  minisuy  ia 
love,  and  who  reserves  to  himself  vengeance." 

For  ten  yeurs  has  Mr.  Walker  lived  amongst  tbese  people,  condemn- 
ing their  practices,  pointmg  out  tbe  evil  of  their  ways,  describing  tbe 
pesce  and  glory  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  never  in  one  single  instance 
suffering  an  expression 'palliating  their  ways  of  life  to  cross  his  lips;  and 
yet  the  very  thieves  breathe  bis  name  in  love.  The  poor  ami  lowly  seat- 
ler  blessings  perfumed  with  tbe  incense  of  prayer  upco  bis  path,  and  tbe 
desponding  and  sorrowing  sigh,  and  "  wish  they  were  only  as  sure  of 
lieaven  as  he." 

Fortunately,  there  are  now  incontestible  corroborative  facts,  before 
tbe  public  upon  this  subject;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  our  good  friend 
WaiKer's  case  is  not  a  singular  one.  Tbe  following  description  of  a 
meeting  of  thieves,  held  in  London,  surpasses  all  that  ever  yet  was 
placeii  upon  the  records  of  hist«n*y,  and  shows  us  what  miieht  be  done  if 
naen  were  only  wise.  AH  the  Bow-atreet  ofiRcers  and  tbief-ukers  in  the 
metropolis  could  not  have  brought  together  207  thieves  in  a  month;  but 
love — the  will  to  do  them  gooil,and  the  confidence  won  l*y  one  christian 
man-r-<lrew  them  voluntarily  together  to  listen  to  words  of  hope  and 
promise,  and  to  beh'Jd  tbe  glimmerings  o^  a  better  future.  This  meet- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  serious  phenomena  of  the  a^e,  aiid  is  calculated 
to  produce  much  refiectioi%  upon  our  social  condition,  and  to  widen 
much  the  circle  of  general  charity.  We  extract  the  accoun  from  tbe 
JSr«,  of  November,  1848: — 

<' Everybody  baa  heard  of  the  Ragged  Schools,  and  moat  people  know 
tba|  Lonl  Ashley  is  their  principal  promoter.  Now,  there  is  what  ia 
termed  tUe  London  City  Mission,  established  for  tbe  purpose  of  support- 
ing Ragged  Schools,  and  employing  miasionaries  to  reform  people  living 
amongot  us  of  humble  callings  and  of  all  ages.  One  of  tbese  missiona- 
ries is  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  Kag  Fair  and  Rusemary^lane  district.  His 
bouse  is  open  to  all  who  cbooae  to  viait  him  in  seareb  of  advice  and  aa- 
aistance;  and  between  June  and  December,  1847,  so  many  as  334S  calla 
upon  him  were  made  by  chiklron  and  young  persons.  People  at  all  ae- 
quainted  with  the  neighboihood  to  which  Mr.  Jackson'a  zealous,  pious, 
ami  philanthropic  labors  are  confined,  will  not  be  aurprised  to  learn  tbal 
be  ia  termed  tbe  *  Thievea'  Missionary,'  a  distinction  of  which  he  is» 
doubtless,  by  nomeauf  ashamed,  and  one  which  he  has  been  at  mueh 
naina  to  obtain.  He  iS|  in  fact,  in  the  confidence  of  the  thieves  of  Lon- 
ooa— «L  confidenoe  profitable  to  them  and  to  the  whole  community.    How 
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this  intimacy  was  obtained,  and  by  what  means  it  is  kept  op  with 
tage  to  both  parties,  it  would  take  a  Yolume  to  relate — such  a  volume  as 
would  put  *  Paul  Clifford  '  and  '  Jack  Sheppard'  iH  the  shade — soeh a 
story  of  real  life  as  would  eclipse  all  the  sentimental  slang,  and  vice  made 
charming,  that  have  been  prepared  by  different  authors  to  suit  the  '  ^~~ 
of  different  palates,  but  not  to  benefit  their  owners. 

"  When  we  consider  how  many  missionaries  are  eaten  by 
speared  by  Indians,  killed  by  fevety  and  otherwise  made  to  suffer  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  calling — when  we  remember  what  is  borne  by  these  men 
without  <  fainting  by  the  way ' — it  iq  not  t(f  be  wondered  at  that  Mr. 
Jackson  courts  and  keeps,  such  dangerous  acquaintances  as  professed 
thieves;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  what  is  done  in  the  jur-^le,  on  the 
prairie,  in  the  mountains,  the  desert,  and  in  the  wilderness,  it  is  by  bo 
means  surprising  that  his  '  mission  '  is  not  unsuccessful 

"  The  fact  that  half  a  dozen  pickpockets  occasionally  drop  in  and  take 
tea  with  hitn  and  bis  res|»ectable  family,  or  that  he,  a  moral  man  and  a 
Christian,  goes  openly'into  dens  of  infamy,  and  familiarizes  himseSf  with 
ain  in  its  mont  sickening  shape  (and  these  be  facts),  is  not  so  striking  as 
IS  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  cool  outlaws,  and  such  deliberate 
crime,  as  those  to  which  we  allude.  But  we  are  coming  to  more  of  this 
presently.  We  are  about  to  describe  a  scene  which  Bulwer,  nor  Aina- 
worth,  nor  Reynolds  never  dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy. 

*<  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Jackson,  upon  the  receipt  of  Lord  Ashley's  speech, 
apoken  in  the  'House  of  Commons,  in  June  last,  that  some  of  his  '  young 
friends  *  might  desire  to  emigrate  *  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,' 
but  not  after  the  manner  in  which  culprits  usually  leave  the  mother 
country.  He  accordingly  put  the  question  to  one  of  them,  the  answer 
was,  <  1  should  jump  at  it?'  Thul^  encouraged,  he  made  further  inquiry 
among  bis  wicked  associates,  and  shortly  aherward,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  <  City  Mission  Magazine'  for  this  month,  (November) — '  Mr.  Jack- 
son was  sent  for  by  a  number  of  thieves  lodging  in  a  court  adjacent  to 
the  district  called  Blue  Anchor  Yard.  He  went,  and  they  expressed 
themselves  desirous  to  know  whether  any  hope  could  be  held  out  of  their 
obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  however  humble,  in  our  colonies,  instead 
of  coiftinuing  to  pursue  their  present  criminal  course  in  this  country, 
from  which  they  found  it  now  almost  an  impossibiliiy  to  exterminate 
themselves.  <<  It  would,"  said  they,  <<  be  a  capital  thing  for  chaps  like 
us." ' 

"  Of  course  the  matter  was  seriously  discussed,  and  we  ask  any  think- 
ing man,  whether  a  scene  more  interesting  can  be  imagined  than  that 
wherein  the  moral  and  religious  champion  stood,  surrounded  by  the  taw- 
less  gang  of  castaways,  the  miscreants,  whose  hands  or  fingers  were 
against  everybody,  and  at  whom  every  man's  (particularly  every  police- 
man's) hand  was  directed.'  We  can  believe  in  'The  Beggar's  O^iera,' 
and  Pearhum,  Lorkett,  and  Filch  are  to  us  living  characters;  but  t^ere 
is  something  in  this  truth  far  more  strange  than  fiction.  To  proceed: 
Mr.  Jackson  informed  his  audience  that  Lord  Ashley  was  about  to  hon- 
'  or  him  with  a  visit,  and  he  would  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing 
them  to  his  lordship.  The  Irish  Free  School  was  fixed  on  as  the  place 
ofmeeting,  and  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  July  37, 1848,  the  convk^ted 
felons,  vagrants  and  known  thieves,  assembled  together  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  and  seven,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  Lord  Ashley  as  to 
the  best  means  of  bettering  their  condition.  Two  hundred  and  seven 
thieves!  £ven  Mr.  Jackson  was  not  prepared  for  this.  It  was  a  meet- 
ing that  had  never  taken  place  since  Spartan  boys  had  ceased  to  congre- 
gate. Two  hundred  and  seven  professed  thieves  surrounding  half  a  doi* 
en  honest  men  was  a  sight  worthy  of  all  the  n|,etropolitan  magistratea 
and  entire  police  force.    Had  Porson's  devil  taken  *  a  walk  *  that  night, 
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what  woald  he  have  said  or  done  in  iMissing  the  Irish  Free  School?  But 
we  must  not  pause  to  moralise.  The  *  City  Mission  Magazine '  says, 
with  becoming  candor,  coolness,  and  gravity — '  Several  of  the  best  known 
and  rnoBi  experienced  thievee  were  stationed  at  the  door,  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  any  hut  thieves.  Some  four  or  five  individuals,  who  were 
not  atfirti  ^notvn,  were  subjected  to  a  more  public  examination,  and  on* 
Ij^  allowed  to  remain  on  their  Btating  vko  they  were,  and  being  recog- 
nized as  members  of  the  dishonest  fraternity;  and  before  the  jiroceed- 
ings  of  the  evening  commenced,  the  question  was  very  carenilly  put, 
and  repeated  several  times,  whether  any  one  was  in  the  room  of  whom 
others  entertained  doubts  as  to  who  he  was.  The  object  of  this  care 
was,  as  so  many  of  them  were  in  danger  of  setting  into  trouble,  as  they 
call  it,  or  m  other  words,  of  being  taken  up  forjcrimes,  if  discovered,  to 
aacertain  whether  any  one  who  should  betray  them  was  present. 

<*  How  will  it  be  supposed  that  the  meeting  was  opened?  Why,  with 
ti  hymn,  and  then«  prayer.  And  the  writer  in  this  Magazine,  who  was 
one  of  the  few  honest  men  present,  shrewdly  says,  *  What  was  the 
real  state  of  the  hearts  of  those  present,  while  these  devotional  exerci« 
aes  were  proceeding,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  any  man  to  say.' 
What  indeed,  shall  fathom  the  nenrt  of  man? 

"  An  address  was  next  read  to  Lord  Ashley,  setting  forth  the  natur« 
and  object  of  the  meeting,  and  the  characters'of  those  who  attended  it, 
together  with  the  result  of  the  reader's  previous  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  reformation.  From  that  it  appeared  that  rehearsttls  or  trials  had  pre- 
viously taken  place,  and  when  they  met,  only  one  hundred  and  thirty 
eight  avowed  thieves  were  present.  We  extract  from  a  table  the  results 
of  inquiries  made  upon  that  occasion: — 

Namber  of  iodividaaU  present        .-.••••.  186 

How  many  of  yoo  have  been  in  prison  ?•        -        -        -'-        -        -  188 

Have  all  of  you  been  in  prison  for  th&dl        .•.•••  188 

How  many  of  yoo  ascribe  your  fall  to  intoxicating  drink }           ...  27 

How  many  of  von  are  abandoned  by  your  friends,  who  could  help  you  ?  -  21 

How  many  of  you  have  friends  who  cannot  help  you  ?        -        .        .        -  88 
How  many  of  you  have  friends  who  would  help  yon  if  they  knew  your  pres- 
ent state  ?            ...'........ft 

How  many  of  yoo  ore  willing  to  give  up  thieving  and  go  to  work  ?  -        -  188 
How  many  of  yoo  Iiave  mothers  living?     ...1...14 

How  many  of  yoo  have  a  father  living  ?          ......  17 

How  many  of  yoo  are  are  living  with  girls  in  an  unmarried  state  ?        -        -  18 

How  many  of  you  are  willing  to  marry  the  girls  yoo  are  living  with  ?  -  11 
How  many  of  yoo  are  married  ?...-.        .--4 

How  many  of  you  sleep  in  nniolhs  ?.-.-.--  69 

How  many  of  vqu  ascribe  yoor  present  ruio  to  sleeping  in  the  casoal  ward  ?  42 

How  many  of  ^on  are  likely  to  get  into  trouble  ?     -        *^      "        *        *  ^^ 

How  many  of  you  are  willing  to  emigrate  ?        .        .      X  *     .        _        .  187 
How  much  do  you  get  for  every  6ve  pound's  worth  of  goods  ? — ^Five  shillings 
in  the  pound,  if  we  are  not  known  :  but  if  we  are  known  ten  shillings  in  the 
pound. 


* 


"  The  above  is  an  important  document.  We  leave  the  reader  to  pon- 
der over  it,  and  the  intelligent  mind  will  there  fina  more  to  engage  it  than 
we  have  space  to  point  out,  or  ability  to  describe.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  thieves  by 
trade,  self-acknowledged  felons,  ready  to  abandon  their  unlawful  pursuits, 
and  in  this  Christian,  moral,  liberal,  and  enlightened  age,  actuallv  inca- 
pable of  discovering  how  to  be  honest  and  live?  Out  of  372, 278  had  re- 
ceived no  education,  and  their  times  of  imprisonment  varied  from  one  to 
tweoty-seven  times,  while  two  forgot  how  many  times  they  had  been 
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i«careeraKed.  But  we  must  haftten  to  a  cIom.  What  waa  to  be  said  of 
the  two  hundred  and  seren  eonfeased  and  convioted  rof  oea  then  aad 
there?  What  waa  to  become  of  them  after  the  party  broke  up?  Loid 
Aahley  is  a  practical  philanthropiat)  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  tegislatort 
and  a  lord.  He  has  a  heart  and  a 'head  that  reflect  credit  ppon  humaft 
nature.  He  is  an  ornament  to  society  and  a  blessing  to  mankind,  but  ha 
must  have  felt  and  deplored  his  individual  helplessness;  here  he  Buist 
have  seen  the  magnitude  of  his  task  and  the  littleness  of  bis  power.  He 
addressed  his  heai*ersy  we  are  told»  <  carefully  and  judiciously.'  No 
record  was  kept  of  his  speech.  He  expressed  his  willingness  to  befriend 
them  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  His  lordship  candidly  told  them,  that 
there  was  little  hope  for  them  here,  snd  recommended  them  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  back  settlements  of  the  New  World.  Suggestive  of  lev* 
ity  as  may  be  these  particulars,  there  is  something  so  serious,  so  solemtt, 
associated  with  them,  that  the  jeer  sinks  to  a  sigh,  and  we  say,  *  Alas, 
for  frail  humanity!  Alas,  for  wayward  maul*  Isord  Ashley  could 
promise  them  nothing;  and  the  sternness,  consequent  upon  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  un  worthiness,  probably  melted  into  pity  as  he  looked  around 
upon  the  upturned  faces  of  the  prodigal,  the  profligate,  the  abandoned, 
the  hopelefis — the  drowning  men  clinging  to  straws,  the  doomed,  the 
guilty.  The  gallows  loomed  in  the  distance  of  thoughtythe  hulka  were 
ready. 

"  'Mutual  aid '  was  what  his  lordship  most  recommended, — self-reli- 
ance, self-sacrifice,  a  relinquishing  of  their  old  practices,  and  new  re- 
solves for  the  future. 

"  <3ut  how,'  said  they,  <  are  we  to  live  till  our  next  meeting?  We 
must  steal  or  die.'  One  of  the  party  arose  and  said,  <  My  lord,  and  gen* 
tlemen  of  the  jury,  prayer  is  very  goo<l,  but  it  will  not  fill  an  empty  stom- 
ach.' There  was  a  general  res[ionse  of  '  Hear,  hear;'  and  the  '  direo- 
tors  of  the  meeting,'  we  are  told,  '  were  in  considerable  difficulty.'  One 
thief  hereupon  came  forward  and  recounted  how  he  had  forsaken  his 
criminal  calling,  and  travelled  to  Exeter  on  foot  in  search  of  employment, 
and  back  again  to  Mr.  Jackson,  who  received  him  footsore  and  faint, 
and  relievea  him.  Step  by  step,  with  evidence  of  repentence,  must 
those  rise  who  do  emerge  from  their  position;  but  without  aid  of  some 
kind  how  few  will  escape  the  fate  to  which  they  are  hastening.  Those 
who  were  present  felt  this,  for  a  sum  of  money  was  contributed  on  the 
spot,  and  tnirteen  of  those  who  were  present  are  now  in  the  wilds  of 
Canada.    Our  readers  must  draw  their  own  comments  from  these  facts." 

Are  we  not  right  when  we  say  that  true  courage  and  true  glory  belong 
to  the  heroes  of  philanthropy?  And  shall  not  our  Lord  have  rewards 
sufficient  for  men  who,  like  Mea^rs.  Jackson^and  Walker,  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  Masters,  keeping  company  with  the  vilest  sinners,  and 
being  willing  to  be  thought  of  no  account  t'hat  perishing  souls  may  he 
saved  ? 


Anbcdotk.  a  spinster  went  to  a  well  known  lawyer  and  enga|j[cd 
him  to  manage  a  suit  for  her,  in  which  she  claimed  a  legacy,  to  which 
her  right  was  disputed.  The  suit  was  lost  and  the  poor  maiden  aaid  to 
the  lawyer^  <<  How  can  1  ever  repay  you  for  all  the  time  and  trouble 
which  you  have  taken  on  my  account r  I  have  nothing  to  give  me  but 
my  heart." 

«  My  clerk  takes  the  fees— go  to  him,",  answered  the  lawyer  gruffly. 


SELECT  POEMS. 

IT   KSr.   8»   O.    BOLriKCM. 

THE  IMPRISONMENT  OF  TAB80. 

rmoM  BYion**  *<niopH«nr  or  DAirrr*' 

• 

Tbk  MMiid,  of  ir  tenderer,  eadder  mood 
0ball  pour  hi»  eoul  out  o*er  Jeru«aleiB{ 

He  too  ■ball  ting  vf  ann«,  and  chrbiian  blood 
Sbed  wbere  Cbriat  bled  for  mao}  and  hit  high  harp 
Shall,  by  the  WUlow  over  Jordan's  flood 

Revlte  a  long  of  ZIon,  and  the  eharp 
Conftlct,  and  Anal  triumph  of  the  brare 
iknd  pious,  and  the  strUe  of  heli  to  warp 

Their  hearts  from  their  great  purpose,  uptil  wave 
The  red'Oross  banners  where  the  first  red  cross 
Was  crimsoned  from  his  reins  who  died  to  sav«| 

Shall  be  hls-sacred  argument;  the  loas 
Of  yearn,  of  fsTor,  freedom,  eten  of  feme 
Contested  for  a  time,  while  the  smooth  gloss 

Qf  courts  would  slide  o'er  his  forgotten  name, 
And  Call  captivity  a  hindness,  meant  ^ 

To  shield  him  fh>m  insanity  or  eharae, 

Such  shall  be  his  meet  guerdon  !  who  was  sent 
To  be  Christ's  Laureate— they  reward  him  well ! 
Florence  dooms  me  hut  death  or  banishment, 

•-Ferrara  him  a  pittance  and  a  cell, 
Harder  to  bear  and  less  deserved,  for  I 
Had  stung  the  fsctions  which  I  strove  to  quell; 

But  this  meek  man,  who  with  a  lover's  eye 
Will  look  on  earth  and  beaveui  and  who  will  deiga 
To  embalm  with  celestial  flattery 

Aspoor  a  thing  as  e'er  wsh  spawned  to  reign, 
What  will  he  do  to  merit  such  a  doom  f 
Perhaps  he'll  /eve*— and  is  not  love  in  vain 

Torture  enough  wiinont  a  living  tumb  ? 
Yet  it  will  be  so^he  and  his  compeer, 
The  Bard  of  chivalry,  will  both  consume 

In  penury  and  pain  too  many  a  year, 
And  dying  in  despondency,  beqaeathe 
To  the  kind  world,  which  scarce  will  yield  a  tear« 

A  heritage  enrichtog  all  who  breathe 
With  the  wealth  of  a  genuine  poet's  soul. 
And  to  their  country  a  redoubled  wreath, 

tJamatrhed  by  time;  not  Hellas  can  unroll 
Through  her  olympiads  two  such  names,  though  one 
Of  hers  be  mighty  ;~«fld  is  this  the  whole 

Of  snch  raan'e  oeetlny  beneath  the  son  f 


raoM  TH£  TRAOfiDY  OT  «•  REMORSE.'' 

BT  OOliBBfMni. 

t0gir*-«A  diniiaoB}  Alvab  (alone)  rleea  slowly  from  a  bed  of  reeds/ 

Aj«TAft. 

Aim  this  place  my  foreikthcff  made  for  man  ! 
This  la  the  pro^cas  of  our  love  and  wisdom 
To  each  poor  brother  who  offends  again«t  ua--« 
Most  innocent,  perhaps — and  what  If  gulHy  f 
ts  this  the  only  cure  i    MerciAil  God  ! 
Kach  pore  and  natural  outlet  shrivall'd  up 
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By  {(pibmnce  and  parcliinf  poverty, 

IIi«  eaergie«  fill  back  upon  hit  heart, 

Viid  itaffiiate,  and  corrupt,  till,  changed  to  polaon, 

Thpy  break  out  on  him,  like  a  loathsome  plague-epot  ! 

Then  we  call  in  our  pamperM  mountebanka  } 

And  thia  ii  their  bent  cure  !  anroinforted 

And  ft-lendleaa  solitude,  groaninir  and  tears, 

And  savage  faces,  at  the  clanking  hour, 

Seen  through  tbetteam  and  vapors  of  hit  dungeon 

By  the  lamp's  dismal  twilight !    Po  he  lies 

Circled  with  evil,  till  his  very  soul 

Unmoulris  its  essence,  hopelesaly  deformed 

By  sights  of  evermore  deformity  ! 

With  othar  miuistradons  thou,0  Nature  I 

Healest  thy  wandering  and  disiemper'd  child  ) 

Thou  poureiit  on  him  thy  soft  influences. 

Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breathing  sweeta  j 

Thy  melodlea  of  woods,  and  winds,  and  waters  ! 

Till  he  relent,  and  ean  no  mcure  endure 

To  be  a  Jarring  and  a  dbsonant  thing 

Amid  this  general  dance  and  minstrelsy  \ 

But  bursting  into  team,  wins  back  hia  way, 

H«  angry  iipirit  heaPd  and  harmonited. 

By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  beauty. 

I  Am  chill  and  weary  !    Yon  rude  bench  of  stone, 

In  that  dark  angle,  the  sole  resting-place ! 

But  the  self-approving  mind  is  its  own  light. 

And  life's  best  warmth  still  rsdiatea  from  the  heart 

Where  Love  alts  brooding,  aad  an  hornet  purpose. 


The  Necessitf  «f  StrangliBi;. 

BT  THOMAS  pUMH  BHOLiaM. 

Let  the  hempen  rope  go  dangle, 

And  the  body  let  it  mangle, 
That  the  preacher  and  the  hangman  may  be  gratlfled} 

Let  the  gallows  be  erect i^d. 

And  its  merriment  protected. 
That  both  Juatice  and  the  curlona  may  be  aatiafled. 

Let  us  have  the  .silent  teacher. 
In  the  gallows,  while  the  preacher 

With  the  hangman,  gives  a  lesson  to  iniquity *, 
If  we  We  nothing  else  to  aid  ua. 
Surely  here  we  have  arrayed  na. 

Quite  a  portion  of  the  glories  of  antiquity. 

They're  •  aet  of  fools  and  noodles,        ' 
Dreaming,  scheming  tavkbb  doodlbs, 

Who  are  leaguing  now  to  cheat  ua  of  variety, 
But  in  vain  each  hope  and  auaplce. 
For  the  uprlghtu  and  the  cross-piece 

or  the  gallowa  are  the  frame- work  of  society 

For  the  gallowi  let  us  rally, 

-Over  hill  and  over  valley, 
Innovation  on  the  busioess  prohibiting, 

For  the  ftinny  exhibition    • 

Of  the  criminal's  condition, 
M akea  our  neighbors  all  the  better  for  exhibiting. 

As  oaraelf  to  love  our  neighbor, 

Is  the  motive  of  our  labor — 
Bo  the  gallowa  is  the  pith  of  CHBiariAiriTTi 

For,  to  rid  one  of  the  bubbles 

Ana  the  crosses  and  the  troubles 
or  existence,  is  the  essence  of  homanity. 


(OBIOIIfAL.} 

ARTICLE    CXLII. 
The  Death  Penaltf  Treats  Hnman  Nature  with  Coatempt. 

BY   REV.    L.    W.   MAimjllQ. 

In  a  former  article,  entitled  **  Moral  Arguments  against  the  Penalty  of 
Death,"  I  alluded  to  this  topic.     In  this,  I  wish  to  treat  it  as  a  separate 
consideration,  having  an  important  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  pbilan* 
thropist,  the  reformer,  every  one  who  aspires  to  he  a  benefactor  of  his 
race.     I  vviish  to  show  that  the  custom  of  taking  human  life  on  the  gal- 
lows, as  the  legal  retribution  of  crime,  contemns  the  dignity  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  by  assuming,  th^  right  ib  do  what  the  Supreme  Being  hath 
not  granted  to  any  creature,  by  executing,  as  the  prerogative  of  civil  law, 
a  function  which  the  Divine  Lawgiver  hath  not  asi»jgned  to   the  most 
primitive,  most  heavenly   moral  statute  in  his  own  express  code,  and 
which  defeats  the  intention  and  blasts  the  utility  of  any  code,  human  or 
divine;  and  that  it  decidedly  and  powerfully  ministers  to  this  deplora-     . 
ble  end,  by  begetting  and  fostering  in  tlib  public  mind  a  false  estimate  of 
the  value  of  life,  its  tnAeren/ value,  I  meao,— that  original,  intrinsic  sanc- 
tity, which  cleaves  to  a  man,  as  the  visible  noblest,  lordliest  handiwork 
of  God.     I  know  thai  this  topic  of  man's  dignity,  man's  worth,  the  sa- 
credness  of  human  life;  ect«,  has  become  somewhat  common  in  our  day, 
and  even  trite;  but  I  intend  it  as  more  than  a  commonplace  or  a  rhetor- 
cal  idealism.    To  me  these  words  have  a  meanmg;  they  are  the  signs  of 
stupendous  and  eloquent  thought;  thev  express  something  real,  actual — 
a  truth,  as  absolute  as  it  is  eternal.    Man  is  invested  with  a  dignity  and 
a  worth  peculiarly  his  own,  in  virtue  of  his  supernal  origin,  his  alliance 
to  the  Divine  Mind,  his  capacity  for  indefinite  growth,  and  the  gracious 
design  which  bestowed  that  capacity,  the  invisible  world  of  joy  or  sor- 
row, bliss  or  misery,  which  he  is  conscious  of  carrying  in  his  soul,  and 
the  latent  promise  which  he  possesses  of  a  destiny  not  comprehended  on 
earth,  too  vast  and  various  for  the  Ordinary  cycles  of  human  history^ 
which  can  be  revealed  only  in  the  march  of  the  eternal  ages.    These  con- 
siderations, which  are  proven  to  be  facts,  by  every  mau's  consciousness^ 
which  are  attended  by  Christianity,  and  which  assume  a  higher  conse- 
quence, and  grow  mto  a  mightier  magnitude,  in  proportion  as  the  hu* 
man  mind  is  unfolded  and  understood,  assign  a  worth  to  man  as  man, 
elevate  him  to  a  princely  eminence  above  the  brute,  surround  him  with 
pledges  of  a  grander  and  more  immortal  destiny,  and  crown  him  with  a 
glory  and  an  honor  but  little  less  than  that  of  the  angels.     Man  is  worth 
more  than  institutions,  for  these  aie  made  for  roan,  and  not  man  for  the  in- 
stitutions: and  when  we  sacrifice  man  to  any  institution,  we  sacrifice  the 
Sreater  to  the  less,  the  end  to  the   means,  the  object  to  the  instrument. 
lay  what  we  will  about  the  protection  of  society^  as  as  argument  to  palli- 
ate and  justify  the  infliction  of  death  for  crime,  there  is  set  upon  a  man  a 
mysterious  seal,  a  mark  of  dignity,  a  character  of  ineffable  price,  which 
forbids  us  to  approach  him  with  ruthless  hands,  to  appoint  for  him  a 
murderous  destination,  to  make  that  precions  boon  of  life,  which  Ood 
hath  anointed  with  his  own  inspiration,  the  sport  of  motley  and  profane 
erowds.    There  is  a  majesty  in  the  thought  ot  his  likeness  to  the  creator. 
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of  the  immortality  for  which  he  was  mride,  which  exalts  him  aliove  the 
reach  ofbumHo  jurisprinlence,  transports  him  bfsyond  the  sphere  of  all 

Iioiitical  enactments.  We  may  awani  any  «;hastisement  compatible  with 
lis  spiritual  healing,  which  is  the  true  province  of  all  statutes,  political 
and  moral:  we  may  visit  upon  the  criminal  any  tribute  of  retributioo  fit- 
ted to  recover  him  from  his  sin,  and  establish  his  goings  in  the  path  of 
rectitude — but  we  may  not  tpill  hu  bhod!  Oh !  this  i  >  not  ours  to  sh  -d ! 
No  human  letifislation  may  lay  its  retributive  hand  on  the  sacred  life  that 
God  hath  garnered  up  there!  When  it  does  this  it  oversteps  the  line  of 
Its  orbit,  and,  by  interposing  with  what  is  above  and  beyond  it,  what  it 
obviously  not  included  among  its  legitimate  rights,  it  trespasses  on  the 
aacred  prerogative  of  the  Most  High,  and  commits  a  flagrant  injustice. 
Now,  the  infliction  of  death  for  crime,  treats  this  noble  nature — nude 
in  the  Divine  similitude,  with  reckless  contempt.  It  does  so  because  it 
Immolates  on  the  altar  of  outward  and  temporal  interests,  the  precious 
ttift  of  life,  with  which  no  created  and  dependent  being  may  interpose. 
When  with  the  gory  hands  of  an  executioner,  we  extinguish  the  torch 
of  existence,  ^hich  was  kindled  by  a  divine  breath,  do  we  not  transceod 
the  authority  of  human  legislation,  and,  as  far  as  the  poor  culprit  is  con- 
cerned, nulify  every  penal  statute  f 

And  what  is  the  natural  tendency  of  an  execution  on  the  gallows,  ia  a 
moral  view  f  Is  it  not  disastrous  to  every  social  interest  ?  •  Does  it  not 
degrade  a  human  being  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  men,  by  depriving 
fife  of  the  sanctity  with  which  the  author  of  life  hath  embalmed  it.^  by 
giving  to  community  the  impression  that  a  human  life  may  be  sacrificed, 
properly  and  justly  sacrificefl,  to*  what  is  outward,  transitory,  mortal.^ 
Thus  It  subordinates  man  to  an  institution,  merges  his  sacred  individual- 
ity in  the  social  compact,  because  it  claims  the  right  to  immolate  him  on 
the  altar  of  the  public  protection  and  welfare.  But  the  social  compact 
is  made  up  of  individual  mindset  is  man  in  the  concrete,  and,  morallj 
speaking,  we  have  no  more  claim  on  the  life  of  the  private  citizen,  than 
we  have  on  the  aggregate  life  of  the  body — social.  Hence  the  extinction 
of  human  life  for  crime  treats  human  nature  with  contempt,  inasmuch  as 
It  is  asacriligious  invasion  of  its  most  sacred  right — the  right  to  xxis- 
'  tekcb! 

Hence  all  true  social  progress,  aH  genuine  reforms;  must  be  foonded 
on  a  recognition  of.  man*s  worth,  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  being, 
on  a  profound  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  and  an  anient 
desire  to  raise  its  exalted  ends.  Until  man  is  seen  to  be  worth  more  than 
the  institutions  that  were  meant  to  be  his  vassals— ^the  instruments  that 
wwe  intended  to  serve  tim — ^ihere  can  be  no  permanent  reform.  The 
end,  tfa«  object,  must  rise  higher,  before  the  means  can  be  effectual  io 
achieving  a  lasting  ^ood.  All  true  Legislation  must  recognize  Mao's 
Greatness,  as  the  child  and  image  of  God,  and  restiond  to  it,  before  ic 
aan  successfully  punish  crime,  and  bring  the  guilty  delinquent  back  to 
Tii^e  and  food  ciiiaenshrp  It  should  consult  Man's  whole  natoie, 
and  form  and  graduate  itself  by  thtt  model. 


U  has  been  calculated  tbat  the  b<|gf  an  of  England  reeeire  prefiMnao- 
al](y  £1,600,000  per  annonj. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  100,000  children  in  London  are  not  at 
■ohool,  who  should  be  here. 

It  is  computed  thai  there  are  in  England  and  Wales,  abont  5,000,000 
exen,  83,000,000  sheep,  and  about  l,w,000  honea,  one-fifth  of  tte  bt* 
ler  of  which  are  kept  for  pleasure. 


(OIIOIMAL) 

ARTICLE  CZLIII. 
Iiadf  Jaae  Grer, 

BT  WBHOBLL  FBlLLIPf. 

(See  Engraving.) 

§ 

Lady  Jake  Gret»  "  the  mirror  of  her  a^^e,"  an  illustriouff,  but  un- 
Ibrtunate  personace  of  the  blood  rojal  of  Englandj  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  whose  mother  was  wife  to  Edward 
IV,    Lfidy  Jaoe,  oo  her  mother's  side  was  great  grand-daughter  of 
Henry  VII,  and  second  cousin  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.    She  was  born 
in  1&S7;  and  "  was  not  more  distinguished,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "by 
her  descent,  than  by  her  extraordinaiy  accomplishments,  and  these  were 
adorned  with  such  sweetness  of  temfier,  and  Innate  goodness  of  heart, 
aa  rendered  her  the  delight  and  wonder  of  all  who  knew  her.    Under 
the  tuition  of  Bishop  Elmer,  she  made  surprising  progress  in  arts  and 
aciences,  and  could  express  herself  properly  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tooguea.    We  are  told  by  Ascham  "  that  she  wrote  Latin  with  great 
atrength  of  sentiment,  and  her  contemporary.  Sir  Thomas  Chaioner 
says,  she  was  well  versed  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  French  and  Ital- 
ian.   She  played  well,  wrote  a  curiously  fine  hand,  was  excellent  at  her 
needle,  yet  with  all  these  endowments,  so  rare  in  any  age,  and  still  more 
remarkable  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  she  was  of  a  mild,  humble  and 
modest  spirit."     Fuller  quaintly  says,    "  she  had  the  mnocency  of 
ehil'Jhood,  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  solidity*  of  middle,  the  gravity  of 
old  age,  and  all  at  eighteen;  the  birth  of  a  princess,  the  learning  of  a 
clerk,  the  life  of  a  saint,  vet  the  death  of  a  malefactor  for  her  parent's 
offences. "     Ro^er  Ascham,   Queen  Elizabeth's  schoolmaster,  says, 
**  Aristotle's  praise  of  women  is  perfected  in  her.    She  has  good  man- 
neni,  prudence,  and  a  love  of  lal>or.    She  possesses  every  talent  with- 
out the  least  weakness  of  her  sex.    I  found  ner  in  her  chamber,  reading 
Plato's  Phaedon  in  Greek  with  as  much  delight  as  some  gentlemen 
would  read  a  merry  tale  in  Boccace."    Indeed,  he  tells  us  it  was  to  read 
Plato  she  gave  up  a  hunting  party,  that  was,  at  the  moment,  sweep-' 
iog  through  her  rather's  park.    Asking  her  "  how  she  could  lose  such 
pastime?"  she  said,  "  I  wisse  (know)  all  the  sport  in  the  Park  Js  but 
the  shadow  of  what  pleasure  I  find  in  this  booK;*'  adding,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  God  ever  gave  her,  was  in  sending  her  sharp  pa- 
rents, and  a  gentle  schoolmaster,  which  made  her  take  delight  in  noth- 
ing so  much  as  studies.    The  whole  conversation,  as  he  has  reported  it, 
is  touching  and  simple,  and  specially  interesting  as  illustrative  of  the 
cold  formality  of  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  in  that  a^  and  rank. 

Throuffh  her  father's  machinations  Edward  the  Sixth  was  induced  to  a 
set  aside  Henry  VlII's  will,  disinherit  his  sister,  afterwards  the  filoody 
Mary,  and  settle  the  crown  on  Lady  Jane,  who  had  just  married  Lord 
Guilford  Dudley.    It  was  on  Julv  10,  1558  that  the  Dukes  of  North- 
nmberiand  and  Suffolk,  the  last  her  father,  and  the  first  her  father-in- 
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law,  repaired  to  her  residence,  and  explaining  to  her  the  stale  of  afbirs, 
Icneeled  to  hefi  in  homage ,  as  Queen  of  finiHand.  Astonished,  bat  act 
moved  or  elevated  by  these  new  dignities,  she  refusecf  to  take  a  crown 
which  of  right  belonged  to  the  late  Kins's.  sisters,  and  told  them  "  she 
understood  the  infamy  of  those  who  violated  right  to  gain  a  sceptre,  for 
it  would  be  to  mock  God,  knd  deride  justice,  to  scruple  at  the  ateaiiog 
of  a  shilling  and  not  at  the  usurpation  of  a  crown.  I  am  not  so  young, 
or  so  little  read  in  the  guiles  of  fortune  as  to  suiTer  myself  to  be  taken 
by  them.  Even  if  I  escape  death,"  she  added,  **  Liberty  is*  more  pre- 
cious to  me  than  the  chain  you  offer,  with  whatever  gold  and  precious 
stones  it  he  adorned.'' 

However  she  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  by  the  entreaties  of  the  fath- 
er, mother  and  husband,  and  assumed  the  crown. 

"  She  lifled  not  up  the  least  finger  to  put  the  Diadem  on  herself," 
says  old  Fuller,  "  but  was  only  contented  to  sit  stiU  whilst  others  en- 
deavored to  crown  her;  or  rather  was  so  far  from  biting  at  the  bait  of 
Sovereignty,  that  unwillingly  she  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  it." 

She  is  not  reckoned  as  having  reignfd  in  England,  being  so  soon  de- 
feated and  executed  for  High  Treason  by  her  successful  competitor, 
Mary,  on  the  twelflh  day  of  February,  1554.  Her  letters  to  her  friends 
and  father,  from  prison,  breathe  the  most  touching  spirit  of  reeignatioo. 
That  to  her  father  is  a  striking  picture  of  a  strong  mind  struggling  wick 
the  then  supposed  duty  of  a  child. 

Her  husband  was  executed  first;  as  his  dead  body  was  borne  by  her 
window,  she  wrote  in  her  table-book  three  sentences,  one  in  Latin,  one 
in  Greek,  and  one  in  English.  The  first  two  relate  to  her  husband;  the 
third  was,  **  If  my  fault  deserved  punishment,  my  youth,  at  least,  and 
my  inexperience  were  worthy  of  excuse.  God  and  posterity  will  show 
lue  favor."  This  book  she  uave  to  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  At  the 
block  the  executioner  kneeled  and  asked  her  pardon;  she  answered, 
"  moiit  willingly."  Being  blindfolded,  she  felt  her  way  to  the  block, 
laid  her  head  on  it,  murmured,  *<Lord  into  thy  hand  I  commend  my 
spirit;"  and  then  her  head  was  severed  from  her  body  by  a  single  stroke. 
ohe  was  in  her  eighteenth. year.  It  is  said,  that  even  Bloody  Mary  her- 
self was  disposed  to  pardon  her.  Her  fate  was  lamented  throughovt 
Europe;  and  Brooks  relates  that  Morgan,  the  Judge  who  sentenced 
her,  ffiU  mad,  and  died  crying,  "  Tiike  away  the  Lady  Jane,  Take  away 
the  Lftdy  Jane." 

^  It  is  I<  uller  who  calls  her  "  the  mirror  of  her  age,"  and  she  seems  to 
fill  among  women  the  place  given  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney  among  men. 
Her  letters  and  small  pieces  have  been  published  in  many  languages. 
The  following  lines  are  said  to  have  been  pricked  by  her  with  a  pio, 
possibly  in  prison : — 


Non  ftllena  pates  bomlni  qnae  obllofwe  poMUt, 
Aura  hodieruft  mihi,  cnui  erit  ilia  tibi ; 
Deo  Juv ante,  nil  nocei  hvormalus, 
.  Et  noil  Juvaiite,  nil  juvat  labor  gravis. 
Post  tenebraa  spero  lucem. 

Which  have  been  thus  translated: — 

To  mortars  eommoo  (ate  thy  miLd  resigi, 
Mff  lot  toHlay,  to-morrow  may  be  f Atne, 
Wliiie  Ood  assists  us,  envy  oitaa  la  Tatn,    * 
If  lie  fonake  us,  frttiileM  all  our  paia  } 
After  this  dark  I  hope  for  li^ht  afain. 


(OIIOIITAL.) 

ARTICLE    CXtlT. 

LeaTei  from  the  Jonmal  of  a  Poor  Ticar. 

BT  JOBir  M.   BPSAR. 

Brothkr — I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for  publishing  in 
the  Prisoners'  Friend  for  the  last  two  or  three  numbers,  the  "  Leaves 
from  the  Journal  of  a  Poor  Viear  in  fViltahire,**  I  was  unable  to  read 
the  story  without  weepine.  I  have  never  been  more  moved  by  any 
thing  that  I  have  read.  It  tne  more  deeply  affected  me,  because  it  re- 
minded me  of  my  own  ex|)erience. 

I  have  seen  some  dark  and  trying  hours  in  my  short  life,  but  they 
have  usually  been  succeeded  by  bright  and  cheering  events.  I  will  men- 
tion an  instance  of  trial,  and  of  the  good  providence  of  (jrod. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  I  lived  about  twelve  miles  from  Boston,  I  was 
accustomed  to  frequently  take  a  cracker  in  my  pocket,  and  walk  into 
the  city  in  the  morning,  and  return  again  in  the  evening.  One  evening 
when  I  was  returning  home,  soon  after  I  left  the  city  I  was  overtaken  by 
a  man,  who  was  riding  in  a  chaise.  He  stopped,  and  looked  at  me  a 
moment, 
.  '<<  How  far  are  you  going  this  way?"  be  inquired. 

"  As  far  as  W.,  sir." 

"  If  you  will  pay  the  toll,"  said  h«,  <*  I  will  carry  you,  for  I  am  going 
to  that  tow,n  myself." 

Putting  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  I  took  out  two  cents,  and  said  to 
him, 

"  There  is  all  the  money  1  have,  twill  give  you  that." 

^<  I  cannot  ta^e  it,"  he  replied,  and  drove  on,  and  leA  me. 

I  now  felt  very  sad.  It  was  a  most  trving  hour.  I  remembered  that 
not  long  before  I  had  enjoyed  a  good  salary,  was  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  excellent  friends,  and  now,  liecause  I  had  plead  for  the  poor  oleeding 
si  Ave,  had  endeavored  to  raise  up  the  drunkard,  and  to  reform  the  crim- 
inal, it  had  been  said  that  I  did  not  preach  the  gospel,  and  many  had  re- 
fused to  longer  walk  with  me.  These  reflections  caused  me  great  dis- 
tress of  mincf,  though  1  was  comforted  with  the  thought  that  1  had  not 
concealed  the  truth,  but  had  freely  declared  it  as  it  had  from  time  to 
time  been  revealed  to  me.  These  thoughts  filled  my  mind  until  I  reach- 
ed home.  I  said  nothing  to  my  family,  or  to  any  other  person,  of  what 
.had  occured. 

The  next  day  a  good  friend  called  to  see  me,  and  inquired  how  I  got 
along.  He  was  unreservedly  informed  thaf  I  found  some  hard  spots 
where  I  was  then  travelling,  and  as  an  example,  I  narrated  what  had 
occurred  vesterday  when  I  was  returning  from  Boston.  Said  he,  "  that 
is  too  bad."  Leaving  me,  he  was  absent  but  a  short  time,  when  he  re- 
turned and  brought  me  twenty  dollars,  and  (lut  them  into  my  hands. 
This  sum  he  had  generously  collected  from  various  persons  to  whom  he 
had  told  the  story  of  the  two  cents.  I  felt  that  I  was  under  the  provi- 
dential care  of  God,  my  heavenly  Father,  and  from  that  hour  I  have 
been  most  fully  persuaded  that  iV  I  do  my  duty  faithfully  from  day  to 
day,  I  shall  not  be  left  alone.    <<  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not 
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want."  When  it  has  Bometimes  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not  do  my 
duty  I  declare  the  whole  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  daily  bread 
for  my  family,  1  have  been  comforted  by  theee  words:  "Trust  in  the 
Lord,  and  do  good,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed." 

The  readers  of  the  Prisoners'  Friend  can  now  understand  why  I 
to  deeply  interested  in  perusing  the  Journal  of  a  Poor  Viear. 


<  Hang  tbe  Black  Rascal  I*' 


■T  A^  n.  BAKSB. 


Hano  bSm  op— he*s  black  and  sooty, 

Haof  a  nigger  when  you  can  } 

*Tia  a  pioua,  Chriatlan  duty, 

rnina  to  show  your  lore  to  man. 

**  Blood  for  blood  "-Hiure  OTory  briffbt  man— 

Bvery  Chriatlan  man  will  aay— 

(But  we  needn't  bang  a  white  man, 

Let  his  crime  be  what  it  mayO 

l40t  the  white  folks  do  the  kllUnf— 

Murder  to  their  hearu*  content } 

tf  couTlcted,  we  are  witling 

To  commute  their  ponlahmeat. 

Bat  if  blacks,  by  wrong  Imbmtcd, 

Dare  to  do  this  dreadfuT  thing, — 

Ko !  we*d  not  haTo  them  **  commated,*^— 

Let  the  hated  rascals  swing 


Hang  him  high  fonan  example ) 
Black  folks  do  not  often  kill } 
Rere*a  a  chance  to  give  a  sample 
or  the  honored  hangman's  skill. 
Stretch  his  neck— he's  but  a  niggtr^ 
One  of  Afric's  cursed  race } 
What  a  glorious,  heavenly  figure, 
Shaming  Christians  to  their  fooe. 

He's  no  friends,  besides  comeoutera, 
■admen,  whom  we  needn't  fear  \ 
Infidels,  fanatics,  spouters. 
Such  as  Garrison  and  Spear*, 
]*hlltlps,  Andrew,  Wright  and  Parker, 
Leaders  of  a  motley  crew. 
Of  all  colors,  whiter,  darker. 
Not  worth  mlndlng-^let  'em  stew. 

Then  let's  haTo  the  rascal  strangled, 
Ho'a  been  flrlendlesa  from  his  birth  \ 
Better  men  than  he  have  dangled 
Twtxt  the  hearens  and  the  earth. 
Break  his  neck ;  he's  but  a  stranger, 
Floated  to  our  christian  land  } 
We  can  hang  him  without  danger,— 
*Tls  a  high  mid  noble  stand. 


Are  we  not  God's  law  folfiliag 
When  we  choke  a  man  to  death  f 
Why  then  can  we  be  unwilling 
Men  should  Me  him  yield  his  breath  f 
Many  in  this  goodly  city 
Doubtless  would  enjoy  the  sight  i 
Certainly  'twould  be  a  pity. 
If  they  were  denied  their  right. 

Raise  aloft  the  Christian  gallowa. 
Gather  round  the  gaping  crowd  ) 
If  you'd  make  men  cold  and  calkMlh, 
Skow  Mm,  with  his  rope  and  ahroad ; 
Order  out  the  militarv* 
Let  the  bands  of  music  play, 
March  him  round,  as  making  marry  ; 
Let  us  have  a  gala  day. 

Put  the  scaffold  on  the  Common, 
Where  the  multitude  can  meet ; 
All  the  schools  and  ladies  snmmo, 
Let  them  all  eqjoy  the  treat. 
What's  the  use  of  being  "  priTate**  f 
Hanging  Is  a  righteons  eaaae  ; 
Men  should  witness  what  you  drire  at. 
When  you  execute  the  laws. 

Gather,  gather  all  the  people, 

Let  not  one  be  left  at  home  ;  ^ 

Let  them  mount  on  Park-street  ateepia. 

And  the  State  housed  lofty  dome  ; 

R  lug  the  bells  and  fire  the  oanaoii } 

Every  nook  and  corner  fill, 

'Till  there's  not  a  place  to  staa'  on 

From  the  tombs  to  Beac(m  Rill. 

Oh !  do  hang  him— we  have  waited 
Many  a  day  for  such  a  chance  t 
Let  the  hempen  cord  be  baitea  ; 
See  how  graoefolly  hell  dance. 
Dance  on  rtoViing  i  oh,  how  ftmny .' 
How  we'll  gloat  upon  the  sight- 
Sure,  it's  richly  worth  the  money, 
And  t'eajoy  it  we've  a  right.  . 


THf  dark  and  cnrlingtressea,    . 

The  raven's  hue  outvie  } 
And  brighter  for  than  Hesper, 

is  thy  clear  and  sparkling  eye. 
^hy  noble  visace  seems  to  be 
Bnstamped  with  true  divinity. 


To   •••••. 


The  modest  beaoty  of  thy  fiice, 
And  the  smile  that  lingers  there. 

Drives  far  away  dull  sorrow. 
And  dispels  corroding  care. 

Thy  anassuming  virtue^  claim 

A  sphere,  where  lovelineas  k  feme. 


^  ARTICLE   CXtr. 

« 
Birthaday  of  Jakn  Howard* 

AVlfVXL  FESTIVAL. 

To  the  Friends  of  Prison  Reform, 

Dear  Friends: — Believing  you  to  be  interested  in  every  good  vrork, 
and  especially  in  that  highest  form  of  Benevolence,  the  Reclamation  of 
the  Vicious,  we  invite  you  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  celebration  of 
our  Annual  Festival,  the  Bieth-dat  of  John  Howaed.  For  a  long 
time  there  has  been  wanting  a  Journal  in  this  country,  that  should  regi* 
]arly  publi,eh  such  facts  and  statistics  as  may  directly  have  a  bearing  oa 
Crime.  Also  an  office  has  been  wanting  where  the  Discharged  Convict 
could  find  sympathy;  also  where  the  mnocent  family  of  the  prisoner 
nnight  ask  for  advice.  Such  a  Journal  is  published;  such  an  office  is  open- 
ed. The  Proprietor  has  made  many  sacrifices  till  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
make  another  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  cause.  To  keep  alive  the 
ei^mpathy  alreaav  awakened,  it  is  proposed  to  celebrate  for  the  second 
time  in  the  world,  the  Birth-day  of  Joiin  Howard,  which  occurs  on  the 
second  day  of  September  next.*  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  have  a 
general  gathering  of  the  friends  of  Prison  Reform  throughout  the  coun* 
try.  A  more  fitting  time  to  awaken  a  true  interest  cannot  be  selected.  Al- 
ready the  work  of  preparation  has  commenced,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  gatherings  that  has  taken  place  for 
many  years. 

As  the  readiest  and  easiest  way  of  giving  all  an  opportunitv  to  assist, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  have  a  Fair,  the  place  to  be  announced  hereafter, 
to  continue  one  week,  commencing  on  Monday,  September  third. 

We  affectionately  then  ask  your  aid,  not  for  ourselves,  for  it  is  your 
^use  as  well  as  ottr«.  We  know  of  no  moral  movement  u  here  there 
are  such  immediate  advantages  flowing  to  ^the  sinned  and  the  sinned 
against.  It  seems  proper  then,  to  extend  to  you  the  privilege  of  aiding 
in  a  movement;  for  wnere  there  is  a  universal  benefit,  there  should  be  a 
universal  sacrifice.  Feeling  grateful  for  the  past,  we  feel  that  every 
thing  should  be  done  to  sustain  what  has  been  so  nobly  begun.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  stopping  by  the  way,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  make 
at  least,  one  more  effort.  A  sketch  of  our  plans  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate:— 

I.    To  sustain  the  monthly  Journal. 

IF.  To  open  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  friends  of  Crim- 
inal Reform  throughout  the  country,  on  the  best  modes  of  Prison  Dis- 
cipline. 

III.  To  create  a  wide  interest  for  the  Discharged  Prisoner. 

IV.  To  awaken  a  sympathy  for  the  Juvenile  delinquent. 

V.  To  deliver  Public  Addresses  on  the  various  topics  connected 
with  Prison  Discipline. 

^  *  The  troe  day,  September  second,  happening  on  Sanday,  it  was  deemed  proper 
of  coarse,  not  to  commenee  the  Fair  till  the  following  day.  That  occurrence  will, 
however,  afford  a  tine  occasion  for  a  most  beavtif\il  theme  for  the  pnlpit,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  many  clergymen  will  avail  themselyes  of  snch  an  opportunity. 
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YI.    To  collect  a  Library  of  Works  relating  to  the  whole  snl 
Criminal  Refornn.  ' 

Yil.    To  abolish  the  Death  Penalty. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  our  plan.  Will  you  aid  in  any  way  what* 
ever?  If  you  cannot,  will  you  band  this  circular  to  some  frieod.  male 
or  female.    Permit  us  to  suggest  the  ways  of  aiding: —  ^ 

I.    By  annual  or  occasional  Donations. 
II.    By  giving  your  name  to  our  subscription  list. 

III.  By  Airming  a  Society.jn  your  town  to  aid  the  cause. 

IV.  By  sending  communications  for  the  paper, 
v.    By  enlisting  your  clergyman. 

VI.    By  sending  books  that  have  any  bearing  on  Criminal  Reform, 
or  kindred  subjects.  % 

VII.    By  enlisting  the  Press. 

One  more  effort,  and  this  great  work  will  have  received  an  impulse 
that  will  be  felt  for  years.  A  failure  now,  and  the  Magazine  ceases; 
the  whole  work  is  retarded,  and  years  will  be  required  to  regain  what 
we  shall  then  have  lost.  Do  not  then  let  us  suffer  for  want  of  a  little 
aid.  A  few  brief  statements  more,  and  we  leave  you  to  act  up  to  your 
owc^  convictions  of  duty: — 

I.    This  is  the  only  paper  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  Claims  of  the 
Criminal. 

II.    Its  columns  are  open  for  Free  Discussion. 

III.  It  has  no  advertising  patronage. 

IV.  It  has  some  of  the  ablest  contributors  in  this  country. 

V.  It  gives  a  faithful  View  of  Prison-Reform  abroad. 

For  the  Fair  we  shall  need  many  articles.  A  number  of  ladies  will 
be  in  attendance.  Let  us  know  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  whatvou 
can  do  for  the  work.  Of  course,  we  need  Refreshments,  Flowers,  Fan- 
ey  articles  of  every  description.  Cloth  to  cover  the  tables,  &c. 

The  articles  should  be  sent,  at  least  three  days  before  the  time. 

COMMITTBK. 

Boston.— B.  H.  Greene;  Wm.  Pitt,  M.  D.j  Ellen  M.  Tarr;  Mw. 
Briegs;  Mrs.  Trowbridee. 
DoRcuESTfia. — Mrs.  Lucy  Keener;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Blake;  Miss  E.  Fidd. 
S.  VValpole. — Mrs.  Betsey  Clark. 
FoxBoao'. — Rev.  Mr.  Slade. 

Wrentham. — Mrs.  Lueas  Pond.  * 

lowA. — Mrs.  R.  L.  Cadic. 


Thb  following  exqulfite  liDrt  by  Leigh  !Iuat,  may  be  flunlliar  to  many  of  yonx  readen,bat 
they  de«erve  neverthelesa  lo  be  copied  over  and  over  again.  The  beautiful  lesson  they  ianl- 
cate  ought  to  be  repeated  quarterly  inerery  newspaper  in  the  United  States: —  ** 

Abou  Bbn  AnHEsCt  (nay  his  tribe  increase) 

Awoke  one  night  from  a  dream  of  peace, 

And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 

MalciHg  it  rich— like  a  lily  in  full  bloom. 

An  angel  writtaig  in  a  bouk^f  gold  \ 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold. 

And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

**  What  writest  tnoa  ?"    The  vision  raised  bis  head. 

And  with  a  smiling  look  of  sweet  accord. 

Answered,  "  The  names  of  those  that  lore  the  Lord,** 

**  And  Is  mine  one  f**  said  Abou.    "  Nay^not  so,** 

Rep /led  the  angel— Abou  spoke  more  low, 

But  cheerly  still,  and  said,  *^  I  pray  thee  than, 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow  men." 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.    The  next  night 

It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light. 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  bleated. 

And  lo  !  Ben  Adbem*s  name  led  all  the  real. 


ARTICLE    CXLTI. 
CommatatlOB  in  the  Case  of  Waskinston  Goode, 

"We  have  felt  it  highly  important  to  preserve  every  procee  g  r:- 

ing  to  thifl  extraordinary  case.  Havins  been  inquired  of  in  regard  to. 
the  final  plea  before  the  Governor  and  Council,  we  give  a  few  facts,  not 
intimating,  of  course,  that  we  can  give  the  words,  or  cveu  a  sketch  of 
the  arguments.  The  speakers  were  Dr.  Phelps,  Wni.  Aspinwall,  Esq., 
and  Wendell  Phillips. 

Dr.  Phelps.  He  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the  death-penalty  upon 
the  sick,  particularly  those  laboring  under  nervous  irritability.  He  be- 
lieved all  his  patients  would  be  shocked;  one  he  thought  would  suffer. 
death  if  the  execution  took  place!  He  had  inquired,  and  he  found  that 
when  the  last  execution  occurred,  that  many  physicians  could  trace  the 
sickness  to  the  scenes  connected  with  thaf  event.    There  was  a  settle<l 

gloom  and  despondency  everywhere  among  the  debilitated  and  the  fee- 
le.     It  would  be  so  now.     He  begged,  therefore,  the  Council  to  take 
this  fact  into  consideration. 

LiEUTENAHT  GOVERNOR. — Execntions  are  now  private. 

Dr.  Phelps.  That  makes  no  difference  whatever.  It  is  the  fact  that 
a  hiunan  being  is  to  be  put  to  death  at  a  certain  hour,  that  produces  the 
distress  among  the  sick. 

Wm.  Aspikwall,  Esq.  He  was  on%  of  the  counsel  employed  on  the 
trial  of  the  prisoner.  He  introduced  a  witness  by  the  name  of  Wilson, 
who  did  not  testify  on  the  trial.  No  oath  being  required,  he  gave  in  his 
testimony.    The  following  questions  were  asked : — 

Counsel.    Were  you  acquainted  with  Washington  Goode? 

Witness,    Yes. 

Counsel.    How  long? 

Witness.    I  have  known  him  ever  since  a  year  ago  last  June. 

Counsel.  Were  you  in  company  with  him  on  the  evening  previous  to 
the  murder.^' 

Witness.    Yes,  till  half-past  eight. 

Counsel.    What  clothes  bad  he  on  ? 

Witness.    Had  dark  pantaloons,  stripped  jacket. 

Counsel,    Where  did  you  go  on  the  evening  previous? 

Witness.  Went  to  Crombie's  tavern,  Cambridge  Street,  where  we 
drank  together. 

Counsel.    Have  you  ever  seen  him  since? 

Witness.  No.  I  heard  next  morning  of  the  murder,  and*  that  Goode 
had  committed  it.  I  went  to  my  vessel,  and  afterwards  went  to  Ann  St. 
to  hear  the  particulars.  HeanI  the  constable*  say  to  Forman  that  he 
must  go  to  Court  to  testify.  Forman  said  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
case;  that  he  heard  the  blow  and  saw  a  roan,  but  did  not  know  who  it 
was. 

Mr.  Aspinwall  then  gave  a  genera]  view  of  the  testimony,  ol^erving 
that  every  witness  spoke  more  strongly  upon  the  trial  than  m  the  street; 
that  it  was  very  contradictory.  He  then  refered  to  the  numerous  peti- 
tions of  34000  names !    He  then  refered  to  the  new  act  about  to  be 
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*  pamed  in  the  Lef^islature,  makiog  murder  in  the  first  degree  only  n  eap- 
ital  ofTence,  and  that  tried  under  the  new  law,  Goode  would  not  have 
been  executed.  Of  Washington  Goode,  it  mi^bt  be  said  that  his  char- 
acter had  been  generally  good.  He  bad  been  in  many  vessels,  and  the 
Captains  were  anxious  to  procure  a^ain  his  services.  He  refered  tothe 
report  then  before  the  HousOi  in  which  the  killing  of  LincoUi  was  called 
a  murder.  It  was  not  so.  Thelprison^r  was  proved  to  be  innoe. 
Moreover,  there  were  now  in  the  State  Prison  eight  capital  ofieoders. 
Why  not  send  another?  ^ 

£•  F.  HoDOBS,  Elsq.  He  confirmed  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aspinwall,  so 
far  as  the  testimony  was  concerned.  He  was  one  of  the  counsel,  and 
be  believed  it  contradictory;  that  in  fact,  in  the  place  where  some  wit- 
nesses said  Goode  stood,  there  was  an  Irishmnii ! 

Wendell  Phillips.  He  referred  to  the  i4000  names  that  had  been 
procured  in  about  seventeen  days,  three-fourths  were  men;  though  be 
would  be  as  glad  to  present  the  women,  for  he  believed  their  uaoies 
ought  to  go  as  far  to  effect  the  object,  as  those  of  men.  He  contrasted 
the  difference  between  the  feeling  now  and  twenty-four  years  ago, 
when  during  Gov.  Morton's  administration,  throe  thousand  names  were 
sent  in  urging  the  execution  of  the  Parkers!  Now  there  was  a  single 
petition  of  nme  names  from,  Woburn,  which  he  would  read.*  He  re- 
ferred to  Forman's  testimony,  and  the  complete  contradiction  of  Its 
most  important  items  by  Wilson,  here  produced.  -  He  believed  that  if 
this  case  were  found  to  be  murder  in  tne  second  degree,  that  Goode 
ought  not  to  be  executed,  for  the  new  law  now  before  the  House  only 
contemplated  making  murder  in  the  first  degree  capital.  Had  Goode 
been  tried  under  that,  he  would  not  have  been  condemned;  of  course 
the  council  would  not  hang  a  man  under  a  dea<i  statute  If  He  here  read 
from  Asbmend  R.  383,  357,  298,  and  Addison  R.  14S,  showing  how  %ven 
aggravated  murder  was  made  oul  in  the  second  degree.  There  had  been 
no  case  where  a  prisoner  was  brought  in  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  evidence  was  circumstantial!  He 
here  read  Brown  R.  18. 

Mr.  Phillips  here  alluded  to  the  prejudice  against  the  colored  people, 
manifested  in  Lyceums,  Schools,  mobs,  ond  which  extended  even  to  the 
jury  box;  no  black  man  beine  allowed  to  sit  on  the  jury;  a  single  in- 
stance only  ever  happened  of  a  colored  man's  beinff  drawn  on  a  juiy, 
and  that  was  by  mistake,  and  the  Court  would  not  allow  him  to  serve! 
With  many  the  negro  was  but  the  connecting  link  between  a  monkey 
and  a  man.  Had  Goode  been  tried  in  some  other  countries,  there  would 
have  been  six  black  men  on  the  jury.  «When  England  tries  a  Hindos- 
tanee,  she  puts  six  of  his  countrymen  on  the  jury,  and  six  Englishmen. 
So  in  the  West  Indies,  I  believe.  Goode  has  not  had  a  fair  trial;  the 
f4000  who  asked  for  his  commutation  said  he  had  not. 

Goode  was  placed  under  bad  circumstances.  He  was  kept  drunk;  be 
went  to  the  sailor  boarding-houses,  and  he  had  to  get  the  keepers  for  his 
bondsmen!  • 

Mr.  Phillips  then  alluded  to  the  duty  of  the  Council,  which  was  to 
examine  carefully  after  cojiviction,  and  pardon  the  guilty,  if  any  exten- 
uating circumstances  existed  Of  course,  they  could  not  pardon  the  in- 
nocent! George  IV.  heard  every  trial  a  second  time!  This  was  the 
very  case  for  a  rehearing.  Goode  came  here  from  the  South  West;  he 
had  been  on  the  Mississippi;  he  hac|  been  in  the  War  under  Gen.  Tay- 
lor; he  had  been  hired  three  years  to  kill  for  seven  dollars  a  month ! 

*  An  exact  copy  may  be  found  in  onr  May  namber. 

t  The  law  then  before  the  House  did  not  pass  as  was  expected,  tboagh  lOch  a 
modification  had  the  strong  reccommendation  of  the  Governor. 
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He  had  do  school,  or  pulpit,  no  father  or  mother  to  teach  him;  he  ha^ 
been  raised  in  the  rice  swamps;  he  had  been  in  New  Orleans,  where  an 
affent  of  the  Bible  society  had  been  refused  to  give  the  Bible  to  a  slave. 
He  floated  along  into  Massachusetts,  and  into  Boston,  where  his  class 
associates.  Here  he  had  got  into  a  drunken  quarrel;  threats  were  offer- 
ed on  both  sides;  a  man  is  found  niurdereii;  and  he  is  chnrgeil  with  the 
crime,  and^Massachusetta  has  nothing  belter  for  him  than  to  hang  him  1 
This  is  to  be  done  in  spite  of  public  opinion,  when  Dutetfand  York 
have  been  saved  t 

Mr.  Phillips  here  referred  to  the  execution  in  Taunton  some  -ten 
▼ears  ago.  The  Sheriff  ai  the  verv  last  moment  asked  the  criminal,  if 
be  were  innocent,  and  he  declared  "  he  knew  nothing  of  the  murder." 
That  Sheriff  now  begged  that  tlielaw  might  be  changed,  lest  another  in- 
nocent man  should  suffer* 

Mr.  Phillips  said  Massachusetts  could  not  point  to  her  common  and 
Sunday  school  children,  and  say  to  them,  tnat  she  had  done  all  she 
could  for  the  prisoner;  that  every  opportunity  for  instruction  had  been 
granted  to  him,  and  having  despised  all  her  kindly  influences,  then  bo 
was  to  be  hunj(. 

The  above  is  a  very  faint  sketch  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Phillips,  It 
was  enough  to  move  the  heart  of  a  stone.  But  in  spite  of  all,  and  the 
94000  men  and  women,  in  two  days  afterward,  even  before  the  fate  of 
the  law  was  known,  the  Council,  with  one  exception,  and  that  a  Quaker 
ff'om  Nantucket,  voted  to  hang  the  culprit  till  he  was  dead,  dead,  dead! 


CoBTDEMNKD  MuaDERXRB. — ^Within  a  month  or  two  from  the  present 
tin>e^,  nine  men  and  one  woman  will,  according  to  the  terms  of  their 
••ntence,  ascend  the  scaffold.  The  following  are  their  names  and 
crimes  :-p 

Vender,  at  Ballimore,  for  die  mvrder  of  Mrs.  Tego  Cooper;  Wood,  at  New 
iTork,  for  the  mvrder  of  his  wife;  Baldwin,  at  St.  Louis,  for  the  murder  of  his 
brother-in-law;  Letitia  Blaisdell,  at  AmherBt,  N.'H.,  for  the  marder  of  the  mother 
and  child  of  her  adopted  father;  Washington  Goode,  colored,  at  Boston,  for  the 
mnrder  of  a  rival  lover  of  his  mistrese;  £zra  Dodley,  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife  while  returning  with  her  from  a  meeting;  the  negro  Shorter,  at 
Bufialo,  for  the  murder  of  a  white  young  man;  two  slaves,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  on 
the  first  of  June  for  the  murder  of  Henry  Yelliman;  Alexander  Joaes,  colored,  at 
New  York,  22d  June,  for  arwm;  and  there  are  some  half  dosen  late  murder  com- 
saituls  yet  to  be  tried. 


MAflS.  LEOISLATiniB — This  body  has  left  the  law  of  CaiHtal  PanMimeBt  iibout  wh4 
they  foaod  It.  We  hHd  hoped  after  the  House  had  passed,  by  a  Urge  majority,  a  Bill  reccom- 
mending  the  entire  abolition  for  everything  bat  murder  in  the  first  degree,  tb^t  the  Senate 
would  have  concurred.  We  must  try  again.  Let  petitions  be  circulated  at  once  in  every 
town. 

WASHINGTON  GOODE.^We  have  given  a  large  space  to  his  case,  and  now  Just  as  we 
•re  going  to  preiSf  comes  a  long  report  from  the  Governor  and  Couudl  relative  to  their  pro- 
ceedings.   This  mnst  be  laid  over. 

NEW  YORK.— Large  meetings  on  the  Death^Penalty  have  been  held  there,  but  the  account 
comes  too  late  for  our  present  number. 

PETITION — FANEUIL  HALL.— The  use  of  this  Hall  was  asked  for  on  the  day  of  the  ex- 
ecution, and  the  subject  was  laid  on  tlie  table.  We  would  suggest,  In  addition,  that  the 
places  of  business  be  closed  during  the  hours  appointed  for  the  execution. 


ARTICLE    CXLVII. 

Tke  New  Toik  Riot. 

16  p€r§on$  killtd-^26  wounded — 53  arreUed  !  ! 

Doubtless,  many  of  onr  readers  have  heard  of  the  terrible  scenes  which  have 
lately  taken  place  in  New  York.  Oar  exchanges  are  fall  of  accoaots.  A  more 
dreadfal  affair  has  seldom  occurred.  '  And  what  makes  the  whole  matter  worse,  is 
that  generally  innocent  persons  have  been  killed.  We  have  watched  the  papers 
with  mach  interest,  aud  we  find  a  general  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  dvil 
anthoritiea.  We  cannot  see  the  absolote  necessity  of  using  the  deadly  wcspeas 
that  were  employed.  And  in  fact  now  we  are  told  very  coolly,  by  the  Jury  of  In- 
qnest,  that  had  more  of  the  Police  been  on  the  groand  then  there  wonid  have  been 
no  necessity  of  the  military!  Trae,  we  do  not  know  what  the  mob  might  hnve 
done.     But  we  do  know  what  the  military  have  done. 

We  suppose  that  many  will  look  to  ns  for  an  ofMnion.  Hot  onr  friends  shodd 
remember  that  our  main  object  in  our  Journal  is  to  show  the  inefficacy  of  the  death 

fienalty;  that  there  is  no  need  of  killing  a  man  when  he  is  secured  and  can  no 
onzei  do  any  harm.  But  then  the  very  spirit  that  takes  away  so  meanly,  so  eovr- 
ardly,  the  life  of  the  criminal,  breaks  away  aud  shows  itself  in  war,  and  varioas 
other  forms  of  violence.  Every  one  who  knows  us,  knows  that  we  are  in  &vor  ef 
order.  But  we  do  believe  that  the  public  authorities  of  New  York  transcended 
every  principle  of  humanity  in  the  deadly  course  that  was  taken.  They,  in  fact, 
became  the  mob  in  turn.  We  do  not  believe,  that  that  mob,  violent  as  it  appeared 
to  be,  would  have  done  half  the  damage  that  has  been  done  by  the  antborities 
themselves.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  violence  of  that  mob  has  been  overstated, 
that  the  public  mind  has  been  inflamed  to  an  unreasonable  extent,  and  when  the 
trials  come  on,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  words  are  true. 

Of  the  quarrels  of  the  two  actors,  we  have  had  but  one  opinion,  that  they  migjbt 
have  settled  their  own  matters,  without  inflaming  the  public  mind  through  the 
press.  Both  must  regret  the  terrible  results  of  a  quarrel  which  ought  to  have  besn 
settled  in  a  peaceful  manner  between  themselves,  or  by  a  committee  of  referenoe. 

En. 


Letters  to  the  Goternoh. — ^We  have  learned  that  one  of  the  Connei 
has  taken  great  oflence  at  our  first  letter  to  the  Governor.  We  do  not  like  to 
ofiTend,  but  we  must  speak  out  our  own  convictions.  It  b  impossible  to  do  thb 
without  oflfending  somebody.  We  are  not  alone  in  expressing  our  abhorreoee  of 
this  whole  transaction  in  refusing  to  commute  the  sentence  of  Washington  Goode. 
We  meant,  if  there  was  any  conscience  leA,  to  wake  it  up.  It  happens,  by  tks 
way,  that  the  very  Councillor  who  was  so  very  much  ofiended,  informed  us  ooms 
time  ago  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  death-penalty,  and  would  never  couMmt  lo 
give  his  vote  for  its  infliction.  What  has  become  of  his  convictions?  We  do  net 
wonder  that  he  was  so  disturbed.  Vf^  pity  him  for  his  weakneae,  and  when  the 
execution  shall  have  passed  away,  and  he  comes  to  himself,  he  will  forever  regret 
the  hour  when  he  voted  for  the  death  of  a  man  whom  no  living  being  can  prove 
positively  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is  charged. 


Lowell,  Mass.  In  this  city,'  we  have  spoken  three  several  times  on  diliefvnt 
Sabbaths.  The  three  Universal ist  Societies  very  kindly  granted  the  use  of  their 
churches,  and  several  friends  aided  us  in  our  labors.  We  have  now  an  excdlest 
list  of  subscribers  theie.  We  have  scarcely  found  any  place  where  there  was  a 
deeper  interest. 


mttvuvs  SKociir. 


1.— AMEEICAN  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL.    May.   O.  B.  A  L.  N.  Fowler,  Edfton. 

New  York. 

We  know  of  no  monthly  that  containa  more  instruclfon  than  the  Phrenological  Journal 
The  Fowlers  have  hit  on  the  happy  Acuity  of  combining  illuatration  and  incident  with  fact. 
WhooTer  does  this,  will  be  sura  to  accomplish  two  great  things  in  this  world;  to  Instruct  and 
•moae  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  Dry  details  are  seldom  read,  even  when  ihey  are,  it  is  only, 
by  the  deep,  thorough  student.  We  hope  the  Fowlers  will  sncceed,  and  then  we  trost  to  see 
that  new  paper  they  propose.  But  that  long  name  la  a  bad  one.  Better  find  some  one  word 
finr  a  newspaper. 

S.— LITTELL'S  LINING  AGE.    Noa.  S57  to  860. 

Every  week  this  valuable  work  cornea  laden  with  the  freshest  extracts  from  Foreign  Jour- 
nals, so  that  now  we  find  the  work  absololely  ludiapenssble.  The  facilities  of  the  Editor  are 
Ailty  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  age.  The  work  should  be  in  every  school  and  library  in  the 
land.    Price  12  1>2  cents  per  week. 

a.— HOLDEN'S  DOLLAR  MAGAZINE.    May.    New  York. 

This  work  is  well  stored  with  engravings,  and  for  the  amount  of  reading,  any  one  must  he 
aatlsfled  with  that,  for  we  cannot,  though  one  of  the  craft  understand  how  so  much  can  be  af* 
forded  for  one  dollar. 

4.~PEOPLE'8  JOURNAL  AND  HOWITT*S  JOURNAL  combined.    London}  Willoughby 

A  Co.j  Boston:  Crosby  dc  Nichols. 

Every  Amei lean  should  read  this  work  as  It  monthly  comes  from  London.  Within  its  pages 
will  be  found  a  great  rariety  of  iirticles,  end  what  is  particularly  valuable  now,  a  very  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  progress,  not  only  in  the  arts  aud  science*,  but  in  literature,  religion 
ftnd  morals. 

S.--GRaHAM'B  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.    May,  1849.    Philadelphia:  S.  D. 

Paiteraon. 

This  periodical  still  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  literary  world.  The  engravings  are  well  exe- 
cuted, though  we  ibiuk  the  ^*  May  Morning**  is  rather  questionable  in  its  tendency. 

/ 

€.— THE  NEW  ENGLAND  OFFERING.    Hakbibt  Fablbt,  Editor  and  PubUsher.    Low- 
ell, Mass. 
Mite  Farley  Is  one  of  the  most  Indnstrloua  women  of  her  clasa,  and  hence  her  work  anc- 

eeeda.    She  has  a  due  field  for  her  labora. 

7.— 8ARTAIN*8  UNION  MAGAZINE  of  Uteratnre  and  Art.    Philadelphia. 

The  engravings  of  ibis  number  are  well  done.  We  were  particularly  pleaaed  with  "Ruth 
and  Boaz,"  and  **  the  Doves.*'  Some  of  our  ableat  writers  contribute  to  the  pages  of  this 
work. 

8.— PHONETIC  MAGAZINE.    A  Monthly  Periodical.    Eli  as  Lorglet,  Editor.    Clncla- 

natl,  Ohio.    $1  00  per  annum.  » 

This  work  Is  devoted  to  the  Language  Reform.  It  occupies  a  wide  field,  and  like  other  Re- 
forms, this  will  be  slow  in  its  prcfress.    We  wish  the  Editor  much  success. 

9. — HUMAN  LIFE;  illustrated  in  my  individual  experience,  as  a  child,  a  youth,  and  a  man. 

By  Hbnry  Clark  Wbioht. 

So  various  are  my  engagementa  and  ao  nnmerous  are  the  calls  upon  me  for  assistance,  that 
I  have  little,  very  little  time  to  read  books.  But  acquainted  as  1  have  been  with  Henry  C. 
Wright  for  the  last  ten  years,  I  could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  cf  reading  his  auto«biogra- 
phy.  Every  one  who  has  read  his  little  book,  A  Kiu  for  a  Blow^  is  acquainted  with  hia 
child-like  spirit.  That  beaniifol  simplicity  which  I  much  love,  is  exhibited  in  the  work  now 
hefore  me  in  an  eminent  degree. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  all  who  read  this  work  will  be  benefitted  by  the  perusal  of  it.  If 
they  love  simply  practical  chrlstianitv.  I  Indulge  a  hope  that  it  will  be  much  read;  and  ex- 
tenatvely  circulated,  not  only  In  the  New,  but  also  in  the  Old  World.  It  is  for  sale  by  Beta 
Marsh,  the  Publisher,  85  ComhUl,  Boston.  .  J.  M.  8. 

lO^TlIE  GOSPEL  TEACHER.    A  Monthly  Magaaine,  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Home 
and  Sabbath  Schools.    Rev.  J.  Q  Adams,  Editor.    Boston:  J:  M.  Usher.    $1  a  year. 
This  work  contains  many  valuable  articles.    We  notice  particularly  the  excellent  sermon  of 

Rev.  J.  G.  Forman;  also  one  on  the  Jews  in  London.    The  Editorunderatauda  well  how  to 

meet  the-pobllo  wanta. 
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To  oav  Snbscribera* 

1.    When  you  stop,  send  the  amount  of  jwxr  bill. 
9.    Remember  that  we  print  just  so  many  of  each  number,  knd  that 
your  stopping  breaks  a  whole  volume. 
8.    The  volume  when  complete,  makes  about  600  pages. 

4.  We  neither  mail  or  keep  accounts.    We  hire  a  careful  man  who 
attends  to  that  department. 

5.  Postrna/sters  are  obliged  to  notify  us  when  the  monthly  is  Dot  ta* 
kttn  from  their  offices. 

&     Two  more  numbers  complete  the  volume. 

7.    We  have  to  pay  sometinieB  twenty  per  cent  £br  collecting. 
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(Continued  from  Pag*  480.) 

I  BOWKS  my  bead  opon  my  hands  aod  wept,  and  aa  I  wept  I  prayed  to  God 
that  tiiey  n^hx.  be  to  each  other  all  that  I  wished.  I  heard  a  sob— 1  tnned  my 
eyea;  Kdla  was  weeping  atoo.  She  sat  very  near  me,  her  hand  was  rery  near 
mine>— eery — somehow,  I  e^n*t  tell  how',  perhaps  'twas  wrong,  I  never  could  ex* 
aetly  aecoant  for  it,  my  fin  ^rs  touched  hers,  closed  upon  them,  placed  them  npon 
my  heart,  and  Edia  wept  more  and  more,  and  smiled  too. 

The  man  with  the  book  and  black  gown  was  gone.  The  or^n  was  diaoonrsing 
pensive  mnsic.  1  raised  my  eyes  once  more ;  Regnor  and  his  bride,  with  hand 
clasped  in  hand,  with  tears  and  smiles  were  bending  over  ns.  No  word  waa  said 
•—we  gazed  into  each  other's  eyes — we  embraced— we  knelt  at  the  altar — we 
pr»yed-H>nr  hearts  said  eloqaent  things. 

Moments  of  happiness—morning  of  bliss,  linger,  oh  linger  yet  Why  speed  ye 
on,  ye  fleeting  hoars  ?  why  bear  ns  ont  so  rapidly  into  time's  sea  ?  Why  dispel 
the  slumber  whose  dream  is  heaven  ?  Stay,  oh  stay,  ye  blest  visions— let  there  be 
nothmg  but  the  Present — ^no  Past,  no  FtrTvsB — an  eternal  Pbesewt. 

Hence  !  ye  wild  vagaries,  (said  a  voice)  every  charm  must  break,  every  dreem 
iniiat  change !  * 

I  ahuddered,  felt  the  chili*  upon  me,  turned,  saw  the  stbaitoe  face,  and 
the  eyea,  fainted,  and  waa  carried  into  the  cottagi*.  That  night,  I  took  np  a  paper, 
and  read  that  a  horrid  murder  had  been  committed  in  the  vicinity  of  Hanover  near 
the  mining  district.  Suspicions  were  fixed  upon  a  Get  man  Student  His  person 
was  described,  and  a  reward  offered  for  his  apprehension. 

**  h  haa  come,"  I  groaned.  *'  1  knew  the  evil  waa  at  hand.  It  ia  my  destiny. 
What  shall  1  do,  Regnor?"  ^ 

**  Go  to  America  and  stay  until  all  is  quiet." 

**  I  fear  there  is  no  other  alternative  bat  flight,"  I  replied. 

'*  There  is  no  time  to  lose,"  added  Regnor.  **  The  officers  of  jnetice  are 
abroad.    They  scent  their  game  like  bloodhoands.    Yon  must  go  to-nonow." 
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**  AIm!  wo  fooD.    Host  all  my  htppineM  melt  awaj  in  a  dar  ?" 

*'  Is  there  no  one  yon  can  take  with  yon,  GeDsemasf'*  asked  Rcgnor  s^nilU 
cantly. 

"  No,  Regnor,  not  while  I  am  branded  a  murderer.  Do  not  apeak  to  me  of  that 
snbject.  My  thoughts  are  in  a  whirl.  I  know  not  what  I  am,  or  what  I  think. 
I  am  a  doomed  man.*' 

1  waa  weary,  but  that  night  bronsht  no  reat  I  arose  early  to  apeak  a  moment 
with  Edith,  and  take  my  leave  of  her.  Stie  waa  no  where  to  be  found.  1  en- 
quired in  vab  for  her.  Neither  the  ^ood  matron  that  k«'pt  the  cottage,  or  the 
maki,  knew  that  she  was  gone.  My  sister  came  to  me,  with  a  letter,  and  tearfal 
eyes.  I  read  it.  Edla  Reinbeck  had  gone  to  a  distant  conYent.  1  was  thunder- 
atrnck.  What  had  influenced  he(  to  such  a  step?  Perhaps  ahe  believed  me  a 
criminal  and  a  fn)(iti?e  from  justice,  and  had  fled  from  my  preMnce.  It  waa  a 
heavy  blow.  The  confidence  which  1  had  began  to  fcei  in  the  fnith  of  womaa 
waa  shaken.  I  left  Germany  without  a  regret,  save  parting  with  Regnor,  Ger- 
trude and  my  father.  I  waa  stunned^-stupcfied.  My  thooghts  were  full  of  Edk 
Reinbeck.  1  could  not  banish  them.  If  I  slept,  she  was  present.  If  I  waked 
ahe  was  still  near.  I  was  not  in  love,  but  her  goodness  and  kindness  had  afiected, 
me  deeply,  while  her  audden  departure  to  a  convent  had  perplexed  me  greatly. 

You  smile,  friend  R ,  but  you  will  be  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  know  my 

own  heart.    I  did  have  peculiar  feelings  towards  Edla;  butaa  to  i«ov-b— ah,  that 
is  Qoito  another  afiair;  aomething  more  sertow,  I  assore  yon. 

The  voyage  across  the  water  waa  long.    I  acarcely  knew  bow  the  time  passed 
so  preoccupied  was  my  mind  with  other  matters.    I  dwelt  in  the  paat — shrank 
from  the  future.    I  dung  tenaciously  to  the  one  green  spot  in  my  life,  and  when  I 
lost  my  hold  of  that  I  was  a  misanthrope.     I  communed  with  myself. 

Wliat  is  Edla  to  me }  what  am  I  to  her  ?  Where  and  what  is  she  ?  what  thinks 
ahe  of  me?  What  brings  us  continually  together  ?  what  destiny  ia  in  reserve  for 
her — for  me  ?  Why  am  I  tbna  tronbled  ?  why  beats  my  heart  faster  at  the  rocs- 
tion  of  her  name  ?  *  *  *  *  Be  still,  ye  wandering  thonghts,  re- 
turn, come  to  me,  from  the  transatlantic  ahore.  Why  lovest  thou  to  lingoi,  when 
the  winds  siab  through  the  mountains,  when  a  cottage  is  seen,  where  a  convent 
reara  its  head  ?  la  there  no  other  spot  on  earth — is  there  no  sunrise  but  that,  and 
has  time  no  other  morning — are  there  no  faces  in  the  wide  worU  save  those  three, 
that  wept  and  smiled  by  turns  ?  Yea,  wild  imaginings,  there  is  one  ^ce  beside* 
a  face  whieh  ye  love  not  to  dwell  upon*— a  face  which  ye  shripk  frow  aa  from  tlw 
hideouaneas  of  the  fiend^-a  face  which  fascinates,  while  it  freezea  with  horror,  and 
recalls  old  memories.  •  •  •  •  What  art  thou,  oh  dread  Pies 
ence  ?  hast  thou  the  nature  of  the  Fiend,  or  the  Archangel  I  Dwellest  tho^  in  the 
clouds  or  the  bottomless  pit?  whence  comest  thy  power?  who  guve  thee  those 
strange  orbs,  that  look  me  through  and  through  ?  who  moulded  those  calm  featurts, 
and  made  them  tlie  heralda  of  evil  i  Why  earnest  thou  to  nte  ?  why  art  thou  my 
bane,  my  curse,  my  destiny  ?  Why  earnest  thou  between  me  and  my  hopes  ?  why 
breakest  thou  the  chalice  of  happiness  while  it  sprinkles  before  my  thirsty  lips  I 
How  long  must  this  last  ?  How  much  longer  can  I  exiat,  oh,  thou  unknown  ? 
How  much  longer  can  I  endure  this  mystery  ?****!  will 
foge{  thee,  thou  Phantom^I  will  banish  thee,  thou  dread  incubna^I  will  bend 
before  thy  power  no  more — I  will  shake  off*  the  cold  magic  of  thy  gaze.  Begone, 
anearthly--down  intangible?  Doat  linger  yet,  ail  nnheeding?  Marest  not  ths 
voice  of  exorcflsm  ?  are  there  no  dread  words  that  can  lay  thee  ?  *        * 

Cross  not  the  waters,  I  charge  thee,  thou  living  curse.  Wander  thou  still  in  the 
mountaina  of  lAy  far-off  country.  There  is  room  for  thee  tliere  in  their  oiysteri- 
one  gorges — in  their  deep  dells.  There  is  work  for  thee,  when  the  winds  howl  in 
the  dark  valleys— when  the  '*  Wild  Huntsman"  rklea  forth  upon  hia  mighty  ateed, 
and  his  unearthly  pack  are  out.    Stay  thou  upon  the  transatlantic  shore. 

The  heart  communes  with  itself— it  aaks  what  it  cannot  answer — which  do  bo- 
man  being  can  answer — which  was  never  answer^ — which  msy  never  be  a»* 
awered.  • 

I  hear  the  voice  of  the  Paat — there  is  a  murmur  home  to  my  eera  from  the  vista 
of  departed  years — it  has  a  note  of  joy  and  a  no'e  of  wve — a  hem  ony  and  lu dis- 
cord, but  the  note  of  joy  is  that  which  can  be  no  more— the  note  of  woe  that 
which  is  and  mnift  contmoe-^the  harmony  is  gone,  the  discord  is  present. 
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FrBfmentu  from  the  wreck  of  my  hopes  are  coat  up  at  my  feet  bj  the  tiirgeethat 
roll  up  from  the  Past.  I  stand  where  two  tides  meet,  and  war  with  each  other, 
their  billows  lash  me,  their  apray  falls  npon  my  bosom.  1  feel  their  shock  before, 
behind;  I  ean  neither  go  forward  or  backward,  advance  or  retreat.  ^I  abamdoa 
nnyself  to  their  fnry,  am  borne  aloft,  am  dashed  down. 

Edla,  there  flied  a  thoaff|it  of  thee,  over  the  waters.  Like  a  carrier  bird,  it 
aeeks  no  rest  in  its  flight-.  Tta  wings  are  tireless.  It  knows  no  weariness  when  ita 
way  is  over  the  billow  to  thee.  Wild  and  free  are  its  pinions.  That  thought  haa 
no  unkindness  for  thee  in  its  breathing,  its  burden  is  a  prayer,  its  whisper  a  blea- 

•iog- 

What  strange  feelings  are  these  that  take  possession  of  me  ?  what  has  changed 

my  being  ?  What  art  then  ?  tboopulse  of  life,  art  thou  a  blessing  to  the  clods  that 
feel  thee,  or  art  thou  a  bane  ?  Ix)  me  thou  hast  been  the  latter.  Where  is  the 
bliss  thou  promised  ?  where  the  hopes  thou  gavest  me  ?  No  friend  art  then,  oh 
life. 

.  There  ia  no  j<y  in  thy  nameless  escence,  no  eitacv  in  thy  fleeting  dceam. 
Away,  subtle  spirit  that  warmest  me;  begone,  invisible  life,  witd  thy  train  of 
evils.  There  is  nothing  real  in  thee,  there  is  no  faith  in  man,  there  is  no  truth  in 
woman  !••  •••  #•• 

'*  Forgive  these  wild  strains,'*  said  Gensenins.  ''^ey  are  some  of  my  raflee- 
tions  at  that  time.  They  show  the  confusion  of  my  mind,  the  chaos  within.  I  will 
now  continue. 

I  stepped  upon  the  American  shore,  and  felt  myself  in  a  new  world,  like  one 
flung  anezpectedly  upon  another  planet.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  How  should  I  past 
mj  time  ?  I  had  read  of  Lake  Huron  and  its  delightful  scenery.  There  in  a 
blessed  seclusion,  I  would  pass  my  dajfs,  withdraw  myself  from  my  fellow-^nen; 
apply  myself  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  strive  to  bury  the  past.  I  journeyed 
thither. 

In  the  romantic  shades  of  the  Huron,  I  found  the  solitude  I  wished,  but  not  the 
oblivion  1  expected.  The  umbrage  of  the  forest  was  over  my  head,  but  it  did  not 
shut  out  thought  J  the  song  of  the  billows  of  that  inland  sea  was  borne  to  my  eai%, 
bnt  it  brought  with  it  the  memories  I  would  suppress. 


CHAPTER    IZ. 

The  spring  season  had  come.  Nature  smiled  once  more  through  her  verdure.  I 
hailed  its  appearance  wlth^little  pleasure.  Its  suns  had  no  power  to  thaw  the  ic* 
from  m]^  heart,  it  made  no  budding  hopes.  I  spent  many  of  iny  hours  in  huntina 
and  fishing,  or  in  cultivating  the  little  spot  in  front  of  my  cottage,  I  planted  wild 
flowers;  Itaught  the  woodbine  to  climb  over  my  windows,  and  over  the  roof. 

A  farmer's  daughter  passed  my  dwelling  daily,  on  her  way  to  the  neighboring 
Tillage.  At  first  she  only  paused  to  wonder' at  my  strange  habits,  aAd  my  abstract- 
ed air.  The  next  day  she  ventured  to  give  me  a  bouquet  of  the  earliest  flowers. 
This  she  repeated.     I  felt  grateful  even  for  this  small  act  of  kindness. 

**  What  18  your  name,  my  girl  ?*'  I  asked. 

'*RosaIthe,  sir,**  she  replied  timidly. 

"  The  name  suits  me." 

••  I  am  very  glad." 

«« Why  do  you  pass  here  every  day,  Rosalthe  ?" 

"  I  go  to  the  village  to  market.    I  hope  I  have  not  been  too  bold,  sir  ?" 

"  Too  bold — quite  the  reverse.    Sliall  yon  go  to  the  village  to-morrow  ?*' 

•'Every  day,  sir." 

**  Does  not  the  walk  tire  yon  ?" 

'*  Not  in  the  least.  I  am  used  to  it.  Yon  seem  to  be  very  lonely  here.  Why 
do  you  bury  yourself  here,  when  the  village  is  so  much  pleasanter  ?*' 

**  I  cannot  tell  you,  girl ;  yon  cannot  understand  my  feelings,  or  fathom  my  ac- 
tions.    You  are  a  woman." 

**  Shall  I  tell  you  what  von  are  ?*' 

''By  all  means,  Rosalthe.** 

**  You  are  a  misanthrope." 
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"  Ah !  indeed,  Toa  have  some  shrewdnew.    What  do  jon  know  of 
Ihropes?" 

"  I  have  read  of  them,  air,"  replied  the  girl  gravely.    **  Adiea,  air 9^ 

"Are  yoa  going  T' 

'*  1  am,  as  yon  see." 

"  A  fair  morning  to  yoa,  my  friend.    Speak  to  me  occasionaJly  as  yon  ptsL*' 

"Certainly^  air." 

With  a  waive  of  her  band  she  harried  away.  I  looked  at  her  eyipb-like  figore 
until  it  was  no  longer  visible.  The  heart  that  is  lonely  will  cling  to  shadows,  wiU 
seek  companionship  with  spiders.  I  now  awaited  the  daily  appearance  9f  Rosahke 
as  the  only  event  in  each  ilay*s  history.  Her  features  reminded  roe  of  Edla's. 
They  were  darker,  however,  and  her  hair  was  of  a  difierent  color,  while  her  Sgatt 
was  somewhat  larger.  Bat  the  voice  was  like  Edla's,  or  at  least  1  fancied  •& 
Still,  it  was  not  so  mnsical  as  her's,  and  she  had  not  Edla*s  beanty. 

"  Ah,  Rosalthe  !  yoa  see  I  expected  yoa,*'  I  said  to  her  one  day. 

**  Yes,  as  yoa  wonid  expect  a  showman  or  a  joggler — wnh  the  hope  of  b^og 
amnsed.  If  1  shonld  fail  to  amase  yoo,  yon  would  perhaps,  procore  a  dog  or  a 
parrot." 

1  felt  embarrassed  for  an  answer.  Somehow  the  girl  perplexed  me.  She  had 
m()re  wisdom  than  I  had  given  her  credit  for.  There  was  something  inexpliGable 
about  her,  that  which  I  could  not  fathom-  Yet  she  appeared  very  nnconscioBS. 
and  very  quiet  and  unassuming.  Often  did  I  start  and  wonder  at  the  depth  of 
thought  she  exhibited,  and  sh  often  did  I  writhe  beneath  her  sarcasm,  or  Oielt  be- 
neaiK  the  tones  of  her  heartfelt  eloquence.  A  strange  creature  was  thai  Amerieaa 
girl. 

**  Why  do  you  live  here,  like  a  hermit  ?'*  she  asked. 

V  Simple-hearted  Rosalthe,  how  can  I  tell  yon,  or  how  can  yoa  comprehend 
me  ?  Suffice  it,  that  I  am  cut  off  from  the  world  forever,  that  1  can  no  longer 
mingle  with  my  fellow-men,  that  my  country  can  no  longer  hold  me,  that  all  my 
hopes  have  perished,  that  I  am  a  broken-hearted  man." 

Overcome  by  my  feelings,  I  paused.  I  would  have  wept,  hot  my  burning  eye- 
balls refused  the  laxary  of  tears. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Rosalthe,  in  a  choked  voice. 

**  Rosalthe,"  I  continued,  "  you  are  young,  your  heart  is  full  of  hope  and  joy; 
do  not  burden  it  with  the  sorrows  of  an  outcast  and  a  wanderer;  do  not  weigh 
down  its  pulses  with  the  griefs  of  a  stronger.  Flee  from  the  torn  fragment  cast  np 
by  a  distant  shore.  Leave  the  wanderer  for  whom  the  sun  shines  in  vain,  for 
whom  the  song  of  the  birds  has  no  melody,  for  whom  yonder  lake  has  00  beanty, 
who  can  see  no  smile  in  the  dimple  of  its  wave." 

<*  Listen  to  me,"  said  Rosalthe,  ''you  have  a  morbid  sensibility,  a  diseased 
imagination.  Your  mind  needs  a  medicine.  Same  wrong  influence  has  warped 
year  judgment.  Yon  have  looked  upon  the  world  through  a  false  medium,  seen 
objects  distorted,  and  mis-shapen;  not  as  they  really  exist  Yon  have  relied  too 
mach  upon  yourself,  hugged  too  closely  the  opinions  imbibed  in  early  years.  For- 
^t  what  yoa  have  learned;  be  passive;  listen  to  othera,  hear  their  sentimenti. 
note  their  actions,  observe  their  condition  in  life.  While  yon  rejoiced  in  your  free- 
dom from  popular  errors,  you  htive  been  the  greatest  slave  to  falsehood — while 
you  prided  yourself  upon  your  knowledge,  you  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  world 
m  which  you  moved — of  those  around  you.  Your  ideas,  your  dogmas,  belong  to 
B  past  age,  are  relics  of  the  long  gone.  Throw  off  your  fetters — renounce  yoor 
prejudices — be  a  man.  Throw  fatality  to  the  winds.  Mix  freel}-  and  cheerfally 
with  your  fellows;  forget  what  has  been,  str  ve  to  be  useful.  Earth  has  much  to 
wish  for — much  that  is  high  and  noble,  and  wortl^  wrestling  for. 

"  Why  rest  you  here  in  this  vale  ?  why  feed  upon  poison?  why  embrace  the 
serpent  tliat  stings  you .'  why  sink  meekly  beneath  the  blows  which  should  urge 
you  to  action  ?  Is  the  human  intellect  a  thing  to  be  thus  cramped  and  trodden 
down  ?  Is  misanthropy  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  cup  cf  life  ?  is  there  a  star 
in  heaven  that  does  not  shine  ?  is  there  a  bird  that  does  not  sing  ?  is  there  d  flower 
that  emits  no  odor?  You  speak  of  hopes  destroyed,  of  ties  sundered.  Earth  is 
full  of  hopes,  and  a  thousand  affections  and  dear  loves,  are  ready  to  twme  them- 
selves about  yon.  Your  heart  is  not  broken,  if  is  only  perverted  and  made  sorrow- 
fttl.    Timf*  wiU  set  all  right.    God  never  made  a  human  being  who  bad  not 
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daty  to  peHbrm,  gome  difficulty  to  overcome.  The  ran  cannot  alvrays  shioeT- 
night  matt  inoceed  day.** 

**  fVko  and  what  aro  yon  ?"  I  cried  in  amaaenoent.  Who  taagfat  yon  this  doe- 
trine?  from  whence  came  yonr  knowledge  V* 

**  I  am  what  yoa  see.  Natnre  taught  me  what  I  have  nttered,  litten  to  her 
voice  and  ahe  will  teach  yoa  the  aame.  She  has  hnt  one  doctrine — ita  name  is 
trnth,  and  the  teacbea  it  to  the  atudioaa  of  all  nationa  in  their  different  toognei. 
Happy  is  he  who  bows  his  heart  to  instrnotiou,  who  bends  bis  ear  to  the  voice. 
Bat  there  mast  be  no  pride,  no  bigotry,  no  self  worship  in  the  breast  that  wonid  be 
profited  by  the  one  voice  that  speaks  the  many  tongues  that  dispenses  bat  one  doc- 
trine." 

'*  I  deemed  I  was  speaking  with  a  rastic  maiden,  bat  I  have  listened  to  a  phi- 
losopher, a  sage.^  How  strange  are  yoor  thoughts — how  eloqaent  3roQr  tongue, 
and,  mast  I  say  it,  how  fallacioas  yoar  doctrine  !  Man  can  only  reach  forth  and 
take  what  is  thrown  within  his  grasp,  swallow  what  is  placed  to  his  lips.  He  has 
no  power  to  go  forth  to  seek  for  truth.  Truth  must  come  «o  him,  and  his  traih 
may  be  falsehood  to  another.  Yon  speak  of  usefalne^s — it  is  all  a  dream.  Man 
should  live  for  Atfn8e{^--stady  his  oion  happiness,  his  own  aggrandizement  and 
glory.  God  is  already  glorious  and  happy,  needs  not  our  aid;  we  can  neither  add 
10  his  greatness  or  detract  from  his  glory;  man*s  duly  is  to  himself.  Yoa  say  we 
should  divest  ourselves  of  pride.  Not  so.  Man*i  pride  is  his  greatness,,  hia 
dignity,  gains  him  the  worship  of  his  fellow  men  Man  is  the  image  of  God — a 
being  of  pride-^-a.nd  it  sbootd  tower  above  all  else — survive  bis  happiness,  his 
hopes;  scorn  to  betray  hb  tortures,  the  agonies  that  feed  within.  Is  my  spirit 
humbled  by  adversity  ?  am  1  a  cringinc,  bead-telling  slave  ?  have  I  asked  sympa- 

"  Yon  have  not,  sir.  Yoar  pride  is  yoar  bane.  When  yon  have  been  on  the 
eve  of  stretching  forth  your  hand  to  quaff  the  cup  of  happiness,  its  hideous  face 
has  thrust  itself  between.     Heavens  !  are  yoa  faint,  sir  T* 

'*  Only  a  tinge  of  pain  I  am  subject  to.  What  of  a  hideous  face  ?  Do  you 
know  aught  of  it?*' I  exclaimed  wildly.  *' Have— 4iave — ^yoju  seen?  Pardon 
me,  I  felt  a  giddiness.    Go  on." 

"  I  will  talk  no  more  now.  I  have  tarried  too  loi^g  already.  Go  a'nd  comfort 
yourself  with  your  philosophy,  and  forget  my  presumption  in  speaking  to  you  so 
boldly."  ' 

Rosalthe  caught  her  hasket  and  bounded  away,  I  hunted  in  the  forest,  I  fished 
in  the  lake,  but  the  words  of  the  rustic  maiden  were  ever  in  my  ear.  I  sat  down 
in  the  deep,  deep  shade,  where  there  was  a  living  stillness,  and  traced  lines  with  a 
pencil. 

I  hear  voices;  they  come  to  me  like  breezes  from  the  sunny  south.  They  say 
many  things — those  voices — they  speak  of  a  time  when  happiness  was  in  my 
reach — when  hope  smiled  in  my  face,  Something  of  a  false  philoaophy  tell  they 
also;  of  powers  wasted;  of  time  misspent — of  ingratitude — of  Edla,  of  Regnot, 
of  Gertrude — of  the  stran  os  rACx^f  Rosalthe  ! 

Who  is  Rosalthe  ?  what  new  mystery  is  she  ? — is  she  inwoven  with  my  desti- 
ny ?  Why  does  she  speak  to  me  with  tones  that  ai  e  not  hers  ?  why  gazes  she  at 
me  with  the  eyes  of  another  ?  Why  do  the  voices  mingle  her  with  the  three  faces 
that  wept  and  smiled  ?  •♦♦••• 

Edla,  the  thoughta  which  shoo  Id  be  thine  alone,  are  buried  with  another.  They 
are  buried  with  another,  and  still  I  think  of  thee  "no  leas.  Thou  art  to  me  the 
RKAi.  and  she  the  ideal; — I  blend  the  real  and  the  ideal,  and  I  see  only  thee — 
hear  only  thee.  How  is  this  ?  what  new  contradiction  have  I  created  ?  bow  long 
ehall  this  absurdity  be  ? 

What  think  I  of  woman  now  ?  Do  I  change,  or  have  I  ?  I  cannot  answer.  I 
do  not  know.  I  find  myself  a  greater  mystery  than  woman.  Let  me  study  my- 
self— analyze  my  own  nature. 

Wilt  the  Presence  haunt  me  still?  shaltlsee  the  face  again.  I  would  I 
could  answer. 

Time  rolled  on.  I  was  with  Rosalthe  again.  We  stood  on  the  margin  of  the 
Huron.  We  talked  of  many  things  ^we  snoke  of  sympathy— we  spoke  of  hsppi- 
nes9.  She  referred  to  these  as  still  in  the  foture;  I  alluded  to  them  as  being  past, 
forever. 

Biightlv  the  annbi»fl->^  t»X\  on  the  waters— gUdty  they  sparkled  m  its  spray. 
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I  ttill  cornmuD^  with  mymlf,  which  I  cannot  answcTi  which  no  wm  enn  anmrv, 
which  were  never  answered,  which  can  never  bt  answer. 

What  is  woman?  what  do  I  think  of  woman!  Is  my  doctrine  true,  or  is  itfidse 
Do  I  love  Edla?  dO  I  love  Rosalthe?  Can  the  human  heart  know  two  earthly 
Zovff  ?     Have  I  escaped  the  Prutncti 

My  thovghts  fly  across  the  billows;  they  retorn  to  Rosahhe;  they  repeat  it 
again  and  again.  I  dwell  npon  one,  and  then  upon  the  other — npon  both.  Hew 
can  the  heart  cling  to  two  earthly  idols  ? 

My  brain  is  diseased-^-my  head  is  full  of  madness.  Even  the  old  woman  that 
brings  me  dainties  and  adjusts  my  pillow,  has  he  step  of  Edla  and  Rosalthe— 
speak  with  her  voice.     I  fear  myself — ^I  start  at  my  own  abeordity  and  incoherency 

I  will  not  detain  yon  longer  my  strange  history  is  done.  I  thank  you  for  the 
•ympathy  that  I  see  written  npon  your  face.    To-morrow  I  shall  go  the  Revere. 


The  next  day  I  received  a  note  fnMO  Reidstadt,  conched  in  the  following  terms : 

*'  My  dear  R.,  come  to  me  at  once.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you.  Strange 
things  have  happened.  My  heart  is  fall  of  joy.  I  can  find  no  words  to  express 
what  I  feel.  Such  love,  such  devotion,  and  I  bo  deceived;  so  full  of  error  about 
about  women— so  superstitions.  I  have  been  the  victim  of  early  impressions,  of 
false  dogmas.    But  come  np,  old  fellow,  come  up,  and  I  will-— no  matter  what.*' 

Wondering  what  all  this  could  mean,  I  hastened  to  the  Revere^  I  was  sliowa 
to  the  room  of  Reidstadt.  He  caught  me  in  his  athletic  arms,  and  whiled  me  half 
through  a  waltz,  and  then  spun  me  round  and  round  like  a  top.  I  began  to  think 
seriously  that  he  was  a  lunatic,  and  as  the  student  had  affirmed,  *'mad  as  a  March 
hare.**  When  I  had  time  to  look  about  me,  I  perceived  that  there  were  other 
persons  in  the  room — two  well-dressed  foreign  looking  gf*ntlemen,  and  two  very 
hao*dsome  ladies.    I  returned  to  Reidstadt  for  an  explanation. 

'This  is  Regnor,*'  he  said  leading  me  towards  one  of  the  foreign  gentlemen; 
**and  this  is  Hugo,**  he  continued,  turning  to  the  other,  who,  by  the  vray,  had 
the  most  singular  counienante  that  I  ever  gazed  npon — **and  this  is  Gertrude; 
and  this  is  Edla  and  Rosalthe,  the  Farmer^s  daughter. 

Though  filled  with  wonder,  I  managed  to  congratulate  their  reunion. 

**I  see  you  are  puzzled  beyond  measure,**  added  Reidstadt.    I  will  e^lain.*' 

He  turned  again  to  him  he  had  called  Hugo,  asking  in  a  deep  voice,  '*Did  yea 
ever  gaze  upon — such  a  strange  face  before?  Saw  yoa  ever  such  lips— «ach  an 
expression? 

"I  solemnly  assure  you  I  never  did,**  I  replied  earnestly  and  smcerely. 

Then  lowering  his  voice,  he  added — ^''That  is  the  strange  fisce — tAs  mi  jvrsi. 
fence. 

**How  can  that  be?*'  1  asked  quickiy. 

<<  All  our  meetings  but  the  last  two  were  accidental.  My  snpei^titioas  feara,  to- 
gether with  his  singular  visage,  invested  him  with  imagiaary  terrors.  Tlie  last 
meetings  were  not  accidental.  By  means  of  Flickner,  he  had  learned  his  eaiiy 
history,  and  the  relationship  that  probably  exbted  between  us.  He  went  to  Mu- 
nich; I  had  ffone,  but  his  identity  had  been  established,  and  the  heart  of  my  lather 
was  glad.  Accompanied  by  Flickner,  he  set  sail  for  America  in  pursuit  of  me 
He  found  me  on  the  banks  of  the  Huron,  and  I  fled  fn>m  him  as  from  a  demon 
incarnate.  He  traced  me  to  this  place,  saw  me.  I  fainted  as  I  have  aaki  Hi^ 
rushed  to  me,  and  recognized  Rosalthe,  whom  he  had  seen  in  Germany.** 
■  ''In  Germany  !**  I  exclaimed. 

*'0f  coarse.    He  knew  Edla  Reinbeck  in  Germany.*' 

'*  And  did  she  not  go  to  a  convent.** 

**  No  more  than  yon  have  been  to  a  convent.  She  came  ove^  the  water.  One 
vessel  bore  us  both.  On  the  banks  of  the  Huron  she  was  Rosa'the.  Look  oo 
the  middle  finger;  that  is  the  ring  I  gave  her  once  when  the  lake  smiled  in  o« 
faces,  and  the  son  shone  brightly,  and  we  spuke  of  hope.  Edla  explained  to  Ha 
go  the  cause — to  him — inexplicable  conduct  By  his  advice  I  was  taken  to  the 
hospital.  When  my  strength  and  spirits  were  in  some  measure  reetored — ^Ifaat  is, 
yesterday — all  this  was  told  to  me.  I  was  made  the  happiest  man  in  the  worid." 
•  '<  And  Regnor  and  Gertrade—  '* 
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Came  with  Hugo  *'  added  Reidstant.    So  you  perceivo  that  all  if  plain,  and 
not  a  shade  of  mystery  hangs  over  as.*' 

**  By  whom  and  for  what  was  Kugo  abducted  ?  ** 

<«  By  somemfiUns  who  intended  him  to  work  in  the  mines,  on  account  of  ha* 
tred  toward  my  father.  It  M^as  to  gratify  a  feeling  of  revenge,  as  well  as  a  desire 
for  gain.  He  escaped  from  their  power,  however,  through  the  ageaey  of  a  Ge9- 
man  peasant,  with  whom  he  afterwards  lived." 

*'  Well,  what  shall  yon  do  now  ?  " 

**  Make  love  to  Edla  Reinbeck,"  he  replied  in  a  whisper,  who  looking  archly 
at  the  person  in  question,  who  blushed,  and  seemed  to  have  some  idea  that  she 
had  some  interest  in  the  words  that  were  said. 
*  **  You  forget,  my  good  sir,  that  you  are  a  woman  hater,"  I  ventured  to  re* 
mark. 

<*  And  that  they  are  fickle  and  trustless,"  added  Edla. 

'*  That  they  are  cold  and  selfish,"  continued  Gertrude. 

**  That  there  are  no  exceptions,**  suggested  Regnor  significantly. 

*'  That  you  should  shun  them  tis  the  stbaitos  vack."  said  Hugo  with  a  sad 
•mile. 

**  That  you  should  never  link  your  destiny  to  a  woman,"  prompted  Edla  again. 

"  That  your  old  tutor  is  a  wise  man,**  followed  Gertrude. 

*'  Thai  be  has  an  intimate  Iqaowledge  of  the  world  and  of  woman — that  he  is 
the  author  of  an  unpublished  manuscript  on  the  fallacies  of  the  sex  in  general,  to 
which  is  added  ten  reports  of  cases  in  particular,"  chimed  Regnor. 

*'  Hold,  I  beg  of  you  !    I  plead  guilty,"  cried  Gensenius. 

<*  Von  had  better  confess  to  Fraulein  Edla,"  I  said. 

<*A  h  yes  !  You  American  people  are  utilitarians.  I  am  or  have  been  too 
much  inclined  to  the  Utopian y*  be  answered. 

*'  I  should  like  to  see  Flickner." 

Gensenius  rang  the  bell.  After  a  lon|[  time  he  made  his  appearance.  He 
proved  to  be  in  a  glorious  state  of  inebriation. 

*' Why  do  you  mike  a  beast  of  yourself?  "  said  Gensenius. 

*'  I  am  ver^  su^ — sua — ceptible,  Frf>y  Herr.    It's  my  misfortune." 

I  could  not  help  smiling. 

"Why  did  you  not  come  to  mo  as  you  promised,  when  yon  left  me  at  the 
Brocken  to  pass  the  night  ?  "  asked  Gensenius. 

**  I  was  worse  than  I  am  now,  Frey  Herr.  A  bottle  of  wine  made  such  an 
impression  on  my  too  sns^-" 

**  Well,  well,  Flickner,  let  it  piss.  This  is  no  time  for  reflections.  We  are 
too  happy  in  the  present  to  think  of  the  past.  Take  this  gold,  and  remain  in  a 
glorious  state  of  susceptibility  three  days — aye,  a  week  if  yon  will." 

**  Thank  you,.  Frey  Herr;  and  when  you  remember,  that  lam  the  youngest  and 
most  susceptible  of  thirteen  children — " 

"  Begone,  yon  knave,  and  don*t  come  to  my  room  unless  I  send  for  you.  Here 
eome  back,  (m  a  whisper)  and  when  you  see  me  and  Fraulein  Edla  together,  don't 
come  too  near;  and,  you  drunken  rascal,  don't  hear  anything  we  say." 

"  When  I  see  you  and  Fraulein  Edla  together,  don*t  come  too  near,  and  don't 
hear  what  vou  say — ^ha  ?"  said  Flickner,  repeatins  with  drunken  gravity,  and  a 
•ort  of  hall  comprehension,  every  word  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 

I  joined  in  the  laugh  that  followed,  with  good  will,  while  Gensenius  pushed 
Flickner  out  of  tbe  room. 

Refreshments  were  brought  The  conversation  became  aeneral.  W9  spoke  of 
many  things — we  smiled — we  were  happy.  I  could  not  forbear  looking  at  Regnor 
and  Gertrude — such  a  noble  pair  were  they,  so  fitted  for  each  other. 

I  gazed  also  at  the  strange  face  of  Hugo— saw  traced  thereupon  bright  thoughts, 
elevated  desires;  but  when  the  eyes  were  turned  upon  roe  I  averted  my  head,  and 
fancied  I  felt  the  chill.  Again  and  again  I  attempted  to  mQei  his  glance  unmoved 
but  in  vain.    The  spirit  of  Mbsmeb  himself  slept  in  those  flashing  orbs. 

"  What  a  strange  life  has  his  been,"  said  I  to  myself;  **  how  many  cares  have 
done  their  work  upon  his  broad  forehead  !  What  would  I  give  to  know  his  evenfr- 
fol  history  I" 

My  vision  dwelt  often  upon  Genseniua  and  Edla.    They  sat  very  close  to  eaeh 
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other — spoke  very  low  and  very  eamettly.    There  wm  do  levity^iipoii  their  f»« 
tores ;  bnt  they  were  serioas,  and  aometinoes  tearful. 

Once  I  saw  Gensenius  cover  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  remam  etlent  for  seoe 
moments.  When  at  length  he  raised  hit  head,  and  gazed  into  EdUi's  eyes,  hb 
handst^me  coantenance  was  raidiant  with  hope  and  happiness.  I  thought  of  the 
chapel  in  Germany,  and  the  three  faces  that  wept  and  smiled  by  tnma:  of  the  sol- 
emn  words;  of  the  dear  sunrise;  of  the  man  with  the  l>ook  and  the  gown;  of  aS 
tha\  I  had  beard.  I  could  not  help  it,  I  suffered  my  head  to  find  a  restinr-place  in 
my  palm,  thoughts  which  I  could  not  repress  came  up— it  was  not  manly,  bn^— 
ae  matter. 

When  I  Tontared  to  turn  my  attention  upon  my  new  friends,  1  saw  them 
•way  big  drops  from  their  cheeks,  and  read  feelings  unutterable  upon  their  1 
As  Gensenius  had  prayed  at  the  altar,  so  prayed  C— that  the  happines  might 
chat  the  Past  might  be  forgotten — ^that  there  might  be  no  Future— an  eternal 
Prtstnee, 

Bright,  bright  are  the  skies  when  storms  have  past— dear  are  the  hopes  when 
eares  are  gone— 4weet  the  hour  when  lovera  meet.  There  can  be  no  night  when 
the  sun  shines— 40  despair  in  the  true  hearts  that  lore— -between  whom  there  art 
no  barriera,  no  doubts.    Tread  soAly,  old  man  ruthless,  let  the  present  linger. 


Time  plodded  on.  In  the  four  months  which  followed,  a  greet  raanr  besrti 
beat  happier,  and  a  great  many  ceased  to  beat  At  the  end  of  that  time  1  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  Gehsenius,  dated 

MvxriCH,  April  24'rH. 

Mr  DEAR  R.,— The  Past  has  gone  forever  ;  there  is  no  'more  Future  ;  the 
Presenit  the  same  Present — you  remember — is  eternal.  Edla  and  myself  have  no 
thoughts  of  the  future;  we  feel  only  the  present — know  that  we  are  hoppv.  Whet 
have  we  to  trouble  us — what  to  fear — what  to  wish  ?  Nothing.  Oii^  minds  dwell 
upon  no  dark  spots:  we  see  no  clouds,  no  storms.  We  live  in  a  Present  of  love  il- 
limitable, deep,  glorious.  We  exist  in  each  other.  Regnor  and  Gertrude  are  near 
us.  .Their  little  boy,  whom  they  call  Gensenius,  is  all  that  parents  could  wish. 
Ton  should  see  bis  smiling  face,  and  hear  him  talk.  Hugo  is  ixrith  me,  and  shares 
all  our  happiness.  He  is  very  good  and  noble.  1  shall  send  yon  soon  a  jonraaJ 
which  he  has  kept  of  his  early  life.  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  it  is  a  tale  of 
wild,  deep  interest.  Flickner  is  still  in  my  service,  and  still  very  susceptible.  I 
find  him  better  than  he  looked.  His  face,  which  I  thought  so  sinister,  now  seeois 
very  friendly  and  natural.  I  am  no  longer  a  woman  hater.  Rosinns  has  not  read 
me  his  famous  manuscript  for  three  months.  He  appeara  very  well  content,  and 
happy  in  my  felicity.  My  father  is  in  very  good  heaiUi,  and  I  believe  feels  as  hap- 
py as  any  man  in  Bavaria,  except  myself.  It  is  very  possible  that  a  man's  name 
may  begin  with  R.  and  not  bring  him  any  very  lasting  misfortunes.  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  own  in  closing  this  epistle,  that  I  have  been  much  in  the  wrong- 
created  in  most  instances  my  own  misery. 

Praying  sincerly  that  .  may  be  toyou  what Edlu  is  to  me,  I  remain 

Toon  uoly, 

Gkkseitius  Rxidstadt. 


Here  is  a  moat  strikio^  testimony  to  the  moral  influence  of  religiooa 
eoDtroversy  and  diasenaion,  from  the  Saiurday  Enewmg  PoU,     He 

•ays: — 

'*  Conversinff  a  few  days  ago  with  an  officer  of  the  *'  Philadelphia  So- 
ciety for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Priaoas,'*  he  said  that  the 
officers  of  the  Penitentiary  made  an  objection  to  the  admission  of  "  re* 
ligioQs  papers"  into  that  prison  for  the  use  of  the  eoovictSi  **  beeanae 
they  Cthe  papers)  quarreled  so  much." 


ARTICLE   CXLTIII. 
The  Dealk  Penalty. 

DBBATB  IN   THE  BBITISH  PABLIAMSHT^  MAT  ]|  1849. 

Ma.  EwArt  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  abolish  the 
punishment  of  denth.  He  contended  that  the  increase  in '  the  crime 
of  murder  during  the  past  ^ar  might  be  ascribed  to  the  contin- 
nance  of  execution,  and  he  glanced  at  the  authorities  in  support  of  bis 
theory,  from  Cardinal  Beccaria  to  the  last  report  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Commissioners,  who  had  expressly  declared  that  the  rights  of  a  Legis* 
lature  to  inflict  capital  punishment,  rested  on  the  ground  of  strict  and 
cogent  necessity,  to  go  beyond  which  involved  a  transgression  in  ffyro 
tali.  He  then  combatted  the  inferences  which  his  right.  Hon.  fi-iend 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  had,  last  year,  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  crimes  of 
punishments  since  the  severity  of  our  criminal  code  bad  been  mitigated 
and  insisted  that  hi:s  rieht  bon.  friend  was  bound,  upon  the  principle 
before  stated,  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  retaining  capital  punish* 
ment  for  murder.  The  result  of  all  evidence  proved  that  where  the  ex- 
periment had  been  tried  it  had  been  successful,  and  that  murders  had  di- 
minished in  the  ratio  of  the  diminution  of  executions.  [Hear.J  The 
hon.  member  said  in  conclusion  be  objected  to  capital  punishment  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  punishment  which  imitated  the  crime  which  it 
sought  to  put  down.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  there  was  another  strong  ar- 
gument against  it,  and  that  was,  that  when  once  inflicted  it  could  never 
be  called.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  moral  and  religious  feeling  mixed 
Up  with  the  question,  because  moral  aid  religious  people  had  taken  their 
etand  aeainst  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  It  had  been  abolisb- 
'ed  in  luscany,  in  Belgium,  and  even  in  our  own  Indian  possession,  and 
he  would  also  remind  the  House  that  durinc  the  best  300  years  of  the 
republic  there  was  not  a  single  execution  in  Rome.  Cicero's  well-known 
expression  stood  as  a  record  of  the  fact,  and  even  high  authorities  of 
our  own  were  not  wanting.  He  felt  that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  abo- 
lition had  taken  strong  nold  of  the  people  of  the  country.  A  cp'eat 
many  fs^  the  clergy  joined  in  the  cry  for  abolition,  and  he  had  the  opmioo 
of  three  English  and  two  Irish  Judges,  and  the  recorders  of  several 
cities,  in  favor  of  his  motion.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  told  him  in  the 
preriottS  year  that  men's  minds  were  not  favorable  to  abolition.  If  bis 
right  hon.  friend  meant  the  press,  he  might  assent  to  the  truth  of  his  doc- 
trine. But,  if  his  right  hon.  friend  meant  the  moral  and  reli|^ious  classes 
^-thoee  who  had  achieved  great  triumphs  in  the  triumphs  ra  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade-*be  (Mr,  Ewurt)  contended  that 
they  were  all  in  favor  of  abolition.  (Hear,  hear.)  Those  classes  be- 
lieved that  the  Gospel  contained  two  principles,  the  abhorence  of  re- 
venge and  the  encouragement  of  repentance,  and  they  called  upon  the 
House  to  sweep  from  the  statute  book  the  uncliristian  spirit  of  revenge, 
and  to  encourage  the  Christian  spirit  of  forgiveness.     (Cheers.) 

Lord  Nugent  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  G.  Grey  opposed  the  motion,  feeling  convinced  that  the  time  was 
fkr  distant  when  the  infliction  of  the  law  in  cases  of  extreme  guilt  could 
be  dispensed  with.  Many  of  his  hon.  friend's  arguments  applied  to  a 
perioa  antecedent  to  1841,  since  which  time  no  criminal  had  suffered 
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the  punishment  of  death  but  for  wilful  and  deliberate  murder.  He 
maintained  the  necessity,  although  it  might  not  be  capable  of  actoaJ  de- 
monstration, for  the  protection  of  human  life,  of  throwini;  aroaod  it 
that  terror  which  was  entertained  of  the  punishment  of  featb,  and  which 
being  entertained  had  a  deterring  effect.  He  denied  that  the  crime  of 
murder  had  increased;  on  the  contrary,  taking  a  series  of  years,  mofder 
was  the  odly  crime  which  had  not  materially  increased.  (Hear.)  In 
conclusion '  be  asked  the  House  whether  it  could  be  affirmed  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  capital  punishment  could  be  aliolisbed  for  murder 
and  for  high  treason,  no  substitute  bein^  suggested  which  would  afford 
an  equal  protection  to  society.  He  admitted  the  evils  arising  from  pub- 
lic executions,  which  furnished  a  strong  objection  to  capital  punishment; 
but  whilst  it  was  retained  public  executions,  were  unavoidable.  (Hear.) 

Mr.  Bright  supported  the  motion.  He  thought  it  was  a  fair  infer- 
ence that  if  hangmg  had  failed  to  put  down  mmor  crimes,  it  must  fail 
to  check  a  crime  which  in  most  instances  was  committed  from  the  im- 
pulse of  intense  passion,  and  the  deterring  effect  of  any  punishment 
must  be  small  with  respect  to  such  a  crime.  Take  the  case  of  Rush. 
Did  any  one  suppose  that  any  punishment  either  in  this  world  or  the 
next  could  have  diverted  that  man  from  the  crime  he  committed?  It 
was  long  contemplated;  it  was  the  crime  of  an  educated  man;  and, 
from  all  they  knew  of  him,  no  fear  of  punishment  would  have  diverted 
him  from  his  purpose.  Then  take  the  case  at  Brbtol;  the  murder  was 
not  premedtCated,  it.arose  from  great  affgravation,  and  undrr  sudden  im- 
pulse; and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  when  committed,  the  punish- 
ment to  follow  was  entirely  shut  out  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
criminal.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  neither  of  these  cases  was  the  fear  of 
death  sufficient  to  deter  from  the  crime  of  murder.  The  right  hon. 
baronet  admitted  that  the  effect  of  public  executions  was  injurious,  but 
were  not  executions  inflicted  just  tbnt  people  might  see  ami  be  warned 
of  the  consequencss  of  crime  ?  Such  exhibitions  tended  to  excite  the 
worst  feelings.  The  shout  of  execrations  with  which  Rush  was  receiv- 
ed on  the  scaffold  at  Norwich  sprang  from  the  same  source  that  in  him 
had  dictated  the  murder,  a  cruel  and  vindictive  feeling.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  had  no  doubt  that,  among  the  20,000  people  present  at  that  execu- 
tion, there  were  many  who  returned  home  more  ready  to  commit  mur- 
der than  they  before.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  late  case  at  Bristol  was  a 
of  a  truly  horrible  character.  Half-a-dozen  men  dragging  a  girl  un- 
trained, most  ignorant,  almost  imliecile,  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  a 
clergyman  coaxing  her  to  walk  quietly  to  the  scaffold,  was  not  such  a 
spectacle  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  wish  to  see  often  repeated. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Capital  punishment  invested  the  criminal  with  an  importance  which 
ouffht  not  to  attach  to  him.  There  was  an  execution  lately  at  Brecon. 
Wlen  the  judge  passed  sentence,  a  voice  called  out  in  court,  *'Now, 
Jem,  mind  you  die  game;"  and  the  man  did  die  ''eame."  During  the 
time  that  elapsed  before  bis  execution  he  was  ioaintaine<l  bis  resoln- 
tion  to  ''die  game,"  not  listening  to  the  chaplain.     (Hear,  hear.) 

If  such  a  man  were  sentenced  to  some  punishment  short  of  death, 
would  people  crowd  to  see  him?  No;  the  murderer  wouht  atill  be  a 
murderer,  but  be  would  not  be  a  hero.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  right  honorable  baronet  seemed  in  some  degree  not  to  take  into 
bis  view  the  strength  of  public  on  this  question;  but  he  must  recollect 
the  case  of  a  conviction  Avbich  occurred  last  year  at  Monmouth,  when 
nearly  every  male  inhabitant  of  that  town  signed  a  memorial  entreating 
that  the  execution  should  not  take  place.  What  were  the  memorials 
which  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  receivid  from  Bristol?  Between 
5|000  and  4,000  women  had  signed  one  praying  that  Harriet  Thomas 
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should  be  reprieved;  and  as  many  men  signed  another  to  the  same 
effect.  There  were  ^ve  different  religious  congregations  in  Bristol,  all 
ef  whom  signed  a  similar  memorial;  while  the  mayor  and  corporation 
of  Gloucester  signed  a  memorial  upon  the  very  same  case.  All  this 
clearly  showed  that  public  opiinon  was  running  very  clearly  in  that  di- 
rection, in  which  he  was  quite  certain  tha^  the  right  honorable  baronet 
in  heart  wished  that  it  should  mn,  (hear,  hear) — namely,  in  calling  up- 
on Parliament  to  settle  the  question  of  Capital  Punij^hment  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  be  adttled  in  *a  civilized  and  Christian  country. 
An  excellent  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Gilpin,  who  had  been  very  active  on  the 
subject  as  Capital  Punishment,  and  whose  name,  whenever  the  question 
should  be  settled,  would  be  ever  remembered  along  with  those  of  some 
other  good  men  who  had  exerted  themselves  on  this  subject — ^that  gentle- 
roan  had  informed  him  (Mr.  Bright)  of  the  result  of  the  result  of  up- 
wards of  fifty  meetings  which  be  had  attended  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  had  stated  that  there  never  had  been  a  question,  however 
exciting,  or  however  interesting,  which  had  gathered  large  assemblies 
together — not  passionately  and  foolishly  to  pronounce  against  the  pun- 
ishment of  death,  but  to  argue  the  question  •dispassionarely.  Talcing 
into  consideration,  then,  the  statistics  upon  this  question,  and  looking 
at  the  almost  uuanimous  judgment  of  these  public  meetings  respecting 
it,  he  thought  there  was  ample  evidence  that  the  .public  sentiment  was 
ripe  for  the  settlement  which  his  honorable  friend  the  member  for  Dum- 
fries had  proposed. 

Mr.  Druminond  seid  that  the  murders  had  increased,  there  was  no 
doubt;  not  only  in  frequencv,  but  in  intensity;  but  he  believed  tney  had 
increased  mainly  because  the  murderers  were  made  heroes  of  in  that 
^  House.  Their  debates  instilled^the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  idea 
that  murder,  after  all,  was  not  quite  so  detestable  a  crime  as  it  was  iu 
the  dark  ages.  (Cries  of  "Ob.")  One  argument  was  that  culprits 
were  known  to  say  they  did  not  care  to  be  hanged.  So  suid  the  school- 
boys respecting  flogging,  but  it  was  well  known,  nevertheless,  that  they 
did  care  very  much  ^r  being  flogged. 

Sir  £.  Buxton  believed  there  was  an  increased  dislike  in  the  people 
of  this  country  to  convict  in  capital  cases — (bear) — and  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  not  to  vote  for  the  motion.  He  suggested  whether  the 
immoral  effects  of  public  executions  might  not  be  lessened  by  their  pub- 
licity being  restricted  to  the  precincts  of  the  gaol. 

Mr.  Brothertod  supported  the  motion,  which  he  believed  to  be  in 
unison  with  public  opinion. 

Sir  G.  Strickland  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  Capital  Punishments 
could  be  abolished;  he  had,  many  years  ago,  at  the  bar,  been  executed. 
(Hear) 

Col.  Thompon  recommended,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  abolition  of 
Capital  Punishment,  the  preparation  and  improvement  of  some  secon- 
dary punishment,  and  trying  its  effect  in  crimes  inferior  in  gravity  to 
murder. 

Ijord  Nugent,  in  supporting  the  motion,  insisted  that  the  burden  of 
proof  was  with  its  opponents,  who  must  show,  first,  that  capital  punish- 
ment had  a  tendency  to  abate  crime,  and  secondly,  that  crime  could  not 
be  equally  encountened  by  another  form  of  punishment.  He  complain- 
ed that  his  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  G.  Grey)  bad  omitted  to  notice  the  fact 
that  tne  great  majority  of  judges  had  given  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
remisi>ion  of  Capital  Punishments. 

Sir  H.  Verney  opposed  the  bill,  after  which  the  House  dlvMed — 
For  the  motion  51 

Against  it  75—24 

JcrroWi  Newi  nnd  Standard  of  Fretdinn. 


(OKIOIXAL.) 

«  ARTICLE    GXLIZ. 

The  Outer  and  Inner  World. 

BT     AMICA.* 

God  hath  so  fashioned  the  outer  world  that  it  seems  the  exclusire 
property  of  each  individual  and  whatever  claims  certain  persons  may 
assert,  everv  one  can  take  as  much  air  or  lii^ht  or  heat  or  beauty  as  his 
soul  is  fitted  to  receive.  We  can  dissolve  only  just  so  much  salt  in  al- 
cohol, and  so  we  can  extract  only  just  so  much  pleasure  from  any  given 
source;  he  who  gets  comfort  and  bliss  out  of  a  hovel,  could  obtain  no 
more  in  the  most  splendid'  mansion.  The  mother  who  toils  alt  day  in 
her  little  hut,  and  at  night  watches  her  babes  and  knows  they  are  all 
safe;  experiences  a  gratification  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  her  who 
never  moves  a  finger  but  to  call  some  one  to  her  aid,:  who  leaves  her 
children  to  the  care  of  others,  content  to  be  told  that  they  are  canopied 
beneath  satin  and  velvet. 

How  -many  sons  of  science  f;aze  In  admiration  at  the  stars  as  they 
make  their  noi<seless  circuit.  For  a  time  the  whole  firmament  appears 
the  sole  possession  of  each  one,  and  that  one^  God's  only  child.  Tet, 
we  know  that  it  is  not  so.  We  see  how  numerous  are  his  offspring,  anil 
that  he  provides  for  and  sustains  them  all. 

Not  only  does  he  prepare  the  casement,  but  the  in-dwelling  spirit 
which  gives  life.  This  is  something  which  belopgs  separately  to  each 
created  being.  No  matter  what  confusion  there  may  be  withoiiti  all  can 
turn  within  to  their  own  quiet  realm,  and  find  no  intruders  save  un- 
worthy thoughts.  In  that  chamber,  is  the  holy  of  holies.  None  enter 
there  except  the  Father  and  ourselves.  No  friend,  however  dear,  can  earn 
admittance,  no  ear,  however  acute,  can  catch  the  faintest  cadence.  >Ve 
are  alone,  and  must  ever  be.  How  rich  the  boon*  how  great  the  enjoy- 
ment I  how  priceless  the  benefit ! 

We  pity  the  lame,  deaf,  blind,  dumb  and  the  suffering  of  every  sort, 
and  think  what  we  should  do  in  their  situation.  We  know  not  the  am- 
ple provision  made  by  Him  who  leaves  none  without  a  resource.  He 
p\ds  the  halls  where  sit  His  solitary  ones«  and  sends  His  spirits  to  min- 
ister to  their  wants.  He  pours  upon  them  oil,  balm  and  sweet-emelling 
savor  when  no  sound  disturbs  the  air,  and  all  is  hushed  and  motionless. 
He  distils  joy  and  gladness,  and  makes  the  inner  li^ht  all  the  more 
bright  from  its  contrast  with  the  dark  back-ground  it  illumines.  He 
sedds  faith  to  pierce  the  thickest  cloud;  love  to  warm  the  rudest  breast; 
and  compensation  for  every  sacrifice. 

True,  there  are  dark,  mysterious  shades  in  life,  but  the  more  we  look 
about  us  and  analyze,  the  more  satisfied  shall  we  become  that  the  outer 
is  no  criterion  for  the  inner.  There  may  be  misery,  deep,  nay,  even  ter- 
rible, in  those  high  and  stately  homes  where  the  eye  hardly  dares  to 
rest.  And  there  may  be*  exquisite  happiness  in  those  obscure  retreats 
where  hun^an  beings  are  sometimes  forced  to  dwells  faring  harder,  and 
receiving  less  attention,  than  the  brute  creation. 

We  cannot  weigh  the  balance,  but  from  what  we  see  and  know,  we 
should  resolve  to  nave  our  portion  of  the  common  good,  and  not  waste 
the  actual  or  drive  it  off  in  our  eager  pursuit  after  more  and  greater  de- 
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lights.  There  might  be  pleasure  in  every  act;  in  a  day  well  spent;  In  a 
life  of  growth;  in  a  miMJon  of  usefulness.  We  do  not  seek,  and  so  fail 
to  find.  We  do  not  knock,  and  therefore  the  door  remains  closed  agaioHt 
us.  The  Great  Shepherd  is  ever  at.  bis  post  ready  and  willing  to  wait 
OQ  his  own:  lo  hear  their  prayers,  answer  their  petitions,  unlock  the 
treasures  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  give  gVnce,  strenj^th  and  will.  He  will 
not  force  his  gifts,  but  stands  ready  to  detect  the  slightest  aspiration  after 
goodness  and  excellence. 

To  equipoise  the  outer  and  inner  world  should  be  the  special  work  of 
every  one  endowed  with  intelligence.  Others  may  place  materials  in 
our  way  and  assist  us;  but  the  management  of  our  own  sphere  and  the 
settlement  of  our  daily  accounts,  is  something  which  no  one  can  do  for 
us.    We  must  remain  stationary,  or  advance  by  our  own  efforts. 


ARTICLE    CL. 
Protest. 


We,  the  undersigned,  solemnly  protest  against  the  intended  execution 
of  Washington  Goode,  as  a  crime  in  which  we  would  under  no  cir- 
cumstances participate,  which  we  would  prevent,  if  possible,  and  in  the 
guilt  of  which  we  will  not,  by  the  seeming  assent  of  silence,  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  implicated. 

We  believe  tne  execution  of  this  man  will  involve  all  who  are  instru- 
mental in  it  in  the  crime  of  murder— of  the  murder  in  cold  blood  of  a 
helpless  fiSllow  being. 

The  arguments  bv  which  executions  are  generally  defentied  are  whol- 
ly wanted  here.  1  he  prisoner  is  not  one  who  in  spite  of  good  instruc- 
tion and  example,  for  purposes  of  avarice,  revenge  or  lust,  deliberately 
planned  the  murder  of  a  fellow-being.  The  intended  victim  of  law 
was  a  man  of  misfortune  from  birth,  made  by  his  social  position,  and 
still  more  by  the  color  which  God  gave  him,  the  victim  of  neglect,  of 
oppression,  of  prejudice,  of  all  the  evils  inflicted  upon  humanity  by 
man.  If  in  a  paroxysm  of  drunken  rage,  he  killed  his  opponent,  (and 
this  is  the  utmost  alleged  against  him,)  his  case  comes  far  short  of  pre- 
meilitated  murder. 

But  even  this  fact  is  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  supported  only  by  the 
most  suspicious  testimony,  and  such  as,  even  if  honest,  was,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  extremely  liable  to  mistake,  and  such  as  would  not 
have  weighed  with  any  jury  to  touch  the  life  of  a  white  man.  And 
■ince  the  trial,  facts  have  come  to  light  materially  lessening  the  credi- 
bility of  the  evidence  which  led  to  conviction. 

The  glaring  unfairness  of  his  mode  of  trial  is  of  itself  sufficient  ground 
for  this  protest.  The  maxim  which  gives  to  the  accused  a  trial  hj  his 
peers  was  essentially  violated.  In  a  community  wheie  sympathy  with  a 
colored  tann  is  a  rare  and  unpopular  sentiment,  the  prisoner  should  have 
been  tried  by  a  jury  composed  partly,  at  least,  of  bis  own  race.  This 
violation  of  the  principles  of  equal  justice  demands  our  solemn  pro- 
test. 

We  claim  also  that  the  petition  of  more  than  90,000  of  our  fellow-cit- 
izens to  have  this  man's  life  spared,  demands  respect.  Such  a  number 
of  voluntary  petitioners,  all  upon  one  side,  indicates  the  will  of  the  sov- 
ereign people  of  the  Stale,  that  the  penalty  should  be  commuted.  Our 
respect  for  the  right  of  the  people  to  a  voice  and  a  just  influence  in  the 
administration  of  public  justice,  also  demands  this  solemn  protest 
against  the  legal  murder  of  Washington  Goode. 
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THE  CONVICT  AND  HIS  CHILD. 

BY   OAMPklLL. 

What  plalntlTe  boIm  thy  flUial  •pirit  drew. 
What  lorrnw  check'd  thv  long  and  Inst  adieu  ! 
Daughier  of  Conrad  !  when  he  heard  hii  knell, 
And  bnde  his  country  and  hit  child  farewell ! 
DoomM  The  long  isles  of  Bydney-cove  tu  see, 
The  martyr  of  his  crimes,  but  true  to  thee. 
Thrice  the  sad  (hther  tore  thee  from  his  hcvrt. 
And  ihrice  retnroed,  to  bless  thee,  and  to  part  ; 
Thrice  from  his  trembling  lips  he  rourmurM  low 
The  plaint  that  own'd  unutterable  woe  ; 
TUl  Faith,  pre? ailing  o'er  hia  sullen  doom, 
As  bursts  the  morn  on  night^a  u^fiithomed  gloom. 
Lured  his  dim  eye  to  deathless  hopes  sublime, 
Beyond  the  realms  of  Nature  and  of  Time  ! 

**  And  weep  not  thus,"  he  eried,  "  young  Ellenore, 
My  bosom  bleeds,  but  soon  shall  bleed  no  more  ! 
Short  shall  this  half-extinguish*d  spirit  bnm, 
And  soon  these  Wmbs  to  kindred  dust  return  I 
But  not,  my  child,  with  life's  precarious  lire 
The  immortal  ties  of  Nature  shall  expire  ] 
These  shall  resist  the  triumph  of  decay. 
When  time  is  o>r,  and  worlds  have  passed  away  1 
Cold  in  the  dust  this  perished  heart  may  He, 
But  that  which  warmed  it  once  shall  ueter  die  ; 
That  spark  unburied  in  lis  mortal  frame 
With  living  light,  eternal,  and  the  same, 
Hhall  beam  on  Joy's  interminable  years, 
Unveil'd  by  darkness— unassuaged  by  tears  ! 

*'  Tet  on  the  barren  shore  and  stormy  deep. 
One  tedioun  watch  Is  Conrad  doom'ed  to  weep  } 
But  when  I  cain  the  home  without  a  friend. 
And  press  the  uneasy  couch  wherv  none  attend*. 
His  last  embrace,  still  cherished  in  my  heart, 
Shall  calm  the  struggling  spirit  ere  it  part ! 
Thy  darling  form  shall  seem  to  borer  nigh. 
And  hush  the  groan  of  life's  last  agony  ! 

"  Farewell  !  when  strangers  lift  thy  father's  bier, 
And  place  my  nameless  stone  without  a  tear ; 
When  each  returning  pledge  hath  told  my  child 
That  Conrad's  tomb  ia  on  the  desert  piled  ; 
And  when  the  dream  of  troubled  fancy  sees 
Its  lonely  rank  grtuw  waving  in  the  breew ; 
Who  then  will  soothe  thy  grief,  when  mine  is  o'er  f 
Who  will  protect  theej  helpless  Ellenore  i 
Shall  secret  scenes  thy  filial  sorrow  hide, 
Scorn'd  by  the  world,  to  factious  gnllt  allied  f 
Alas  !  no  ;  methlnks  the  generous  and  the  good 
Will  woo  thee  from  the  shades  of  solitude  ! 
O'er  friendless  grief  compassion  shall  awake. 
And  smile  on  ionoceiice,  for  Mercy '■  sake !" 


Think  ere  yon  8peak« 

Thiitk  ere  you  speak,  for  a  word  lightly  spoken, 

on.  wakens  a  pang  which  has  slumbered  for  year*  ; 
And  memory's  repose,  when  once  it  is  broken, 

May  turn  a  sweet  smile  into  sadness  and  tears. 
No  pleasure  can  then  chase  the  gloom  froiQ  the  mind. 

Or  recall  the  sweet  smile  which  has  played  on  the  cheek. 
With  the  heart's  deefiest  sorrow  that  word  may  be  twloea  ; 

Then  ttrike  not  the  chord— but  think  ere  you  speak. 


ARTICLE   CLI. 

Jiwrval  of  a  Poor  Yiear. 

[Continued  from  page  444.) 

Jan.  d. — Fortune  is  beapin^c  ber  favors  upon  roe.  Tbis  moraifig  I 
attain  received  a  packet  of  money,  £13,  b^  tne  post,  with  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Fleetman.  It  is  too  much.  For  a  shilling  he  returns  me  a  pound. 
Things  must  have  gone  weW  with  him.  He  says  as  much.  I  cannot, 
alasf  thank  him,  for  he  has  forgotten  to  mention  his  address.  God  for- 
bid 1  should  be  lifted  up  foolishly  with  my  present  riches  I  hope  now 
in  time  to  pay  off  honestly  my  bond  to  Mr.  Withell. 

When  1  told  my  daughters  that  I  bad  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Fleetman,  there  was  a  new  occasion  for  joy.  I  do  not  exactly  under* 
stand  what  the  ^irls  have  to  do  with  tbis  Mr.  Fleetman.  Jenny  colored, 
and  Polly  laughmgly,  and  held  up  both  ber  hands  before  Jenny's  face, 
and  Jenny  benaved  as  if  she  was  seriously  vexed  with  the  playful  girl. 

I  read  Fleetman's  letter;  bu(  I  could  scarcely  do  it,  for  the  young  man 
is  an  enthusiast.  He  writes  many  flattering  things  which  I  do  not  de- 
serve; exaggerating  everything,  even  indeed  when  be  speaks  of  the 
good  Jennv.  I  pitied  the  poor  girl  while  I  read.  1  did  not  dnre  to  look 
at  her.  Tbe  passage,  however,  which  relates  to  her  is  worthy  of  note, 
and  run  thus: —  * 

"  Excellent  sir,  when  I  went  from  your  door,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  quit- 
ting a  father's  roof  for  the  ble^k  and  inhospitable  world.  I  shall  never 
forget  you,  never  fbrget  how  happy  I  was  with  you;  I  see  you  now  be- 
fore me,  in  your  rich  poverty,  in  your  Christian  humility,  in  your  patri- 
archal simplicity.  And  the  lovely,  fascinating  Polly;  and  ah!  for  your 
Jenn^  I  have  no  words !  In  what  words  shall  one  describe  the  heavenly 
loveliness  by  which  everything  earthly  is  transfigured?  Forever  shall  I 
remember  the  moment  whea  she  gave  me  the  twelve  sbillinffs  and  the 
gentle  tone  of  consolation  with  which  she  spoke  to  me.  Wonder  no( 
that  I  have  tbe  twelve  shillings  still.  I  would  not  part  with  them  for  a 
thousand  guineas.  I  shall  soon,  perhaps,  explain  everything  to  you  per- 
sonally. Kever  in  my  life  have  1  been  so  happy  or  so  miserable  as  I 
now  am.  Conitueiid  me  to  your  sweet  daughters,  if  they  still  bear  me 
in  remembrance.'' 

I  conclude  from  these  lines,  that  he  Intends  to  come  this  way  again; 
and  the  prospect  gives  me  pleasure.  In  his  unbounded  gratitude,  the 
young  man  has  perhaps  sent  me  hia  all,  because  I  once  lent  him  half  of 
my  ready  money.  That  grieves  me;  he  seems  to  be  a  thoughtless 
youth,  and  yet  he  has  an  honest  heart. 

We  have  great  delight  in  the  little  Alfred.  The  little  thing  laughed 
to-day  upon  Polly  as  Jenny  was  holding  him,  like  a  young  mother,  ia 
her  arms.  The  girls  are  more  handy  with  the  little  citizen  of  the  world 
than  I  anticipated;  but  it  is  a  beautiful  child.  We  have  bought  it  a 
handsome  cradle,  and  provided  abuoduntly  for  tdl  his  little  wants.  The 
cradle  stands  at  Jenny's  bedside.  She  watches  day  and  night  like  a 
guardian  spirit  over  her  tender  charge. 

Jan.  9. — To-day  Mr.  Curate  Thomson  arrived  with  his  young  wife, 
and  sent  for  me.  I  accordingly  went  to  him  immediately  at  the  inn. 
He  is  an  agreeable  man  and  very  polite.    He  informed  me  that  he  was 
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appointed  my  successor  in  office;  that  be  wished^  if  I  had  no  objectioMy 
to  enter  immediately  upon  his  duties,  and  that  1  niigbt  occopy  the  par- 
flonai^e  until  Easter;  he  would,  in  the  meanwhile,  take  op  faia  abode  m 
lodf^ings  prepared  for  him  at  Alderman  Fieldson's. 

I  replied  tnat,  if  he  pleased 1 1  would  resign  my  office  to  him  immedi- 
ately, as  1  should  thus  be  more  at  liberty  to  look  out  for  another  sitaa- 
tion.  I  desireti  onlv  permission  to  preach  a  farewell  sermon  in  the 
churches  in  which  1  had  Ibr  so  maoy  years  dedared  the  word  of  the 
Lord. 

With  this  he  was  quite  aatisfied,  and  said  that  he  would  eome  in  the 
afternoon  to  examine  the  state  of  the  parsonage. 

He  has  been  here  with  his  wife  and  Alderman  Fieldson.  His  lady 
was  somenvhat  haughtv*  and  appears  to  be  of  high  birth^  for  there  was 
nothing  in  the  house  tSat  pleased  her;  and  she  hardly  deigned  to  look  at 
my  daughters.  When  she  saw  the  little  Alfred  in  the  cradle,  she  turned 
to  Jenny,  and  asked  whether  she  were  already  married.  The  good 
Jenny  blushed  up  to  her  hair,  and  shook  her  little  head  by  way  of  nee- 
ative,  and  stammered  out  something*  I  had  to  come  to  the  poor  girl's 
assistance*  The  ladv  listened  to  my  story  with  great  interest,  and  drew 
up  her  roou.th,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders.  It  was  very  disagreeable, 
but  I  said  nothing.  I  invited  them  to  take  a  cup  of  tea,  but  they  de- 
clined. Mr.  Curate  appeared  to  be  very  obedient  to  the  slightest  hint 
of  the  lady. 

We  were  very  glad  when  this  unpleasant  visit  wad  over. 

Jan.  6. — Mr.  Withell  is  an  excellent  man,  to  jud^e  from  bis  letter. 
He  sympathizes  with  me  in  regard  to  my  unfortunate  bond,  and  com- 
forts me  with  the  assurauce,  that  1  must  not  disquiet  myself  if  I  am  not 
able  to  pay  it  for  ten  years,  or  ever.  He  appears  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  my  circumstances,  for  he  alludes  to  them  very  cautiously.  Hecoo- 
siders  me  an  honest  man,  and  that  gratifies  me  most.  He  shall  not  find 
his  confidence  misplaced.  I  shall  ao  to  Trowbridge  as  soon  as  I  can, 
and  pay  Mr.  Withell,  Fleetinan's  »12  sterling,  as  an  instalment  of  my 
monstrous  debt. 

Although  Jenny  insists  that  she  sleeps  soundly,  that  little  Alfred  b 
very  ouiet  o'nights,  and  only  wakes  once,  when  she  gives  him  a  drink 
out  or  his  little  bottle,  vet  1  feel  anxious  about  the  maiden.  She  is  not 
lively  by  far  as  formerly,  although  she  seems  to  be  much  happier  than 
when  we  were  every  day  troubled  about  our  daily  bread,  oometimes 
she  sits  with  her  needle,  lost  in  a  reverie,  dreaming  with  open  eyes;  or 
her  hands,  once  so  active,  lie  sunk'upon  her  lap.  When  sne  is  spoken 
to  she  starts,  and  has  to  bethink  herself  what  was  said.  All  this  evi- 
dently pomes  from  the  interruption  of  her  proper  rest;  but  she  will  not 
hear  a  word  of  it.  We  cannot  even  punluade  her  to  take  a  little  nap  in 
the  daytime.    She  declares  that  she  feels  perfectly  well. 

I  did  not  imagine  that  she  had  so  much  vanity.  Fleetman's  praises 
have  not  displeased  her.  She  has  asked  me  for  bis  letter  to  read  once 
more.  And  she  has  not  yet  returned  it  to  me,  but  keeiis  it  in  her  work 
basket!    Well  I  cannot  be  angry.    Her  feelings  are  quite  natural. 

Jflm.  8. — My  farewell  sermon  was  accompanied  with  the  tears  of 
most  of  my  hearers.  1  see  now  at  last  that  my  parishoners  love  me. 
They  have  expressed  their  obligations  on  all  bands,  and  loaded  me  with 
gifU.  1  never  before  had  such  an  abundance  of  provisions  in  the  house, 
80  many  dainties  of  all  kinds,  and  so  much  wine.  A  hundredth  part  of 
my  present  plenty  would  have  made  me  account  myself  over-fortunate 
in  past  days.  We  are  really  swimming  in  plenty.  But  a  goodly  portion 
has  already  been  disposed  of.    I  know  some  poor  families  in  C-  , 

and  Jenny  knows  even  more  than  I.    The  dear  people  share  in  our 
pleasures. 
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I  was  moved  to  the  Inmost  by  my  Bermon.  With  tears  bad  1  mritten 
It.  It  was  a  sketch  of  my  whole  past  ooiirae  from  my  call  and  settle* 
ment.  I  atn  driven  from  the  Vineyard  as  an  unprofitable  servant,  and 
y«t  I  have  not  labored  as  a  hireling.  Many  noble  vines  have  f  planted, 
many  deadly  weeds  cut  away.  I  am  driven  frdm  the  vineyard  where  I 
have  watched  and  taught,  and  warned,  and  comforted,  and  prayed*.  I 
have  shrunk  from  no  sick-bed;  I  have  strengthened  the  dying  for  the 
last  conflict  with  holy  b6pe;  I  have  goae  afler  sinners;  I  have  not  left 
the  poor  desolate;  1  have. called  back  the  lost  to  the  way  of  life.  Ah! 
all  these  souls  that  were  knit  to  my  soul  are  torn  from  me — why  should 
not  my  heart  bteed  ?    But  God's  will  be  done  I  \ 

Gladly  would  I  now  offer  to  take  charge  of  the  parish  without  salary, 
but  my  successor  has  the  office.  I  have  been  used  to  poverty  from  my 
birth,  and  care  has  never  forsaken  me  since  1  stepped  out  of  my  boy's 
shoes.  I  have  enough  for  myself  and  my  daughters  in  little  Alfred's 
board.  We  shall  be  able,  indeed,  to  lay  up  something.  1  Would  never 
again  complain  of  wind  and  weather  beating  against  my  grey  hairs 
could  I  only  continue  to  break  the  bread  of  life  to  my  flock* 

Well  be  it  sol  I  will  not  murmur.  The  tear  which  drops  upon  this 
page  is  no  tear  of  discontent.  I  ask  not  for  riches  and  gooil  days,  nor 
have  I  ever  asked;  but,  Lord!  Lord!  drive  not  thy  servant  forever  f^om 
thy  service,  although  his  powers  are  small.  Let  me  again  enter  thy 
vineyard,  and  with  thy  blessing  win  souls. 

Jan,  13. — My  journey  to  Trowbridge  has  turned  out  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation. I  arrived  late  with  weary  feet  at  the  pleasant  little  old  city, 
and  could  not  rouse  myself  from  sleep  until  late  the  next  morning.  Af- 
ter I  had  put  on  my  clean  clothes  (I  had  not  been  so  finely  dressed  since 
my  wedding  day — the  good  Jennv  shows  a  daughter's  care  for  her  fath- 
er), I  left  the  inn  and  went  to  Mr.  Withell's.  He  lives  in  a  splendid 
great  house. 

He  received  me  somewhat  coldly  at  first;  but  when  I  mentioned  my 
name,,  he  led  me  into  his  little  office.  Here  I  thanked  him  for  great 
ffoodness  and  consideration,  told  him  how  I  had  happened  to  give  the 
bond,  and  what  hard  fortunes  had  hitherto  been  mine.  I  then  laid  my 
£1^  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Withell  looked  at  me  for  a  while  in  silence,  with  a  smile,  and 
with  some  emotion.  He  then  extended  his  hand,  and  shook  mine,  and 
oaid,  "  I  know  all  about  you.  I  have  informed  myself  particularly 
about  your  ctrcuaMtaoees,  and  I  learn  that  you  are  an  honest  man* 

Sake  your  XI 2  back.    I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  rob  you  of  your 
ew  Year's  present.    Aatber  let  me  add  a  pound  to  it,  to  remember  me 
Hy." 

Saying  so,  he  arose,  brought  a  paper  from  another  room,  opened  it, 
and  said,  **  You  know  this  lK>nd  ana  your  signature.  I  cive  it  to  you 
aad  your  children."  He  tore  the  pafier  in  two,  and  placed  it  in  my 
band. 

1  could  not  find  words.  I  was  so  deeply  moved.  -  My  eyes  filled.  He 
saw  that  I  would  thank  him,  but  could  not,  and  he  said,  "  Hush!  hush! 
not  a  syllable,  I  pray  you.  This  is  theonlv  thanks  I  desire  of  you.  I 
would  gladly  have  forgiven  poor  Brook  the  debt,  had  he  only  dealt 
frankly  with  me." 

How  generous!  I  do  not  know  a  more  noble  hearted  man  than  Mr. 
Withell.  He  was  too  kind  to  me.  Desiring  ine  to  relate  my  past  histo- 
ry, he  introduced  me  to  his  wife,  and  to  tbo  young  gentleman,  his  son* 
lie  bail  my  little  bundle,  containing  my  old  clothes,  brought  from  the 
ins,  ami  kept  me  at  his  house.  The  entertainment  was  prmcely.  The 
chamber  in  which  I  slept,  the  carpet,  the  bed,  were  so  splendid  and 
costly,  that  I  hardly  dared  to  make  use  of  them. 
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Next  day  Mr.  Withell  sent  me  home  in  his  own  elegant  carriace.  I 
parted  with  my  benefactor  with  a  heart  deeply  moved.  My  children 
wept  with  me  for  joy  when  I  showed  them  the  bond.  **  See,"  said  I« 
**  this  light  piece  of  paper  was  the  heaviest  burden  of  my  life,  and  now 
it  is  generously  cancelled.  I  pray  for  the  life  and  prosperity  of  our  de- 
liverer !V 

(3*0  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Mrs.  Hutler  in  a  Fine  Passage. — Mrs.  Butler  read  Henry  VIII 
in  New  York,  on  Saturdav  evening  last,  it  being  her  concluding  recita- 
tion. The  New  York  Express  says  that  among  the  dense  crowd  of 
spectators,  we  saw  more  than  one  moist  eye,  as  the  lady  delivered  this 
portion  of  the  Queen's  expostulation  with  Henry: — 


-AIM.  sir, 


In  what  have  I  c  fPended  yon  f    What  caase 

Hath  my  behavior  given  to  yoar  dlaplea»ui^. 

That  thiM  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  off 

And  taiie  your  good  grace  from  me  f    Heaven  wltneaa, 

I  have  been  to  you  a  true  aud  humble  wife, 

At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable, 

Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  diiilike. 

Yea,  subject  to  your  countenance,  glad  or  sorry 

As  I  saw  it  inclined   .  Sir,  call  to  mind 

That  1  hare  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience 

Upward  of  twenty  years,  apd  have  been  blest 

With  many  children  by  you.    If  in  the  course 

And  process  cf  this  time,  you  can  report 

And  prove  it  too,  ajrainiit  my  honor  aught, 

My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  an  1  duty, 

Against  your  sacred  person,  in  6od*s  name 

Tarn  me  away. 


Pnnislimeiit  of  Death  la  Norway. 

It  is  stated  in  Lang's  Residence  in  Norway,  that  the  pnniahroeitt  of 
death  was  abolished  in  that  country  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. But  the  punishment  which  is  most  effective,  and  which  afibida 
conclusive  proor  of  the  high  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  pervading  a 
whole  people,  forming  one  of  the  most  distinguished  characteristics  of 
that  country,  is  that  of  Loss  of  Honoit  This  from  the  earliest  time 
was  a  specified  effective  punishment  in  the  criminal  law  of  Norway, 
standing  next  in  degree  to  the  loss  of  life.  The  loss  of  honor  is  not  re- 
garded by'  this  people  as  an  unmeaning  and  trivial  punishment,  as  it 
would  by  the  poor  and  ignorant  classes  of  society  as  among  almost  eve- 
ry  other  nation,  but  it  is  viewed  with  a  great  dread,  as  a  terrible  visita- 
tion. Many  offices  of  trust,  as  committees  for  various  purposes,  valua- 
tors, arbiter  or  juryman,  to  say  nothing  of  moreTiignified  situations, 
devolved  on  the  people  under  the  supeiintendence  of  the  legal  autbori* 
ties.  The  exclusion  from  these  affairs  and  functions,  which  of  course, 
the  legal  sentence  of  the  loss  of  honor  produces,  is  a  punishmeut  ao  &»> 
verely  felt,  that  there  are  instances  of  culprits,  after  that  portion  of  pun- 
ishment consisting  in  slavery  for  a  certain  period,  had  been  completed, 
returning  to  their  chains,  committing  on  purpose  some  petty  offence, 
rather  than  live  as  outcasts  under  the  sentence  of  dishonor,  among  their 
former  friends. 


ARTICLE    CLII. 


LteeBtionsness  in  I«OBdoii. 


An  English  gentleman  left  in  our  hands,  the  other  day.  a  pamphlet 
on  "  7'A«  MUerieB  of  ProMiitution,'^  prepared  by  James  B.  Talbot, 
secretary  to  the  Loudon  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Young  Females. 
The  work  is  written  with  alJ  the  delicacy  which  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject will  admit;  but  is  still  a  revolting  collection  of  statistics  on  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  sin — its  causes — its  patrons — its  effects,  and  its 
remedies.  • 

Amonff  the  causes  are  the  scores  which  are  domiciled  in  a  single 
house,  often  more  than  one  family  occupying  a  single  room,  the  sexes 
all  mingled  together,  young  and  old,  Objecting  them  te  mutual  exposure 
and  temptation  night  and  day,  there  being  no  room  to  retire  to  for  repose 
or  change  of  apparel,  and  sleeping  from  three  to  six  in  the  same  bed. 
An  instance  is-given  of  eleven  families  living  in  one  house.  A'philan-  . 
tbropist  found  Bt\y  children  in  one  room,  of  both  sexes,  all  unJer  the 
age  of  16,' grouped  together,  rageed  and  dirty.  Their  days  are  spent 
in  thieving,  and  their  nights  in  this  room. 

The  dreadful  extent  of  this  degratiun  and  wickedness  admits  of  no 
question.  There  are  estimateil  to  be  5000  brothels  in  London,  or  one 
to  every  430  individuals,  there  being  in  London,  in  1811,  a  population 
of  2,108,379.  Other  cities  in  the  three  kingdoms  have  their  lull  pro- 
portion.   These  brothels  are  classified  and  described. 

Of  the  number  of  imi.ates  in  these  dens  of  infan^  [t  is  not  easy  to 
form  an  exact  estimate.  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Bedford  chapels,  Blooms- 
bury,  states,  that  on  a  space  of  ground,  about  700  ^ards  in  circumfe- 
rence (St.  Giles's  Rookery),  there  are  34  houses  of  ill-fame,  of  which 
the  average  number  of  occupants  is  ten,  making  a  total  of  340  in  that 
limited  area.  Numerous  other  testimonies  are  given,  the  result  of  in- 
dependent investigations,  showing  an  enormous  proportion  of  this 
wretched  class. 

Among  the  causes,  Mr.  Talbot  specifies  the  following: — 

L  Natural  causes: — 1.  Licentiousness  of  inclination.  3.  Irritability 
of  temper.  Ji,  Pride  and  love  of  dress.  4.  Dishonesty,  and  desire  of 
property.     Indolence. 

II.  Accidental  causes: — 1.  Seduction.  3.  Inconsiderate  and  ill-sort- 
ed marriages.  9.  Inadequate  remuneration  for  female  work.  4.  Want 
of  employment.  5.  Intemperance.  6.  Poverty.  7.  Want  of  proper 
surveillance  of  their  servants  on  the  part  of  masters  and  mistresses.  8. 
Ignorance,  or  defective  education  and  religious  instruction.  9.  Bad 
example  of  parents.  10.  Harsh  and  unkind  treatment  by  parents  and 
other  relations.  11.  Attendance  on  evening  dancing  schools  and  danc- 
ing parties.  13.  Theatre-going.  13.  Desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  14. 
The  publication  of  improper  works,  and  obscene  prints.  The  counte- 
nance and  reward  given  to  vice.  16.  The  small  encouragement  given 
to  virtue. 

As  to  patronage,  the  writer  gives  a  merited  chastisement  to  the  lordly 
sex;  it  is  they  who  support  these  infamous  houses,  who  cause  hospitals 
to  groan  with  living  pam,  who  fill  the  penitentiary  and  the  prison,  who 
plunge  daggers  in  parents'  hearts,  who  devastate  families,  who  destroy 
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domestic  peace  and  happiness,  who  bring  oo  societv  the  long  train  of 
evils  traceable  to  uncleaness.  They  supply  the  fuel  of  that  vast  con- 
fla|^ration  whice  is  consuming  the  vitals  of  national  prosperity. 

Mr.  Logan,  the  city  missionary  of  Glasgow,  has  given,  from  his  own 
personal  observation,  statistics  of  the  cost  of  this  vice.  He  finds  4S0 
▼lie  houses;  the  weekly  visits  to  each  house,  80,  or  86,000  in  all;  the 
''hire,"  including  what  is  spent  tor  liquors,  and  lost  by  robberies, 
£9,000  a  week,  or  £519,000  a  year.  This  is  not  the  end;  there  is  a 
vast  additional  cost  to  the  community,  when  the  tenants  of  these  dens 
become  the  inmates  of  a  hospital:  and  the  average  number  nightly,  for 
aoe  year,  in  the  Glasgow  Lock  Hospital,  was  thirty-<»Dey  of  whosi  40S 
were  cured.  Hundreds  become  an  expense  to  society  who  do  not  get 
into  the  hospital.  The  same  cii^  missionary  says,  he  has  met  above 
800  unfortunate  females,  when  visiting  the  thieves'  department  of  the 
Glasgow  Police-office  m  184d,  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  and  yet  had  not 
time  to  visit  all  the  female  prisoners;  he  adds  the  significant  remark, 
tnat  if  one-fourth  of  the  time  and  money  that  is  devoted  to  punish  un^ 
happy  females  were  appropriated  te  the  detection  of  their  procuresses 
and  8up|>orters,  government  would  not  be  called  upon  for  so  many 
grants  rbr  erecting  prisons  and  peiitentiaries.  '  . 

The  effects  produced  by  this  vice  are  brought  to  view  under  three 
aspects — personal,  relative  and  general.    It  dries  up  all  the  moral  sen- 
.   8ibility,Vnd  produces  upon  the  physical  system  most  terrible  effects. 

Another  of  these  personal  effects  may  lie  gathered  from  the  following 
quotation : 

Dr.  Hannay,  in  private  rommunication  to  Dr.  Wardlaw,  says,  "  I 
fear  to  expose  perhaps  the  blackest  part  of  this  already  sufficiently  dts- 
gUBtin^  and  appalling  picture.  It  is  the  fearful  misery' to  the  children 
of  which  these  wretched  creatures  often  b^ome  the  mothers,  and  of 
the  dreadful  sacrifice  of  human  life  to  this  demon  of  horrid  cruelty. 
Besides  suffering  from  the  diseases  which  they  receive  from  their  parent 
aod  which  are  wrought  into  every  fibre  of  their  bodies  at  their  earliest 
moment  of  existence,  their  wretche«l  progeny  experience  every  kind  of 
bad  usage,  every  form  of  misery,  squalor  and  neglect;  under  the  tor- 
tures of  which  they  fall,  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers,  victims  to  this 
Moloch-like  demon. 

"I  have  noted  down  this  fearful  part  of  the  picture,  but  I  give  it  as 
mf  deliberate  and  solemn  conviction,  that  not  one  in  twenty  of  the 
miserable  beings  to  whom  the  prostitute  gives  birth,  reaches  the  second 
year  of  its  earthly  existence  in  any  tolerable  degree  of  health  and 
strength.'* 

The  entailment  of  disease,  the  anguish  of  families  at  the  ruin  of  • 
child,  and  the  successful  temptations  to  profligacy  presentecrby  common 
characters  and  the  dens  they  occupy,  are  painted  as  other  of  these  rela- 
tive effects.  This  last  naturally  connects  itself  with  the  general  e&cts 
of  the  vice  on  the  community.  The  dreadfully  obscene  and,profane  lan- 
guage which  is  heard  from  them,  as  one  passes  through  a  city;  the  de- 
velopments continually  made  before  courts  of  justice — for  between  3,000 
/  and  4*000  have  been  taken  into  custody  in  London  in  a  single  year  ;  the 

disorders  they  occasion;  the  plunder  gained  by  them  from  the  coiiima- 
nity, — in  Liverpool  amounting,  according  to  a  return  made  in  18SS,  by  a 
sub-committee  of  the  municipal  council,  to  £4S6,800  in  a  year,  are  in- 
dications of  some  part  of  what  the  community  suffers. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  in  a  matter  like  this,  "prevention  is  better  than 
cure;"  and  to  this  attention  should  be  more  generally  concentrated.    In 
)         any  other  aspect  it  will  be  difficult  to  enlist  the  efforts  of  the  uncorrupt- 
ed  part  of  the  community  .~*CArif<ia]|  Mirror. 


f» 
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ARTICLE  OLIII. 
**  C^mmamtimg  a  Peaoe* 

kT     tBT.     T.     ^.     TBKNKT. 

.  SoM£  of  the  most  precious  of  the  predictioDs  of  the  Bibte,  are  those 
that  anticipate  a  day  of  peace.  Among  these  is  that  of  the  second 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  it  is  said  that  <<  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the 
law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And  he  shall  judge 
among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  man^  people;  and  they  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks: 
nation  shall  not  lifl  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more." 

Having  just  closed  a  protracted  and  expensive  war  with  Mexico,  this 
is  not  an  improper  time  for  reflection.  And  not  desif^nating  that  as 
more  objectionable  and  irreligious  than  all  others,  I  declare  myself  op- 
posed to  war  in  everv  shape.  The  general  agitations  of  Europe  ad- 
monish us  that  it  is  a  oarsh  and  devastatinjif  remetiy  for  the  evil  of  false 
and  cruel  government.  And  aAer  all  its  victorios,  it  has  never  killed  an 
fueaxy.  As  Barett  says,  they  *<  are  as  immortal  as  any  malignant  spir- 
its, and  you  mi^ht  as  well  hope  to  shoot  sin  stone  dead  as  to  shoot  an 
enemy.  There  js  but  one  way  given  under  heaven,  by  putting  coals  of 
fire  on  his  head;  that  does  the  ciusiness  for  him  at  once.  Lie  in  wait 
for  him,  and  when  you  catch  him  in  trouble,  faint  from  hunger  or  thirst, 
or  shivering  with  cold,  spring  upon  him  like  a  good  Samaritan,  with 
your  hands,  eyes,  tongue  and  heart,  full  of  sood  gif\s.  Feed  him,  give 
him  drink,  and  warm  nim  with  clothing  ami  words  of  kindness,  and  he 
is  done  for.     You  Save  killed  ao  eoen^  and  make  a  friend  at  one  shot.*' 

I  know  of  no  weapons  that  can  supersede  the  sword  of  the  spirit, 
which  is  (he  word  of  God,  and  were  1  going  to  conquer  a  nation  and 
kill  an  enemy,  (say  Ireland,  if  I  am  an  £nfflishman  and  had  the  Navy 
and  mone^  of  Great  Britian  at  my  disposal,)*!  %vou]d  unload  her  men 
of  war  of  all  that  was  made  of  iron,  except  anchors,  cables  and  marlin- 
•pikes.  I  would  not  save  a  single  cutlass*  though  It  had  been  domesti- 
cated to  a  cheese-knife.  Then  the  way  I  would  load  down  the  huge 
vessels  to  the  water's  edge  with  food  and  covering  for  human  beinn, 
should  be  a  marvel  to  the  carrying  trade.  The  very  ballast  should  bo 
aomething  good  to  eaL  Let's  see — ^yes — I  have  it.  The  ballast  should 
be  full  ^rown  potatoes  from  Nova  Scotia,  round  and  heavy,  and  capital 
for  boilmg  or  roasting,  as  we  call  them  '*  down  east,"  real  "blue  noses," 
and  cood  enough  for  Queen  Vic*  herself.  Then  I  would  build  along 
opf  filling  every  square  inch  with  well  cured  provisions.  I  would  have 
a  hogshead  of  bacon  mounted  at  every  port-hole,  each  of  which  should 
discbarge  fif\y  hams  a  minute  when  the  ship  was  brought  into  action. 
And  the  state-rooms  should  be  filled  with  well-made  garments,  and  the 
taught  cordage,  and  the  long  tapering  spars  should  be  festooned  with 
boy's  jackets  and  trousers.  Then  when  there  should  be  no  more  room 
for  another  fish,  or  herring,  or  spria  of  camip,  I  would  run  up  the  white 
flag  of  peace,  and,  ere  the  moon  changed,  it  should  wave  in  triumph  in 
the  harbora  of  Old  Ireland.    (  would  anchor  under  the  silent  cannon  of 
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her  gtroriK  placM,  and  open  my  imtterie$  upoo  the  hungry  and  starriog 
thousands,  beffging  bread  at  the  doors  of  crushed  hopes  and  untold  mis- 
eries.   I  wouidthrow  as  many  hanyi  into  their  cities  and  larf^e  plaeei  in 
twenty-four  hours  as  there  were  boml>-shellSi  and  cannon  balls  thrown 
into  the  cities  and  villaLes  of  Mexico  by  Taylor  and  Scott  in  the  whole 
of  the  late  campaign.    1  would  barricade  the  low,  narrow  streeu,  where 
live  the  low  and  hungry  people,  with  loaves  of  bread.     I  would  throw 
up  a  breast-work  clear  around  each  market-place  of  barrels  of  flour, 
pork  and  beef;  and  in  the  middle  I  would  raise  a  stack  of  salmon  and 
codfish  as  large  as  a  dozen  or  twenty  meeting  houses,  with  steeples  to 
them,  and  bells  In  the  steeples,  and  the  bells  should  ring  to  all  the  city 
bells,  and  the  city  bells  should  ring  to  all  the  people  to  come  to  market, 
and  buy  provisions^  *<  without  money  and  without  price."    And  white 
flag^  should  everywhere  wave  in  the  breeze,  on  the  vanes  of  steeples, 
on  mast-heads,  on  flag-staffd  along  the  embattled  walh,  on  the  enos  of 
willow  sticks  borne  by  the  romping,  laughing,  troopine  children.    All 
the  blood  colored  drapery  of  war  should  ^w  and  bluish  before  the  stain- 
less standard,  and  generations  of  Anglo-Saxons  should  remember  with 
mutual  felicitations,  the  conquest  of  peace;  or  the  killing  of  an  ene- 
my and  the  making  of  a  friend  without  loss  of  a  man.* 

I  would  like  to  see  the  effect  of  such  a  warfare  as  I  have  described. 
Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  it  would  accomplish  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  wars,  where  murder  is  a  trade,  and  the  greatest  in  devising  the 
means  of  destruction,  the  heroes  of  the  people.  We  want  heroes  of  an- 
other kind — heroes  in  devising  conquests  of  love  and  benevolence — ^he- 
roes who  shall  recognize  love  as  the  highest  and  most  eflicient  power  in 
the  conquest  of  the  inner  and  outer  foes  of  humanity.  Oh,  for  the 
time  when  men^enlightened  and  strong  shall  seek  the  mastery  of  evil — 
the  overthrow  of  unjust  laws  and  punishments — the  consolidation  of  all 
nations  in  the  acknowledgement  of  common  ties  and  interests  of  com- 
mon relationships  and  duties. 


The  DilTereace* 

Stealiko  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  string  of  onions,  is  called  Petit  Lareemf; 
but  the  defaulter,  or  fraudulent  officia',  in  starched  collar  and  broad- 
cloth coat,  who  makes  way  with  fifty,  seventy-five  or  a  bundrnd  thou- 
sand dollars,  is  politely  adjuged  to  be  simply  guilty  oihpeeeadtUo!  The 
former  is  locked  up  in  jail,  and  the  latter  is  admitted  to  free  and  easy 
bail.  '  The  one  is  hustled  out  of  the  way  as  a  ffraceless  thief,  but  the 
other  escapes  punishment,  generally,  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  money  that 
he  has  filched  from  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  The  ragged  and 
penniless  wretch  who  steals  a  shilling's  worth  of  food,  stands  no  chance 
at  all  of  escape;  but' your  well-dressed  and  respectably  connected  scamp, 
whose  purse  is  as  heavy  as  his  conscience  is  elastic,  has  nine  chances 
out  of  every  ten  in  his  favor,  and  seldom  fails,  even  where  closely  press- 
ed and  warmly  hugged,  to  wire  out  somewhere,  escape  conviction  and 
justice,  and  run  his  face  for  such  loose  sympeth^  as  the  world  may  have 
at  its  disiM>sal  for  such  as  are  deserving  only  of  condemnation  for  i^rosk 
dishonesty. 

*  Thofe  who  have  re^d  the  **  Storming  of  Quebec'*  by  Mr.  Burritt  will  see  that 
we  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  this  article. 
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AllTlCLE  CLIT. 

Iiabors  for  the  Prisoner. 

BT    J.    M.     irSAB. 

BsoTHmR — Sometimefl  the  readers  of  the  Prisoners'  Friend  apk  me 
how  I  have  employed  mysell'since  the  periodical  passed  wholly  into  your 
bands.  I  wish,  with  ^our  leave,  to  say  a  word  to  them.  I  did  not  give 
up  the  Prisoners'  Friend  because  I  had  ceased  to  be  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  prisoner,  but  because  I  found  that  I  had  undertaken 
to  do  more  than  I  could  well  accomplish. 

I  am  ]»er8uaded  that  it  is  as  much  a  Christian  duty  to  Yisit  the  prison- 
er, as  it  is  to  relieve  the  sick,  to  feed  the  hungry,  or  to  clothe  the  nak* 
ed.     *<  1  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me."  . 

The  poor  and  strangers  make  up  a  large  part  of  those  who  are  arrest- 
ed for  crime.  Many  prisoners  are  from  the  country,  arrested  by  mis- 
take, or  for  a  first  offence.  The  friends  of  those  who  have  lived  in  the 
city  are  often  too  ignorant  to  be  of  much  assistance  to  their  distressed 
relative,'  and  too  poor  to  employ  professional  assistance.  But  a 
prisoner  who  is  poor,  and  whose  friends  are  |n  the  country,  is  peculi- 
arly helpless.  Often  he  knows  not  how,  or  is  little  accustomed  to  write 
letters.  The  officers  of  the  prison  are  too  busy  to  attend  to  such  cases. 
Accustomed  to  constant  attempts  at  deception,  they  feel  little  interest  in 
listening  to  a  prisoner's  story,  and  little  neart  to  attempt  to  inquire  into 
its  trutn.  Often  the  poor  man,  ashamed  of  bis  guilt,  does  not  let  bis 
situation  be  known  itt  home.  Every  one  acquainted  with  prisons  knows 
the  despair  which  settles  upon  all  but  hardened  offenders,  the  momeiit 
they  are  inclosed  within  those  desolate  walls. 

What  is  needed',  is  some  one  to  visit  these  forsaken  ones— to  inquire  in- 
to their  cases— advise  with  them— encourage  such  as  need  it,  to  make 
their  case  known  to  their  friends — write  letters  for  them-^aid  them  in 
showing  their  innocence,  if  they  are  innocent — put  them  in  the  way  of 
obtainini;  gratuitous  or  cheap  professional  assistance— or  collect  for 
them  evidence  of  such  facts  as  will  mitigate  their  punishment,  and 
especially  if  they  are  friendless,  encourage  them  by  sympathy  and  coun- 
sel to  lead  an  honest  life  in  time  to  come.  Often  a  little  effort,  a  little 
expense,  will  save  a  father  from  jail,  and  thus  a  family  are  kept  togeth- 
er and  saved  from  beggary — or  save  a  son  from  State  Prison,  and  thus 
secured  from  the  society  of  criminals  and  placed,  perhaps,  in  the  coun- 
try with  friends,  he  will  be  snatched  from  a  life  of  crime. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Wh^  do  not  the  officers  of  the  prison  or  tbe 
lawyers  do  all  this?  Why,  few  have  the  disposition,  and  of  those,  few- 
er still  have  the  time  to  undertake  it.  Each  one  has  bis  own  business 
every  hour  to  attend  to.  Tbe  work  needs  some  persons  to  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  it.  And  one  who  devotes  himself  entirely  to  this  labor, 
soon  finds fa-ilities  to  accomplish  much  good  increase  all  about  him. 

THIICOS   WHICH   1   DESIRE   TO    DO. 

My  plan  is  to  assist  the  prisoner,  his  family,  and  his  friends  in  the 
fallowing  ways: —  • 
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"Arc  jou  guilty?" 

«  Yea,  Sir." 

<<  Have  you  been  arrested  before?" 

"YeB,  twice." 

"What  for?" 
.  "  For  selling  newspapers.'* 

"  Why  do  you  persist  in  doing  it?" 

"  Because  I  don't  know  what  else  to  do  to  get  a  living." 

"  Have  you  a  father?" 

<•  No,  Sir,  my  father  is  dead.". 

*<  Is  your  mother  living?" 

"  My  mother  is  a  drunkani;  she  does  not  take  any  care  of  me,  and  I 
don't  know  where  she  is  now." 

As  the  thoughrof  his  loneliness  came  over  him,  he  wept  as  though 
•  his  heart  would  break.     I  was  much  moved. 

••  Where  do  you  lodge?"  I  inquired. 

'<  Near  .Union  Street,  Sir.  I  pay  ninepence  a  night  for  my  lodging, 
in  advance,  and  I  buy  two  plates  of  beons  in  the  course  of  the  day,  for 
which  I  pay  as  much  more." 

'^  How  do  you  spend  your  evenings?" 

'*  I  walk  about  tbe  streets  or  go  into  the  suction  rSoms." 

**  Cannot  you  sit  down  in  the  house  where  you  lodge,  by  the  fire,  and 
read?" 

*'  No,  Sir,  the  woman  of  the  house  is  poor.  She  has  no  room  for  me 
at  her  fire." 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  into  the  country  and  work,  if  a  place  coald  he 
obtained  for  you  ?" 

<<  Yes,  Sir,  I  would  be  glad  to  go  and  work  for  my  living.  I  don't 
want  to  stay  in  Boston  any  longer;  but  I  have  nobody  to  get  a  place  for 
me,     I  don't  want  to  go  down  to  tbe  jail  again." 

I  now  spoke  to  the  Judge  respecting  the  prisoner.  One  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  court  said,  **  It  is  no  use  for  you  to  try  to  do  any  thing  for 
him,  for  he  has  been  sent  to  the  jail  twice  fordoing  the  same  thing,  and 
it  did  not  do  him  any  good."  That  is  a  good  reason,"  I  said,  **  why  he 
should  not  be  sent  there  again." 

After  some  conversation  with  the  Judge,  I  sgreed  to  pay  the  costs  of 
thaprosecution,  and  he  agreed  to  call  tbe  fine  one  cent.  . 

Taking  the  boy  by  tbe  liand  to  my  house,  he  was  supplied  with  food, 
shoes  and  stockings  were  put  upon  his  feet,  and  a  good  place  was  imme- 
diately obtained  for  him  in  the  country,  where  he  is  now  doing  well. 

LJLBOaS   OF  THE  LAST  TSaR. 

Not  being  the  agent  of  any  society,  I  have  no  committee  to  whom  to 
submit  an  account  of  tbe  funds  entrusted  to  me.  As  a  proper  return, 
therefore,  for  tbe  confiilence  reposed  in  nie  by  the  generous  public,  who 
have  sustained  me  thus  far  in  my  labors,  I  enter  into  the  following  de- 
tailed statements  of  my  doings  the  past  year.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
recital  of  cases  given  before,  I  &ball  be  understood  as  speaking  only  to 
let  my  friends  know  how  the  aid  they  have  given  me  has  been  used. 

During  tbe  year,  from  March  1848,  to  March  1849, 1  have  labored  as 
follows: — 

I.  I  have  traveled  to  assist  prisoners  and  to  give  addresses,  fiy^  thou- 
sand miles,  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

II.  I  have  delivered  eighty  :eight  discourses,  in  Roxbury,  Newbury- 

Sort,   Newton,    Berlin,  Danvers,   Boston,    Dorchester,    Woonsocket, 
(lackstone,  Amesbury,  Miltou,  Bridge  water,  Plymouth,  Portland,  Sa- 
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Icin,  Dedham,  Augusta,  New  Bedford,  Lawrence,  Norton,  Weymouth, 
Cambridge,  Brighton,  Fairhaven,  Bangor,  Woburn,  Brookline,  Glou- 
cester,. New  York,  Saco,  Marlboro,  Haverhill,  Providence,  Lynn, 
Duxbury,  and  Kingston. 

III.  I  have  distributed  gratuitously  among  prisoners,  elevem  hundred 
and  eighty  publications. 

IV.  I  have  been  bail  for  prisoners,  and  bound  for  their  good  beha- 
vior, to  the  amount  of  eigbteea  hundred  and  ten  dollars.  The  persons 
for  whom  I  have  been  bound  have  generally  ikine  well. 

V.  I  have  assisted  two  hundred  and  ninety-Aeven  persons,  by  furnish- 
ing them  witl^  food,  lodging,  clothing,  counsel  employmentt  or  by  re- 
turning them  to  his  friends. 

VI.  I  have  made  Mventy  visits  to  Jails,  Houses  of  Correction,  and 
Penitentiaries,  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York. 

VII.  In  prosecuting  this  work  I  have  received  donations,  from  known 
and  unknown  friends,  to, the  amount  of  $1,141,16.  and  have  expended 
in  sustaining  myself,  and  dir^ctlv  for  prisoners,  $1,111, 19;  so  that  I  now 
have  on  hand  to  commence  the  labors  of  another  year,  $39,96. 

Encouraged  by  the  kind  assistance  which  has  been  cheerfully  render- 
ed me  I  commenced  a  new  year  of  labor  in  March,  for  the  poor  prison- 
er, trusting  that  the  ex|)erience  of  the  past  would  enable  me  to  do  more 
and  better  in  the  future.  I  wish,  as  heretofore,  to  devote  all  my  time  to 
this  work. 

Every  day  brings  before  me  some  one  who  needs  assistance — a  meal 
— a  lodging— clothing — or  aid  in  gettinj^  back  to  home  and  friends.  A. 
little  aid  in  getting  back  to  home  and  friends.  .  A  little  aid  at  such  times 
may  go  far  to  save  a  man  from  becoming  a  confirm*  d  offender.  Besides, 
I  have  a  family  to  support,  and  for  all  this  I  have  no  means  excepting 
such  as  are  kindly  placed  in  my  hands  by  humane  friends.  To  labor 
cheerfully  and  successfully,  it  is  desirable  that  I  should  not  only  be  Free 
from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  but  that  I  should  always  have  some* 
thing  in  my  hands  to  aid  the  poor  in  cases  of  necessity.  Should  any 
person  into  whose  hands  these  pages  may  fall,  desire  to  assist  me,  or 
need  assistance,  they  can  address  me  %t  3  1-3  Central  Court,  Boston. 


Womaif*s   Love* 

A  man  who  had  struggled  with  a  malignant  disease,  approached  that 
crisis  in  its  stage  on  which  his  life  seemed  to  depend.  Sleep,  uninter- 
rupted sleep,  might  ensure  his  recovery.  His  anxious  wire,  scarcely 
daring  to  breathe,  was  sitting  by  his  bed,  her  servants,  exhausted  by 
constant  watching,  had  all  lert  her.  It  was  past  midnight— a  door  waa 
open  for  air;  she  neard,  in  thestiHness  of  the  night,  a  wipdow  open  be- 
low stairs,  and  soon  after,  approaching  footsteps.  A  moment  more,  and 
a  man  with  his  face  disguised,  entered  the  room.  She  instantly  saw  her 
husband's  daneer,  and  anticipating  the  design  of  the  unwelcome  intrude 
er^  she  pointed  to  her  husband,  and  pressing  her  finder  upon  her  lip  to 
implore  silence,  held  out  to  the  robber  her  purse  and  keys.  To  her  sur- 
prise, he  took  neither.  Whether  he  was  ter rilled,  or  charmed  by  the 
courage  of  her  affection,  cannot  be  known.  He  lefl  the  room;  and 
without  robbing  a  house  sanctified  by  such  strength  of  afifection,  he  de- 
parted. 


(lOiTOBUL.) 

ARTICLE    CL7. 
Execftlton  of  Washisffloa  G 


Titc  scene  ie  past.  A  more  fearful  tragedy  baa  never  beeo  eoaeted  in 
our  city.  A  more  disgraceful  scene  never  ooeored  in  any  country.  A 
•tain  has  been  made  upon  Masaaebusetts  that  ages  can  never  wafth  away. 
We  know  not  where  to  begin  or  where  to  end  in  this  matter.  Never 
have  we  felt  more  indignation  on  any  occasion.  But  to  the  facts, 
and  we  give  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  won  Id  naturally  come. 

IHTBaViaW   WITH   TBB  OatlflHAI.. 

On  the  afternoon  previous  to  the  execution}  we  called  on  him.  He 
seemed  rather  disinclined  to  converse,  but  we  felt  anxious  to  learn  some 
facts  about  his  history,  and  we  said  to  him, 

S.    How  old  are  you  f 
.    DonU  know.  , 

S.    Is  Waahington  Goode  your  real  name? 
.    They  call  me  so. 
S.    Have  you  a  mother  and  sisters  ? 
.    Yes.    In  Pennsylvania. 
Q.    Tell  roe  trul^  now  which  you  would  prefer  were  it  in  your  pow' 
er,  an  execution  or  imprisonment  for  life? 

JBtt  .Imprisonment  for  life,  for  I  am  innocent  and  when  that  is  found 
out,  I  could  be  liberated. 

Q.    Aa  the  hour  of  execution  is  fixeil,  and  you  must  sufitsr  death,  tell 
me  now  truljjr  whether  you  are  guiHy  or  not? 
Ji,    I  am  innocent.     I  never  killed  Harding. 


O.     What  denomination  do  you  belong  to? 


I  never  belonged  to  anv. 

Q.  What  made  you  say  tnat  you  never  told  me  that  jrour  cell  was 
uncomfortable,  and  that  you  could  not  keep  warm,  except  m  bed  ? 

A,  The  jail  is  a  miserable  plkoe,*and  at  that  time  I  could  not  keep 
warm. 

Here  the  jailer  questioned  htmy 

S>.    Did-  you  ever  want  for  anything? 
No.    I  have  been  well  supplied,  but  then  you  ]|[now  the  jail  is  -a 
niiserable  place*    It  will  makei  however,  but  little  difference  with  me 
now.    To-morrow  I  must  die  between  eight  and  eleven. 

During  our  conversation,  he  expressed  himself  very  strongly  in  regard 
tO'the  publication  of  his  disgraceful  end.  <*  I  cannot  bear,"  he  said,  **  to 
hafe  my  name  in  the  papers!  What  will  they  say  when  I  am  dead? 
Then,  oh  my  mother  and  sisters  I"  He  evidently  showed  that  there  was 
sdll  a  green  spot  left  in  his  heart,  a  chord  that  miglit  have  been  madeta 
vibrate! 

We  now  took  our  final  leave  of  the  criminal,  who  gra^ied  oar  hand 
irmly  ond  bid  us  an  everlasting  farewell. 

The  following  beautiful  lines  seem  appropriate  bere;*^ 
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THE  PRISONER'S  LAST  NIGHT. 

Ths  Isat  red  gold  had  melted  from  the  iky 

Where  the  aweet  lunset  lingered  solt  and  warm, 
And  starry  Dif|ht  waa  gatherinir  afientlv 

The  jeweled  mantle  round  her  regal  form, 
While  th'  invisible  Angers  of  the  breexe 
Shook  the  yottog  bloasoms  Hghtly  ft-om  the  trees. 

Ytt-there  were  breakftig  hearts  beneath  the  p tan. 

Though  the  hushed  earth  lay  smiling  in  the  light ; 
And  the  dull  fetters,  and  the  prison  bars 

Saw  bitter  tears  of  agony  that  night, 
And  heard  aach  burning  words  of  love  and  truth 
As  wring  the  lUe-drojis  from  the  heart  of  youth. 

For  he  whom  men  relentless  doomed  to  die, 

Parted  with  one  who  loted  him  to  the  last, 
With  many  a  tow  of  faith  and  constancy 

The  long,  long  watches  of  the  night  were  past. 
Till,  hearily  and  slow,  the  prison  door 
Swung  back  and  told  them  that  their  hour  was  o'er. 

>Twaa  bio  laat  night  on  earth,  and  God  alone  « 

Can  tell  the  anguish  of  that  stricken  one, 
Fettered,  In  darkness,  to  the  dungeon  stone, 

And  doomed  to  perish  with  the  rising  son  \ 
And  she  whose  faith  through  all  was  rainly  true 
Her  heart  was  broken,  ana  she  perished  too  ! 

And  will  this  win  an  eirlng  brother  hack 

To  the  swoet  paths  of  pleasantneai  and  peaee  f  . 

While  crimes  are  pi^nislied  but  by  crimes  more  black,  '• 

Will  sin  and  wickedness  and  sorrow  cease  f 
No  !  crime  will  nerer  ce«se  to  scourge  the  land, 
Bo  long  as  blood  la  on  the  niler*s  hand  1 

And  Oh !  how  long  will  hearts  In  sin'and  pride 

Reject  His  blessed  precepts,  who,  of  yore, 
Taught  men  foif  Iveness  on  the  mountain  side, 
And  spoke  of  love  and  mercy  bv  the  shore  ! 
How  long  will  power,  with  such  oespotic  sway. 
Trample  unfriended  weakness  in  its  way  !     * 
•  < 

Haaten,  O  Lord  of  Light !  that  glorious  time 
When  man  no  more  shall  spurn  thy  wise  command, 

Filling  the  e«rf h  with  wretchedness  and  crime. 
And  making  guilt  a  plague-spot  on  the  land  I 

Hasten  the  lime  when  blood  no  more  shall  cry 

Unceasingly  for  vengeance  to  the  sky  ! 

On  iMtiDg  the  jail,  we  said  to  the  turnkey, 
**  Tell  as  who  built  that  gallows?" 

^  That  is  none  of  your  business*    What  have  you  been  writing  so 
much  in  the  papers  for.^ 
"  Well,  who  brought  the  materials  here?'' 
"I  shall  not  tell  you." 
**  Very  well,"  we  replied,  and  left  him  to  himself. 

THS  LAST  HIOHT. 

In  the  ereninff  there  was  a  meeting  in  his  cell.  Father  Taylor,  Rev. 
Mr.  King,  Methodist,  beinff  present.  He  was  watched,  for  fear  Were 
entertained  that  he  would  kill  himself.  ^  Indeed  the  jailer  feared  this,  at 
he  informed  us  on  leaving  the  criminal  m  the  aflemoon. 
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ATTEMPT  AT   SUICIDK. 


H«  attempted  by  means  of  g\MS  to  bleed  himself  to  deatfa,  and  by 
swallowing  tobacco,  &c.,  but  the  keepers  hearing  his  struggles,  arretted 
him  in  bis  murderous  purpose.  Dr.  Smith  was  called  in,  and  he  stopped 
the  flowing  wounds,  and  preserved  hiro  for  a  more  dreadful  end. 

EXECUTION  DAT.  * 

• 

The  day  was  stprmy.  The  clouds  wept  in  sadness  over  the  scene.  It 
was  iudeeci  a  morning  worthv  of  the  deed.  We  left  our  oflice,  placing 
over  the  door,  A  man  to  be  killed.  No  buainess  till  the  kUlif^  u  oter! 
Leaving  our  pocket-book  at  home  which  is  not  usually  encumbered,  we 
made  our  way  to  partake  of  the  sanctifying  influences  of  this  holy  work. 

INCIDENTS  OUTSIDE. 

On  entering  the  cell,  a  horrible  scene  presented  itself.  Therfe  lay  the 
criminal  nearly  dead  from  exhaustion  by  his  self-inflicted  wounds.  We 
went  among  the  throng,  determined  to  hear  \%ith  our  own  ears.  We 
hfid  our  hands  full  of  documenis,  and  every  now  and  then  we  preached 
to  the  crowd. 

«  May  I  distribute  some  documents?"  said  I  to  the  Police. 

"  Oh  yes,  if  they  are  not  inflamatory." 

It  was  evident  that  a  riot  was  anticipated,  for  the  whole  force  of  the 
police  seemed  to  be  stationed  among  the  crowd. 

Had  the  Sheriff  gone  there  to  perform  a  Christian  act,  would  be  have 

'needed  a  strong  police  to  guard  him.'    The  crowd  were  eager  to  see  the 

murder,  but  the  walls  were  high,  and  scarcely  a  place  could  be  found 

except  fiom  the  houses  of  Lo>aeil  St.    Several  dwellings  were  let  for 

the  purpose,  so  we  were  told. 

*<  Has  any  one  let  a  window  for  the  show?*'  we  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  friend,  "  and  I  have  been  offered  $^,00  for  my 
windows,  in  fact,  any  price.  I  have  refused  every  man,  and  locked  mj 
door,  and  this  against  my  best  customers,  for  I  am  a  butcher,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  they  will  ever  trade  with  me  again;  but  I  don*t  care  for 
that.  This  is  a  downright  murder."  So  he  went  on  as  long  as  we  ra- 
malned. 

"  One  dollar  a  ticket!"  criefl  a  boy  vvho  had  some  windows  to  leL 

"  What  do  you  do  with  Coolidge*s  case?"  said  a  young  man. 

"  What  are  you  ffoing  to  do  with  that  now?" 

'*  Well,"  we  replied,  "  the  death  of  Coolidge  proves  two  things;  liii 
own  ffuilt,  and  the  innocence  of  Flint." 

"  Clear  out  here,"  said  the  Police,  <<  no  mobs,"  as  the  crowd  gathered 
about  us  to  receive  our  documents. 

<<  The  marshal  is  here,"  we  said,  *<  and  he  is  on  our  side." 

<<  Why  did  they  not  let  him  die?"  we  said  to  one  of  the  crowd. 

<'  Oh,  because,  they  wanted  to  kill  him  legally." 

Looking  around  we  discovered  the  foUowipg  placard  posted  on  the 
walls: — 

To-day,  between  8  and  12  a  Man  dies  on  the  Scaffold  at  the  bands  of  hii  fcUow 
man,  under  the  aanction  of  Law.  Think  of  this,  every  honr  at  yoar  work,  at 
your  homes,  that  a  man's  being  strangled.  His  death  strogglefl  do  not  forget. 
Would  yon  cut  the  rope  that  wiil  launch  the  man  into  eternity?  Think  you,  woeld 
Jetni,  if  he  were  on  earth,  act  as  Executioner?  or  would  be  say,  "  As  God  aSsae 
gives  life,  so  should  he  alone  destroy  !" 
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A  frtend  also  plaeed  orer  bis  door,  and  posted  through  the  streets, 
the  following  placard: — 

A  BROTHER 

TO    BX 

HANGED! 

My  rooms  will  be  closed  this  dnj,  as  no  person  who  is  a  friend  to  haiiianity»  can 
wear  an  expression  thev  would  like  to  have  treasured  np,  when  this  Brother  is 
about  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  be  is  dead,  (not  according  to  the  will  of  the 
people,)  but  according  to  one  of  the  relics  of  barbarism  not  yet  blotted  oat  of  oar 
statutes. 

L.  G.  CHASE, 

DAOUsaaiAiv  artist. 
247  Washington  Street 
€rod  saTe  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  from  another  such  disgrace. 
May  mh,  1849. 

I 

INCIOEHTS    INSIDE. 

In  the  meantime,  a  scene  was  going  on  within  the  prison,  which  beg* 

gars  all  description.  A  few  "  invited  guests"  were  present,  and  some 
andred  or  more  spectators.  The  criminal  was  bound  band  and  foot, 
and  carried,  bleeding,  feet  foremost,  and  placed  in  a  chair,  upoii  the 
scaffold.  The  Sheriff  read  the  warrant.  The  clerffy  prayed.  The  mul- 
titude swore.  The  crowd  upon  the  top  of  every  chimney,  and  from  the 
windows  eagerly  looked  upon  the  scene.  One  lady  (?)  very  coolly  took 
her  opera  glass,  that  she  might  feast  her  eyes  upon  the  scene.  The 
prisoner  groaned.  The  knot  was  prepared.  Some  water  was  handed 
to  the  parched  lips  of  the  criminal,  ana  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  last 
Cochituate  water  that  I  shall  ever  drink." 
The  following  hymn  was  sung: —  • 

Boon  shall  I  bear  the  aolemn  call. 

(Prepared  or  not)  to  yield  my  oreath ; 
And  this  poor  mortal  frame  mint  fUl 

A  helpleaa  piey  to  cruel  death. 


Then  look,  my  soul,  look  forward  now, 

And  anchor  w^  bevond  the  flood  } 
Bow  10  the  Bav  tor's  fooutool,  bow, 

And  f  et  a  life  aecare  in  God. 

Before  these  Reeling  hours  are  gone, 

Vn  Ud  Uiis  morliil  world  ad  lea  j 
And  to  the  Lord  TU  now  reeifn 

My  life,  my  breath,  and  spirit  too. 

• 

Then  welcome  death,  with' all  Us  Anrce,  * 

No  more  1*11  fear  the  gaping  grare  *, 
Jesus,  my  Lord,  my  last  resource, 
'   Will  reach  his  arm  my  soul  to  save. 

He  will  not  hide  his  tmlUag  fece, 

Nor  leave  me  in  that  trying  hour ; 
1*11  trust  my  snul  upon  his  grace. 

And  cheerful  leave  this  mortal  shore. 

The  aAernoon  before,  he  said,  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  I  have  been  in 
battle  where  hundreds  have  been  killed.  But  to  die  upon  the  scaffold  V^ 
For  our  ijovermnent  bad  taught  htm  to  kill  at  seven  dollars  a  montti  I 
The  "  acting  President"  of  our  country  bad  killed  uteotding  to  tolv,  at 
a  much  higher  price,  but  the  oriminal  had  kHM  one  e&ntinry  to  Imff. 
One  we  elevate  to  the  Presidency,  the  other  to  the  Scaffold! 
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THE   rVffERAL. 

We  take  the  folio wiDg  from  the  Boston  Post: — 

The  Funeral  of  Washington  Goods,  who  was  execiited  on  Friday, 
took  place  yeaterday  (Sunday)  afternoon,  from  the  residence  of  his  nncle,  a  tery 
reapectahle  colored  man,  named  George  Myres,  No.  18  Soothac  at  The  fonoal 
services  were  performed  by  Rev.  Mr  Grimes,  pastor  of  the  twelfth  Baptist  Soden 
In  this  city,  'fhe  friends  of  the  deceased  provided  a  handsome  coffin  of  black  wal- 
nnt,  with  a  silver  plate  bearing  the  following  inscription: — 

**  Washington  Goode, 

Died,  May  25,  1849, 

Aged  29  years.** 

More  than  a  thonsand  persons,  withoat  distinction  of  sex  or  color,  called  to  view 
the  remains  on  Satarday  and  Sunday,  and  a  considerable  number  followed  tbsm  to 
the  place  of  aepolture,  the  Sooth  Burying  Gronnd,  where  they  were  deposited  in 
one  of  the  city  tombs. 

The  deceased  was  bom  in  Mereersburg,  Penn.,  where  his  mother  now  lives, 
and  through  the  influence  of  her  friends,  were  got  up  the  Pennsylrania  petitioM 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Governor's  Council. 

Up  to  within  a  week  of  the  murder  of  Harding,  Goode  was  second  cook  so 
board  of  the  steamer  William  J.  Pease.  Mrs.  Myres,  his  aunt,  states  that  when 
he  came  home,  on  the  night  Harding  was  killed,  he  was  so  much  intoxicated  that 
he  coold  not  undress  himself. 

Applications  were  made  to  the  committees  of  two  of  the  churches  attended  by 
eolored  persons  for  permission  to  have  the  funeral  services  performed  in  chiirdi, 
but  they  would  not  consent  to  it. 

Thirteen  years  have  passed  away  since  an  execution  took  place  In 
Boston,  and  we  hope  this  will  be  the  last.    A  more  diabolical  act  has 
never  occurred  in  ourState.    This  was  done  in  spite  of  the  petition  of 
35,000  citizens!    And  now  who  can  say  property  or  life  is  more  sacred f 
We  have  been  bla^ned  for  our  sererityj  and  doubtless  some  have  left  us 
in  cokisequence.    Who  could  help  usiug  severe  terms?     Then  see  what 
has  been  said  on  the  other  side,  not  that  this  would  justify  us.    One 
press  says,  **  Goode  is  hung.     We  hope  Spear  and  his  ganf(  will  howl 
no  longer.*'    One  man  was  so  much  enrstged  that  he  said,  *'  I  wish  th^ 
would  bang  that  d — d  Si^ear."    But  we  forgive,  from  our  heart  all  this 
bitterness.  The  day  will  come,  and  that  shortly,  when,  though  the  com- 
munity may  not  see  that  we  are  correct  in  regard  to  the  death-peoaltj, 
yet  that  in  this  case  we  were  right!    We  have  always  had  doubts  of  the 
guilt  of  the  culprit.    Facts  will  come  out,  and  then  will  the  community 
see  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong.    B^t  guilty  or  innocent,  what 
necessity  was  there  for  this  execution?    Could  not  the  900,000  people 
take  care  of  one  man?    Then  look  and  see  the  awfulnesB  of  this  whole 
affair.     Here  was  an  individual  on  the  last  night  determined  to  take  his 
own  life.    The  State  stepping  in  and  contending  with  him  who  shouM 
take  it !    But  we  have  said  sufficient  for  the  present.    Petitions  have 
been  sent  in,  meetings  have  been  held,  remonstrances  have  been  made. 
Concord,  by  the  influence  of  one  female,  sent  in  four  hundred  nanMS. 
Norton  sent  in  several.    But  all  had  no  weight  with  the  Governor  and 
his  Council.    The  deed  is  done.    The  body  now  lies  cold  and  quiet  in 
its  final  resting  place.     Instead  of  "  Died,"  we  would  have  had  *<  mur- 
dered" May  35th.    It  was  a  murder,  a  cool,  deliberate  murder.    No 
other  term  will  answer. 
But  now  let  us  remove  the  bloody  law  from  our  statute  book     Too 
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long  have  our  rulers  sheltered  themselves  under  that  miserable  subter- 
fuge. Gov.  Brigffs  may  cite  this,  and  he  may  go  back  to  the  old  Noahic 
Covenant.  But  he  knows,  he  could  have  prevented  Uiis  execution.  He 
had  the  pardoning  power.  Why  did  he  not  exercise  it?  Why  save 
Dutee  and  Wolf  and  York,  and  then  hang  Goode?  These  are  serious 
questions.  But  we  have  done.  We  close  by  saving,  from  a  repetition 
of  such  scenes^  God  save  the  Cooomoowealth  of  Massachusetts. 


(BDITOBIAL.) 

ARTICLE    CLTI. 
Dr.  Coolidge. 


Since  our  last  publication,  the  news  of  the  death  of  this  individual 
has  reached  us.  We  thought  at  first  of  inserting  the  letters  that  reveal 
his  plot,  but  we  cannot  nee  any  great  good  to  be  obtained,  and  therefore 
we  omit  them  for  the  present.  The  whole  matter  reveals  great  deprav- 
ity. And  the  opponents  of  the  death-penalty  have  thought  that  they 
found  in  this  a  new  arKurneut  against  imprisonment  for  life,  inasmuch  as 
here  they  find  an  individual  laymg  out  an  infernal  plot  after  his  sentence 
is  commuted.  We  have  only  to  say  now  that  the  whole  matter  reveals 
very  distinctly  three  facts  that  would  not  have  been  obtained  if  he  had 
been  executed : — 

1.  The  absolute,  pos^ive  guilt  of  Coolidge. 

2.  The  equally  positive  innocence  of  Flint,  his  student, 
d.     The  awful  consequences  of  crime. 

True,  it  may  be  sain,  that  there  was  but  little  doubt  of  his  guilt  in 
most  minds,  out  then  the  evidence  was  chiefly  circumstantial.  Then, 
vei^  many  had  strong  suspicions  that  the  student  was  somewhat  involv- 
ed m  the  crime.  Now  his  character  is  cleared  entirely.  Then  we  learo 
ft  sreat  moral  truth.  Here  is  a  man  laying  out  a  plan,  and  its  very  de- 
velopment causes  bis  death.  Here  is  a  great  lesson  given  to  the  world. 
It  shows  the  intense  suffering  through  which  the  culprit  must  have  pass- 
ed. Then  again,  no  law  can  provide  for  every  case.  The  victim  was 
in  prison,  and  certain  privileges  were  allowed  him,  and  he  abused  them. 
Does  it  follow,  therefore,  that  prisoners  are  never  to  be  allowed  these 
privileges?  Or  is  every  man  to  suffer  because  one  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  greatly-depraved  being?  Or  are  we  to  hang  every  murderer  because 
forsooth,  Coolidge  has  abused  his  privileges?  Or  because  hereafter 
some  one  in  prison  may  be  guilty  of  plotting  the  death  of  the  innocent? 
We  now  have  eight  men  in  our  State  prison  whose  sentences  have  been 
commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Should  we  take  them  out  and  hang 
them  because  they  may  be  guilty  of  laying  out  some  infernal  plot?  This 
idea  of  hanging  men  because  they  may  do  wrong,  is  based  on  a  very 
slender  foundation.  On  this  ground  we  might  hang  every  man  in  the 
community.  The  law  of  Capital  Punishment  still  remains  on  the  stat- 
ute book  of  Maine,  though  one  yefir  must  elapse  between  the  sentence 
and  the  execution.  Maine  has  gone  so  far  towards  abolishing  the  death 
penalty.  Let  her  remain  firm,  and  not  be  moved  by  this  occurence  in 
her  prison.  Let  the  advocates  of  the  death  punishment  show  nny  case 
where  the  death  penalty  has  done  any  good,  and  we  will  gladly  insert 
their  communications. 
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ARTICLE   CLTII. 
Birftk-tey  of  J«kB  Umwtadm 

ANNUAL  rXtTXTAI.. 

To  the  FriendM  of  Pri$tm  Reform, 

Dear  Friends: — Believing  you  to  be  interested  in  every  good  work, 
and  especially  in  that  highest  form  of  Benevolence,  the  Reclamation  of 
the  Vicious,  we  invite  you  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  celebration  of 
our  Annual  Festival,  thb  Birth-dat  or  John  Howard.  For  a  long 
time  there  has  been  wanting  a  Journal  in  this  country,  that  should  leg^j- 
larly  publish  such  facts  and  statistics  as  may  directly  have  a  bearing  on 
Crime.  Also  an  office  has  been  wantioj;  where  the  Discharged  Convict 
could  find  sympathy;  also  where  the  mnocent  family  of  the  prisoner 
might  ask  for  advice.  Such  a  Journal  is  published;  such  an  office  is  open- 
ed. The  Proprietor  has  made  many  sacrifices  till  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
make  another  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  cause.  To' keep  alive  the 
sympathy  alrcaav  awakened,  it  is  proposed  to  celebrate  for  the  second 
time  in  the  world,  the  Birth-day  of  John  Howard,  which  occurs  on  the 
second  day  of  September  next.*  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  have  a 
general  gathering  of  the  friends  of  Prison  Reform  throughout  the  coun- 
try. A  more  fitting  time  to  awaken  a  true  interest  cannot  be  selected.  Al 
ready  the  work  of  preparation  has  commenced,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  be-  one  of  the  most  interesting  gatherings  that  has  taken  place  for 
many  years. 

As  the  readiest  and  easiest  way  of  giving  all  an  opportunity  to  assist, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  have  a  Fair,  the  place  to  be  announced  hereafter 
to  continue  one  week,  commencing  on  Monday,  September  third. 

We  afieptiqnately  then  ask  your  aid,  not  for  ourselves,  for  it  is  your 
cause  as  well  as  oun.  We  know  of  no  moral  movement  «\  here  there 
are  such  immediate  advantages  flowing  to  the  sinning  and  the  sinned 
against.  It  seems  proper  then,  to  extend  to  you  the  privilege  of  aiding 
in  a  movement;  for  where  there  is  a  universal  benefit,  there  should  be  a 
universal  sacrifice.  Feeling  grateful  for  the  past,  we  feel  that  every 
thing  should  be  done  to  sustain  what  has  been  so  nobly  begun.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  stopping  by  the  way,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  make 
at  least,  one  more  effort.  A  sketch  of  our  plans  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate:— 

I.    To  sustain  the  monthly  Journal. 

II.  To  open  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  friends  of  Crim- 
inal Reform  tnroughout  the  country,  on  the  best  modes  of  Prison  Dis- 
cipline. 

III.  To  create  a  wide  interest  for  the  Discharged  Prisoner. 

IV.  To  awaken  a  sympathy  for  the  Juvenile  delinquent. 

V.  To  deliver  Public  Addresses  on  the  various  topics  connected 
with  Prison  Discipline. 

*  The  trae  day,  September  seooad,  happening  on  Sunday,  it  wai  deemed  proper 
of  coarae,  not  to  commence  the  Fair  till  the  following  day.  That  occarrence  will, 
however^  afford  a  fine  occasion  for  a  most  beantifDl  theme  for  the  pulpit,  and  It  ii 
hoped  that  many  clergymen  will  avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity. 
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Vh'   To  collect  a  Library  of  Works  relating  to  tfie  whole  subject  of 
Criminal  Reform. 
VII.    To  abolish  the  Death  Penalty. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  our  plan.    Will  you  aid  in  any  way  what- 
ever?   If  you  cannot,  Will  you  hand  this  circular  to  some  friendi  mala 
or  female.    Permit  us  to  suggest  the  ways  of  aiding: — 
I.    By  annual  or  occasional  Donations. 
II.    By  giving  your  name  to  our  subscription  list. 
HI.    By  fbrming  a  Society  in  your  town  to  aid  the  cause. 

IV.  By  sending  communications  for  the  paper. 
V.    By  enlisting  your  clergyman. 

VI.    By  sending  books  that  have  any  bearing  on  Criminal  Refbnn« 
or  kindred  subjects. 

VII.    By  ^nlisting  the  Press, 

One  more  effort,  and  this  great  work  will  have  received  an  impulse 
that  will  be  felt  for  years.  A  failure  now,  and  the  Magazine  ceases; 
the  whole  work  is  retarded,  and  years  will  ^  required  to  regain  what 
we  shall  then  have  lost.  Do  not  then  let  us  suffer  for  want  of  a  little 
aid.  A  few  brief  statements  more,  apd  we  letve  you  to  act  up  to  your 
own  convictions  of  duty: — 

I. «  This  is  the  only  paper  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  Claims  of  the 
Criminal. 

II.    Its  columns  are  open  for  Free  Discussion.  « 

III.  It  has  no  ailvertising  patronage.  ' 

IV.  It  has  some  of  the  ablest  contributors  in  this  country. 

V.  It  fnvea  a  faithful  View  of  Prisoo-Reforin  abroad. 

For  the  Fair  we  shall  need  many  articles.  A  number  of  ladies  will 
be  in  attendance.  Let  us  know  at  as  early  a  date  as  fiossible  whatvou 
can  do  for  the  work.  Of  course,  we  need  Refreshments,  Flowers,  Fan* 
ey  articles  of  every  description.  Cloth  to  cover  the  tables,  &c. 

The  articles  should  be  sent,  at  least  three  days  before  the  time. 

COMMITTBS. 

BosTOK.— B.  H.  Greene;  Wm.  Pitt,  M.  D.;  Ellen  M.  Tarrj  Mrs. 
B.  G.  Briggs;  Mrs.  Trowbridge. 
RoxBURT. — Dudley  Williams. 
Mbdforo. — J.  O.  Curtis. 
Cahtov. — Rev.  Mr.  Mellen. 
CAMBaiooE, — Mrs.  Eatou. 

DoacHBSTEa. — Mrs.  Lucy  Keener;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Blake;  Miss  E.  Field. 
S.  Walpole. — Mrs.  Betsey  Clark. 
FoxBORo'. — Rev.  Mr.  Slade. 
Wrentham. — Mrs.  Lucas  Pond. 
Iowa. — Mrs.  R.  L.  Cadlo. 


MoRB  Executions — AhotherScolored  Victim! — We  learn  that  in 
New  York  there  are  now  two  victims  ready  for  the  gallows.  One  of 
whom  is  a  colored  man.  He  is  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  Sandy. 
His  crime  is  Arson.  The  keeper  represents  him  as  a  very  harmless 
man,kand  says,  "  if  the  prison  doors  were  opened,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  escape.'*  Speaking  of  his  fate,  the  prisoner  says,  "  I  am  resign- 
ed and  reaay  to  die." 

40^ 


(BDITOBIAL.) 

ARTICLE    CLVIII. 
JKeetinff  oa  the  Treatment  of  Crimiaals. 

MORMNG     SESSION. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  ever  held  in  Boston,  took  place 
in  the  Melodeon,  June  1.  That  large,  spacious  ball  was  filled,  and  the 
most  intense  interest  was  manifested,  undoubtedly  heightened  much  by 
the  late  awful  scenes  connected  with  the  execution  of  Washington  Goode. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Mat  was  Chosen  Moderator. 

S.  P.  Hanscom,  Secretary. 

Several  resolutions  were  drawn  up.  Among  them  were  the  follow- 
iog:— 

Reiolved  that  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  reeogaiie 
the  abolition  of  the  Death  Penalty. 

Resolved,  that  the  late  debate  in  the  British  Parliament  on  the  death  penalty  af- 
fordi  another  atronx  indication  that  that  penalty  will  soon  come  to  an  end. 

Resolved,  that  we  express  more  distinctly  oar  sympathy  with  onr  friends  in  Ixni- 
doD,  France,  and  elsewhere  in  their  efforts  to  remove  this  hideons  monoter*  the  gal- 
lows, from  society. 

Resolved  that  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Editor  of  the  Prisoners'  Friend,  of  sg^ 
celebrating  for  the  second  time  in  the  world,  the  Birth-day  of  John  Howard  meets 
cor  cordial  approtmtion. 

Resolved,  that  as  it  comes  on  Sunday  this  year,  a  Circular  be  addressed  to  the 
Clergy  generally,  inviting  them  to  make  it  a  tneme  for  that  day. 

Resolved  that  we  enlist  our  efforts  in  fart'iering  the  Fair  that  is  to  follow  duriqg 
the  week  following  the  celebration  of  the  Birth-day  of  Howard. 

Resolved  that  the  Prisoners*  Friend,  a  monthly  publication,  claims  a  more  gea- 
eroos  support  from  the  friends  of  the  cause. 

The  speakers  were  John  M.  Spear,  Rev.  S.  J.  May,  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Channing,  Wendell  Phillips,  Esq.,  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  Charles  Spear, 
Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore,  Hon.-  Edward  L.  Reyes,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Abhy  K.  Foster,  George  Bradburn,  Rev.  Dexter  S.  King, 
John  Augustus,  and  Charles  Rnnond. 

On  the  platform  were  placed  the  words  of  Lafayette : — 

"  I  SHALL  ASK  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  PeICALTT  OF  DeATB 
UllTIL  I  HAVE  THE  INFALLIBILITY  OF  HuMAN  JUDGMENT  DEMON* 
STRATED   TO   ME." 

Rev.  W.  H.  Channino.  He  gave  bis  views  on  Penitentiaries  and  on 
Capital  Punishment.  He  maintained  that  we  had  no  right  to  cut  off  a 
human  being  from  the  earth;  that  it  might  be  right  to  restrain  him,  but 
that  everything  should  be  done  to  restore  him  again  to  society.  He 
thought  lalior  should  be  given  ns  a  privilege.  God's  method  of  dealing 
was  to  withhold  privileges.  Society  should  imitate  him.  He  maintain- 
ed that  society  bred  its  own  criminals.  Wholesale  murderers  were  exalt- 
ed into  the  affections  of  the  people,  while  retail  murderers  were  hung 
upon  the  gallows! 

Mrs.  Abbt  Kellt  Foster.    She  hoped  that  we  should  take  up  the 
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fundaroental  principles  of  the  Reform.  We  were  all  criminals,  and 
therefore  who  shall  do  the  shutting  up?  If  any  one  ought  to  be  hung» 
it  was  the  slaveholder.  We  respect  him,  and  even  allow  him  to  take 
the  hand  of  a  New  England  maiden,  the  daughter  of  a  Unitarian  cler- 
gyman, in  marriage. 

Chas.  L.  Remomd.  He  spoke  in  the  severest  terms  of  the  prejudice 
against  the  blacks.  There  was  no  inducement  for  them  to  be  virtuous. 
This  was  a  prolific  source  of  crime. 

Wbndbll  Phillips.  The  gallows  is  the  great  test  question.  A 
great  tragedy  had  been  enacted  during  the  past  week.  He  refered  to  the 
35000  who  had  asked  to  have  the  life  of  uoode  spared.  Gov.  Brigga 
even  left  the  State  to  preside  over  a  Baptist  Convention.  How  did  he 
know  what  might  happen  .^  Some  new  facts  might  come  out  to  show 
the  innocencv  of  Goode.  We  must  begin  this  work  by  having  the  ac- 
cused treated  decently.  Is  this  done  when  they  are  handcuffed  and  car- 
riet)  through  the  public  streets.  When  a  man  was  pronounced  inno- 
cent, he  should  be  recompensed  for  his  loss  of  time.  A  case  ocoured 
'which  he  once  defended.  A  poor  woman  was  indicted  for  a  crime  upon 
the  perjureil  testimony  of  one  witness.  She  was  acquited.  But  sho 
left  the  Court  room  robbed  of  her  time,  money  and  reputation.  It  is  an 
act  of  Royal  injustice  engrailed  into  our  code  that  the  State  pays  no 
costs. 

APTBR9009   SB88I09. 

We  made  some  remarks  tending  to  show  that  there  were  some  new 
facts  which  went  to  prove  the  innocence  of  Goode.  Two  young  men 
were  there  that  night  who  saw  the  blow  inflicted,  and  they  were  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  man.  They  saw  Harding  fall;  heard  his  groans;  and 
they  have  declared  that  the  one  who  inflicted  the  blow  was  a  white  man. 
Farther  examination  will  undoubtedly  reveal  new  facts. 

Rev.  Thomas  Whittemorb.  He  said  the  Bible  did  not  support 
Capital  Punishment.  He  then  cited  several  cases  of  the  execution  of 
the  innocent.  In  regard  to  the  case  of  Goode,  no  one  saw  him  commit 
the  deed.  He  alluded  to  the  remarkable  case  of  the  Bournes  in  Ver- 
mont, one  of  whom  confessed  he  was  guilty,  and  yet  the  murdered  man 
was  alive; and  was  brought  on  to  the  ground  jVist  before  the  execution. 
He  alluded  to  private  executions.  Then  too,  why  were  so  manv  cards 
of  invitation  sent  out?  Why  did  the  Sheriff  do  this  work ?  Was  he 
obliged  to  perform  the  work?  Then  again,  was  the  man  converted?  If 
ao,  then  he  was  just  the  man  who  ought  to  have  been  spared.  If  he 
was  not  converted,  he  was  not  fit  to  die! 

Wm.  L.  Garrison.  I  wish  to  put  a  ouestiori.  If  Mr.  Whittemore 
should  find  a  text  in  the  Bible  favoring  the  death-penalty,  what  would 
he  do?  Would  he  hang  the  text  and  save  the  man,  or  save  the  text  and 
hang  the  man  ? 

Mr.  Whittemorb.    When  I  find  such  a  text  I  will  answer. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Kino.  He  was  chaplain  to  Goode.  He  did  not  rise  to 
defend  Capital  Punishment,  for  he  did  not  believe  in  it.  He  had  been 
misrepresented.  He  attended  Goode  ^at  the  request  of  Father  Taylor. 
He  got  no  pay  for  it,  and  had  never  been  thanked.  The  Hymn  selected 
was  by  Goode  himself. 

Geo.  Bradbvrn.  l^he  orthodoxy  of  the  State  ought  to  be  thankAil 
that  a  victim  had  been  obtained.  He  would  have  executions  on  Sun- 
day, and  have  them  performed  by  the  holiest  men. 

John  Augustus.  He  presented  his  long  roll  of  names  to  show  how 
much  had  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  bailing  men.  He  related 
his  story  in  a  simple  manner^  and  the  audience  were  deeply  interested. 
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JoHH  PiEBPoiiT.    He  endeavored  to  show  bow  naueh  might  be 
compliebed  by  individual  effort,  and  by  the  power  of  love. 

Wbhdbll  Phillips.  '  He  alluded  again  to  the  ecenea  of  the  cxeea- 
tion,  and  then  showed  the  work  to  be  aocomnlished.  A  better  public 
sentiment  must  be  formed.  Those  who  voted  had  a  work  to  penbrm. 
We  must  have  a  Governor  who  is  not  afraid  of  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Genesis !  Woman  must  be  more  active.  She  was  the  great  coneetor 
of  public  opinion. 

Hon.  £dward  L.  Kbtes.  He  had  formerly  been  one  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Council.  He  was  not  in  that  office  when  Goode's  case  was  pre- 
sented. He  said  many  had  believed  that  the  prisoner  was  hung  because 
he  was  a  negro.  He  did  not  believe  that.  Many  asked  why  he  could 
not  have  been  spared  as  well  as  Dutee.  The  difference  he  aaid  was 
that  in  Dutee 'a  case,  the  jury  agreed  to  bring  him  in  guilty  with  the  in- 
tention of  Baking  for  a  commutation.  He  believed  Dutee  was  never  le- 
gally convicted.  He  thought  that  had  the  Judge  known  the  ciicam- 
stances,  he  would  have  discharged  the  case. 

Mr.  Garrison.    How  could  he  be  sent  to  prison  at  all? 

Mr.  Kbtes.  My  opinion  is  that  he  is  illegally  convicted,  and  ought 
really  to  be  set  free  !* 

Mrs.  RiEDLAND  from  Providence.  She  said  that  Got.  Briggs  eoald 
have  but  little  sympathy  for  prisoners,  that  if  she  were  under  seaisBce 
of  death,  that  she*  would  ask  him  when  he  shed  tears  of  sympathy  to 
save  her  life.  She  would  'not  believe  him  sincere  if  he  did  not.  The 
death  penalty  was  terrible.  She  thought  of  it  on  looking  at  her  litde 
boy  at  home,  that  if  she  believed  he  would  ever  come  to  that,  that  she 
would  rather  put  him  to  death  with  her  own  hands.  She  thought  wo- 
man had  very  much  to  do  to  enlighten  and  correct  public  sentiment. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  as  the  Hall  could  not  be  bad  in  the  even- 
ing, as  it  was  engaged  to  the  Association ists,  who  were  to  have  a  speech 
from  Mr.  Brisbane  who  had  just  returned  from  Paris. 


Execotions  by  the  Clergy. 

ft  will  be  remembered  that  some  few  years  since  it  was  proposed  that 
those  clergymen  who  were  in  favor  of  Capital  Punishment  should  do 
the  hanging.  Many  persons  were  shocked  at  the  very  idea.  We  hard- 
ly thought  that  the  time  would  come  when  a  clergyman  would  volunta- 
rily do  this  work.  Had  it  been  proposed  by  some  of  the  fmaHea^  that 
Goode  should  be  bung  by  a  clergyman,  many  would  have  scouted  tba 
idea. 

Yet  a  minister  comes  forward  voluntarily  and  offers  to  put  the  rope 
around  the  neck  of  the  culprit. 

His  name  is  Jaliez  Pratt.  He  is  a  regularly  licensed  local  preacherof 
the  Methodist  denomination.  He  must  hereafter  be  known  as  the  com- 
mon hangman.  Will  our  Methodist  brethren  allow  him  to  offietaie 
again  at  the  altar?    We  shall  see. 

It  is  singular  that  in  one  week  a  clergyman  was  hung  for  crime,  aad 
another  actually  hangs  a  culprit!  £d. 


*  Since  then,  Mr.  Kevea  has  maintained  the  ground  that  there  shooki  be  a 
trial.    We  know  that  his  sentence  was  commDted  by  the  Governor  and  thatAj 
because  the  Jury  brought  in  a  verdict  with  that  expectation.     It  is  a  atngalar  u- 
fair,  taken  altogether. 


(ntTOBlAL.) 

ARTICLE   CLIZ. 
AimlTertariet  in  New  York. 

AirWITXmSABT  or  THS  K,  T.  AHTI  GAPITAI.  SUtf XHHICSJCT  0QCt«TT« 

A  I. AR OS  aadience  anembled,  uid  aAer  a  few  remarka  by  the  Preaident,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Balch  waa  iatroduced,  who  gave  the  Report,  which  waa  anaiiiiDOiialy  ac- 
cepted. 

Wendell  Phillips,  of  Boston,  waa  then  introduced,  and  after  the  cheering  which 
greeted  his  presentation,  he  went  on  to  present  his  views  on  the  subject  in  that 
masterly  manner  in  which  he  so  much  es^cels.  He  alladed  to  the  late  eiecotion 
in  Massachusetts.  He  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  callows  had  been  removed  from 
the  highway.  He  also  refered  to  the  hostility  of  the  Evangelical  church.  Mr. 
Phillips  showed  the  great  daty  of  society  was  to  educate  the  criminal  rather  than 
to  hang  him. 

L.  F.  A.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  was  introduced  to  the  audience*  He  maintained 
that  BO  long  as  we  had  means  to  secure  the  criminal,  we  ought  not  to  hang  him. 
He  admitted  that  the  laws  of  God  were  once  in  favor  of  the  death-penalty,  but 


Septnagint,  and  the  ancient  Hebrew,  the  words  by  man  were  not  found  in  it.  He 
then  commented  on  several  passages  which  had  been  adduced  in  favor  of  this  form 
of  ponishment. 

Dr.  Elder,  of  Philadelphia,  made  a  very  forcible  address.  He  said  that  when 
society  had  chained  a  man,  it  was  revoUbg  beyond  measure  to  put  him  to  death. 

Horace  Greely  also  addressed  the  meeting.  ^ 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  chosen. 

TBS    AVSHICAN   ANTI  CAPITAL   FVNISHMXICT   SOCIBTT, 

held  its  anniversary  same  week  in  May. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Hon.  George  M.  Dallas,  regretting  his  absence. 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  others,  adc'ressed  the  meeting. 
The  offieera  for  the  ^ensuing  year  were  then  chosen. 


▲BBiveraariea  in  Boa  ton. 

A  more  interesting  week  probably  never  occured  in  our  city,  than  the  last  anni« 
versary  gathering.  We  attended  several  of  the  meetings.  Among  the  most  inte- 
resting was  that  of  the  Unitarians  at  Assembly  Hall,  where  about  1000  persons 
partook  of  a  collation.  Hon.  Josiah  Q,uincy  presided.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  Father  Taylor,  Rev.  Mr.  Bellows,  of  New  York,  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  of  Troy, 
Rev.  Mr.  Mussey,  of  Cambridgeport,  and  several  others. 

THS   UiriVSllSAI.IST   HKFOaM   ASSOCIATIOJr 

also  held  a  meetsng,  and  partook  of  a  bountiful  dinner.  Rev.  Henry  Bieon  made 
an  able  Report.  Addresses  were  delivered  at  the  table  by  the  venerable  Hosea 
Ballon,  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore,  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  P.  H.  Sweetser,  of  Read- 
ing, Rev.  Mr.  Forniao,  of  Bridgewater.  ^ 
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PBAOS   KSSTIHO. 

Charles  Samner,  Eiq.,  dalivered  a  Yery  able  addreae  on  the  rabject.  The  aadi- 
ence  was  very  lar^e.  Many  stood  np  for  two  honn.  He  naaintaiDed  that  the 
sword  might  be  Uie  tnvant  of  jnstice,  bnt  never  its  arbiter.  The  addiea  k 
being  printed. 

^  THE   ASSOCIATIONISTS 

held  a  meeting  ii  Washingtonian  Hall.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Brisbane, 
Wm.  A.  White,  and  Wm.  H.  Channing.  Mr.  Brisbane  save  a  view  of  thi^fi  in 
Paris,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  ahonld  again  address  a  large  meeting.  Accord- 
ingly the  Melodeon  was  engaged,  and  he  spoke  to  a  large  assembly  on  the  Friday 
following. 

▲NTI   SLAVXBT   MSXTXHG. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  W.  L.  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Foster,  Parker  Pillsbury,  C.  C.  Barleigh,  Edmnnd  Qniocy,  Frederick  Dongbss. 
The  closing  meeting  was  held  in  Fanneil  Hall.  One  of  the  most  interesting  scenes 
at  the  Convention  was  the  recital  of  the  narrative  of  Henry  Fox  Brown,  or  as  some 
called  him,  Henry  Box  Brown.  He  was  actnallv  nailed  m  a  box,  and  marked  tot 
Philadelphia,  "  thit  tide  up  Vfith  cart.'*  For  07  honrs  he  was  nailed  Dp,  in  a 
box,  8  feet  I  inch  long,  2  feet  6  inches  high,  2  feet  wkle.  Sometimes  on  his  head, 
then  covered  with  Baggage,  so  that  when  he  arrived,  the  friend  to  whom  be 


directed,  feared  that  he  might  be  a  corpse.  He  finally  knocked  on  the  box,  ex- 
claiming, "Is  all  right?"  **  Yes,'*  exclaimed  a  voice  within,  and  oat  jamped 
the  piece  of  merchandize,  and  snog  an  Anthem,  commencing,  "  I  waited  patient- 
ly for  the  Lord,  and  he  inclined  nnto  me,  and  heard  my  cry." 

THE    LKAOtrX    OF    UlflVKRSALi   BROTHERHOOD 

also  held  a  meeting,  bat  we  were  not  present.  We  believe  it  has  been  proposed 
to  send  a  delegate  to  the  World's  Convention,  in  Paris. 

Many  other  meetings  were  held.  Nearly  every  Evangelical  Sect  had  its  meet- 
ing. The  Prison  Discipline  Society  had  a' meeting.  ^  Alkint  a  dozen  were  present. 
It  chose  its  officers,  and  voted  to  hold  no  public  meeting. 


CLOSING  OF  THE  VOLUME.— Oar  next  number  cIosm  the  present  irolume.  From  t»- 
rloua  quarter*,  we  have  heard  that  the  present  form  of  our  publication  ia  Jvat  what  wm 
wanted.  We  feardd  that  the  tranaliion  from  a  weekly  to  a  monthly  might  not  meet  with  fcn. 
eral  approbation  But  that  point  i«  now  settled.  We  have  now  aeTeral  improTeatcaia  li 
prospect  for  the  cominf  volume.  We  have  heard  objections  to  our  small  type.  We  shag,  if 
possible,  purchase  a  new  font  for  the  coming  volume.  We  shall  also  make  such  airangcmcali 
as  will  secure  an  engraving  for  each  number.  Such  have  been  the  difficulties  attendtaig  tto  i»> 
see  of  our  first  volume,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  such  engravings  as  were  ap- 
propriate for  a  work  of  this  character.  In  consequence  of  our  large  expense  in  prrpariag  fer 
the  next  volume,  we  have  omitted  an  engraving  in  the  present  number.  lu  the  meaniiBse,  we 
trnst  our  friends  who  may  be  indebted  to  us  will  send  in  their  dues,  and  they  msy  rest 
ed  that  every  thing  will  be  done  to  insure  them  an  elegant  and  valuable  publication. 


THE  FAIR — A  deep  interest  has  been  f>xpressed  in  our  approaching  celebrmtleo  of  the 
Birth-day  of  John  Howard.  A  lady  in  Gambridgeport  is  now  making  preparations.  Anothtf 
In  Providence.  The  ladies  in  Dorchester  will  ftimish  one  table.  It  will  be  held  in  Washmg- 
tonian  Hall,  commencing  on  Monday.  It  is  hoped  that  many  clergymen  will  preach  on  ihs 
character  of  Howard  on  the  previous  Sabbath. 

Word  has  also  come  from  Canton.  Our  friend  and  brother,  ReT.  C.  W.  Mellen,  writes, 
**  We  intend  to  (Vimuh  another  vase  of  wax  flowers,  worth,  at  least,  ten  dollars  for  yoor  Fair, 
on  the  third  of  September." 

Waltharo,  as  usual,  is  already  «wake  on  the  subject. 

Several  ladies  in  Boston  have  already  promised  their  aid.  On  the  Snndav  evening  prcvioM 
there  will  be  a  meeting  in  Boston.    An  sddrea  on  the  character  of  Howard  will  be  dellTeredL 
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1.— LITTBLL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

Weekly  does  this  Journal  make  Its  appeannce,  and  we  aa  often  welcome  It.  For  a  more 
▼mluable  periodical  u  icarcely  ia«u«d  fVom  tlie  American  press.  The  Editor  has  made  such 
arrangements  that  the  most  popaUr  Journal**  of  France  are  sure  to  reach  him.  The  number 
before  us  contains  the  following:— Royal  Society— Robert  Boyle*.  An  Episode  in  the  History 
of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  An  Adventure  In  a  Cemetery.  Music  of  the  Wild.  Meta- 
Bhysics  of  Party.  Poetry— Evening  Solace.  Rash  Opinioiifl.  The  Life  ol  the  Sea.  Ben  and 
Loch  Lomond. 

2.— THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  SPELLING  BOOK,  conformed  to  Worcester's  Dictionary, 
with  a  progressive  series  of  Easy  Reading  Lessona.  By  L.  W.  Lbomabd.  Keene,  N.  H: 
Geo.  Tilden. 

Tliere  is  nothing  more  perplexing  to  the  friends  of  education  than  the  muitipllcity  of  School 
books.  So  that  when  a  new  and  valuable  one  does  appear,  many  overlook  its  merits.  It  Is  a 
liad  rule.  It  is  refreshing,  therefore  to  And  one  now  and  then  that  just  meets  a  public  want. 
Tl^  great  object  has  been  to  make  the  Spelling  Book  eorreapond  with  the  Dictionary.  The 
author  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  we  cotomead  hia  work  to  general  notice.  It  may 
be  found  at  Crosby  A  Nichols,  Washington  St. 

3.^GRAHAM'S  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.    June.    Philadelphia. 

Three  steel  and  Mezzotint  engravings  adorn  this  number.  '*  The  Star  of  the  Night,"  Is  a 
llae  specimen  of  stalely  English  Beauty.  ^^  The  Cottage  Door"  will  please  many  a  family 
circle.  The  scenerv  Is  well  drawn.  **CoI.  Washington  at  the  Battle  of  Cowpens"  Is  drawn 
to  the  very  life.  Of  course,  auch  scenes  wonld  not  very  well  correspond  with  our  views. 
And  we  could  wish  that  a  Magazine  so  excellent  In  many  other  respects,  could  be  kept  free  s. 
firom  the  scenes  of  the  battle-fleld.  The  articles  In  this  number  must  gratify  the  readers  of 
this  iBTaluable  work.  The  scene  at  Panama,  where  the  gold  adventurers  are  waiting  for  the 
■Ceamer  Is  realiy  amusing.  A  look  at  that  picture  we  should  think,  would  sicken  many  a  gold 
eeekerfrom  ever  attempting  to  reach  the  £1  Dorado. 

4.— THE  NEW  ENGLAND  OFFERING.  A  Magazine  of  Industry.  Written  by  Females 
who  live  by  their  labor.  HxaaiET  Farlbt,  Editor  and  Publisher.  Lowell. 
Miss  Karley  Is  now  endeavoring  to  unite  in  herself  both  Publisher  and  Editor.  Her  task 
-will  be  severe.  Nevertheless,  she  glTes  ns  a  good  number.  Her  articles  are  well  prepared, 
and  she  has  by  her  perseveranee.  secured  avalnable  list  of  contributoni.  This  work  should  be 
encouraged  by  all  those  who  feel  an  interest  iu  promoting  the  education  of  the  masaea. 

5— SARTAIN'S  UNION  MAGAZINE.    Jnne. 

Again  thia  elegant  monthly  la  laid  on  our  table.  It  now  takes  the  lead  among  the  perlodl- 
cala  of  the  day.  In  engravings.  It  cannot  be  excelled,  for  no  man  In  this  country  can  excel 
Sartain  in  the  productions  of  his  pencil.  "  The  Roman  Scrivener**  Is  well  drawn.  So  Is  **  the 
Prophecy  of  the  Flower.**  Among  the  contributors  we  notice  the  names  of  Tuckerman, 
Herbert,  Mrs.  Kirkland,  Mrs.  Osgood.  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  N.  P.  Willis  and  othera.  There  are 
eighteen  original  articlea,  and  htne  embellishments.  The  work  la  elegantly  printed,  and  la  nf- 
ibcded  at  $3  per  annum. 

i^THE  PHONETIC  MAGAZINE.    Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

We  have  several  timea  called  public  attention  to  this  excellent  periodical.  From  Ita  tit  le, 
one  might  not  readily  see  Its  object.  The  great  design  Is  to  improve  the  language,  or  rather  to 
enable  us  to  write  it  more  readily  t>y  a  difihrent  system  of  orthography.  The  ol^t  la  n  good 
one,  and  we  trost  the  work  will  be  sostalned. 

7.— THE  CHRISTIAN  EXAMINER  fbr  May. 

The  Examiner  is  a  periodical  which  we  would  never  overlook.  And  It  is  one  of  those  which 
-we  hope  will  neither  rail  of  being  well  sustained,  nor  of  being  worthy  to  be  well  sustained.  Be 
eldea  its  own  Intrinsic  merits,  there  are  potential  merits  In  It,  which  can  see,  although  they  are 
Invlalhle.  We  see  them  on  their  approach.  If  not  In  their  presence.  We  can  hope  Tor  and  be- 
lieve in,  Ita  fViture  ascent  to,  what  we  are  diaposed  to  believe,  higher  and  belter  works  now. 
Diapoeed  to  award  It  the  best  of  our  humble  praise,  for  much  that  characterizea  ita  articlea 
and  Influence,  we  cannot  fully  accord  to  the  Examiner  that  crown  which  it  ought  to  wear,  aa 
the  principal  organ  of  the  unitarian  ministry.  It  has  certainly  been  the  vehicle  by  which 
many  strong  writers  and  able  minda  have  communlcatM  with  the  public.  It  has  been  and  la 
«  centre  of  many  good  Influences.  Us  standard  Is  high— its  moral  standard  and  iU  literary 
atnndard.  Its  taste  Is  uncommonly  pure.  It  haa  a  high  sense  of  dignity  and  of  manlmeaa, 
not  aurpasaed  by  any  periodical.  Its  mode  of  discussion  is  fair  and  temperate.  It  is  not  dla- 
teured  by  exhibitions  of  Jea]otts.partlzanship,  carping,  and  snapping,  at  our  adversary}  poraotaig 
him  with  the  scent  of  a  hound  who  haa  sunflfhd  blood,  and  longs  only  to  draw  it.  Above  afl 
this,  the  Examiner  is  a  worthy  example  of  the  tone  In  which  gentlemen,  not  to  any 
ehrtstiana,  and  men  dealing  with  grave  sobjecuaod  great  issnea,  ought,  el  ways,  to  apeak. 

Bui,  we  do  not  find  the  Buuniner  doing  nil  that  Ita  eminent  and  Infloential  poaltlon  demand. 
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It  to  not  eqanl  to  wliM  we  have  m  riirht  to  expect  thftt  It  wfll  IneTitabty  be;  end  ooglit  to  Isre 
been.  The  culture  Riid  studies  ofthoMe  who  contribute  (br  iia  pace*— the  edacmted,  frM^Biad- 
•d,  inquiriuguid.  comparelively,  unshackled  ministera  of  the  onitartan  polpit,  who  are  neat- 
ly found  there— ^  not  do  themselves  full  Juslice.  yet.  There  to  a  want  of  |rro«iu<  sweU,  aC 
conscious  strength,  ot  that  msjesiic  and  calm,  philosophical  rrpoae  upon  a  system  of  ktrssaad 
prlBClplea,  which,  like  the  undertow  of  f  be  ocean,  can  never  be  resisted.  We  hope  Its  Bdiion 
win  percelTC  the  need  of  endeavoring  to  make  the  Examiner  a  movtnf  current  of  noble  and 
convincing  thought,  alwaya  keepinp  iu  direction,  aweeping  along,  like  the  tides  of  the  sra.  U 
to  not  enoufEh  to  make  a  good  readable  number,  composed  of  well  written  nrtide*,  lagrakMB, 
learned  critcisms,  good  thoughts,  interesting  discuaaiona,  flne  easays.  Talent  nnUfeniDs  will  not 
do  Piety  will  not  do.  Philanthropy  will  not  do  We  want  to  see  the  talent  and  geoins  and 
piety  and  ftbiUnthropy  and  sympathy  which  the  Examiner  can  command,  welded  to^hf> 
•r  by  a  philosophic  faith  like  that  of  Saint  Paul,  who  had  all  these,  atoo.  Let  it  engage  nt  ev- 
ery contest,  grapple  with  erery  thought,  lake  part  in  every  subject  of  controversy,  syBp»> 
thive  with  the  spirit,  and  carefully  criticise,  the  methods,  of  every  reform,  look  Into  the  very 
heart  of  inatitutions  and  into  the  face  of  every  party,  flash  its  clearest  light  into  every  recess 
of  moral  darkneaa,  and  set  its  candle  upon  every  hill.  How  arand,  and  how  commanding,  to 
thto  great-hearted  courage,  this  quiet  strength,  reposing,  In  mlth,  npon  the  intrinsic  night  of 
Truth,  contemplating  all  thto  with  the  eye  of  christian  philosonby,  in  the  writings  ot  Chan- 
Bing.    Here  to  the  secret  of  hto  atrengih,  and  hia  unmeaaured  influence. 

We  do  not  ask,  nor  wtoh,  that,  every  periodical  shall  take  rank,  aa  a  technieally  reform  jov^ 
nal;  devoting  itself  to  specific  measureii.  But,  we  hope  to  see  the  time  when,  the  great  or- 
gans of  all  religious  parties  shall  embrace  a  theory  of  God's  government  on  earth,  of  nan\i 
htotory  and  destiny  wide  and  fhr,~reaching  enough  to  comprehend  every  wise  measure  ef 
•melioration  and  of  progress.  We  would  see  them  the  Jefenders  of  no  forms  or  systou  of 
things  which  do,  or  may,  exist;  but  the  inveetigatora  and  demonatrators  ot  the  principla  and 
ideas  upon  which  they  ought  to  rest  and  the  fearless  advocates  of  whatever  meafrures  may  be 
needed  to  harmonise  the  actual  with  the  ideal.  And  among  all  of  whom  we  hope  the  nlea^ 
there  ia  none  now  mom  conspicaoua  tlian  the  Biaminar.  *** 

FROM  THE  HARPER& 

We  have  received  from  this  extensive  establishment  the  fbllowinf  worita: — 

The  HiBtory  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  Jamea  II.  By  Thomas  B.  Macanlay,  veto  i. 
ft  ill.    Cloth.  8vo. 

AaaoTT*8  Histories— History  of  Charlea  the  Second,  with  engravinga.  Hiatovy  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  with  engravings.  History  of  King  Charles  the  First,  with  engravinga.  History  of 
Mary,  Uueen  of  Scots,  with  engravings.    . 

Thbse  works  are  all  done  up  in  snperior  style,  and  most  be  ranked  aa  among  the  most  splcB- 
did  htotories  that  have  been  published.  As  our  present  number  to  now  clostng  up,  and  aa  we 
have  not  sufndent  space  to  do  Justice  to  them,  we  prefer  leaving  them  to  oar  next  far  an  ex- 
tended notice.    We  must  thank  the  Harpers  for  their  numerous  fiivors. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTfi^ 

BAN  FRANCISCO  RAIL  ROAD.— An  article  on  the  moral  effecta  of  Rail  Roads  has 
■Mit  us  by  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  this  city.    We  shall  cheerfullv  ilnd  a  ptoce  for  it. 

ELIZABETH  i*feA8E,  Darlington,  England  A  very  interesting  letter  has  been  received 
from  our  excellent  fHend.  We  roust,  at  leaat,  give  an  extract  hereafter.  It  came  enclostoff 
JES,  for  which  we  thank  her  moat  sincerely. 

J.  M.  SPEAR.  A  verv  valuable  article  from  him,  on  the  ezQcntion  of  Enoa  Dudley,  wis  f^ 
«eived,  but  not  in  time  for  the  present  number. 

WM.  ASPIN  WALL,  Eaq.  A  review  of  the  Report  of  the  Governor  and  Couhcil  in  thei 
of  Ooode,  to  in  preparation  by  hlra. 
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To  our  Snbscrilbers. 

1.    When  you  stop,  send  the  amount  of  your  bill. 
S.    Remember  that  we  print  just  so  many  of  each  number,  and  that 
your  stopping  breaks  a  whole  volume. 
8.    The  volume  when  complete,  makes  about  600  pages. 

4.  We  neither  mail  or  keep  accounts.    We  hire  a  careful  man  who 
attends  to  that  department. 

5.  Postmasters  are  obliged  to  notify  us  when  the  monthly  is  not  ta- 
ken from  their  offices. 

6.  We  have  to  pay  sometimes  twenty  per  cent,  for  collecting. 


CHARLES  W.  SPEAR,  Pbiktbb. 
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ARTICLE    CLIX. 

Journal  of  a  Poor  Ticar. 

(Cfontinued  from  page  492.) 

Jtm,  16. — Yesterday  was  the  most  remarkable  day  of  my  life.  My 
daughters  and  1  were  sitting  together  in  the  forenoon;  I  was  rocking  the 
eraale,  Polly  was  reading  aloud,  and  Jenny  was  seated  at  the  window 
with  her  needle,  when  she  suddenly  jumped  up,  and  then  fell  back 
again  deadly  pale  into  her  chair.  We  were  of  course  all  alarmed,  and 
cried,  "  What  is  the  matter?"  Jenny,  with  a  smile,  said,  "  He  is  com- 
ing!" 

The  door  now  opened,  and  in  came  Mr.  Fleetman  in  a  beautiful  tra- 
veling cloak.  We  greeted  him  right  heartily,  and  were  truly  ^lad  to 
see  him  so  unexpectedly,  and  as  it  appeared,  in  so  much  better  circum- 
stances than  before.  He  embraced  me,  kissed  Polly,  and  bowed  to  Jen- 
ny, who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  her  agitation.  Her  pale  looks, 
however,  did  not  escape  him.  He  inquired  anxiously  about  her  health. 
Polly  replied  to  his  questions,  and  he  then  kissed  Jenny's  hand,  as 
though  he  would  beg  her  pardon  for  having  occasioned  her  such  an 
alarm.  But  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  about  it,  for  the  poor  girl  col- 
ored again  like  a  newly-blown  rose. 

I  called  foriefreshments,  to  treat  my  guest  and  benefactor  better  than 
on  a  former  occasion;  but  he  declined,  as  he  could  not  remain  long,  and 
he  had  company  at  the  inn.  Yet,  at  Jenny's  request,  he  sat  down  and 
took  some  wine  with  us. 

As  he  had  spoken  of  the  company  which  had  come  with  him,  I  sup- 
posed that  it  must  be  a  company  of  comedians,  and  inquired  whether 

they  intended  to  stop  and  play  in  C ,  observing  that  the  place  was 

too  poor.  He  laughed  out,  and  replied,  '*  Yes,  we  shall  play  a  come- 
dy, but  altogether  gratis."  Polly  was  beside  herself  with  joy,  for  she 
had  long  wanted  see  a  play.  She  told  Jenny,  who  had  gone  for  the 
cake  and  wine.  Polly  inquired  if  any  actors  had  come  along  with  h'lpni 
*'No,"  said  he,  "only  a  lady  and  gentleman,  but  excellent  performers." 


5«0  Jounifl/  of  a  Pomr  Vitmr  [Aag . 

Jenny  seemecl  more  than  usnally  serious,  and  casting  a  sad  look  at 
Fleetinan,  inquired  if  be  also  should  appear.  This  was  asked  in  a  tone 
peculiarly  soft,  yet  very  penetrating,  which  I  have  seldom  obserred  in 
her,  and  only  upon  rare  occasions,  and  at  the  most  serious  moments. 

Poor  Fleetman  himself  trembled  at  her  tone,  so  like  the  Toice  of  the 
angel  of  doom.  He  looked  up  to  her  with  an  earnest  gaze,  and  a|ipear^ 
ed  to  struggle  with  himself  for  an  answer,  iind  then  advancing  towards 
her  a  step,  no  said,  emphatically,  "  Indeed,  madam,  yon  alone  can  de- 
cide that!" 

Jenny  dropped  her  eyes;  he  continued  to  speak;  she  answered.  I 
could  not  comprehend  what  they  were  about.  They  spoke — Polly  and 
I  listened  with  great  attention,  hut  we  neither  of  us  understood  a  word, 
or  rather  we  beard  words  without  any  sense.  And  yet  Fleetman  and 
Jenny  appeared  not  only  to  understand  one  another  perfectly,  bat  what 
struck  me  as  very  strange,  Fleetman  was  deeply  moved  by  Jenny's  an- 
swers, although  they  expressed  the  veriest  trifles*  At  last  Fleetman 
clasped  his  hands  passionately  to  his  breast,  raised  his  eyes,  streaming 
with  tears,  to  heaven,  and  with  an  impressive  appearance  of  emotion, 
exclaimed,  " Then  am  I  indeed  unhappy!" 

Polly  could  hold  out  no  longer.  W  ith  a  comical  vivacity  she  looked 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  at  last  eried  out,  '<  I  do  believe  that  yon  two 
are  beginning  to  act  already !" 

He  ]iressed  Polly's  hand  warmly,  and  said,  **  Ah,  that  it  were  ao!" 

I  put  an  end  to  the  confusion  by  pouring  out  the  wine.  We  drank  to 
the  welfare  of  our  friend.  Fleetman  turned  to  Jenny,  and  stammered 
out,  "Miss,  in  earnest,  my  welfare?"  She  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
heart,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  drank. 

Fleetman  immediately  became  more  oomposed.  He  went  to  the  cradle, 
looked  at  the  child,  and  when  Polly  and  1  had  told  him  its  histonr,  he 
said  to  Polly,  with  a  smile,  <<  Then  you  have  not  discovered  that  1  sent 
you  this  New  Year's  gift?" 

The  whole  of  us  exclaimed  in  utter  araasement,  "  Who,  yon?"  Onr 
guest  then  proceeded  to  relate  what  follows: — 

*'  My  name,"  said  he,  is  not  Fleetman.  I  am  Sir  Cecil  Fairford.  My 
sister  and  myself  have  been  kept  out  of  our  rightful  property  by  my 
father's  brother,  who  took  advantage  of  certain  conditions  in  my  father^ 
will,  and  involved  us  in  a  long  and  entangled  lawsuit.  We  have  hither- 
to lived  with  difficulty  upon  the  little  property  lefl  ns  by  our  mother, 
who  died  early.  My  sister  has  suffered  most  from  the  tyranny  of  her 
uncle,  virho  was  her  guardian,  and  who  had  destined  her  for  the  son  of 
an  intimate  and  powerful  friend  of  his.  My  sister,  on  the  contrary,  was 
secretly  engaged  to  jroung  Lord  Sandom,  whos^  father,  then  living,  was 
oppos^  to  her  marriage.  Without  the  knowledge  either  of  my  unde 
or  the  old  lord,  they  were  privately  married,  and  the  little  Alfred  is 
their  son.  My  sister,  under  the  pretence  of  benefitting  her  health,  and 
availing  herself  of  sea-bathing,  left  the  house  of  her  guardian,  and  pot 
herself  under  my  protection.  When  the  child  was  bom,  our  great  ooo- 
cern  was  to  find  a  place  for  it  where  it  would  have  the  tenderest  care.  I 
aeeidently  heard  a  touching  account  of  the  poverty  and  humanity  of  the 
parish  minister  of  C ,  and  I  came  hither  in  disguise  to  satisfy  my- 
self.   The  manner  in  which  I  was  treated  by  you  decided  me. 

1  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  my  sister  never  returned  to  her  guar- 
dian; for,  about  six  months  ago,  I  won  the  suit  against  him,  and  entered 
into  Possession  of  my  patrimony.  My  uncle  instituted  a  new  suit  against 
me  for  withdrawing  my  sister  from  his  charge;  but  the  old  Lord  Sandom 
died  suddenly  a  few  days  ago  of  apoplexy,  and  my  brother-in-law  has 
made  bis  maraiage  oublic,  so  that  the  suit  falto  the  ground,  and  all  eanae 
for  keeping  the  child's  birth  secret  is  henoeforth  removed.    Its  paresis 
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have  DOW  come  with  me  to  take  the  child  away ,  a«d  1  havoeomo  to  take 
away  you  and  your  family,  if  the  proposal  I  make  you  ehall  be  accept- 
ed. 

Darinir  the  lawsuit  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  the  living  which  is 
in  the  gift  of  my  familv,  has  remained  onoeeopied.  1  have  at  my  dis- 
posal this  situation,  which  yields  over  £900  per  annum.  You,  sir,  have 
lost  your  situation  here;  1  shall  not  he  happy  unless  you  come  and  re- 
side near  me,  and  aeoept  this  living. '^ 

1  cannot  tell  how  much  I  was  afTected  at  these  words.  My  eyes  were 
blinded  with  tears  of  joy;  I  stretched  out  my  hands  to  the  man  wh^ 
eame  a  messenger  from  heaven;  I  fell  u|N>n  his  breast;  Polly  threw  her 
arms  around  him  with  a  crv  uf  delight;  Jenny  thankfully  kissed  the 
baronet's  hand;  but  he  snatched  it  from  her  with  visible  agitation,  and 
horridly  left  us. 

My  hnupy  children  were  still  holding  me  in  their  embraces,  and  we 
were  still  mingling  our  tears  and  coneratulations,  when  the  baronet  re- 
turned, bringing  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Santlom,  with  his  wife,  who 
was  an  uncommonly  beautiful  young  lady.  Without  saluting  us,  she 
ran  to  the  cradle  of  her  child.  She  knelt  down  over  the  little  Alfred, 
kisiied  his  cheeks,  and' wept  freely  with  mingled  pain  and  delight.  Her 
husband  raised  her  up,  and  had  much  trouble  in  composing  her. 

When  she  had  recovered  her  composure,  and  apologized  to  us  for  her 
behavior,  she  thanked  first  me,  and  then  Polly  in  the  most  touching 
terms.  Polly  disowned  all  obligation,  and  pointed  to  Jenny,  who  had 
withdrawn  to  the  window,  and  said,  ^*My  sister  here  has  been  its 
mother!*' 

Lad^  Sandom  now  approached  Jenny,  eazed  at  her  long  in  silence, 
and  with  evidently  delighted  surprise,  and  then  glanced  at  her  brother 
with  a  smile,  and  folded  Jenny  in  her  arms.  The  dear  Jenny,  in  her 
modesty,  scarcely  dared  to  look  op.  <'  1  am  your  delator,"  said  my 
ladyj  **  but  the  service  you  have  rendered  to  a  mother's  heart  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  repay.  Become  a  sister  to  me,  lovely  Jenny;  sisters 
can  have  no  obligations  between  them."  As  they  embraced  each  other, 
the  baronet  approached.  **  There  stands  my  poor  brother,"  said  my  la- 
'  dy,  **  as  you  are  now  my  sister,  he  may  stand  nearer  your  heart,  dear 
Jenny,  may  he  not?" 

Jenny  blushed,  and  replied,  "He  is  my  father's  benefactor." 

**  Will  you  not  be,"  replied  the  ladv,  "  the  benefactress  of  my  poor 
brother?  I  pray  you  look  kindly  on  him.  If  you  only  knew  how  he 
loves  you?" 

The  baronet  took  Jenny's  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  saiti,  aa  she  stnig- 
ffled  to  withdraw  it,  *^  Madam,  will  you  be  unkind  to  me?  1  cannot  be 
happy  without  this  hand."  Jenny,  much  disturbed,  let  her  hand  remain 
in  bis.  The  baronet  then  led  my  daughter  to  me,  and  begg'^d  me  for 
my  blessing. 

<<  Jenny,"  said  I,  "it  depends  upon  thee.  Do  wa  dream?  Canst 
thou  love  him?    Do  thou  decide? 

She  then  turned  to  the  gentleman,  who  stood  before  her  deeply  agitat- 
ed, and  cast  upon  him  a  full,  penetrating  look,  and  then  took  bis  nand 
in  both  hers,  pressed  it  to  her  breast,  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  softly 
whispered,  "  God  has  decided." 

Siitisfied  with  the  decision,  I  blessed  my  son  and  daughter,  who  em- 
braced each  other.  There  was  a  solemn  silence,  and  all  eyes  were  wet 
with  a  pleasing  emotion. 

Suddenly  the  lively  Polly  sprung  up,  laughing  through  her  tears,  and 
flinging  herself  upon  my  neck,  she  cried,  "There I  now  we  have  it! 
The  New  Year's  gift — a  gift  better  than  a  bishop's  mitre." 

The  vivacity  of^Polly  awoke  little  Alfred. 
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It  is  in  rain  for  me  to  continiM  the  description  of  what  oeeared  dariof 
this  happy  daj.  I  am  continuallT  interrupted;  my  happy  heart  is  full  to 
overflowing,  is  thankful  to  God  for  all  his  goodness.* 

*  This  Biogvlarly  touching  Darrttive  of  certain  panages  in  the  life  of  a  poor  ti- 
ear  in  Wiltshire,  ia  tnnslated  from  the  German  of  Zehokke,  who  took  it  from  a  fa- 
gitive  oketck  that  appeared  ia  England  from  eeventv  to  eighty  yeara  ago,  sai 
which  probably  gaye  Goldamith  the  first  hint  towards  hia  Vicar  of  Wakefieid.  Ths 
present  translalion  from  Zchokke»  who  has  improved  eonsideiably  on  the  origiBal, 
18  (some  amendatioDS  excepted)  by  an  Americaa  writer^  by  whom  it  was  oontriU 
uted  to  «*  The  Gifb''  for  1844,  published  by  Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia.  To  dis- 
arm prejudice,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  no  vicar  or  curate  can  be  exposed  ia  ths 
present  day  to  hardships  so  great  as  those  endured  by  the  hero  of  the  piece;  aad 
we  hope  that  men  of  the  Dr.  Snarl  species  are  now  extinct. 
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ARTICLE  CLX. 

Men    for    the    Age. 

BT  BBT.  T.  i.  TBHirST. 

Pbrsonal  purity,  inner  cleanness  and  sanctity  of  life  are  matters 
not  to  be  dispensed  with  in  a  reformer.  The  eye  with  the  beam  is  not 
of  suflicient  clearness  to  detect  the  mote.  The  lip  oi'  the  impure  is  too 
feeble  to  lie  effective  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  The  mote  and  offensive 
hand  will  be  claimed  by  those  who  have  larger  blemishes,  as  evils  of  no 
consequence.  Although  there  may  be  something  in  the  adage,  *'  Set  k> 
thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  the  thief  would  be  but  a  sorry  teacher  of  the 
man  after  he  was  caught.  He  would  be  too  likely  to  recognize  him  as 
a  persecuted  brother  of  his  otvn  order.  With  such  aid  alone  one  rok ht 
pray  for  the  unlimited  reign  of  goodness  in  the  subjection  of  evil  for- 
ever,* and  be  no  nearer  to  the  answer  of  the  desires  of  the  righteous. 
We  want  whole-souled  men  to  help  us^those  who  have  wills  to  work, 
and  hands  swift  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy — roeo  with 
minds  to  devise  and  strength  to  do.  None  of  your  dead  lions.  We 
have  had  enoush  of  them  m  those  literary,  religious  boasters  who  have 
been  strong  and  scholarlike  in  language,  but  very  feeble  in  what  is  far 
better,  a  whole  heart  for  the  true  and  the  right.  Those  who  have  made 
fewer  professions,  and  lived  uprightly,  have  done  infinitely  more  for  us. 
Indeed,  our  lion  labor  has  been  invariably  against  us,  for,  notwithstand- 
ing some  have  been  convinced  by  It  of  the  unsoundness  of  an  iam^  more 
have  been  frozen  up  in  its  want  of  the  life  and  love  of  the  good  and  holy. 
The  confession  of  error  is  but  the  beginning  of  re|ientance.  It  is  not 
only  our  duty  to  convince  of  wron^  (in  doing  this  the  work  is  only  half 
done)  we  want  to  initiate  the  convinced  into  the  right.  A  smart  man  in 
argument  can  do  the  first,  but  it  takes  a  good  man  to  do  the  last. 

ai,  Johrubury,  Vt, 


(oai«tv*L.) 
ARTICLE    CLXI. 
Tbe  Execution  of  Elder  Enos  G.  Dvdler* 

BT     J.    M.     SPBAB. 

Desirous  of  being  present  to  observe  the  conduct  ofpereoDe  who  love 
to  gather  around  the  gallows  to  witness  executions,  I  \e(t  Boston  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-second  of  May,  for  Haverhill,  N.  H. — a  distance 
of  nearly  two  hundred  miles — where  £Lder  Dudley,  who  had  lieeo  con- 
victed of  the  murder  of  his  wife,  was  to  be  hung  on  the  following  day. 
Spending  the  night  in  Newbury,  Vt.,  about  four  miles  from  the  (dace  of 
the  execution,  the  next  morning  I  was  early  at  the  jail  wbeie  the  pris- 
oner was  con^ned.  I  did  not  see  him.  I  did  not  wish  to;  for  1  did  not 
go  for  that  purpose.  I  desire<l  to  see  the  people  who  congregated 
around  the  gallows.  But  few  persons  were  there  before  me,  and  these 
were  men  and  boys. 

I  observed  that  most  of  those  who  came  to  see  the  hanging  gathered 
first  in  tbe  neighboring  Rum  Tavern,  and  having  drank  freely  they  then 
repaired  to  the  place  of  execution.  Little  preiwration  had  been  made. 
A  stick  of  timber  run  out  of  a  window  of  the  jail  was  all  that  met  the 
eye  ot  the  beholder.  The^latform  un  which  the  prisoner  was  to  stand, 
was  concealed  by  the  slight  board  fence,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  that  in- 
cloned  tbe  jail,  so  that  he  would  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  tbe  crowd 
until  the  drop  fell. 

I  perceived,  us  I  ptood  upon  the  gallows  hill,  that  many  women,  some 
with  infants  in  their  arms,  were  coming  from  various  direetions,  with 
their  husbands,  brothers,  and  fathers^  in  open  carriages,  into  the  village. 
These  looked  toward  the  phioe  of  execution,  as  they  naased  on,  to  see  if 
other  women  were  there.  For  a  little  time  not  a  single  woman  stopped. 
At  last  two  or  three  approached  and  stood  near  the  gallows.  Others 
then  soon  congregated.  They  remained  standing  about  four  hours,  oc- 
casionally nursing  their  infants  as  they  called  for  nouiishment.  It  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  I  could  credit  my  own  senses  so  far  as  to  be- 
lieve that  a  woman,  born  in  New  £nL'land,  could  be  found  who  would 
come  to  witness  a  scene  like  this;  but  I  observed  they  smiled,  laughed, 
*  and  joked  as  well  as  those  of  the  sterner  sex. 

ft  was  understood  that  the  prisoner  would  not  be  hung  until  after  one 
o^clock.  1  was  on  the  ground  at  eight,  and  had  ample  time,  therefore, 
to  move  among  the  crowds  at  the  tavern,  on  the  common,  in  the  stores, 
and  at  the  gallows.  It  was  thought  that  nearly  three  thousand  per«»ona 
were  present,  and  I  enjoyed  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  and  to 
hear  without  being  known.    Thi^  was 'precisely  what  I  had  desired. 

All  the  people,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  with  whom  1  conversed, 
and  whom  I  heard  converse,  justified  tiie  infliction  of  the  penalty  of 
death.  Scripture  was  freely  quoted  to  sustain  it.  **  Whoso  sheddeth 
man's  bloo<l,  "&c.,  waa  on  the  lip9  of  all  the  people.  1  was  deeply  im- 
pressed that  tbe  common  interpretation  of  that  passage  had  done  great 
mischief,  and  I  could  not  help  noticing  that  the  more  the  people  were 
excited  by  liquor  the  more  they  joked  about  the  execution,  tbe  more 
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they  quoted  scripture  and  the  more  they  cursed  and  awore  in  Ita  deleofe 
when  any  person  called  their  views  in  queation.  I  will  not  repeat  their 
profane  expressions.    Let  them  forever  be  burie«l  in  the  era  of  oblivioe. 

About  sixty  soldiers  were  called  out  to  guard  the  gal  Iowa  because,  it 
was  feared  there  would  be  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  prisoner  by  a  mob. 
Had  the  officers  of  the  law  been  better  informed,  they  would  have 
known  that  those  who  get  up  and  encourage  mobs  are  also  in  favor  of 
executions.  The  people  of  Ann  St.,  and  of  the  Five  Points,  are  almosi 
universally  the  advocates  of  the  gallows.  Of  course,  there  was  no  mob 
in  Haverhill  that  day. 

When  the  hour  for  the  execution  had  fully  come,  and  the  arrange- 
ments were  all  completed,  I  turned  away  from  the  scene  with  a  heavy 
heart.  The  men,  women,  and  the  chddren  remained.  One  person 
only,  a  physician,  left  with  me.  He  was  opposed,  as  f' afterwards  learn- 
ed, to  Capital  Punishment.  He  was  the  only  person  with  whom  1  con- 
versed,'who  agreed  with  me  in  opinion  in  regard  to  this  matter.  1  was 
glad  to  find  one  single  human  being  with  whom  I  could  freely  speak, 
especially  at  the  sad  moment  when  a  brother  was  being  put  to  death  by 
the  hand  of  his  brother. 

Observing  chat  there  began  to  he  a  moving  among  the  spectators 
around  the  gallows,  and  judging  that  the  horrid  deed  had  been  perpe- 
trated, 1  hastened  back  to  notice  the  influence  of  the  execution,  upon  the 
spectators.  I  did  not  see  a  tear  start  from  a  single  eye,  or  heard  a  word 
of  deep  christian  feeling  from  a  single  lip.  Turning  to  the  women,  I 
spoke  with  them,  hoping  to  flud  hearts  that  were  in  sympathy  with 
mine;  but  1  found  no  kindred  feeling,  even  in  the  usually  tender  heart  of 
woman. 

The  prisoner  always,  from  the  time  he  was  arrested  to  the  hour  of  bis 
death,  aeclared  that  ne  was  innocent  of  the  munler.  With  C.  R.  Mor- 
rison, nis  counsel,  he  lef^  a  long  document  commenting  upon  his  trial,  in 
which  he  says:— 

"  Mat  23,  1849.^1  am  not  the  first  innocent  Tictim  that  has  wroogfolly  been 
harried  from  this  to  another  world,  throogh  the  prejudice  of  the  pnblic  opiaioa.  1 
am  only  one  among  the  many  that  have  been  thrown  fr«ra  existence  on  a  charge  ef 
gaese-work  and  faUe  lappoeition,  and  the  faJaehood  that  alwa3Fe  attends  soppoii- 
tion,  where  prejudice  dethrones  and  becomes  master  of  the  government  There  is 
not  moch  trouble  in  victory  against  the  ionoeeat#  however  falsely  charged.  The 
charge  against  me  has  been  perfectly  false,  falsely  sostained  by  fulae  tesiimeay. 
*  *         *         I  am  innocent  of  the  charge-— innocently  convicted »  innocaady 

sent  into  tlie  presence  of  that  God  who  knows  every  thought,  even,  of  the  kaniaa 
heart — thank  God,  too,  that  there  is  nothing  hid,  and  (bat  my  final  senteace  is  net 
to  be  passed  by  the  base  rabble  of  false  witnesses,  nor  the  bsse  conjecture  of  sap- 
position.  At  that  bar  I  stand  an  innocent  man,  and  I  hope  all  who  have  lent  their 
acts  or  yoico  in  favor  of  such  an  achievement  will  not  hide  under  the  wiinesaes,bat 
remember  they  are  accountable  for  lending  their  act  or  voice  in  favor  of  a  coarse 
that  is  repognant  to  the  Scriptores. 

T.ie  Rev.  Kimball  Had ly,  his  Chaplain,  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  dying  declarations  in  regard  to  his  innocence: — 

At  aboat  half-past  nine  o'clock,  on 'the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  I  eatctcd  his 
eell.  accoropaaied  by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Hewes,  and  continued  with  him,  excepting  a 
few  niinutea  for  taking  refreshmento,  until  his  execution. 

Most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  familiar  religious  coaveraation  with  rafereaee  ts 
his  preparation  for  eternity,  and  in  aocial  prayer.    We  endeavored  to  imprcaa  ' ' 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  awful  solemnities  connected  with  the  futnre,  eepi 
Iv,  did  we  exhort  him  to  confess  his  crime  if  he  waa  guilty,  from  the  con 
tion  that  a  refusal  would  involve  additional  sin.    As  be  declined  any  cea^ 
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W6  proposed  to  him  to  lign  a  written  denm),  urging  ai  a  renion  the  fact  that  it  waa 
thoQght  by  many  that  he  had  hitherto  denied,  only  in  oTaaive  terme.  He  teemed 
quite  reluctant  to  comply — laid  that  he  had  done  it  already  in  inch  a  manner  aa 
onaht  to  latbry  the  unprejudiced  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  ue  to  report,  ver- 
bally, what  he  had  said. 

Hia  relncunce,  of  courae,  iocreaaed  oar  auapiciona  that  his  former  den  iaie  were 
evasive,  and  we  resolved  to  test  him  fairly.  AAer  considerable  pers.nasion,  during 
which  nearly  an  hour  might  have  elapsed,  he  finally  consented  to  sign  a  declaratioa 
of  which  the  following  is  a  fac  simile. 

Mat  23— half.past  11  o'clock. 

I  hereby  solemnly  deny  that  I  ever  intentionally,  in  any  way,  directly  or  indi« 
reetly,  did  anything  to  cause  the  death  of  my  wife.  Evos  G.  Dudley. 

In  the  presence  of 
C  KimbaU  Hadley, 
\  Frederick  A.  Hewea. 

This  was  re-affirmed  at  onr  so^estion,  on  leaving  his  cell,  and  when  he  stood 
npon  the  fatal  plank,  he  was  aaked  if  he  had  any  retraction  to  make,  and  be  an- 
swered, NO. 

The  crowd  left  the  iail,  an.i  while  the  body  of  their  brother  wai 
Bwinginir  in  the  air,  and  be  was  choking  even  unto  death,  congregated  in 
the  neighboring  rum  tavern,  and  thoughtlessly  drank,  cursed,  swore, 
joked,  and  sold  old  horses,  carriages  and  bnrnesses  at  public  auction,  as 
though  nothing  unusual  bad  occured;  and  these  I  thought,  as  1  looked 
tjpon  them,  are  people  who  are  to  be  benefitted,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  the 
gallows.  Never  was  I  so  fully  impressed  that  executions  served  to 
cheapen  human  life,  to  harden  the  heart,  and  to  corrupt  the  people. 

With  a  sad  and  heavy  heart  1  pnssed  into  the  tavern  nnd  with  great 
difficulty,  such  was  the  jam  around  the  bar — succeeded  in  obeaining  my 
carpet-bag,  and  taking  it  in  my  hand,  and  my  cloak  on  my  arm,  I  walk- 
ed back  to  Newbury,  and  took  the  cars  for  Boston,  inwardly  resolving, 
as  I  left  the  place,  that  I  would  not  cease  my  labors,  should  my  life  be 
spared,  until  the  bloody  gallows  was  placed  where  the  whipping-posC 
and  the  pillory  now  are — among  the  things  that  were. 

Guilty  or  innocent  of  the  murder,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  let- 
ter, which  the  prisoner  wrote  to  his  little  daughter,  the  day  before  his 
execution,  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  paternal  feelings: — 

Haverhill,  May  22, 1849. 
My  Dear  Daughter  Elizabeth — 

I  can  no  longer  be  your  Father,  nor  provide  for  your  wants  in  childhood,  nor  pro- 
tec;  you  from  surrounding  dangers,  therefore,  I  have  given  you  to  your  Father  and 
Mother  Hoit;  they  will  be  kind  parents  to  you  and  you  tnusl  be  a  kind  and  dutiful 
ehild  to  them;  always  be  obedient  and  good^  love  them,  and  improve  your  mind 
daily — ind  read  the  Bible  with  great  caie:-  you  will  titere  learn  that  Goid  has  said 
be  will  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless;  with  Him  your  Mother  now  lives,  and  soon  1 
•hall  live  with  Him  and  bar,  where  vte  nhall  die  no  more. 

Now  my  dear,  be  a  good  child,  and  when  yon  are  in  the  field  or  in  the  boose, 
ask  God  to  bless  you  and  save  you  in  heaven  to  dwell  with  your  parents.  God 
loved  little  children,  and  you  roust  love  Him  and  ask  Him  to  purify  yonr  little 
heart  and  fit  it  for  his  kingdom.  Always  love  the  truth  ;  be  kind  and  loving  to  all 
your  playmates — *'  Do  to  them  as  you  would  have  ihem  do  to  you."  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  you,  but  I  cannot;  but  if  you  are  a  good,  humble,  little  christian,  you 
wHI  soon  come  to  me,  so  I  must  commend  you  to  God,  praying  you  will  ever  trust 
in  His  grace  and  meet  yonr  parents  in  heaven — there  will  be  no  more  parting. 

And  now.  My  Dear — I  must  bid  you  Farewell^  until  we  meet  in  heaven. 

This  is  from  your  poor  dying  Father — Farewell.  It  makes  my  heart  ache  to  part 
with  you,  but  O!  do  well  and  it  will  be  well  with  you  when  you  leave  this  worfd. 
May  God  be  with  you,  and  comfort  you  at  all  times,  and  sanctify  this  afflictive  dis- 
pensation to  your  spiritual  good,  and  the  good  of  yonr  brothers  and  sisters,  and  fi- 
nally may  we  all  dwell  together  at  last  at  Christ's  right  hand. 


AETIOLE  CLXII. 
Circamslamtial  Bvidence. 

A  farmer,  in  one  of  the  Western  counties  of  England,  was  met  by  a 
man  whom  he  had  formerly  employed,  and  who  again  a^ked  for  work. 
The  fanner  (rather  with  a  view  to  Lie  relieved  from  his  importunity 
than  with  any  intention  of  assisting  him)  told  him  he  would  think  of  it, 
and  send  word  to  the  place  where  the  man  said  he  should  be  found. 
Time  passed  on,  and  the  farmer  entirely  forgot  bis  promise.  Oneaighi, 
however,  he  suddenly  started  from  his  sleep,  and  awaking  bis  wife,  said 
he  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  set  off  immediately  to  the  county  town.some 
thirty  or  forty  miles  distant,  but  why  he  had  not  the  least  idea.  He  en- 
deavored to  shake  off  the  impression,  and  went  to  sleep  again,  but 
awoke  a  se  ond  time  with  such  a  strong  conviction  that  he  must  start 
that  instant,  that  he  direct'y  rose,  saddled  his  horse,  and  set  off. 

On  his  road  he  had  to  cross  a  ferry,  which  he  could  only  do  at  one 
hour  of  the  night,  when  the  mail  was  carried  over.  He  was  almost  cer- 
tain he  should  be  too  late,  but  nevertheless  rode  on,  and  when  he  came 
to  the  ferry,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  found  that  though  the  mail  bad  pass- 
ed over  a  short  time  previously,  the  ferryman  was  still  waiting.  On  his 
expressing  his  astonishment,  the  boatman  replied,  <^  Oh,  when  I  was  on 
the  other  side  I  heard  you  shouting,  and  so  came  back  again."  The 
farmer  said  he  had  not  shouted:  but  the  other  repeated  his  assertion  that 
he  had  distinctly  heard  him  call.  Having  crossed  over,  the  farmer  pur- 
sued his  journey,  and  arrived  at  the  county  town  the  next  morning.  But 
now  that  he  hud  come  there  he  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  any  busi- 
ness to  be  iraiisactnd,  and  so  amused  himself  by  sauntering  al>out  the 
place,  and  at  length  entered  the  court  where  the  assizes  were  being  held 
The  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  just  been,  to  all  appearance,  proved  clearly 
guilty,  by  circumstantial  evidence,  of  murder;  and  he  was  then  asked  if 
he  had  any  witnesses  to  call  in  his  behalf.  He  replied  that  he  bad  no 
friends  there,  but  looking  around  the  court  amongst  the  spectators,  be 
recognized  the  farmer,  who  almost  immediately  recognized  in  bini  the 
man  who  had  applied  to  him  for  work;  the  farmer  was  instantly  sum- 
moned to  the  witness  box,  and  his  evidence  proved  beyond  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  doubt,  that  at  the  very  hour  the  prisoner  was  accused  of  comniit- 
iui(  murder  in  one  part  of  the  county,  he  was  applying  for  work  in  aa- 
other.  The  prisoner  was  of  course  acquitted,  and  the  farmer  found 
that,  urged  on  by  an  uncontrolable  impulse  which  he  could  neither  ex- 
plain nor  account  for,  he  had  ijideed  taken  his  miduight  journey  to 
some  purpose,  notwithstanding  it  had  appeared  no  unreasonabla  and 
causeless. 

*'  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.*' 

Is  it  a  mere  idle  speculation  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  some  depart- 
ed friend,  should  have  perceived  the  extreme  danger  of  the  poor  labor- 
er, and  also  the  only  means  by  which  his  innocence  could  have  been  es- 
tablished; and  hurrying  on  the  win^s  of  love  to  the  sleeping  farmer, 
suggested  a  journey  to  the  scene  of  mterest  and  danger,  reiterating  the 
impression  with  a  dictate  of  imperative  authority?  This  must  have  been 
so — and  what  songs  of  joy  rang  through  the  echoing  aisles  of  Heaven, 
at  the  redemption  of  the  innocent  from  the  bondage  of  a  cruel  and  un- 
righteous Law  I 


ARTICLE    CLXIII. 
An  Kssay  on  Capital  PaBishmeBt—No.  II. 

BT     BST.     OTIS     A.     MIlfllBB. 
THB  GALLOWS  WSAKBR8   THB  SACBEDHBS*  Or  LIFE, 

The  gallows  weakens  the  sacredness  of  homaa  life.  If  this  can  be 
proved  the  iajurious  effect  of  the  gallows  will  be  admitted;  for  what- 
ever weakens  the  sacredness  of  life,  endangers  human  safety.  In  order 
to  be  convinced  of  this,  look  at  the  child  who  is  taught  to  regard  the 
life  of  insects  as  sacred.  He  will  not  kill  them;  he  will  not  maim  them. 
He  feels  that  it  would  be  cruel  and  sinful  to  do  either.  But  another 
child,  differently  educated,  will  maim  and  kill  all  he  can.  In  some 
countries,  murder  is  an  every  day  occurrence.  It  has  been  so  in  some 
of  the  southern  republics  for  many  years.  The  reason  is,  the  work  of 
human  butchery  by  standing  armies  and  in  civil  wars  has  made  the  mass 
feel  that  life  is  not  sacred,  and  that  it  is  but  little  more  to  kill  a  man 
than  a  beast. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  law  cuts  down  men,  it  weakens  the  sa- 
credness of  life,  and  decreases  the  odiousness  of  the  crime  of  murder, 
if  to  hold  life  sacred  does  not  have  the  effect  I  say,  why  do  we  never 
hear  of  the  crime  of  murder  among  the  Quakers.^  They  are  a  numer- 
ous people,  and  have  all  the  provocations  to  do  wrong,  which  other  peo- 
ple have;  and  yet,  who  ever  heard  of  a  murder  by  a  Quaker?  The 
reason  is,  they  ^ay  life  is  sacred — so  sacred  that  it  must  not  be  touched. 
Warriors,  duellists,  and  ruffians  say,  life  is  not  sacred,  and  at  any  time 
we  may  lay  our  hand  upon  one  who  stands  in  our  way.  Whatever 
then,  tends  to  lessen  the  sacredness  of  life  endangers  it.  Hence  murders 
increase,  in  proportion  as  executions  are  frequent. 

I  know  that  people  are  accustomed  to  reason  differently;  and  to  sa^ 
that  the  greate^  the  punishment  of  a  crime,  the  greater  the  improbabili- 
ty that  it  will  be  committed.  Hence  it  is  supposed,  as  men  fear  death 
more  than  anything  else,  the  punishment  of  death  will  do  more  for  the 
prevention  of  crime,  than  anything  else  can.  But  this  argument  is  not 
sound,  because  taking  life  serves  to  destroy  its  sacredness,  and  to  make 
men  feel  less  repugnance  in  cutting  down'a  human  being,  than  they  oth- 
erwise would.  Men  do  not  always  look  at  consequences  when  tempted 
to  do  wrong.  Generally,  they  close  their  eyes  against  consequences, 
and  rush  on  as  though  no  evil  could  befall  them.  The  wise  legislator 
therefore,  looks  not  only  at  the  penalties  annexed  to  laws.  He  looks 
also  at  the  elevation  of  the  people  by  the  agency  of  his  laws;  and  seeks 
so  to  form  them,  as  to  ^ive  the  highest  idea  he  can  of  the  worth  and  im- 
portance of  that  which  he  would  have  done. 

In  this  he  imitates  the  wisdom  of  the  Infinite  Lawgiver.  In  the  Bi- 
ble, we  have  the  highest  rules  of  duty  of  which  we'can  conceive;  and 
the  value  of  those  rules  is  seen,  not  only  in  their  unfolding  the  conse- 
quences of  sin,  but  also  in  their  power  to  elevate  man,  and  give  him 
clear  and  full  ideas  of  what  is  right  and  true,  and  good.  In  the  Bible 
everything  is  done  which  can  be,  to  stamp  a  value .  upon  what  its  laws 
require;  to  show  the  sacredness  of  its  virtues,  and  their  supreme  impor- 
tance.   It  does  not  aim  merely  to  restrain,  merely  to  unfold  the  conse- 
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quences  of  a  wrong  life,  but  to  distil  into  the  mind  that  which  is  lofty, 
noble  and  excellent;  and  thus  to  lift  up  the  thoughts  and  Rffectiona;  to 
awaken  an  aspiration  for  what  is  valuable;  and  to  make  things  low  aid 
sinful  appear  unworthy  of  attention.  In  these  things  consist  the  great 
merit  or  the  Bible;  and  if  in  our  legislation,  we  would  copy  after  its  di- 
vine wisdom,  we  must  not  be  content  with  mere  penalties;  but  we  muit 
seek  for  a  code  of  Jaws,  so  exalted  in  their  character,  so  just  in  their  re- 
quisitions, so  lofty  in  their  aims,  so  excellent  in  their  spirit,  that  their 
inevitable  action  will  be  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  mass.  In 
proportion  as  such  laws  are  felt,  men  will  love  right  and  do  right. 

Hence  if  we  would  make  life  the  most  secure  that  we  can,  our  laws 
must  express  its  sacredness — they  must  say  it  is  a  thing  so  sacred,  that 
we  dare  not  lay  a  violent  hand  upon  it — that  we  cannot  permit  it  to  be 
touched.  When  the  sacredness  of  life  is  thus  impressed  upon  the  world, 
.  even  the  ruffian  in  his  madness  will  not  dare  to  seek  its  destruction;  be 
will  stand  in  awe  before  it  as  before  a  visible  God;  be  will  touch  it  oot, 
for  he  will  feel  that  it  is  something  too  sacred  for  his  hands. 


(OBiaiSAL.) 

The  Debtor's  Death-Bed. 

BT     J.     9.     D. 

A  Scene  in  Baltimore  Countjf  Jail. 

TasT  brought  him  here-^ow  hard  the  fhte : 
He  trembled  when  they  clo«ed  the  gate — 

I  knew  not  why  ; 
I  WW  him  come  nlth  faltering  tread, 
With  heated  brow  and  aching  head : 
Not  three  days  ere  hia  spirit  ded, 
And  now  he's  numbered  wlUi  the  dead  ! 

I  saw  him  die. 

The  poor  man  in  6od*a  Image  torn, 
From  her  who  oft  his  cares  had  borne, 

And  shared  bis  Ict.^ — 
Thoogh  he  had  often  toiled  and  plied 
These  hardy  fasnds  which  now  were  tied ; 
In  Tain  the  Debtor  begged  and  cried, 
Uis  utmost  promise  still  denied, 

-Till  he  wa^  not. 

I  saw  the  poor  distracted  wife, 
Embrace  the  clay  devoid  of  life. 

With  direful  shriek.. 
AQd  O!  my  God  !  no  pen  can  tell. 
The  anguish  that  her  breast  did  swell, 
As  she  approached  the  dismal  cell — 
To  take  her  long  and  last  (hrewell } 

No  tongue  can  speak. 

They  brought  him  here— but  God  above  j 
Sent  down  a  messenger  of  love- 
While  thus  immured. 
Though  he  hafl  struck  the  fatal  blow- 
But  little  did  the  oppressor  know 
How  quick  the  bars  would  burst  below. 
And  let  his  victim's  spirit  go, 
From  paios  endured. 


SELECT  POEMS. 

BT   BKT.   8.   O,   BULFIFCH. 

LAY  OF  THE  IMPRISONED  COUNT. 

BY     OOTRB. 
CO0VT. 

I  know  a  lovely  floweret. 

And  long  to  have  It  near } 
Fain  would  1  go  and  »eek  It, 

But  am  imprisoned  here; 
With  palu  my  aplrii  Is  oppressed 
For  when  my  freedom  1  possessed, 

I  had  It  with  me  ever. 

Around  flrom  this  steep  castle 

I  lock  from  morn  to  night, 
But  ne'er  from  loAy  turret, 

That  floweret  greets  my  sight ) 
And  him  who  brings  it  to  my  eyes, 
As  a  dear  frtond  IMl  ever  priaa, 

Let  hipi  be  serf  or  baron. 

Boss.  , 

I  bloom  so  fliir,  and  hear  thee 

Beneath  thy  casement  here } 
Then  meanest  me,  the  Rosebud, 

Thou  noble,  hspless  peer  ! 
Thou  has  Indeed  a  lofty  mind, 
And  deep  within  thy  heart  enshrined 

There  reigns  the  queen  of  flowers. 

r  ' 

CoiinT. 

Alt  honor  to  thy  crimson 

In  its  covering  of  green  } 
The  maiden  taigbly  prixc«  thee  I 

AS  gold  anrf  Jewels  sheen. 
Thy  crown  adorns  the  loveliest  &ce, 
But  thou  art  not,  with  every  grace, 

The  flower  for  which  1  languish. 

Lilt. 

The  rose  Is  ever  haughty,  j 

And  strives  herself  to  raise, 
Yet  many  a  lovely  maiden 

Will  the  lily's  beauty  praise 
He  whoee  heart  beats  In  fkiihfal  breast  j 

Of  purity  like  roe  possessed,  I 

He  priies  m»  the  highest.  i 

CODlfT. 

I  call  me  pure  and  virtuous 

And  free  from  stains  unholy, 
Yet  must  I  here  a  privoner 

Languish  in  melancholy. 
Thou  are  to  me  an  emblem  meet 
Of  many  a  maiden ,  pure  and  sweet  ;— 

Yet  know  I  what  ts  dearer. 
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Ferhapi  the  pink  thoa  meuiett 

In  the  garaen  here  I  floikrieh. 
Me  doee  the  nfed  keeper, 

With  coDMaat  fondneae  noariih  ; 
With  lovely  circling  petala  dreiea 
With  (Vagmoce  through  my  life  poueaeed, 

And  thousand  glowing  colon. 

OOUHT. 

The  pink  let  none  dltparag e. 

The  gardener's  chief  delight ; 
He  give*  her  now  the  aunshlne, 

Now  guards  IVom  rays  too  bright. 
But  what  the  Count  duth  vainly  crave, 
It  is  not  splendor  rich  and  brave, 

It  la  a  modest  flower. 

VlOLST. 

I  stand  concealed  and  bendtag. 

And  would  not  freely  speak, 
Yet  win  I,  since  'tis  proper, 

My  constant  silence  break. 
If  me  thou  mean*st/unhappy  friend. 
How  grieves  me,  that  1  cannot  send 

All  odors  up  to  greet  thee. 

Covmr. 

I  prise  the  violet  highlv 
For  Its  good  and  modest  ways. 

And  its  sweet  smell  ;  yet  need  1  more, 
My  saddened  heart  to  raise. 

To  you  1  will  the  truth  declare. 

Upon  these  rocky  heights  and  ban, 
I  may  not  And  the  darling. 

But  by  yon  brook  there  lingers 

A  wife,  most  true  to  me, 
And  softly  niters  many  a  sigh 

Till  I  may  be  set  free. 
When  a  blue  flower  she  breaks,  and  criea 
**  Forget  me  not,"  and  gently  sighs, 

I  leel  it  in  the  disusce. 

Tes,  fiir  away  we  feel  it, 
When  two  are  faithAil  hearted  { 

*Ti8  thus  that  in  the  prison's  gloom 
My  soul  has  not  departed. 

And  still,  as  breaka  my  heart  with  woe, 

1  cry  ^'  Forget  me  not,"  and  know 
My  life  and  strength  recovered. 


TO  T0U8SAINT  L'OUVERTURE. 


BT     WOBDaWOBTH. 

TousaAiKT,  the  most  unhappy  Mas  of  Men ! 

Whether  the  whistling  Rustic  tend  his  plough 

Within  thy  hearing,  or  thy  head  be  now 
Pillowed  in  some  deep  dungeon's  earless  den  } — 
O  miserable  chieOain  !  where  and  when 

Wilt  thou  find  patience  !    Yet  die  not;  dolhOB 

Wear  rather  in  thy  bonds  a  cheer  Ail  brow; 
Though  fallen  thyself,  never  to  rise  again, 

Live,  and  take  comfort.    Thou  hast  left  behind 
Powers  that  will  work  Ibr  thee  ;  air,  earth  and  sklea } 

There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  will  forget  thee  ]  rhnu  hast  great  allies; 
Thy  friends  are  evuliations,  agonies. 

And  love,  and  Man's  unconquerable  mind. 
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THE  QUAKER  MAIDEN  IN  PRISON. 

BT     i.     O.     WBITTIBB. 

Lait  night  I  faw  tbe  rantet  melt  through  my  prison  ban, 
Last  night  acriiM  dky  damp  earlh  floor  tell  the  pale  gleam  of  etan ) 
In  the  colduew  and  the  darkueas  all  through  the  long  night>lline, 
My  grated  caaement  whitened  >fvlth  Antnmn'a  early  rime. . 

Alone,  In  that  dark  sorrow,  hour  aAer  ho«r  crept  by  } 
Star  aOer  atar  looked  pftlely  In,  and  »iuik  adown  the  sky} 
Noaonnd  amid  nlght'a  Bti]lne«s,  save  that  which  aeemed  to  be 
The  dull  and  heavy  beating  of  the  pulaee  of  the  sea. 

All  night  I  aat  unaleeping,  for  I  knew  that  on  the  morrow 
The  ruler  and  tbe  cruel  priest  would  mock  me  In  my  aorrow, 
Dragged  to  their  place  of  luarkei,  and  bargained  fur  and  aold, 
Like  a  lamb  before  the  ahambles,  like  a  heitier  Orom  the  fold ! 

Oh  the  weakneaa  of  the  flesh  was  there— the  shrinking  and  the  shame  ; 
And  the  low  iroioe  of  tbe  Tempter  like  wbiaipera  to  me  came, 
'*  Why  siu't  thou  thus  forlornly  T'  tbe  wicked  murmur  said, 
**  Damp  walls  thy  bower  of  beauty,  cold  earth  thy  msideu  bed  ? 

**  Where  be  the  smlHnf  fhoee,  and  voleea  soft  and  sweet, 
Seen  iu  thy  father's  dweJltiv,  beard  isi  the  pleasant  atieei  I 
Where  be  the  youthM,  whose  gjanrea  the  summer  liabbalh  tbrovgh 
Turned  tenderly  and  timidly  nnto  thy  father's  pew  ? 

"  Why  alfa*t  thou  here,  Canandra  t   BetblBk  thee  witli  what  mirth 
Thy  happy  schoolmates  gather  around  the  vwm,  bright  hearth  } 
How  the  crimson  shadows  tremble,  on  foreheads  white  and  £air, 
On  eyes  of  merry  girlhood,  half  bid  in  golden  hair. 

/ 

"  Not  fur  thee  the  hearth*flre  brlghteDs,  not  (or  thee  kind  words  are  sp^kaa. 
Not  for  ihee  the  nuts  ol  Vi  enham  woods  by  laughing  boys  aie  brokeoi 
No  flrst  fruits  of  the  orchard  within  thy  lap  are  hiid, 
Vor  thee  bo  iowera  of  AMumo  the  yoatDfhl  hantera  braid. 

■*  Oh  !  weak,  deluded  maiden  !— by  crazy  (ancles  led, 

With  wild  and  raving  railers  an  evil  path  to  tread, 

To  leave  a  wholesome  worwhlp,  and  leaclnng  pure  and  sound. 

And  mate  with  maniac  women,  kioee4iaired  and  sackcloth  booAd. 

'*  Mad  BCoffbrs  of  the  priesthood,  who  mock  at  things  divine  ; 
Who  rail  against  the  pulpit,  and  holy  bread  and  wtne  ■, 
Bore  from  iheir  cart-tall  scuurglngs,  and  from  ihe  i^llory  lame, 
Rc;Joioing  in  their  wretchedness,  and  glor>  f)  mg  ib  their  khame. 

**  And  what  a  fate  awaits  thee  f—h  sadly  tolling  slave. 
Dragging  Ihe  slowly  lengthening  chain  of  bondage  to  the  gra:ve  ! 
Think  of  thy  woman's  nature,  sulidued  in  hopt-lesa  thrall, 
The  easy  prey  of  any,  the  scoff  and  bcorn  of  all !'" 

Oh  !«-evMi  aa  the  Tempter  spoke,  and  feeble  N«ltt«*s  A^ara 
Wrung  drop  by  drop  the  scalding  flow  of  unavailing  teara,  • 

I  wrestled  down  the  evil  iboughis,  and  flrove  in  silent  prayer. 
To  ftel,  oh,  Helper  of  the  weak  !— that  Thou  indeed  wert  there ! 

1  thought  of  PanI  aad  Stlaa,  wlthta  PhUtppi^a  cell, 
And  how  from  PeterNi  sleeping  limbs  th*t  prison-riiackles  fell. 
Till  I  aeemed  tu  hear  the  trailing  of  an  angel's  robe  of  while, 
And  to  feel  a  bleaaed  presence  luvlalble  to  eight. 

Blesa  the  Lord  for  all  His  mercies  !-^er  the  peace  and  love  I  felt. 

Like  dew  of  Hermon's  holy  hill,  upon  my  spirit  melt  *, 

When,  **  Get  behind  me,  Satan  !"  was  the  language  of  my  heart. 

Aad  1  felt  Ihe  Bvil  Tempter  with  all  his  doubts  depart. 


(ORIOIMAI..) 

r:  • 

ARTICLE    CLXIV. 
Imtempenimce. 

BT     AMIGA. 

t 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow  that  we  witness  the  namber 
of  those  who  steep  their  senses  in  the  wine-cup.  Every  day  is  hunmiH 
ixf  disgraced  by  reeling  men  and  women  whose  tottermg  steps  attraet 
our  attention  and  elicit  our  pity.  Stage-coaches  and  omnibuases  are  at 
present,  freigbte<l  with  the  Aimes  of  alcohol  as  well  as  those  of  toboeeo. 
The  external  is  dreadful,  but  nothing  compared  to  the  vision  reTeakd 
by  the  background  of  the  picture,  when  admitte«l  behind  the  sereeo. 
There,  both  m  high  life  and  low  life,  among  males  and  females,  are  iM 
terrible  effects  exposed.  Many  a  barrel  is  marked  ink  or  oil,  when  it 
contains  the  fatal  drug;  and  many  a  mug  is  said  to  furnish  herb  tea,  or 
medicine,  when  its  effects  in  scolding,  fretting  and  the  most  unreasoa- 
able  demands,  prove  to  a  oytainty  that  it  containeil  something  stronger. 

Day  after  dav  is  the  pffysician  called  in,  and  remedies  prescribed, 
when  the  root  or  evil  is  habitual,  but  ieerei  drinking.  All  this  is  sad  io 
the  extreme;  but  degradini^  as  it  is,  its  effects  are  not  so  striking  and 
desolating  as  when  the  habit  becomes  fastenml  upon  a  poor  man  or  wo- 
man. Then  it  is  that  poverty  puts  on  its  worst  aspect.  If  it  be  the 
wife,  the  children  are  neglected,  the  husband  returns  to  unprepared 
meals,  the  house  goes  to  ruin,  clothes  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds, 
and  a  deluge  of  trouble  is  poured  upon  the  household.  If  it  be  the  hus- 
band, all  means  of  support  fail.  His  partner  watches  for  him  at  the 
window  till  the  hour  of  midnight  has  sounded,  and  then,  if  perchance 
he  staggers  home,  and  she  falls  asleep  from  exhaustion,  she  wakes  ooly 
to  find  him  sallying  out  for  further  supplies,  not  even  waiting  for  coat 
or  hat,  wholly  given  up  to  destruction,  cursing  all  about  him, and  drag- 
ging them  down  to  infamy.  We  could  give  day  and  date,  street  and 
number,  for  myriads  of  such  families,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
done  to  stay  the  leprosy  of  intemperance. 

Could  trap-doors  avow  their  mission,  we  could  see  mankind  id  a  state 
which  would  be  anything  but  flattering  to  our  idea  of  advancemeoL 
And  if  alliei  and  so/ooiu  should  fiour  out  their  inmates  at  n4M>n<-day, 
every  hand  would  be  raised  in  astonishment,  and  enwf  voice  would  ex- 
claim, "  is  it  possible?"  Well  it  is  for  us  that  we  see  only  a  portion  of 
evil  at  a  time,  for  we  might  be  overpowered  at  the  avalanche  of  sin 
which  would  press  upon  us,  an4  be  led  to  despond  and  say  there  is  no 
help.  None  should  relaxe  their  efforts  in  attempting  to  regain  the  fal- 
len; and  none  should  deceive  themselves  with  the  idea  that  exertion  is 
no  longer  needed.  There  is  still  a  racing  fire  in  our  midsL  Let  every 
bell  sound  the  alarum,  and  every  engmeer  fly  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning to  his  post.  Let  it  reverberate  through  each  street  and  lane,  pa- 
lace and  but,  hotel  and  huckster's  shop,  ship  and  fishing  smack  till  eve- 
ry individual  in  the  world,  shall  lend  his  innueoce  to  stay  the  deTouring 
element,  and  then  to  freedom  ^ad peace  may  we  unite  the  goklen  link 
of  universal  temperance. 


(OlieiHAL) 


ARTICLE    CLXV. 


Tlie  Origin  of  Crime* 


BY     BIT.     O.     W.     BACOM. 


Ik  looking  about  us  in  community,  we  behold  a  general  disposition  to 
criminate  and  condemn,  when  an  individual  has  done  an  act  of  wrong. 
This  emotion,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  on  the  part  of  many,  who 
exercise  it,  springs  from  a  principle  of  reven{|;e;  it  jirompts  to  wrong, 
because  wrong  has  been  done  by  others;  it  might  have  been  consistent 
with  the  bloody  code  which  governed  the  race  three  thousand  years  ago, 
iHit  it  is  not  consistent  with  that  divener  Law,  which  commands  us  to 
'*  Resist  not  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good."  It  springs  from  that 
corrupt  opinion,  which  pronounces  men  free  moral  agenti — accountable 
for  every  act  of  their  lives, — praise-worthy  for  all  their  good  deeds,  and 
blame-worthy  for  evil  ones.  Now,  I  assert  that  this  doctrine  is  false, 
false  in  its  nature^  de$trueHve  in  its  eonsepience$,  and  fraught  with  only 
evil  continually  to  the  best  interests  of  man. 

Such  we  might  exiiect  would  be  its  fruits;  for  it  can  claim  no  higher 
parentage,  than  the  degenerate  systems  of  a  heathen  theology. 

I  assert  that  man  is  a  child  of  circumstances,  though  not  of  fatalism, 
and  consequently  he  merits  not  censure  or  praise  for  all  the  good  or  evil 
which  he  may  do.  In  this  light,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  read- 
er, for  a  few  moments  to  the  origin  of  crime.  I  assert  that  society  is 
the  parent  of  criminals,  responsible  for  a  large  portion  of  the  crime, 
which  these,  its  agents,  commit.  The  causes  of  crime  exist  in  the  con- 
ventional customs  of  the  age,  seen  in  the  unjust  distinctions  about  us— - 
in  the  vulgar  ideas  of  rank  and  nobility,  growing  out  of  color,  caste  and 
wealth — in  the  intemperance  of  our  land,  which  is  the  progenitor  of  a 
thousand  ills,  and  which  is  virtually  supported  by  the  highest  influences 
of  the  nation,— in  that  wretched  system  of  slavery,  which  is  one  of  the 
main  pillars  of  our  government,  and  which  stimulates  its  subjects  to 
seek  their  lilierty,  though  blood  be  its  price.  Who  could  tell  the  innu- 
merable crimes  which  nave  grown  out  of  Slavery.  Intemperance  and 
the  false  education  which  many  receive?  Who  can  tell  the  fearful  num- 
ber of  criminals  Which  these  evils  have  made.'  Now  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  this?  Is  the  man  who  murders  his  wife  and  family  in  an  hour  of 
iotozieation,  more  guilty  for  the  d  'cd  than  the  man  who  furnishes  him 
liquor,  and  the  community  which  upholds  him  in  his  debassing  traffic? 
Is  the  slave,  who  to  escape  to  freedom,  kills  his  master  and  all  his  house- 
hold, more  guilty  than  ttat  despotic  government,  which  recognizes  him 
as  a  chattel  and  places  him  in  l>ondage?  Is  the  servant  girl,  who  yields 
to  the  voice  of  the  seducer,  more  guilty  for  her  prostitution,  than  that 
unchristian  custom,  which,  even  in  the  land  of  the  puritans,  renders  it 
disgraceful  for  her  to  come  to  the  table  of  her  master,  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  his  family,  or  sit  in  his  pew  at  church?  In  our  large  towns  and 
cities,  there  are  thousands  of  ragged  and  ignorant  children;  they  will 

Srow  up  in  their  rags  and  ignorance,  the  subjects  of  the  most  vicious  in- 
uences;  when  they  become  men  and  women,  they  will  be  criminals, 
and  aweil  the  numMr  of  our  prison  convicts. 
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Now  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  dei^redation  of  these  erring  ones; 
themselves,  who  were  schooled  in  dens  of  vice,  and  hells  of  iniquity,  or 
that  community,  which  neglected  their  early  culture, — shut  them  out  of 
its  churches, — shut  against  them,  the  avenues  of  respectability  and  vir* 
tue,  leaving  them  to  starve  upon  its  cold  charities^  When  an  individo- 
al  has  served  his  term  of  imprisonment,  and  reappears  in  society,  who 
is  accountable  for  his  second  downfall,  himself,  or  that  community  which 
refused  him  a  home  and  sympathy,  and  stamped  upon  his  (irow  the 
brand  of  "  the  convict." 

These  questions,  suggent  their  own  answers,  and  must  sink  the  con- 
viction deep  in  every  rational  mind, — that  community  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  crime  which  it  essays  to  punish, — is  but  a  farce  in  its 
administrations  of  legal  justice,  and  has  a  great  work  to  do,  in  redeem- 
ing itself  from  its  own  corruptions! 

r  wish  to  be  understood,  not  as  denying*  man's  moral  agency,  bat  his 
free,  unlimited  agency.  I  hold  that  man  i$  an  accountable  being  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  for  his  genera)  character  and  destiny,  so  far  as  these 
are  affected  by  vicious  innuences  and  customs  which  he  cannot  with- 
stand, he  is  not  accountable.  And  that  such  influences  exist,  it  is  mad- 
ness to  deny,  for  we  have  all  felt  them  more  or  less,  moulding  our  own 
characters.  If  a  man  reared  under  Mahomedan  influences,  who  never 
heard  of  Christ,  can  be  a  Christian,  then  can  a  man,  who  has  been  the 
victim  of  sin  all  his  days,  die  a  christian.  He  was  bom  a  sinner,— com- 
ing into  the  world  with  a  corrupt  organization,  is  educated  in  crime,  and 
dies  its  victim.  But  for  all  this  rum,  he  may  not  be  responsible;  thb 
has  been  the  precise  situation  of  thousands  who  have  been  '^  void  of 
wisdom,  but  knew  it  not."  I  make  these  remarks  now,  that  we  miy 
see  our  duty  as  christinn.o,  and  postsess  the  disposition  to  discharge  it. 
This  nation  is  guilty  before  God,  for  its  manifold  crimes;  there  are  but 
two  things  in  our  destiny.  We  have  yet  to  repent  in  dust  and  ashes  for 
our  follies,  or  weep  in  vain  over  our  iniquities,  when  repentance  will  be 
too  late.  Our  criminals  are  the  legitimate  results  of  that  depravity  of 
heart  which  possesses  us  as  a  people, — like  the  scum  relating  on  the  bo- 
som of  the  lake,  while  its  putrifaction  lies  concealed  beneath.  Unless 
we  turn  our  attention  to  better  things — to  the  promotion  of  that  obje^ 
for  which  Christianity  was  given  us, — ^the  conversion  of  the  world,  that 
spirit  of  liberty,  which  is  now  rocking  the  foundations  of  old  govern- 
ments, resting  on  blood  and  violence,  breaking  down  the  thrones  of  des- 
potism, and  convulsing  all  Europe  with  its  fitful  throbs  for  freedom, 
will  rend  the  fabric  which  binds  us  together,  thus  adding  another  chap- 
ter to  the  history  of  fast  republics,  whose  power  proved  the  precursor 
of  their  overthrow. 


ExBCVTioN  iir  Enolavd.— On  Saturday  the  lad  Malkin  wu  hanged 
at  York,  for  the  murder  of  Esther  Inma'n  at  Leeds.  Long  before  the 
prescribed  time,  groups  of  persons  were  to  be  seen  wending  tb«tr  way 
to  the  scene  of  execution,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  there  could  not  be  lew 
than  13,000  people  assembled  at  the  spot.  At  that  hoar  the  yootliful 
criminal  (his  age  was  only  17,)  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Sattoo, 
was  brought  on  to  the  drop,  and  he  there  knelt  down  and  prayed  with 

Seat  fervor,  which  he  evinced  to  the  end  of  tbe  awfni  scene.  The 
ev.  gentleman  having  |ierformed  his  last  aad  task,  he  shook  the  lad  by 
the  hand,  and^  having  retired,  the  county  hangman  performed  the  office 
of  the  law. 


ARTICLE    CLXVI. 
CrimiDals. 

BXTIIACT  rSOM  A  SSBMOlf,  BT  BIT.  C.  B.    FAT. 

Ba.  Spear  will  yoa  be  so  kind  as  to  publish  this  extract  of  a  sermon  ? 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them;  and  them  which  suffer 
adversity  as  being  yourseWes  also  in  the  body. — Heb,  viii.  8. 

How  little  charity  has  hitherto  been  shown  towards  this  unfortunate 
class  of  God's  great  family !  O,  when  I  think  of  the  thousands  and 
millions  who,  by  their  wanderings  and  vices,  have  forfeited  the  precari- 
ous sympathy  and  love  of  their  fellow-men,  and  been  sent  ^o  die  in  exile 
with  no  sympathizing  voice  to  cheer  their  loneliness — with  no  kind  hand 
to  close  their  eyes  in  death; — when  1  think  of  the  millions  who  have 
perished  through  neglect  and  hunger  in  dungeons  from  whose  mouldy 
walls  they  derived  as  much  sympathy  as  from  their  kind;  when  I  re- 
niember  the  countless  thousands  who  have  tolled  at  the  galley  oar,  with- 
out ever  having  their  sadness  relieved  by  the  voice  of  human  kindness. 
Ah,  when  I  think  o(  the  vast  multitudes  who  have  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fohl,  In  the  guilotine,  or  on  the  gallows,  strangers  to  the  hallowed  influ- 
ences of  kindness  and  affection,  1  see  a  cause  of  grief  which  would  melt 
the  hardest  heart. 

Man,  in  the  neglect  which  he  has  shown  to  his  erring  fellows,  has  not 
acted  agreeably  to  the  promptings  of  his  better  nature.  Creeds,  the 
shackles  of  interest,  the  biindmg  influence  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
have  limited  bis  sympathies  to  sect — to  party,  and  to  place,  and  have 
thrown  dark  suspicion  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 

'Jesus  Christ^came  to  break  the  bondage  of  mind — to  dissipate  the  mist 
veil  of  suspicion,  and  to  call  out  the  sympathies  of  the  human  heart,  and 
to  entwine  them  around  the  heart  of  the  entire  race.  His  love  extend- 
ed to  all.  *No  heart,  could  be  found  however  degraded  and  sinful  that 
that  was  not  destined  to  feel  the  far-reaching  influence  of  bis  unbounded 
love.  He  illustrated  by  his  life  the  beauty  of  that  charity  which  he 
would  have  his  followers  exercise  towards  all  men.  He  remembered 
those  that  were  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them. 

Howard  has  lefl  a  beautiful  sentiment  which  I  cannot  forbear  quoting 
here.  "  Those  gentlemen,"  be  snys,  "  who,  when  they  are  tpld  of  the 
misery  which  our  prisoners  suffer,  content  themselves  with  saying, 
^  Let  them  take  care  to  keep  out  of  the  prtaoru  then,*  seem  not  duly 
sensible  of  the  favor  of  Providence,  which  distinguishes  them  from  the 
sufierers;  they  do  not  remember  that  we  are  required  to  imitate  our  gra- 
cious heavenly  Parent  who  is  kind  even  to  the  evil  and  unihankfuL 
They  also  forget  the  visissitudes  of  human  affairs,  the  unexpected 
changes  to  which  all  men  are  liable^  that  those  whose  circumstances  are 
afliuent  may  in  time  be  reduced  to  mdigence,  and  becomes  debtors  and 
prisoners.  And  as  to  criminality,  it  is  possible  that  a  man,  who  has  of- 
ten shuddered  at  hearing  the  account  of  a  murder,  may  on  a  sudden 
temptation  commit  the  very  crime.  **  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  tiandeth 
take  heedieet  he  fall^  and  eommi$erate  thone  that  are  fallen,**  This 
quotation  is  fraught  with  troth  and  philanthropy.  Are  we  sensible,  as 
we  should  be,  of  its  truth?  Do  we  exercise,  as  we  ought,  its  philan- 
thropy ? 
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I  know  It  18  hard  to  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  we  could  ever  per- 
petrate crimen  at  the  very  thought  of  which  we  now  instinctively  shud- 
der. The  reason  of  this  is,  because  we  have  been  blessed  with  a  monl 
and  religious  eddcation;  because  the  passions  of  our  nature  have  Dever 
been  goaded  by  privation  and  want;  oecauae  we  have  moved  io  no  cir- 
cle where  mornl  integrity  was  not  prized,  fiut  let  the  reverse  of  these 
circumstances  be  ours.  Suppose  such  tu  have  been  those  in  which  we 
were  placed  in  infancy,  to  tike  blighting  influence  of  which  we  have 
been  subject,  and  who  will  dare  say  that,  had  be  lived  to  this  hoar  he 
would  not  now  be  watching  by  the  high  road  to  waylay  the  traveller. 
Cherishing  fell  revenge  as  chained  in  a  dungeon,  or  on  the  wide  sea 
plunging  the  blood-reeking  corses  of  those  he  hud  murdered  into  the 
deep,  instead  of  occupying  these  pews  and  worshipping*  a  commoD  Pa^ 
rent. 

Man  is  not  naturally  prone  to  crime.  He  may  be  trained  to  it  by  cir- 
cumstances. He  may  be  goaded  to  it  by  want.  Parental  nec[lect  and 
vicious  influences  have  schooled  many  in  vice;  but  in  our  day,  wann, 
real,  or  imaginary,  have  ruined  more. 

It  is  speaking  within  bounds,  I  think,  to  say  that  seven-tenths  of  the 
crimes  perpmrated  in  England  are  the  result  of  pinching  poverty.  The 
same  remark  will  held  true  of  all  those  countries  in  the  old  world  where 
the  miseries  of  indigency  are  the  most  extensive.  Richard  Gregory  re> 
fates  that  he  once  caught  a  poor  English  peasant  stealing  a  ham.  Tha 
miserable  being,  finding  that  he  na^  discovered,  turned  tremblingly  to 
Gregory  and  with  tears  said,  <*It  htaiger,  not  inelinationf  which  bads 
me  do  this."  Thousands  there  are,  in  that  realm  and  others,  who, 
when  they  violated  law,  could  offer  a  similar  excuse.  Ought  not  this 
consideration  to  make  us  commiserate  rather  than  reproach  the  criminal 
— to  pity  rather  than  despise  him? 

To  these  considerations  we  must  add  another  which  ouffht  never  to 
be  forgotten.  In  man^  lands  the  miserable  poverty  which  breeds  de- 
pravity and  crime  is  forced  upon  the  lower  classes  by  the  ambition,  the 
vanity  and  profligacy  of  the  upper  classes.  How  many  a  peasant  ia 
k^pt  poor  by  exorbitant  taxes !  How  many  are  obliged  to  toil  incessant- 
ly in  unhealthy  and  demoralizing  atmospheres  and  even  then  Dot  receive 
that  scanty  pittance  necessary  to  satisfy  the  imperious  tfemands  of  na- 
ture! Thus  circumstanced,  crime's  hideousness  isgraduallv  eclipaed  bf 
the  near  proximity  of  direful  hunger,  and  minds  are  moulded  for  sio, 
which,  ander  more  genial  influences,  would  have  unfolded  aod  biooioed 
with  a  beauty  and  sweetness  well  pleasing  to  heaven. 

There  is  much  subject  for  reflection,  ami  much  to  teach  us  to  remem- 
ber those  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them,  in  the  following  remarks  by  Dr. 
James  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  celebrateil  physicians  and  writers  in  the 
British  realm.  I  qiioie  it  that  it  may  lead  us  to  remember  with  compas- 
sion rather  than  with  bitterness  the  unfortunate  of  our  race. 

'*  The  incalculable  number  of  ^oung  females,"  he  says,  '<  coofioed  to 
sedentary  avocations  from  morning  till  night,  from  night  till  moroinff— 
become  not  only  unhealthy  themselves,  but  afterward  consign  debility 
and  disease  to  their  unfortunate  offspring.  It  is  tlms  that  infirmities  of 
body  and  mind  are  acquired,  multiplied,  transmitted  from  parent  to  pro- 
geny, and  consequently  perpetuated  in  society.    The  fashiouable  world, 

**  The  ipiy  licentious  proud, 
Wbom  pleuare,  power,  and  afflneiice  •tUToand,*' 

know  not  how  many  thousand  females  are  anoually  sacrificed  ^nag 
each  SEASON  in  London,  by  the  sudden  demand  and  forced  supply  of 
modish  omameacs  and  ephemeral  habiliments.    They  know  not  tlMt» 
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'while  they  conscientiously  believe  they  are  patronizing  trade  and  re- 
warding industry,  they  are  actually  depriving  many  thousands  of  young 
women,  of  sleep,  air,  and  exercise;  consigning  them  to  dark  recesses 
and  crowded  attics,  where  the  stimulus  of  tea,  coffee,  and  liquors  isf^en- 
dered  necessary  to  support  the  corporeal  fabric — and  where  the  con- 
gregation of  juvenile  temales,  under  such  circumstances,  conduces  to 
anything  rather  than  delicacy  or  even  morality  of  sentiment." 


(■BITOBIAL.) 

ARTICLE  cLxyn. 
Lots  of  Friends. 


AiioNo  the  trials  we  have  had  recently,  we  must  place  that  of  the  tow 
of  our  companion  in  life.  She  had  for  sometime  been  troubled  with 
that  awful  malady,  a  Cancer,  and  at  last  her  slender  frame  yielded  to  its 

£  lower.  We  need,  greatly  need,  the  sympathy  of  friends  in  this  trying 
our.  A  family  of  children  are  left  to  be  sustained,  and  we  feel  the  lose 
deeply.  Our  friends  will  of  course,  excuse  any  apparent  want  of  in- 
terest in  the  present  number  of  our  Journal.  A  short  time,  and  we 
bope  to  join  her  again  among  that  innumerable  throng  who  have  gone 
to  that  world  where  "  tears  will  be  wiped  from  all  faces."  ^ 

Thus  friend  after  friend  departs.  The  relations  of  life  are  broken 
up,  and  the  fireside  is  made  desplate.  Among  these  trials  few  are  more 
difficult  to  hear  than  the  loss  of  a  wife  and  mother.  Her  children  need 
her  constant  care,  especially  the  youngest,  now  only  four  years  old.  But 
we  must  submit.  The  fell  destroyer  has  entered  our  little  circle*  and 
taken  a  loved  one,  but  she  haa  gone  to  rest.  Although  disease  was  evi- 
dently gaining  ground,  yet  when  the  sad  hour  came,  we  were  but  poorly 
prepared  1  he  very  day  she  died,  she  rode  out.  Absent  a  few  houra 
en  business,  we  returned  and  found  her  no  mofre.  Her  remains  were 
obliged  to  be  carried  on  the  following  day  to  Boston,  where,  after  ap- 
propriate services  by  Rev.  O.  A.  Skinner,  and  Rev.  Sebastain  Streeter, 
she  was  coaveyetl  to  her  final  resting  place.  A  beautiful  spot  waa  se- 
lected in  the  burying  ground  in  the  Common,  near  the  remains  of  a  dear 
child.  And  now  we  must  buffet  alone  the  storms  of  life.  Motberlesa 
as  her  children  now  are,  a  greater  responsibili^  rests  upon  us. 

This  afiliction  will  change  in  some  measure  our  mode  of  life,  or  rath- 
er, we  shall  travel  more  abroad.     We  are  now  making  arrangemenla,  as ' 
may  be  seen  in  another  article.    Of  course,  we  shall  not  forget  the  great 
Reform  on  which  we  have  entered,  and  we  hope  in  every  affliction  still 
to  remember  the  claims  of  poor,  suffering  humanity. 

With  those  who  have  lost  friends,  we  can  sympathize  more  deeply 
than  ever.  But  let  us  remember  tliat  our  Heavenly  Father  still  reigns, 
ami  that  he  will  ultimately  "  swallow  up  death  in  victory." 
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.     ARTICLE  CLXVIII. 
'  A  Visit  to  Mount  Vernon. 

BT     O.     H.     BBAIHABD. 

It  was  on  a  cool  and  bracing  morning  in  May  last,  that  T  joined  a  par- 
ty from  Washington,  D.  C,  consisting  of  two  gentlemen  and  foor 
ladies,  for  a  visit  to  the  last  resting  place  of  the  **  father  of  his  coun- 
try." 

On  landing  ^t  the  steamboat  wharf  in  Alexandria,  we  secured  two 
coaches,  drawn  by  spirited  nags,  and  after  a  short  delay  were  threading 
our  way  through  the  time-worn  and  almost  deserted  streets  of  that  onc« 
thriving,  but  now  dull  and  quiet  city. 

Leaving  Alexandria  and  entering  the  road  to  Mount  Vernon,  we  were 
not  long  in  discovering.that  our  jaunt  was  to  be  anything  but  a  pleasant 
one,  for  so  rough  was  the  road  at  every  point,  that  it  was  with  no  small 
difficulty  we  preserved  our  equilibrium.  ^More  than  once  the  crown  of 
my  hat  and  the  roof  of  the  coach  came  in  contact,  and  once,  f  blusb  and 
tremble  as  I  repeat  it,  a  sudden  plunge  of  our  carriage  into  a  deep  rut 
threw  me  from  my  seat  into  the  lap  of  my  fair  neighbor  opposite 

But  these  |>etty  aimoyances  were  borne  with  excellent  grace  by  our 
party,  for  we  felt  that  we  could  endure  a  little  temporary  inconvenienre 
for  the  sake  of  roaming  through  the  grounds  oure  rendered  sacrerl  by 
the  presence  of  Washington,  and  now  hallowed  by  their  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  lastt  years  of  bis  mortal  existence. 

After  a  tedious  ride  of  nine  miles  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  road  brooKht 
us  to  the  outer  gateway  of  Mount  Vernon.  A  porter's  lodge  once  stood 
by  the  gate,  but  has  long  since  crumbled  to  decay.  The  road  now  ex- 
tends  for  about  one-halt  of  a  mile  through  a  thickly  wooded  tract,  and 
terminates  at  the  late  residence  of  Washington. 

If  we  had  associated  any  ideas  of  splendor  in  our  conceptions  of  tbb 
sacred  place  they  all  vanished  as  we  looked  around  us,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  mingled  emotions  of  disappointment,  regret  and  mortification. 
Our  route  to  the  mansion  was  through  a  filthy  yard,  bounded  on  one  side 
by  a  row  of  negro  huts  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  ^d  occupied  by 
some  of  the  most  wretched,  loathsome,  and  disgusting  objects  I  have  ev- 
er seen  wearing  the  form  of  humanity. 

On  entering  the  court  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  all  the  out-buildings  going  rapidly  to  decay,  though  stiti 
retaining  evidences  of  the  taste  and  liberality  of  their  late  illustrious 
proprietor. 

Bearing  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  venerable  Judge  Cranch,  we 
obtained  ready  admittance  into  the  house,  though,  in  conformity  to  an  im- 
perative rule  of  its  present  occupant,  our  visit  was  confined  to  the  rooms 
on  the  lower  floor.  The  first  object  of  interest  that  attracted  our  atten- 
tion as  we  entered  the  hall,  was  the  key  of  the  Bastile,  presented  to 
Washington  by  Lafayette,  which  hangs  in  a  glass  case,  imtnedtately  ov- 
er a  plaster  model  or  that  celebrated  prison. 

In  the  north  parlor,  which  still  retains  maily  traces  of  its  former  ele- 
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gance,  la  a  marble  mantel,  which  was  also  presented  by  Lafayette,  and 
is  the  most  elaborate  and  elegant  article  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  beheld. 
it  is  ornamented  by  splendid  desii^s  cut  in  has  relief,  and  occupies  a 
space  about  seven  feet  square.  This  is  almost  the  only  article  in  the 
room  that  ever  belonged  to  WaRhingtr<n.  In  the  ante-room  are  few  ob- 
jects of  interest,  excepting  the  **  pitcher  uortra it"  of  Washington,  which 
is  said  to  he  the  most  accurate  likeness  Ixtant.  This  is  from  one  of  a 
lot  of  pitchers  imported  many  years  since  from  Liverpool,  the  likenes- 
■ea  on  which  were  considered  so  perfect  that  they  were  cut  out  and  sold 
at  ezhorbiant  iirices. 

The  remainmg  rooms  which  were  thrown  0|>en  for  our  inspection^ 
were  furnished  in  modem  style,  and  contained  nothing  to  remind  us  of 
their  former  illustrious  occupant. 

It  was  our  wish  to  enter  the  room  in  which  Washington  breathed  hia 
last,  but  this  privilege  being  denied  us,  we  moved  slowly  along  to  the 
tomb  which  contains liis  mortal  remains.  It  is  situated  in  a  secluded  and 
lieautiful  spot  near  the  edge  of  a  thick  wood,  and  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  mansion.  * 

The  first  object  that  meets  the  eye  in  looking  through  the  iron  door  of 
the  tomb,  is  the  beautiful  marble  sarcophagus  containing  the  ashes  of 
Washington.  This  was  presented  a  few  years  since  by  John  Struthers 
of  Philadelphia,  and  is  alike  a  noble  monument  to  bis  genius,  and  to  his 
patriotism.  On  the  left  side  of  the  tomb  is  another  sarcophagus,  more 
simple  in  its  appearance,  yet  chaste  and  appropriate,  containing  the  re- 
mains of  Martha,  the  wife  of  Washington.  On  the  back  wall,  midway 
between  the  two,  a  swallow  has  built  her  nest,  and  when  we  looked  in 
was  sitting  upon  it,  like  a  guardian  angel  to  protect  the  sleeping  dust 
from  the  "  rune  hand  qf  sacreligious  wronir." 

The  front  of  the  tomb  is  entirely  covered  with  the  initials  of  a  certain 
class  of  visiters  who  have  displayed  more  vanity  than  good  taste,  or  de- 
cent respect,  in  selecting  so  sacred  a  spot  for  the  exercise  of  their  pecu-  . 
liar  propensity. 

The  old  tomb,  in  which  the  remains  of  Washington  were  originally 
deposited  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  man- 
sion, and  in  a  position  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Potomac.  It 
is  said  this  spot  was  selected  by  Washington  for  his  last  resting  place, 
and  the  removal  of  his  remains  to  a  new  tomb  in  another  locality,  has 
been  deemed,  and  justly,  I  think,  a  sacrcligious  act  for  which  no  reason- 
able excuse  can  be  offered. 

Beneath  the  shade  of  a  beautiful  gcove  in  front  of  the  mansion  we 
baited  for  repose  and  refreshment.  The  broad  Potomac  rolled  its  wa- 
ters lazily  along,  and  laved  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  we  stood.  The 
aofi  breeze  of  tne  south  rustled  the  leaves  above  us,  and  played  around 
our  temples.  Birds  of  rare  and  gorgeous  pIumHge  warbled  sweetly  ia 
the  branches;  and  the  soA  tones  of  woman's  voice  blended  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  voices  of  nature  which  were  whispering  around  us. 

If  woman's  loveliness  can  moke  a  paradise  of  the  dullest  spot  on 
earth,  how  lovely  and  how  full  of  interest  becomes  a  scene  like  this, 
when  she  lends  19  it  the  light  of  her  beauty. 

There  was  one  fair  creature  in  our  party  whose  sparkling  wit  and 
transcendent  beauty  gave  additional  interest  to  every  object  we  looked 
U|K>n,  and  to  every  topic  of  conversation.  Her  voice  was  like  a  strain 
of  airy  music  to  which  the  heart  gives  back  an  echo,  and  her  expressive 
face,  illuminated  by  the  light  of  genius,  like  a  favorite  volume  to  whose 
impassioned  page  we  turn  every  day,  and  every  hour,  as  to  a  well-spring 
of  pure  delight.  There  was  so  little  of  earth,  and  so  much  of  heaven 
about  her,  that  it  required  but  a  slight  effort  of  the  imagination  to  invest 
her  with  those  attributes  which  belong  to  the  inhabitanta  of  a  Binlesa 
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dime,  whom  it  i«  our  duty  to  adore^  but  whom  it  would  be  sin  end  pre* 
suinptioD  to  lo«€.  Tba  reader  will  pardoa  tbif  digreesioD,  asd,  if  diepot* 
•d  to  term  my  lan^^uage  extra vagatu  and  exaggerated,  look  into  kue  owa 
beart,  and  tbere  fiod  my  juatificatioo. 

In  paaaioff  tbrougb  the  yard,  on  our  return,  my  attentioa  was  attract- 
ed by  an  old  negreaa,  who  waa  walking  towarda  ue  with  feeble  step,  aad 
feeling  her  way  along  1)y  the  lltle  of  a  nouae  from  whence  abe  aeemed  to 
have  jual  emerged.  She  waa  atone  blind,  and  ao  eioaciaied  that  her 
bonea  aeemed  on  the  point  of  protruding  through  ber  akin,  which  bore 
a  Btrong  reaemblance  to  amoked  narcbnient.  I  accoated  ber,  and  oneoa- 
▼erwng  with  her,  waa  aurprised  to  find  thai  her  intelleotual  facakiea 
were  unimpaired  by  ase,  and  that  ehe  poaaeaaed  a  degree  of  inteUigeBee 
verr  rare  among  the  alave  population  of  the  aouth. 

On  inquiring  her  age,  she  replied  that  "  ahe  waa  tea  yeava  old  at  the 
time  of  Braddock'a  war,"  (meaning  Braddock'a  defeat.)  She  waa  there- 
fore about  one  hundred  and  two  yeara  old.  She  waa  cheerful  and  happy, 
and  a|)oke  with  earneatneaa  aiul  pleaaure  of  the  hour  when  death  ahould 
releaae  her  from  her  bonds,  and  her  apirit  should  enter  the  abo«le  of  the 
bleaaed. 

On  paaaing  through  the  gate,  we  were  accosted  by  a  troop  of  yoaaf 
negroea,  each  of  whom  carried  a  lot  of  walking  canes  cut  from  the 
farm,  which  they  offered  for  8i|le,  and  which  we  gladly  purchased;  thee 
resuming  our  seats,  we  rode  slowly  away  from  this  Mecca  of  every  pa- 
triotic American. 


Crselty  killed  by  Kiadneaa. 

A  TO0RO  woman  in  Vermont  married  a  poor  and  wonhy  man,  against 
her  father's  wish.  He  drove  them  from  his  house,  and  closed  bia  door 
and  heart  against  theny. 

They  came  into  the  vicinitv  of  fioston,  went  to  work,  and  prospered. 
Afler  many  years  the  father  had^  occasion  to  come  to  Boston.  He  con- 
cluded to  go  and  aee  his  daughter,  expecting  a  cold  ri^ception.  Hia 
daughter  and  her  husband  received  him  most  kindly  and  lovmgly.  Af- 
ter staying  with  them  awhile  he  went  back  to  Vermont. 

One  of  his  neighbors,  hearing  where  he  h|id  been,  asked  him  how  his 
daughter  and  ber  husband  had  treated  him. 

"I  never  was  so  treated  before  in  my  life,"  said  the  weeping  and 
broken-hearted  father.  '*  They  have  broken  my  heart — they  have  kill- 
ed me — I  don't  feel  as  though  1  could  live  under  it." 

"  What  did  they  do  to  you.^"  asked  the  neighbor.  *<  Did  they  abuse 
you?" 

«  They  Iwed  me  to  deaths  and  killed  me  with  kindness,"  said  be.  "  I 
can  never  forgive  myself  for  treating  so  cruelly  my  own  darling  daugh- 
ter, who  loved  me  so  affectionately.  'I  feel  aa  if  I  should  die  when  I 
think  h9W  1  have  grieved  my  precious  child,  when  1  spurned  her  from 
my  door.  Heaven  bless  them,  and  forgive  my  cruelty  and  injustice  to 
them." 

Who  does  not  see  in  this  an  infallible  cure  for  difficulties  between 
man  and  man?  There  is  not  a  child  nor  a  man  upon  earth  who  wooM 
not  feel,  and  say  that  the  daughter,  though  so  deeply  wronged  and  out- 
raged by  her  angry  father,  did  right  in  treating  him  as  she  did.  That 
father  was  her  enemy,  but  she  was  not  his.  He  hated  her,  but  ahe  lov- 
ed him. 


(•miMiUli} 
The   DItcipIe't   Quettios. 

8t.  Luke'i  Oo9p€l^  Chop,  /Z,  61.^. 

BT  MATILDA  T.  PAHA. 

WsAiiLT  ever,  on  llfe*f  pilgrim  way 

The  Man  of  EkMrowa  trode  ; 
Ho  came  and  dwelt  among  His  own  bot  they 

Would  not  receive  their  Lord. 

Re  healed  their  sicknesaea,  and  bare  their  woei, 

The  weary  comforted  { 
But  He,  the  manger-eradled— had  no  home 

Wherein  to  lay  hl«  head. 

He  tamed  towardi  8amaria*a  GentHe  vmce, 

1(  haply  among  them 
To  dwell,  in  angel-preaence/  ere  he  went 

Up  toienualem. 

**  And  they  roeeived  him  not,"  but  etoaed  thair  eyea 

To  the  bright  viainn  given  j 
The  Lord  drew  nigh  the  place— yet  atlU  they  alept 

Beaide  the  Gate  of  Heaven. 

The  ehoien  onea  who  shared  Chriat*a  crdaa  on  Mrth, 

Who  ihare  in  Heaven  his  rest, 
flnw  Him  neglected,  spnrned,  nor  in  that  hoar 

Their  vrrathAil4eal  rapreaaed. 

"  Wilt  then  not.  Lord,  that  we,  like  him  of  old, 

In  vengeance  on  the  head 
Qf  Buch  as  scorn  thee,  call  down  in  from  Heaven  ?** 

—They  to  the  Maaier  aaid. 

They  looked  tn  see  descend  in  fearful  sign 

The  lightning's  scathing  blase, 
Bat  aaw  instead  the  holy  light  that  beamed 

Forth  from  Christ**  patient  face. 

And  h(>ard  his  mild  rebuke—*'  Ve  know  not  yet 

What  spirit  ye  are  of; 
I  came  not  to  deatroy  men's  Uvea,  but  aave— 

M]f  mission  here  ia  love.** 

fltill^ill  would  man,  beholding  Christ  contemned, 

Forgetful  of  hia  word. 
Call  down  the  judgment  of  oflTended  heaven 

On  such  as  know  not  God. 

Oh!  pause  awhile,  ere  ye  again  demand 

The  ministry  of  ire} 
Say,  can  your  Apirfts  bear  that  aearching  teat, 

The  baptiam  of  fife  * 

Oh,  listen  to  the  Savior's  gentle  words, 

"  I  came  nol  to  destroy ;" 
i^gels  shall  soon  o'er  the  repentant  soul 

Chant  their  aweot  hymns  of  Joy  * 

More  gladly  peals  their  anthem  o^er  one 

Turned  flrom  the  paths  of  death, 
Than  over  all  the  Juat,  whose  innoeenee 

No  need  of  pardon  hath. 


•   •  *(  The  angel  of  hIa  pxesence.''— Isaiah  IxUi.  9. 
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**  I  e«aM  not  to  destroy  me**!  Ihrei,  but  MTe," 

BtlH  ple«d«  for  them  with  yoa, 
The  Mine  low  voice  that  once  on  Cnlruy  eald 

**  Thep  know  not  wkai  lAey  doJ* 

Bavior !  or,  jet  to  ne  the  mtod  Impart, 

The  tfplrit,  iAou  wert  of: 
We  may  not  be  aa  thy  disciplea  knowB 

Unwas  we  walk  in  love. 


(OIIOIHAL.) 

^  ARTICLE   CLXIZ. 

San  Francisco  Rail  Road* 

'^  The  moral  effects  of  a  Rail  Road  are  perfectly  wonderful.  Antwerp 
and  Brussels  had  been  arrayed  in  hostilities  for  centuries;  first  by  actu- 
al war — and  then  by  brejudices  which  had  sprung  up  during  the  warsy 
and  were  as  yet  uneffaced.  But  when  the  Rail  Road  was  open,  between 
these  two  places,  the  prejudices  vanished,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
which  freauent  intercourse  rendered  apparent,  viz :  That  in  each  place, 
there  lived  a  race  of  men,  which  deserved  the  esteena  and  not  the  hatred 
of  their  neighboring  City. 

In  Massachusetu  itself,  there  was,  between  town  and  county,  a  jeal- 
ousy, which  has  entirely  disappeared,  since  the  various  lines  of  Rail 
Roads  have  amalgamated  us  into  one  City  and  one  people.  Much  of 
the  prejudice,  existing  between  the  North,  South,  £ast  and  West  of  the 
United  Slates  has  been  melted  down  by-  the  same  salutary  influence  of 
Rail  Road  and  Steam  commuocation; — which  enables  a  South  Carolina 
Statesman  easily  to  visit  Lowell  and  to  perceive  "the  squall  id  misery  of 
an  English  manufacturing  town"  has  no  existence  anywhere  in  New 
England. 

Just  so  it  will  be,  only  on  a  much  larger  scale,  as  to  Oregon  and  Cali- 
ibrnia.  All  that  is  ffood,  in  the  old  or  new  States,  as  to  morals,  religion, 
learning,  good  breeding,  commercial  and  mechanical  knowledge — will  be 
transported  to  these  new  Territories  and  sprinkled,  all  along  the  Rail 
Road  on  its  march  thither.  The  school-master,  the  school -mistress,  the 
young  physician,  the  young  mechanic,  the  enterprising  voung  farmer, 
the  young  trader, — persons  generally  not  overloaded  with  money — will 
be  enabled  to  carry,  at  little  cost,  their  useful  learning  and  their  cease- 
less industry  to  a  good  market.  Even  the  common  laborer  will  find  the 
Land  of  Promise  within  his  r^ach,  by  the  cheapness  of  the  Rail  Road 
conveyance. 

If  such  effects  are  to  follow,  is  it  not  best  to  place  them  within  the 
reacH  of  the  present  generation,  by  adopting  the  plan  proposed  by  P.  P. 
F.  Degrand  i 

What  rational  man  is  there,  who  will  choose  to  delay  grasoing  these 
benefits,  until  two  generations  have  passed  to  the  grave.'  until,  perhaps, 
(which  God  avert)  California  and  Oregon,  (despairing  to  be  governed 
b^  a  legislature,  out  of  their  reach)  have  formed  an  independent,  and  a 
rival  Empire? 


ARTICI/B   CLZZ. 
Proper  Uie  of  Bttaday. 

By     THBODOafe     PABKWI. 
t 

How  can  we  make  the  Sunday  yet  more  valuable?  If  we  abandon 
the  supfBrstitioos  notions  respecting  its  origin  and  oriainal  design,  the 
evils  tnat  have  hitherto  hindered  its  use  will  soon  perish  of  themselves. 
They  all  grow  out  of  that  root.  If  men  are  not  driven  into  a  reaction 
by  pretensions  for  the  Sunday  which  facts  will  not  warrant;  if  unreas- 
onable austerities  are  not  forced  upon  them  in  the  name  of  the  law,  and 
the  name  of  God;  there  is  no  danieer  in  our  day  that  men  will  abandon 
an  institution  which  already  has  done  so  much  service  to  mankind.  Let 
Sunday  and  Preaching  stand  on  their  own  merits,  and  they  will  encoun* 
ter  no  more  opposition  than  the  Common  School  and  the  work  days  of 
the  week.  Then  men  will  be  ready  enough  to  appj^opriate  the  Sunday 
to  the  highest  objects  they  kuow  and  can  appreciate.  Tell  men  the 
Sunday  is  made  for  man,  and  they  will  use  it  for  its  highest  use.  Tell 
them  man  is  made  for  it,  and  they  will  war  on  it  as  a  tyrant.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  Sunday  devoted  to  common  work;  sorry  to  hear  the 
clatter  of  a  mill,  or  the  rattle  of  the  wheels  of  business  on  that  day.  I 
look  with  pain  on  men  engaged  needlessly  in  work  on  that  day;  not  with 
the  pain  of  wounded  superstition,  but  a  deeper  regret.  I  would  not 
water  my  garden  with  perfumes  when  common  water  was  at  hand.  We 
shall  always  have  work  enough  in  America;  hand-work,  and  head-work| 
for  common  purposes.  There  is  danger  that  we  shall  not  have  enough 
of  rest,  of  intellectual  cultivation,  of  refinement,  of  social  intercourse; 
that  our  time  shall  be  too  much  devoted  to  the  lower  interests  of  life — 
to  the  means  of  living,  and  not  the  end. 

I  wonld  not  consider  it  an  act  of  religion  to  attend  church:  only  a  good 
thing  to  go  there  when  the  way  of  improvement  leads  through  it;  when 
you  are  made  wiser  and  better  by  being  there.  I  am  pained  to  see  a 
man  spend  the  whole  of  a  Sunday  in  going  to  church, — and  forgetting 
himKeff  in  getting  acquainted  with  the  words  of  the  preachers.  1  think 
most  intelligent  hearers,  and  most  intelligent  and  Christian  preachers, 
will  confess  that  two  sernlons  are  better  than  three,  and  one  is  better 
than  twow  One  need  only  look  at  the  afternoon  face  of  a  congregation 
in  the  city,  to  be  satisfied  of  this.*  If  one-half  the  day  were  devoted  to 
public  worship,  the  other  half  might  be  free  for  private  studies  of  men 
at  home,  for  private  devotion,  for  social  relaxation,  for  intercourse  with 
one's  own  family  and  friends.  Then  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening 
would  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  meetings  for  the  promotion  of 
the  great  humane  movements  of  the  day,  which  some  would  think  not 
evangelical  enough  to  be  treated  of  in  the  morning.  Would  it  be  ineon- 
sistent  with  the  great  purposes  of  the  day,  inconsistent  with  Christiani- 
ty, to  have  lactdres  on  science,  literature,  and  similar  subjects  delivered 
tlien?  1  do  not  think  the  Catholic  custom  of  spending  Sunday  afternoon 
in  England,  before  the  Reformation,  was  a  good  one.  It  diverted  men 
from  tne  higher  end  to  the  lower.  I  cannot  think  that  here  and  i.'ow  we 
need  amusement  so  much  as  society,  refinement,  and  devotion.  Yet  it 
seems  to  me  unwise  to  restrain  the  innocent  sports  of  children  of  a  Sun- 
day, to  the  same  degree  that  our  fathers  did — to  iniike  Sunday  to  them  a 
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day  of  gloom  and  aadneas.  Thoughtful  parents  are  now  nioch  tronUed 
in  this  matter:  the;|'  cannot  enforce  the  old  discipline,  so  disastroos  to 
themselves;  tney  iear  to  trust  their  own  sense  of  what  is  right;— «o, 
perhaps,  get  the  ill  of  both  schemes,  and  good  of  neither.  There  are 
m  Boston  about  thirty  thousand  Catholics,  twenty-five  thousand  of  them, 
probably,  too  ignorant  to  read  with  pleasure  or  profit,  anv  book.  At 
home,  amusement  fbrmel  a  part  of  tneir  Sunday  service;  it  was  a  pan 
of  their  religion  to  make  a  festive  use  of  Sunday  afternoon.  What 
shall  they  do?  Is  it  Christian  in  us  by  statute  to  interdict  them  from 
their  recreation?  With  the  exception  of  children  and  these  most  igno- 
rant persons,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  class  amongst  us  who 
need  any  part  of  the  Sunday  fbr  sport. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  wish  "  to  five  up  the  Sunday,"  if  radeed 
there  be  such  men  amongst  us;  I  would  make  it  yet  more  nwfiil  and 

erofitable.  I  would  remove  from  it  the  superstition  and  bigotry  which 
ave  so  long  been  connected  with  it;  I  would  use  it  freely,  as  a  Chrisl- 
fan  not  enslaved  b^  the  letter  o^  Judaism,  but  made  free  by  as  obedi- 
ence to  the  Law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life.  I  would  use  the  Sunday  for  Re- 
ligion in  the  wide  sense  of  that  word;  use  it  to  promote  Piety  and  Good- 
ness, for  humanity,  for  science,  for  letters,  for  society,  f  would  not 
abuse  it  by  impudent  license  on  the  one  hand,  nor  b^  slavish  superslitHHi 
on  the  other.  We  can  easily  escape  tife  evils  which  oome  of  the  old 
abuse;  can  make  the  Sunday  ten  times  more  valuable  than  it  m  even 
now;  can  employ  it  for  all  the  highest  interests  of  mankind,  and  fear  no 
reaction  into  libertinism. 

The  Sunday  is  made  for  man,  as  are  all  other  dayr:^  not  man  for  the 
Sunday.  Let  us  use  it,  then,  uot  consuming  its  hours  m  a  Jewish  obser- 
vance; not  devote  it  to  the  lower  necessities  of  life,  but  the  bigtier;  not 
squander  it  in  idleness,  sloth,  frivolity,  or  sleep;  let  us  use  it  for  the 
body's  rest,  for  the  mind's  culture,  for  head  and  heart  and  soul. 

Men  and  women,  you  have  received  the  Sunday  from  your  fathers,  as 
a  day  to  be  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  man.  ^t  has  done  great 
service  for  them  and  for  you.  But  it  has  come  down  accompanied  with 
superstition  which  rol»  it  of  half  its  value.  Ft  is  easy  for  you  to  make 
the  day  far  more  profitable  to  yourselves  than  it  ever  was  to  yoor  fath- 
ers; easy  to  divewt  it  of  all  bigotry,  to  free  it  from  all  oldness  of  the  let- 
ter; easy  to  leave  it  for  your  children  an  institution  which  shall  bless 
them  for  ages  yet  to  come;  or  it  is  easy  to  bind  on  their  necks  unnatnral 
restraints:  to  impose  on  their  conscience  and  understanding  atisurdities 
which  at  last  they  must  repel  with  scorn  and  contempt.  It  is  in  yoor 
hands  to  make  the  Sunday  Jewish  or  Christian. 


First  "Late* 


OvB  flrat  Innre  !•  m  pore  Mid  ttrigfat, 

Aa  the  ruby's  virgin  luy, 
Or  Munny  biimti  of  morning  light 

That  hernlft*  In  the  day. 
0nch  love  la  timid— voft  at  are 

The  youHA  leaven  of  a  flower, 
Or  flint  beamti  of  the  rising  itar 

At  evenfng'a  peace  ful  hoar. 


Oh  !  *fU  a  Bp«11-^  tklrj  draam— 

That  ahedt  o'er  after  ymn 
A  lustre  like  the  raiabow>  glenm 

Thru'  floods  of  sparkling  te«rs. 
Some  riper  love  the  heart  majr  wia 

And  seem  aa  from  slMTe  ; 
But  'tin  not  ft-ee  from  guile  and  sla^ 

Like  our  fint  and  trueat  love. 


(nnPOBiu..) 

ARTICLE   CLZII. 

REPORT. 

Tir  ekieinff  the  first  volume  of  our  roomhly,  it  eeenm  proper  to  say  a 
siTijrle  wortfin  regard  ta  the  Past  and  out  prospects  for  iKe  Fa  tore.  Id 
tonseqiienqe  of  our  late  affliction  ftnd  coaeequent  removal  from  our 
place  of  residence,  we  find  our  materials  very  scanty  for  a  faithful  re-* 
port.  One  vear's  experience  has  fully  convinced  us  that  the  change 
from  a  weekly  to  a  monthly,  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  been 
done  for  the  cause.  Many  friends  found  matter  which  they  wished  to 
preserve  in  a  convenient  form.  The  change  met  this  want.  Then  the 
change  gave  us  more  time  to  visit  prisons,  and  to  lecture.  We  have  now 
given,  as  we  promised,  about  600  pages  in  this  cheap  and  convenient 
form.  Of  course,' we  have  learned  that  many  improvements  may  be 
made  hereafter.  These  we  shall  make  as  the  friends  may  give  us  the 
ability. 

A  brief  sketch  of  our  labors  is  all  that  must  be  expected.  The  year 
has  been  one  of  vital  interest  to  the  cause.  Scenes  have  occured  that 
have  BO  thoroughly  aroused  the  public  mind  that  the  great  questions  ag- 
itated in  the  Prison  Reform  must  be  drscussed  with  renewed  interest 
till  the  (^[allows  shall  be  abolished,  and  every  prison  become  a  school  of 
instruction. 

LeeiurtM.  We  have  g*iven  about  seventy  public  dieoourses  in  various 
towns. 

Dwiationt.  Many  friends  have  contribute  J.  The  whole  amount  has 
been  about  $600  00.    This  includes  the  amount  paid  for  the  mortgage. 

Mortgage,  For  a  long  time  our  ty^e  was  under  a  mortgage,  and 
might  have 'remained  so,  had  it  not  been  for  the  generosity  of  our  friend, 
George  A.  Curtis,  who  held  the  plates  of  our  lest  work,  and  office,  for 
the  payment  of  the  debt.  For  #258,00,  he  offered  to  take  $lS0,0d.  In 
a  few  days  we  found  friends  ready  to  pay  this  debt.  This  left  the  office 
clear  of  that  incumbrance.   «We  feel  grateful  for  that  assistance. 

jRemaining  Debts,  This  did  not  leave  everything  clear.  About 
9t00,00  more,  would  pay  all.  This  will  be  raised  at  the  Fair  and  prob- 
ably much  more. 

Jtxpeme  of  Magazine,  The  whole  expense  will  not  fall  much  short 
of  $1500,00,  and  this  does  not  include  any  salary  for  our  own  labors. 
We  have  spared  no  expense  that  was  possible  with  our  limited  means. 

fiiiU^ter^Hon  of  Journal,  The  available  income  has  been  insufficient 
to  meet  the  actual  expenses.  We  have  had  to  seek  assistance  from 
friend),  or  it  most  have  stopped.  The  whole  income  could  not  have 
been  more  than  $1400,00. 

NiMier  of  Sub$criber9.  There  are  now  1500  subscribers,  mostly  in 
New  England.  The  list  is  nvore  permanent  than  ever.  The  change 
from  a  weekly  to  a  monthly  has  introiluced  a  better  class  qf  patrons.  It 
ys  hoped  that  with  a  little  more  effort,  there  may  be  at  least  500  added 
during  the  year  to  come.  The  friends  cannot  expect  the  work  to  be 
much  relieved  until  that  number  is  obtained. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  names  of  those  who  contributed  to  re*- 
iteve  the  mortrage : — 

A  Friend,  Boston,  $10.  Moses  Grant,  do.  $10.  Edmund  Jackson, 
do.  $10     Jacob  Foss,  Churlestown,  $10.    Rev.  Francis  Parkfuan,  D. 
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D.,  Boston,  $10.  Wm.  Appletoo,  do.  $10.  A  Frienfl,  do.  $10.  A. 
W.  Thaxter,  jr.,  do.  $10.  Francis  Jackson,  do.  $5.  John  C.  Warren, 
do.  $5.  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  do.  $6.  Wm.  Sparrell,  do.  99  &•. 
A  Friend,  do.  $2  50.  A.  R.  Thompson,  Charlestown,  $5.  Lemuel  Stet- 
son, do.  $2.  Alden  Sampson,  do.  $2.  B.  F.  £mory,  Bath,  Me.,  fS. 
Charles  Sumner,  Boston,  $2,  Georse  Bemis,  do.  $%  A.  B.  Morey, 
do.  93.  Asahel  Clapp,  do.  $3.  A.  Friend,  $1.  George  M.  Abbott, 
Stoughton,  $1.  George  W.  Warren,  Charlestowni  $S.  L.  M.  Feltos, 
do.  $2.    James  Dana,  do.  92. 

We  render  our  thanks  to  the  friends  of  the  cause,  and  we  feel  en- 
eonraged  to  commence  our  labors  anew  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  hoped 
that  soon  the  whole  work  may  be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis.  There 
is  much  to  be  done.  There  are  many  triahi  which  no  one  knows  so 
well  as  he  who  has  passed  through  them. 

To  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  journal  by  their  writings,  we 
feel  grateful,  and  we  trust  there  will  be  a  continuance  of  their  favors. 

There  has  been  a  strong  expression  manifested -among  our  friend)  in 
Great  Britain.  In  short,  the  whole  work  is  constantly  receiving  new 
friends,  and  it  must  ultimately  triumph. 


(KDITOIIAL.)  I 

ARTICLE  CLXXII. 

Travels  Abrflfbd. 

^  In  consequence  of  our  recent  affliction  and  an  infirm  state  of  health, 
induced  by  severe  labor,  we  design  now  to  travel  some  three  months, 
principally  in  New  England.  Our  plan  will  be  to  procure  a  horse  and 
wagon,  and  take  three  or  four  works  which  we  own,  with  the  Prisoners' 
Friend;  Lecture  occasionally,  and  give  our  whole  time  to  visiting  pris- 
ons; seeing  the  friends  of  the  oause;  circulating  tracts,  &c.  We  have 
lon^  believed  vast  good  might  be  thus  accomplished.  Of  course  the  ex- 
periment wiir  best  show  its  advantages.  A  great  work  istc^be  done 
both  at  tiome  and  abroad. 

Our  editorial  labors  will  be  conducted  while  on  our  journeys,  with 
such  assistance  at  home  as  we  shall  be  able  to  procure,  * 

The  pecuniary  affairs  will  be  in  chaige  of  Bela  Marsh,  25  Comhill, 
who  will  faithfully  keep  the  accounts  of  the  subscribers,  and  keep  op 
such  a  corre:$pondeoce  with  us  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  work.  Of  course,  the  Fair  will  take  place  as  proposed.  We  shall 
return  to  Boston  in  season  for  that  interesting  occasion.  Many  ladies 
in  the  various  towns  through  which  we  have  already  passed,  have  prom- 
ised their  aid,  and  we  may  expect  the  occasion  to  be  one  of  great  iote- 
re^.  We  shall,  of  course,  nee<i  help  to  enable  us  the  better  to  cafry 
out  the  great  objects  of  our  mission,  as  we  have  to  incur  an  expense  at 
the  very  outset.  We  believe  the  proposed  plan  must  meet  with  general 
approbation.    Of  course  the  mission  will  furnish  a  variety  of  indhJeoL 

VVe  hope  to  visit  every  prison  in  our  own  State,  during  the  present 
season.  There  needs  some  one  to  visit  every  place  of  confinement  as 
much,  as  some  one  to  visit  every  school  district.  It  is  hoped  the  time 
may  come  when  every  State  will  see  the  necessity  of  looking  after  its 
criminals  while  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  Dr.  Channing 
well  remarked,  that  "  Government  has  not  been  slow  to  punish  crime, 
nor  has  society  suffered  for  want  of  dungeons  and  gibbets.  But  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  and  the  reformation  of  the  offender  have  nowhere  tak- 
en rank  among  the  first  objects  of  legislation." 


(0»l«l»AL.) 

AKTICLE    CLXXIIf. 
'Ezee«ti«ii  in  Kenittcky. 

B  T     T1  ▲  T  O  •• . 

Mr.  Spear — T  perceive  in  a  late  number  of  the  Priloner'e  Friend,  a 
notice  of  two  Rlaves  who  were  hung  on  the  first  day  of  June,  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  There  are  some  circumstances  connected  with  their  con- 
yiction  which  may  not  he  uninteresting  to  your  readers. 

The  murdered  man,  YeHiman,  was  a  keeper  of  a  grocery  in  the 
country  about  ten  miles  from  Lexington,  and  a  rumseller  of  the  lowest 
grade.  He  lived  in^lefiance  of  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  by  selling  whis- 
key to  the  slaves  in  his  neighborhood.  His  mirterable.  log  shanty  was 
often  the  scene  of  riot  and  debauch  tl>o  horrible  to  be  described,  in 
short,  Yelliman  was  regarded  a  nuisance  and  a  pest. 

One  morning,  some  time  in  December  last,  Yelliman  waH  found  dead 
in  bis  grocery,  mangled  in  a  most  shocking  manner— his  body  bruisAl 
and  gashed  m  various  places  with  a  hatchet.  The  murderers  had  fled. 
The  crime  was  a  mystery.  No  clue  could  be  had  to  it.  All  efforts  were 
unavailing.  Weeks  passed  away.  One  of  the  victims  who  have  suf- 
fered the  penalty  of  the  law,  then  a  man  of  crood  character,  was  ob- 
served to  conduct  himself  strangely.  His  whole  deportment  suddenly 
changed.  He  appeared  thoughtful  and  melancholy,  would  start  and 
atop  by  fits,  and  at  length  lost  his  appetite,  and  became  sick.  It  wai^  ev- 
ident to  all  that  remorse  was  preying  upon  his  very  life's  blood.  Con- 
science, with  her  scorpion  lash  was  torturing  him  day  and  night.  He 
could  not  keep  the  dreadful  secret.  He  sends  for  his  master,  confesses 
himself  the  murderer  of  Yelliman,  discloses  his  accomplice,  and  de- 
clares that  be  "had  rather  die  than  live."  This  he  did  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  consequences.  But  beseemed  to  consider  life  a  burden,  and 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  it,  if  he  could  thereby  expiate  his  crime.  On 
this  confession  alone,  the  two  slaves  were  convicted.  l*h«!y  have  Buffer- 
ed the  fatal  penalty.  For  who  would  make  an  eflfort  to  save  them? 
Why,  they  were  blacky  and  what  is  better,  the  county  pays  their  master 
a  gooil  price  for  them!  They  were  more  or  less  intoxicated  when  they 
committed  the  deed,  but  what  of  that.^  , 

They  were  hung  in  thet:ity  of  Lexington,  through  whose  streets  to- 
day, walk  a  young  "  milliohaire,**  who,  two  or  three  years  ago,  coolly 
^hot  dead  another  young  man,  at  a  hotel,  for  looking  at  him.  No  jury 
could  convict  Attn,  of  course! 

The  case  of  the  negro  is  a  singular  one.  The  facts  are  here  given  aaf 
they  were  received  from  eye-witnesses. 


"  How  can  you  be  sure  that  Mrs.  H.  will  read  this  letter,"  said  one 

'  friend  to  another,  who  wished  to  communicate  intelligence  to  a  married 

lady  indirectly,  ''seeing  that  you  have  directed  it  to  her  husband.^" 

"She'll  open  it  to  a  certainty,"  was  the  reply>  ■' don't  you  see  Pve 

marked  *  private^  in  the  corner?" 


ARTICLE    CLXXir. 
AmeliAy  or  Ike  Retforsed  WiA« 

BT     4  ■  l€  A. 

Akbli A  M.  was  a  petted  child.  Evernhing  that  foDdneei  coald  por- 
ehase  or  art  deviee,  was  tarished  upon  ber.  She  knew  no  wmots,  for 
the  fainrest  intimation  of  a  wish  was  p^ratified  ae  aoon  as  diacovered. 
How  could  one  thus  reared  exercise  self  control  or  manifest  much  char* 
acter?  So  eager  were  all  to  please  her  that  she  never  thought  of  recip- 
rocating favors.  And  had  the  sun  shot  down  from  the  skies,  the  moon 
halteil  in  her  career,  or  the  stars  twinkled  only  above  her  own  garden, 
she  would  not  have  been  surprised,  but  taken  the  strange  pbeoomenoii 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Added  to  her  parent's  indulgence,  she  had  long  been  betrothed  to  fid- 
gar  S.,  a  young  man  of  promising  talent,  and  fondly  attached  to  his 
chosen  idol.  Even  of  him  she  demanded  everything  and  made  no  return. 
He  was  blind  to  ber  failings  and  if  anything  became  visible,  he  excused 
it,  and  said,  when  she  is  married  all  this  will  pass  away.  It  ia  a  mere 
cloud  in  a  summer  sky,  and  will  vanish  as  quickly. 

AAer  a  while  appearances  indicated  that  a  marriage  waa  to  take 
Diace.  Then,  too,  all  the  preliminaries  were  settled  oy  others;  the 
house  selected,  domestics  engaged,  clothing  prepared,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  arrangements  consequent  upon  so  important  an  event  Amelia 
was  very  pretty,  and  the  congregated  gardens  of  the  worM  couH  not 
furnish  a  more  beautiful  flower  than  afae  presented  in  herself  on  her 
wedding  day.  And  when  Edgar  bore  her  to  his  own  home,  he  felt  that 
his  treasure  outweighed  that  of  all  others. 

For  a  month  or  two  all  went  well.  They  were  so  absorbed  in  their 
new  position  that  there  was  no  room  for  fault  finding.  .  But  when  the 
calling  season  was  over,  when  the  weather  began  to  assume  the  dark  as- 
pect of  Autumn,  and  the  birds  no  longer  carolled  in  the  air,  a  shade  be- 
gan to  creep  over  our  young  friend's  spirit.  Her  husband  did  not  al- 
ways come  home  at  the  same  hour  he  had  been  wont  to  do,  and  that  dis* 
tressed  her.  Then,  he  did  not  inquire  how  she  had  passed  the  day,  and 
how  many  aches  arid  pains  she  had  experienced;  did  not  count  her  pulse 
examine  her  tongue,  and  recommend  this  doctor  or  that:  and  when  she 
told  him  that  she  had  been  <*  very  miserable,"  although  he  sometimes 
strove  to  appear  sympathizing,  still  it  evidently  annoyed  him;  as  did  her^ 
accounts  of  burnt  beans,  broken  pitchers,  sour  bread,  cross  "  help,"  and* 
the  usual  ending,  "  I  am  worn  to  death."  Amelia  realized  that  for  the 
first  time  a  thorn  rankled  in  her  bosom,  which  she  failed  to  eradicate  for 
the  want  of  suitable  and  available  weapons.  She  grew  a  little  petulant, 
felt  neglected,  and  at  length  her  bad  feelings  assumed  an  alarming  as- 
pect. 

One  evenine,  after  tea,  Edgar  rolled  his  chair  to  the  table,  and  took 
from  his  pocket  a  book  with  which  be  evidently  hoped  to  be^piile  the 
evening.  For  Several  days,  Amelia  had  said  but  little  coocemiiig  her* 
self,  but  now,  she  had  such  an  accumulation  of  direful  reettations  that 
she  could  no  longer  resist. 
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Edgar  wm  kind,  and  meant  to  do  what  was  right,  but  be  was  human, 
and  when  she  commenced  ber  chapter,  be  quietly  kid  down  bis  book 
and  with  more  pity  than  anger  interrupted  the  tune  juat  beginning  to  be 
bummed.  « 

''  Dear  Amelia,"  said  he,  "  I  know  that  you  have  been  grieved  of  late 
on  mv  account.  You  feel  that  I  have  not  that  entire  sympathy  for  you 
which  your  heart  craves,  and  I  would  fain  l)esiow.  I  have  seen  yout 
hidden  teara,  and  oausbt  your  suppressed  sighs.  But  you  mistake  me; 
I  am  neither  cold  nor  jndinerent.  Ifou  knovy  nothing  of  the  perplexi- 
ties which  attend  a  man  ef  business  from  morn  to  night.  With  nie» 
there  is  constant  change.  1  am  driven  hither  and  thither,  and  vexed  on 
every  side.  I  have  sometimes  great  trials;  but  when  I  come  home  I  say 
nothipig  to  you  about  them.  '  I  prefer  to  steep  them  in  forgetfulness,  and 
seek  sunshine  in  your  presence. 

Now,  in  such  a  state  of  mind  when  you  enumerate  your  conflicts,  they 
seem  to  me  a  mere  gossamer  thi^ead,  a  veil. before  the  sun,  and  bear  n9 
comparison  with  those  which  have  shook  my  frame.  Were  it  in  my 
power,  I  .would  divest  you  of  them;  but  that  is  impossible.  Each 
station  has  something  disagreeable,  and  peculiar  to  itself;  and  it  is  as 
useless  to  think  of  escape  as  to  seek  for  unmixed  pleasure.  We  muat 
each  bear  our  respective  burdens  laving  no  particulnr  stress  opon  them. 
I  acknowledge  that  1  have  been  macie  uneasy  by  the  recital  of  ills  which 
I  could  not  hinder;  and  the  cause  is  evident;  you  have  never  been 
taught  to  reason  for  yourself.  These  are  your  first  steps  in  real  life. 
Five  years  hence  your  value  will  be  trebled.'* 

Edgar  knew  that  be  was  giving  a  bard  lesson;  that  he  was  stinging 
that  young  heart  to  its  core,  fiut  he  knew  also  that  unless  there  was 
reformation  his  love  would  grow  cold,  and  his  wife,becotr\^  so  unhappy 
as  to  be  past  aid.  **  The  Rubicon  was  passed,"  and  if  anxious  to  atone 
for  the  suffering  he  had  caused,  he  drew  her  to  his  side,  and  asked  her 
to  listen  to  the  tale  he  had  bought. 

She  did  the  best  she  could  to  conceal  her  chagrin,  and  to  keep  the 
thread  of  the  discourse,  but  all  in  vain,  she  could  not  do  it.  Her 
thoughts  flew  back  to  her  cbildhooil,  when  no  one  would  have  dared  to 
check  her  spirit,  or  reproach  in  ber  the  most  unheard  of  actions.  And 
now,  to  be  called  to  account  by  her  *<  liege  lord,"  the  once  beloved  Ed- 
gar, that  was  more  than  she  could  brook.  However,  she  had  good 
sense,  though  it  had  always  been  obscured  by  circumstaaoes.  A  glim^ 
roering  of  reason  liegan  to  dawn,  and  stifling  her  feelings  as  much  as 
possible,  she  bore  her  struggles  with  a  woman's  spirit. 

The  next  day  she  was  alone  as  if  a  beneficent  Providence  had  kept 
people  away  that  she  might  have  an  opportunity  to  reflect.  This  she 
did  in  spite  of  herself.  Calmly  she  reviewed  the  past,  and  thought  over 
ber  former  life.  She  tried  to  remember  what  she  had  done  to  oblige 
people,  but  memory  revealed  no  such  record,  she  b^d  always  been  the 
ael&h  recipient.  Well,  said  she  to  herself,  I  am  a  great  debtor,  and  it 
is  time  for  me  to  make  some  amends.  With  whom  ean  I  beain  better 
tban  with  my  husband?  True,  f  i^as  hurt  at  his  abruptness,  but  then  I 
love  him  none  the  less,  for  if  Twere  not  dear  to  him.  he  would  take  no 
|Mins  to  reform  me.  On  the  whole,  the  act  was  a  kind  one,  though  it 
did  not  so  appear. 

I  mean  to  adopt  another  course.  I  will  acquaint  myself  with  all  that 
I  ought  to  know  about  my  bouse,  and  endeavor  to  have  everything  in  its 
proper  place.  Edgar  shall  have  no  suspicions  of  the  internal  macninery 
for  he  says  the  secret  df  housekeeping,  is  to  conceal  the  wheels  and  on- 
ly exhibit  fruit.  , 

These  cogitations  were  followed  by  the  entrance  of  ber  husband,  wbe 
greeted  ber  with  a  smiling  face.  He  saw  at  a  alance  that  the  seeil  bad 
taken  root*    Ameiia  road  hk  thoogbt,  but  aaiq  nothing.    She  waa  not 
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wholly  at  home;  a  shade  of  the  **  lecture"  otill  followed  her  steps.  To 
her  credit  be  it  said  that  she  nmle  no  complaint,  and  pondered  upon  the 
subject  till  it  became  her  one  thought.  Never  could  a  better  one  have 
tal(en  possession  of  such  a  spirit  as  hers. 

I  will  not  sajr  that  there  was  an  inmiediate  change,  for  she  soon  grew 
weary  of  her  high  resolves,  but  still  there  watt  innproveinent,  and  £dgar 
knew  how  to  encourage  her  to  greater  effort. 

Now,  when  a  coach  was  expected,  she  did  not  fidget  for  an  hour,  and 
wonder  why  ilf  did  not  come.  She  was  ready  in  seanon,  but  not  so  long 
before  the  time  as  to  become  impatient.  If  the  vegetables  were  half 
done,  she  selected  the  best  for  her  husband  ami  made  no  remark  about 
the  rest;  if  Ann  or  Bridget  were  out  of  humor,  she  nttributed  it  to  want 
of  sleep  or  some  such  thing;  if  any  article  was  brokpo,  she  said  "'all 
trades  must  live,"  and  that  accidents  were  unavoidable.  In  short,  Ed- 
gar began  to  catch  glimpses  of  that  paradise  which  had  floated  in  bis 
early  dream  and  he  saw  but  few  olistaeles  in  the  way  of  perfect  bliss. 

Amelia  carried  out  her  theories.  She  kept  her  own  books;  paid  all 
the  bills;  expended  the  money  aecording  to  their  means,  and  was  sure 
that  so  :.ething  was  laid  by  for  an  emergency.  No  one  could  have  made 
greater  progress;  and  she  was  camlid  enough  to  attribute  the  key-note 
to  her  husband.  He  appealed  to  her  reason,  and  that  was  sonne  eompli- 
ment,  for  women  are  too  apt  to  be  thought  deficient  in  that  prerogation. 
She  proved  nut  only  that  sbe  had  a  good  teacher,  but  that  she  was  an 
expert  scholar,  and  often  in  after  life,  as  her  children  and  their  youn^ 
friends  gathered  aboift  h  jr,  would  she  relate  the  facts  of  her  early  expe- 
rience, and  warn  them  against  the  shoals  which  make  shipwreck  of  hu- 
man  joys. 


ARTICLE    CLXXT. 


Letltia  8.  BlaisdelT. 


^emarki  6y  Jdr,  Harrtman,  of  Warner ^  June  15/ A,  on  the  biUfor 
mvXing  the  puni$hment  of  Letitia  S,  Blaudell  to  imprisonmef^  for 
life. 

Mr.  Speai^er: — There  are  many  persons  in  this  State,  who  believe 
that  there  are  no  reasons  requiring  our  special  interposition  in  this  case 
more  than  others.  I  need  not  say  that  such  are  not  my  feelings.  And 
there  are  many  persons  in  this  State  who  earnestly  contend  that  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Court  should  be  carried  into  execution.  They  profess  to 
believe  that  the  public  safety  rec^uires  it;  and  also,  that  it  will  operate 
as  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  But,  Sir,  F  beg  leave  to  <lissent  entirely  from 
the  views  of  such  persons.  I  am  ready  to  incur  the  hazard  of  advoeat* 
in^  the  commutation  of  the  punishment  of  Letitia  Blaisdell.  To  be 
sure  we  may  expect  in  doing  this,  that  wrong  motives  of  action  will  be 
imputed  tu  us.  We  may  be  called  enemies  to  law  and  order ,-'inen  who 
sink  justice  in  mercy — men  who  would  unhinee  society — men  who  pity 
the  criminal  more  than  the  injureil — men  %vho  are  moved  by  morbid 
feeling  and  nut  by  genuine  philanthropy.  But,  Sir,  I  care  little  for  all 
this,  when  I  have  the  fullest  assurance,  as  I  have,  that  I  am  but  doing 
my  duty— duty  to  a  miserable  and  unfortunate  fellow  creature  and  duty 
to  society. 

Letitia  S.  Bjaisdell  is  now  under  feoteooe  of  death  lor  miurder.    Ska 
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confesses  having  destroyed  the  life  of  two  individuals,  and  having  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  life  of  others.  Now  the  question  is,  will  not  so- 
ciety be  rendered  as  secure  hy  her  incarceration  as  by  her  death  ?  Shall 
the  State  kill  her?  As  a  memlter  of  this  Commonwealth  we  feel  that 
we  have  some  connexion  with  this  matter;  but  for  one  I  will  have  no 
.part  in  destroying  the  life  of  thid  individual.  No  responsibility  of  this 
kind  shall  ever  rest  on  me.  And  I  rejeice  to  say  that  the  time  has  come 
when  men  are  beginning  to  look  upon  the  gallows  as  a  thing  of  evil 
omen.  What  a  terrible  contrast  presents  itself  to  one  who  is  permitted 
to  look  down  upon  a  town  or  city  of  church  spires  and  crucifixes,  and  a 
thousand  emblems  of  *'  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men^"  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  these  to  discover  a  wolfish  looking  gallows  peering  up 
like  a  demon  of  darkness  from  below,  and  demanding  still "  an  eye  for  an 
eyey^^  notwithstanding  the  revocation  of  that  taw  by  divine  authority! 

In  the  name  of  heaven  and  humanity,  let  us  not  dingrace  ourselves  and' 
the  State  by  carrying  into  execution  in  this  case  the  awful  sentence  of 
the  Court.  Let  not  the  sin  and  condemnation  rest  eternally  on  us  of 
banging  up  this  poor  unfortunate  woman  between  the  heavens  and  the 
eartli,  till  her  delicate  form  ceases  to  writhe  in  the  agonies  of  humane 
torture,  and  the  flesh  upou  her  tender  limbs  is  blackened  by  the  graeiou$ 
and  merciful  noose  f 


Biblical  PunishmenU 

The  moment  a  bill  in  relation  to  capital  punishment  is  brought  into 
our  legislature,  the  first  tiling  the  <'  friends  of  the  bedconl,"  fly  to,  is 
the  Bible — a  book  that  the  moat  of  them  no  more  regard  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  than  they  do  the  statutes  against  licentiousness.  From 
some  cause  or  other,  the  commandment  against  murder  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  which  is  considered  sacred  or  in  any  manner  entitled  to  immor- 
tality or  veneration.  WHy  this  should  be  so  puzzles  us  greatly.  This 
statute  was  passed  with  no  more  solemnity  than  five  hundred  other 
cotntnandnients  which  our  law-givers  treat  as  olisolete,  and  as  no  longer 
applicable  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  modern  civilization.  The  same 
hook  that  denounces  death  for  murder,  punishes  capitally  the  cursing  of 
father  and  mother,  incest,  beastiality,  adultery,  sodomy.  The  same 
book  aUo  makes  it  criminal  to  raise  mules,  wear  cheap  under-shirts, 
or  to  raise  corn  and  pumpkins  on  the  same  field — the  19th  verse  of  the 
xix  chapter  of  Leviticus  reading  as  follows  :  '*  Ye  shall  keep  my  stat- 
utes. Thou  shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  "gender  with  a  diverse  kind  :  Thou 
shalt  not  sow  thy  fields  with  mingled  seed — neither  shall  a  garment 
mingled  of  linen  and  woolen  come  upon  thee."  Now  we  would  ask 
our  conscientiou:!!  friends  of  the  house,  if  they  have  no  authority 
for  punishing  murder  in  any  other  manner  than  by  death,  where 
did  they  obtain  the  power  for  awarding  a  lesson  or  no  punishment  to 
these  other  crimes  ?  As  we  said  before  with  the  exception  of  the  law 
in  relation  to  murder,  there  is  scarce  a  statute  from  Genesis  to  Deuter- 
onomy, but  what  has  been  remodeled,  modified  or  repealed,  and  that  too, 
with  the  Approbation  of  the  very  men  who  uphold  the  **  institution  of 
hanginfT,"  and  tor  no  other  reason  than  because  it  is  a  Bible  onlinance. 
Indeed  it  is  scarcely  a  year  ago  since  these  inconsistent  advocates  for 
scriptural  punif^hment  altered  the  Bible  punishment  for  seduction,  and 
made  that  vihich  the  Lord  said  should  be  atoned  for  by  ''a  ram  for  a 
tresspass  ofloring,"  an  o'flenc^  which  subjected  the  perpetrator  to  an 
imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison  for  two  years.  Consistent  peoplei 
these  clerical  statesmen.    Weil,  they  are.^«fl/6an]f  Kmckerbockef. 


ARTICLE    CLXXVI, 
Birt]i*dmy  W  John  Howard. 

To  the  Friends  of  Prison  Reform^ 

Dear  Friendii: — Believing  you  to  be  interested  in  every  good  work) 
*«nd  especially  in  that  highest  form  of  Benevolence,  the  Reclamatioo  of 
thtf  Vicious,  we  invite  you  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  celebration  of 
our  Annual  P&stival,  the  Birth-day  op  John  Howard.    For  a  long 
time  there  has  been  wanting  a  Journal  in  this  country,  that  should  leg  j- 
larly  publish  such  facts  and  statistics  as  may  directly  have  a  bearing  on 
Crime.     Also  an  office  has  been  wanting  where  the  Discharged  Convict 
could  find  sympathy;  also  where  the  innocent  fHmtly  of  the  prisoner 
might  ask  for  advice.  Such  a  Journal  is  published;  such  an  office  is  open- 
ed.  The  Proprietor  has  made  many  sacrifices  till  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
make  another  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  cause.     To  keep  alive  the 
sympathy  alroadv  awakene<l,  it  is  proposed  to  celebrate  for  the  secood 
time  in  the  world,  the  Birth-day  of  John  Howard,  which  occurs  oo  the 
second  day  of  September  next.*     It  has  been  suggested  that  we  have  a 
general  gathering  of  the  friends  of  Prison  Reform  throughout  the  coon* 
try.   A  more  fitting  time  to  awaken  a  true  interest  cannot  be  selected.  Ai 
readytbe  work  of  preparation  has  commenced,  and  it  is  hoped  that  ihia 
will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  gatherings  that  has  taken  place  for 
many  years. 

As  the  readiest  and  easiest  way  of  giving  all  an  opportunity  to  assist, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  have  a  Fair,  the  place  to  be  announced  hereafter 
Co  continue  one  week,  commencing  on  Monday,  September  third. 

We  afifectionately  then  ask  your  aid,  not  for  ouriselves,  for  it  is  yotr 
cause  as  well  as  otirs.  We  know  of  no  moral  movement  %\  here  there 
are  such  immediate  advantages^  flowing  to  the  sinning  and  the  sinned 
against.  It  seems  proper  then,  to  extend  to  you  the  privilege  of  aiding 
in  a  movement;  for  where  there  is  a  universal  benefit,  there  should  be  a 
universal  sacrifice*  Feeling  grateful  for  the  past,  we  feel  that  every 
thing  should  be  done  to  sustain  what  has  been  so  nobly  begun.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  stopping  by  the  way,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  make 
at  least,  one  more  effort*  A' sketch  of  our  plans  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate :^- 

L    To  Biwtaio  the  monthly  Joarnal. 

II.  To  open  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  friends  of  Crini* 
inal  Reform  throughout  the  country,  on  the  best  modes  of  Pdson  Dia* 
oipline. 

III.  To  create  a  wide  interest  for  the  Dischargeil  Prisoner. 

IV.  To  awaken  a  sympathy  for  the  Juvenile  delinquent. 

V.  To  deliver  Public  Addresses  on  the  various  topics  ^^onnectcd 
with  Priaon  Diacipiine. 

*  The  troe  day,  September  second,  happening  on  Sanday,  it  was  deemed  pro]^ 
of  course,  not  to  commence  the  Fair  till  the  following  day.  That  occvrrence  will, 
however,  afford  a  fioe  occasion  for  a  most  beautifnl  theme  for  the  pnlpii,  and  it  if 
hoped  that  many  deigymen  will  avail  themselves  of  such  ao  opportunity. 
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VI.    T«  eoUcei  a  Library  of  Works  relatisf  to  iIm  wMo  subjeelof 
CrimiDal  Roform. 
VII.    To  abolish  the  Death  Penalty. 

Such  18  a  brief  sketch  of  our  plan.    Will  you  aid  in  any  way  what- 
ever?   If  you  cannot,  will  you  band  thia  eiraular  to  some  firieoa.  male 
or  female*    Permit  us  to  suggest  the  ways  of  aiding: — 
!•    By  annual  or  occasional  Donations* 
f  L    By  giving  your  name  to  our  sutwcrlption  list. 

III.  By  forming  a  Society  in  your  town  to  aid  the  cause. 

IV.  By  sending  communications  for  the  paper, 
v.    By  enlisting  your  clergyman. 

VI.    By  sending  oooks  that  have  any  bearing  on  Criminal  Reform, 
or  kindred  subjects. 

VII.    By  enlisting  the  Press. 

One  more  effort,  and  this  great  work  will  have  received  an  impulse 
chat  will  be  f«^]t  for  years.  A  failure  now,  and  the  Magasine  ceaSes; 
the  whole  work  is  retarded,  and  years  will  be  required  to  regain  what 
we  shall  then  &Lve  lost.  Do  not  then  let  us  suffer  for  want  of  a  little 
aid.  A  few  briSf  statements  more,  and  we  leave  you  to  act  up  to  your 
own  convictions  of  duty:-— 

L    This  is  the  only  paper  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  Claims  of  the 
Crlmiaal. 

n.    Its  columns  are  open  for  Free  Discussion. 

III.  It  has  no  advertising  patronage. 

IV.  It  has  some  of  the  ablest  contributors  in  this  country. 

V.  It  gives  a  faithful  View  of  Prison-Reform  abroad. 

For  the  rair  we  shall  need  many  articles.  A  number  of  ladies  will 
be  in  attendanee.  Let  us  know  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  whatvou 
ian  do  for  the  work.  Of  course,  we  need  Refreshments,  Flowersi  Fan- 
cy articles  of  every  description,  Cloth  to  cover  the  tables,  &c. 

The  articles  should  be  sent,  at  least  three  days  before  the  time* 

COMMITTXX. 

BosToir.— B.  H.  Greene;  Wm.  Pitt,  M.  D.;  Ellen  M.  Tarr;  Mrs. 
B.  6.  Briggs;  Mrs.  Trowbridge.  • 

RoxBURT. — Dudley  Williams. 
MsDvoaD. — J.  O.  Curtis.  « 

Cahtom, — Rev.  Mr.  Mellen. 
CAMsaiDOB. — Mrs.  Eaton. 

DoRCBBSTBR. — Mrs.  Locy  Keener;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Blake;  Miss  E.  Field. 
S.  Walpolb. — Mrs.  Betsey  Clark. 
FoxBoao'. — Rev.  Mr.  Slade. 
Wrbxtham. — ^Mrs.  Lucas  Pond, 
lowjk.— ^rs.  R*  L.  Cadle. 


Voices  ftoBi  PrisoB* 

TStlB    BMTIOS. 

• 

Wb  hftTe  bMD  pnpuiof  thli  work  for  a  third  edition.  It  ku  been  etfelkHr  c«rr*eted  nd  It 
wiil  be  printed  on  good  paper.  The  work  conteine  •elections  from  the  writiofe  of  eome  oTtko 
moat  eminent  men  who  have  been  In  prleon  in  diflWrent  ec ee.  It  ie  the  only  work  of  tke  kind 
in  Uie  cooncrj.  Two  editiona  bate  rapidly  paeeed  throngh  the  prrae.  Ana  we  now  Intend  to 
keep  It,  with  our  other  works,  in  our  own  naDde.  Orders  for  the  work  may  be  directed  to 
Bela  Marsh,  oor  general  Agent  for  the  Prisoner's  Friend.  The  price  of  the  work  in  Cloth  will 
be  SO  cents.    Paper  oorers,  4S  eents.    It  may  be  sent  by  mail. 
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1.— AMERICAN  ANNALS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB.    Conducted  by  tk«  Imtnieton  • 

the  Americtn  Aiylum.    Vol.  il.  No.  3.    April,  1849.    Hanfbrd:  Brown  St  Fefson*.    $1  Of. 
Nearly  every  benevolent  iitstitntion  in  the  land  now  hat  it*  periodical.    The  Seaman,  the 
Orphan,  the  Priaoner,  the  Blind,  all  have  an  Adtocate     Bat  one  wonld  hardly  have  eapccted  a 
periodical  Arom  the  Institution  fur  the  Dumb.    But  every  three  montha  one  appears  apoa  ev 
table,  and  a  more  valuable  work  we  aeldom  have.    The  preseni  nomlier  coutaina  the  fbUowlsf 
mrticles:— The  Convention  of  Instructor*  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Gennnny.    Poetry-    k 
Chapter  from  Kitto's  Lost  Senses.    Organs  of  Speech  and  Hearing.    Course  of  laatniciian. 
Rome  Edncation  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    The  account  of  the  Ccmvention  will  be  read  with 
he  deepest  interest.     It  continued  three  days  and  there  were  present  about  thirty  iustmetois 
'  If  the  beaf  and  Dumb  from  Germany  and  Switxerland.    The  article  on  Home  Educatios  is  a 
/•luable  paper.    ItM  object  is  to  show  how  much  those  parents  may  accomplish  at  the  fire- 
side, who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have   their  children  deprived  of  speech  and  hearing.    It 
were  well  if  parents  could  remember  how  much  may  be  done  in  many  depntxmeau  of  ksewj- 
edge  without  the  pub  lie  school. 

S^TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AMERICAK 

ASYLUM,  at  Hartford,  for  theEducaticvn  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Accompanying  the  Uuarterly  Just  noticed,  in  a  neat  form,  is  the  Report  of  the  above  Insti* 
tntion.  it  la  a  valuable  document.  The  Specimens  of  Original  Compositi4>ns  by  the  pnpii 
givea  the  reader  a  very  excellent  view  uf  the  progress  of  the  school.  The  compariaon  bctwcoi 
the  German  and  French  methods  of  tenchlng  deaf  mutes,  will  be  read  with  deep  interest.  It 
was  delivered  in  the  Convention  in  Germany,  at  Pfanheim,  October  5, 1847.  We  thank  the 
friends  of  the  Institution  for  forwarding  this  Report 

3.— THE  PHONETIC  MAGAZINE.    Cincinnati,  Ohio.    June.    $100  a  year. 

The  conductors  of  this  periodical  are  aiming  at  a  great  task.  It  is  no  lees  than  to  levoJo- 
tioDize  the  entire  orthography  of  the  English  language.  The  cause  is  gaining  ground  abraad 
and  at  home.  It  is  saying  much  for  it,  that  the  Westminster  Rev  lew  of  London,  heartily  sap- 
porta  the  Reformed  mode  of  spelling: 

4.— LITTBLUB  LIVING  AQB  .  No.  255. 

We  always  receive  this  work  with  jtleaaure.  The  present  number  contalna  Cro«Jm^Re> 
view  of  Macaulay  ft-om  the  London  Quartet ly.  Thia  article  hsndles  the  great  historian  rather 
roQghlv.  The  Reviewer  thinks  he  finds  even  instances  of  plagarii>m  The  whole  vticlewill 
be  read  with  much  interest  by>  all  the  admirers  of  Macaulay.  The  remaining  articles,  are  Frmch 
Intervention  in  Rome.  Who  is  to  be  Emperor  i  The  Hungarian  Victory.  Cariyle  ia  Eag- 
land  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.    Lace  Workers  expelled  from  Calais. 

5.— HUNT'S  MERCHANT'S  MAGAZINE.    New  York. 
The  following  Resolution  to  commendation  enough  for  this  work:— 

Rooms  op  ths  Y.  M.  M.  LinnART  AsaociATton, ) 
CiMCiNMATi,  January,  1849.       y 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Asaoclalioa  It  was 

Ruolved^  **  As  the«ense  ot  the  Touni(  Mett**  Mercantile  Libran  A»9ociation  oj  r»actnn«ti, 
that  JVun<*«  MerehnnU^  Magazine  and  Comnureiai  Review  has,  ^om  Us  commenceroeat.  Ail- 
ed an  Important  and  wide/y-ex  tended  Held  of  uaefulneaa^  that  the  aovnd  Jodgnenc  and  t»- 
wearied  Industry  of  its  editor.  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  have  contributed  largely  toward  tktatlni 
the  standard  of  mercantile  education  throughout  tne  country  •,  and  that  this  Asaocfaf ion  takes 
great  pleasure  in  commending  the  MerekanU*  Maganne  to  genenl  circulMioB,  aad  thryrtal 
•opporl  of  the  boalneaa  commtwily.** 

6 -8ARTAIN>8  UNION  MAGAZINE.    July. 

The  present  number  commences  a  new  volume.  It  Is  a  aplendld  nomber.  nere  are  abont 
twenty  <Mrignal  articles,  an  J  thirteen  embelltohiaeiiu.  **liie  Nichtmare**  ntaioa  makes  eae 
feel  aa  though  he  had  It  upon  him.  **  The  Contatrlce"  Is  a  moat  oeliciooa  plctara.  **  TVe  Riv- 
er Jordan"  is  a  fine  piece  of  landscape,  and  givea  an  excellent  view  of  that  aacreo  apoL  The 
tiger  and  the  Maiden  Is  a  thrilling  repreaeatatlon.  The  old  Negro  and  the  Maiden  are  flaeiy  con- 
traated.    The  work  is  publtshadat  $3  a  year,  and  is  worthy  of  pabUc  patronage. 

7.— CHRISTIANITY  AGA1N:$T  INFIDELITY,  or  the  Truth  of  the  Goepel  Hiatory.  Br 
THoaiAa  B.  TaA^Tca.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Cincinnati:  John  A  Onrley. 
We  are  glad  to  find  this  work  again  abroad  on  Ita  heavenly  mlaakm.  The  author  la  oae  of 
thoae  men  who  thinks  closely  ana  examines  minutely  before  giving  his  statements.  Step  by 
atep  he  has  carefully  trod  his  way  till  he  has  arrived  at  the  very  threshhold  of  the  ChrisiiaB 
era.  Nothing  is  wanted  in  his  chain  of  evidence.  At  the  present  day,  each  worfcaare  ape* 
dally  needed.    While  Infidelity  asaames  every  variety  oX  form,  it  la  necesaary  to  sect  it  hy 
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every  Ttrletv  of  argoniAiiC.  Mr.  Thayer  begini  by  provtof  the  Bxl«t«nce  of  God;  then  he 
showB  the  Necenity  of  a  Revelation,  its  Internal  and  External  evidence,  and  be  meet*  In  a 
masterly  manner,  all  the  varioiu  objections.  We  commeud  thia  work  to  the  terioua  and  de> 
vottt  of  all  aecta  and  parties. 

&~8PBBCHBS,  POEMS,  AND  MfSCELLANEOUB  WRITINGS,  on  Subjects  connected 
with  Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic.  By  Ciiarlbs  Jbwktt,  M.  D.  Boston-  John  P. 
Jewett.    1849.    p.  p.  200. 

Here  Is  a  fine  collection  of  Temperance  matter  from  one  of  the  moat  successful  leclorers  hi 
this  country.  ODen  in  bearing  Dr.  Jewett  have  we  wished  some  of  his  sayings  and  strong 
argttmeuts  might  be  put  in  a  convenient  form  for  preservation  Then  again,  he  is  quite  a  poet, 
aod  here  are  some  witty  as  well  as  serious  things  better  said  in  verse  than  in  prose.  The 
work  is  methodically  arranged  into  Speeches,  Fugitive  Pieces  in  Verse,  and  Selections  from 
Contributions  to  the  Press.  We  may  not  agree  with  Dr.  Jewett  in  eveiy  view  he  takes  of 
this  great  reform,  but  what  of  that  ?  He  works  with  his  tools  and  we  work  with  oars.  Kve- 
ery  man  will  have  his  own  way  to  oppose  a  moral  evli.  We  are  for  from  beiug  like  certaiii 
men  of  old  who  found  **  one  casting  out  devils,  and  they  forbade  him  because  he  followed  not 
vs.'' 

9.— ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  ROSINE  ASSOCIATION,  Philadelphia. 

We  know  the  members  r»f  this  Association  well  enonirh  to  feel  sat iiifled  that  the  work  In 
which  they  are  engaged  will  be  successnilly  carried  out.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  Ssbbath 
when  our  friend  took  us  to  the  institution.  We  were  struck  with  its  neniness,  and  delighted 
with  the  object  in  view,  which  is  the  Reclamation  of  the  abandoned  femnle.  If  there  is  any 
work  above  another  that  has  claims  upon  philanthropy,  and  that  will  meet  with  the  approba- 
tlon  of  Heaven,  it  is  that  of  extending  kindness  to  the  guilty,  especially  the  female.  It  ap- 
pears that  many  have  been  restored  and  are  iiow  to  work  in  respectable  families.  We  wish 
our  femke  friends  abundant  aocceas. 

10 — PEOPLE'S  JOURNAL.    London:  Willoughby  &  Co.    Boston:  Crosby  &  Nichols. 

This  Journal  and  the  Hewitt's  have,  within  a  year  past  been  incorporated,  and  both  are  now 
published  monthly.  The  present  number  ponrains  fourteen.eogravings.  We  are  glad  to  find 
Frederick  Rowton  again  resuming  his  evsays  on  the  Death  Penalty.  These  were  kept  up  in 
«  long  series  in  Howitt^s  Journal.  The  reader  too,  will  find  here,  a  general  view  of  the  vari- 
oas  Reforms  of  the  day.    Each  number  may  be  obtained  for  8S  cents. 

11.— RAGGED  SCHOOL  UNION  MAGAZINE,    London:  Partridge  A  Oakey,  Paternoster 

Row.    Vol.  I.    Nos.  I  to  IV. 

Some  friend  in  London  has  kindly  forwarded  this  periodical  to  us,  and  we  are  right  glad  to 
aecore  It.  It  is  a  good  omen  of  the  present  age  that  even  the  child  Is  caied  for.  How  much 
better  than  to  wait  till  the  children  become  criminals !  And  this  great  truth  every  govern 
ment  has  yet  to  learn.  The  time  must  come  when  these  things  will  not  be  lell  to  private  be ' 
sevolence.  We  hail,  with  great  plessure  this  new  periodical.  Even  the  Ragged  Scholar  now 
has  his  organ  to  plead  for  him.  We  hope  to  receive  the  numbers  regularly  and  to  give  such 
extracts  as  may  seem  appropriate  for  our  own  Journal. 

12.~CHR18T1AN  EXAMINER.,  July,  1849.    Boston:  Crosby  dt  Nichols.    London:  John 
Chapman.  *  I 

This  valuable  periodical  has  changed  its  editors.  Rev.  George  Putnam,  and  Rev.  George  B. 
Ellis  are  now  its  conductors.  It  has  lost  nothing  by  the  change.  The  present  number  is  un- 
usually interesting.  The  articles  are  well  prepared,  and  we  feel  that  we  cannot  do  a  better 
service  than  to  name  them:  Discovery  of  the  Ancient  Nineveh;  by  Henry  W.  Torrry,  Boston 
Religious  Parties  and  Movements  in  France*,  by  Rev.  John  Parkuian,  Dover.  The  Mass.  Leg- 
islature and  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;"  by  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis.  Charlestown.  Narra- 
tives of  Fugitive  Slaves;  by  Rev.  Ephram  Peabody.  The  Nemesis  ot  Faith;  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Osgood.  Providence.  The  Earth  and  Man:  by  Prof.  Joseph  Levering,  Cambridge.  The  Na- 
ture and  Importance  of  our  Theology;  by  Rev.  Ezra  S.  Gannett,  D.  D.  California;  by  Rev. 
George  Putnam,  D.  D.,  Roxbury. 

We  commend  the  work  to  all  liberal  christians  especially.  We  are  especially  pleased  to 
Had  the  conductors  occupying  so  wide  a  range  of  articles.  The  day  has  coiue  when  disqoaU- 
tioaa  on  dry  theology  cease  to  be  intereating.  These  are  stirring  subjecu  now  that  the  raasa 
long  10  know  more  about.  We  wereebid  to  find  the  article  on  the  Narratives  of  Fugitive 
Slavee.  Also  the  one  on  California.  We  deem  this  work  now  the  leading  Review  of  New 
England,  if  not  of  the  country,  and  if  the  present  conductors  pursue  the  mild,  generous  coorae 
marked  out,  they  will  richly  merit  the  patronage  of  every  sect  and  party  in  the  country, 

ABBOTT'S  HISTOBIB& 

The  Harpers,  of  New  York,  have  forwarded  to  us  the  series  of  works  now  coming  from  the 
pen  of  Jacob  Abbott.  For  elegance  of  binding  and  neatneaa  of  typegraphy ,  we  know  of  no 
aeries  that  excels  them.    The  following  are  the  tlUea:— 

HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND  OF  ENGLAND. 

This  volume  com  sins  thirteen  wood  Engrsvings  done  In  the  very  brat  style,  and  also  a  fine 
steel  engraving  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  author  has  carefully  confined  himself  to  hisionic 
truth,  and  every  where  his  narratlvea  show  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  very  best  sources  of 
luformaiion.    Whoever  has  rend  the  lifb  of  CharUta  the  Second  will  he  glad  to  obtain  thia  neat 
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▼plame.  Mr.  Abbott  bit  f«eUHtet  beyoiid  mott  wiltan  te  ngiKi  tm  blaUiy,  nd  ia  IbDowtaf 
Um  tbroofh  the  tbrilllag  InoidenU  connected  wltb  tbe  lite  or  tb|i  Monardi,  ve  Oad  bte  cnre- 
toily  confluinf  bimeelf  to  tbe  taieral  facta.  Hence  tbe  lateieet  ead  dkarm.  Iboi  be  tbcowe 
•roond  nil  bin  worbe. 

HISTOBY   OF  KINO    CHARLES  TBB   FIS9T  OF  BNOLANO.     Wllb    BngRTlnti. 

Harper  A  Brothera,  New  York. 

Tlila  volume  forma  anotber  of  tbe  hiatorieal  aerlea  by  Jacob  Abbiitt.  Tbe  work  retahia 
Biloen  engravlnfa,  wltb  an  illnmlnated  tUle.  Tbe  work  ia  written  to  a  plain,  eaay  aiyle,  and 
eTldeoUy  by  one  who  waa  fam  liar  with  tbe  many  acenea  tbroof  b  wbicb  ibat  Mooarcb  pained. 
The  author  haa  kept  cloae  to  blatorical  (act-  Hia  main  object  aeema  to  liave  been  to  meet  tbe 
wanu  of  tbe  yoonger  portion  of  tbe  community,  aiid  be  baa  ancoaeded  in  an  admirable  man- 


B1STORT  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH.    Harpera  A  Brolbera,  New  York. 

Tbta  work  containa  eighteen  euKravlnga,  and  U  exceedingly  weU  printed.    Tbe  autbf 
aimed  to  give  narratlvea  founded  upon  hiatory  itaclf.  The  beat  aoareaa  ofinlermatlon  have 
aoogbt  out.    Tbe  author  had  a  wide  acope  here  for  bla  pen,  and  be  baa  to  a  moat  admirable 
manner,  telineated  the  peculiar  tralta  in  thevariooa  peraonagee  that  be  baa  introdooed  to 
connection  with  tbe  main  auhject  of  bia  hiatory.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Queen  Ettaabecb 
waa  the  daughter  of  tbe  aecond  wife  uf  Henry  VIII,  to  tbe  atraage  aueceaaion  of  qneenaef 
that  lleentloua  Monaicb.    Mr.  Abbott  baa  produced  a  work  that  Buaf  be  extcnaively  read. 

HISTORY  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.    Harper  *  Brolbera. 

Eighteen  engaavlnga  llluatrate  tbia  beautiful  volume.    Mary  waa  bora  to  144S,  and  died  in 

1537.    She  wrote  that  admirable  poem  callod  **  Lament  of  tbe  Queen. **    Tbe  work  ta  writtaa 

in  a  pure  aty  ie.    Mr.  Abbott  haa,  aa  uaual,  conOoed  bimaelf  very  atrfetly  to  ibe  biatonlc  pnga. 

Tbe  work  wHl  be  read  with  much  pleaaore  and  profit,  and  we  aball  look  to  tbe  flitve 

ttona  of  bin  pen  wlto  great  intereat. 


PAOUBRBBOTYPES.  Tboae  to  wast  of  an  extra  article  will  do  well  to  eall  on  oar  Hand 
Cbaae,  947  Waahlngton  St.  He  taken  moat  capital  Ukeneeaea.  Hia  pldwea  have  alwaya  an- 
Joyed  a  high  reputation  for  their  truthfnlneaa  and  fidelity,  aa  well  aa  for  tbetr  fiwltkaa 
Clon.  Mr.  Cbaae  baa  lately  made  aome  beautUul  additlona  to  bin  enttbliahaanc,  and 
who  fbvor  him  v^ith  a  call  cannot  foil  to  be  eolted. 
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